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INTRODUCTION. 

(^  I  HE  purpose  of  The  Quarterly  Register  is  the  bringing  together  at 
^  I  intervals  of  three  months,  of  such  matters  appearing  in  the  daily 
q)  I ,  newspapers  as  may  be  valuable  for  permanent  preservation.  The 
Quarterly  Register  is  not  a  publication  to  be  read  and  thrown 
aside,  but  one  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  periodically  bound  up  into 
volumes.  In  this  form  there  will  be  few  books  in  the  family  library  which 
will  have  a  more  direct  interest  to  every  member,  as  it  will  deal  with  mat- 
ters familiar  in  every  one's  recollection.  The  want  of  some  such  publication 
has  been,  no  doubt,  widely  felt.  Newspapers  are  too  bulky  for  preservation, 
and  being  necessarily  ill-digested,  and  rarely  indexed,  are,  even  when  bound, 
almost  useless  for  reference.  The  result  is  that  recent  history,  while  the 
most  interesting  to  the  generation  which  has  participated  in  it,  is  the  most 
difficult  to  find  any  convenient  record  of.  Henceforth  it  is  hoped  this  want 
will  be  supplied  in  The  Quarterly  Register. 

The  first  number  contains  a  review  of  the  entire  year  1890,  but  here- 
after the  review  will  be  made  quarterly.  Other  matters  such  as  will  be 
valuable  for  reference  and  at  the  same  time  difficult  of  procuring  in  other 
form,  will  be  added  to  the  historical  narrative. 

As,  at  the  outset  at  least,  the  great  majority  of  the  subscribers  to  The 
Quarterly  Register  will  be  residents  of  Michigan,  a  department  of  State 
and  local  history  has  been  added. 

Owing  to  the  leng^th  of  the  review  of  1890,  the  present  number  will  be 
found  less  varied  and  entertaining  in  its  contents  than  it  is  hoped  its  succes- 
sors will  be. 

In  no  department  of  book  making  has  there  been  more  marked  progress 
in  the  past  few  years  than  in  the  matter  of  illustrations.  Book  illustrations 
to-day  have  reached  fully  the  rank  of  works  of  art,  and  any  publication 
would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  recognize  and  employ  this  valuable  and 
attractive  adjunct.  In  this  respect,  also,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  place 
The  Quarterly  Register  in  the  very  front  rank. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  YEAR  1890. 

THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT.         better  regTilating  the  liquor  traffic,  and 

contained  clauses  providing  for  the 

THE  fifth  session  of  Queen  Vic-  compensation  of  keepers  of  public 
toria's  twelfth  Parliament  opened  houses  and  liquor  shops  who  should 
on  the  nth  of  February,  and  find  their  occupation  gone,  and  there 
men  of  all  parties,  as  they  took  was  a  provision  for  placing  something 
their  places,  viewed  with  regret  the  like  ;^44o,ooo  at  the  disposal  of  the 
vacant  seat  of  Christopher  Rice  Man-  metropolitan  and  county  councils  to 
sel  Talbot,  the  Father  of  the  House,  be  used  for  this  purpose.  These  com- 
who  had  died  on  the  17th  of  January,  pensation  clauses,  although  apparent- 
at  an  extreme  old  age.  He  had  sat  ly  fair  enough,  raised  a  storm  of  ob- 
in  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  jection,  Mr.  Gladstone  describing  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  died  a  Home  bill  as  the  **  Publicans'  Endowment 
Ruler.  Mr.  Balfour  announced  an  Act."  A  mass  meeting  of  45,000  per- 
Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  which,  with  sons  held  in  Hyde  Park  denounced 
the  Tithes  Bill  and  the  Licensing  the  government  bill.  None  of  these 
Bill,  comprised  the  chief  government  measures  got  beyond  the  committee 
measures  of  the  session.  stage;   and  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H. 

The  Irish  Land  Purchase  Bill,  not-  Smith,  the  Conservative  leaSer,  on 
withstanding  the  severe  criticism  it  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  let  their 
incurred,  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  bills  stand  over  to  the  following  ses- 
an  ingenious  and  statesmanlike  recog-  sion,  was  met  with  as  much  opposition 
nition  of  the  great  Irish  land  question,  as  greeted  the  bills  themselves.  Ulti- 
and  it  was  the  first  real  attempt  to  mately  the  Government  dropped  their 
grapple  with  that  hydra-headed  diffi-  bills,  and  reintroduced  them  at  the 
culty.  The  bill  provided  for  a  tri-  November  session, 
bunal  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  The  Irish  Land  Bill  received  the 
tenant's  holding.  The  government  approval  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the 
would  then  advance  him  the  sum  Liberal  Unionists,  but  was  opposed 
necessary  for  its  purchase,  this  ad-  by  Mr.  Parnell,  who  startled  every- 
vance  to  be  gradually  paid  off  by  body  by  expressing  his  wish  to  retain 
annual  installments,  or  payments  of  the  Irish  landlords.  His  opposition 
sums  equal  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  sincere, 
his  present  rent  for  5  years  and  30  per  as  the  bill  was  the  most  beneficent 
cent,  less  for  44  years.  Immediately  piece  of  legislation  ever  tendered  the 
upon  payment  of  the  first  installment  people  of  any  country.  Indeed,  on  its 
he  was  to  become  the  absolute  owner  reintroduction  in  November,  Mr.  Par- 
of  the  fee  simple,  subject  only  to  the  nell  voted  with  the  Government  for 
steadily  decreasing  mortgage.      For  the  measure. 

the  purposes  of  the  bill  the  state  was  The  sensation  of  the  session  was  the 
to  be  authorized  to  advance  ;£33,ooo,-  suspension  of  Mr.  Labouchere  for 
000  in  bonds,  which  would  be  taken  stating  in  Parliament  that  he  did  not 
up  by  the  annual  payments  without  believe  Lord  Salisbury's  denial  of 
the  cost  of  one  penny  to  the  taxpayer.  Mr.  Labouchere's  charge  of  interfer- 
The  Tithes  Bill  was  an  honest  at-  enceto  secure  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
tempt  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  in  the  case  of  the  notorious  Cleveland 
the  English  tenant  farmer,  though  it  street  scandals. 

may  be  doubted  if  it  were  sufficiently  On  Thursday,  the  13th  of  February, 
radical  a  measure  to  satisfy  those  who  the  judges  forming  the  Parnell  Com- 
demand  the  relief.  The  Licensing  mission  presented  to  the  House  their 
Bill  was  introduced  with  a  view  to  report.    They  fully  acquitted  Mr.  Par- 
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nell  in  respect  of  the  Times- Pigott  themselves  a  wild  dream  of  prosperity 
forgeries,  and  they  could  do  no  less,  were  rudely  awakened  by  the  gaunt 
But  they  declared  that  the  leaders  of  spectre  of  famine.  It  was  announced 
the  Land  League  who  combined  to-  in  July  that  the  potato  crop  would 
^ether  to  carry  out  the  system  of  boy-  again  be  a  failure.  The  horrors  of 
cotting  were  guilty  of  a  criminal  con-  '46  are  not  easily  forgotten;  and  when 
spiracy;  and  they  named  a  number  of  the  rumors  came  to  be  confirmed,  the 
Pamellite  members  as  guilty  in  this  Government  instituted,  on  the  23d  of 
respect,  including  Messrs.  Pamell,  August,  an  official  inquiry  into  the 
Dillon,  O'Brien,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  Sex-  truth  of  the  report  The  following 
ton,  T.  D.  Sullivan,  Healey,  Biggar,  month  Mr.  John  Morley,  a  prominent 
and  Matthew  Harris.  Opposition   leader,  went  to   Ireland 

Within  a  week  Mr.  Biggar  died  sud-  with  a  view  of  making  a  personal  sur- 
denly  of  heart  disease,  and  two  vey  of  the  agricultural  situation;  and, 
months  after,  Matthew  Harris,  the  in  October,  the  Government  advanced 
Fenian  M.  P.,  also  died.  He  had  se-  ;^4oo,ooo  to  an  Irish  company  to  build 
cured  the  respect  even  of  his  Tory  railroads  in  country  districts,  thereby 
opponents,  who  honored  him  for  his  giving  employment  to  many  poor 
lionesty  and  candor.  persons  and  permanently  benefiting 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  occupied  the  country.  The  same  month  Mr. 
in  mojre  or  less  desultory  debates  on  Balfour  followed  Mr.  Morley's  good 
the  report  of  the  commission,  it  being  example;  and,  after  visiting  the  routes 
alleged  by  the  Parnellites,  and  indig-  of  the  proposed  new  railroads,  began 
nantly  denied  by  Mr.  Balfour,  that  a  tour  of  the  western  districts  of  Ire- 
the  Goremment  had  assisted  the  land,  inquiring  into  the  condition  of 
Times  to  procure  evidence  in  America,  the  people  and  the  rumored  failure  of 
In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Lord  their  crops.  He  was  nearly  every- 
Randolph  Churchill,  amid  Parnellite  where  received  with  that  generous 
•cheers,  denounced  the  commission  as  heartiness  and  welcome  that  the  Irish 
unconstitutional,  and  otherwise  re-  bestow  even  on  those  they  are  taught 
ilected  severely  on  the  Government,   to  regard  as  the  enemies  of  their  na- 

The  Budget  for  the  year  favorably  tion.  At  the  island  of  Achill  and  at 
impressed  members  of  all  parties.  Westport  he  was  cheered  by  the  peas- 
The  estimated  expenditures  of  the  antry,  who  came  out  to  meet  him, 
past  year  were  exceeded  by  only  headed  by  their  priests.  At  Porta- 
j^i  16,000,  while  the  revenues  had  down  he  received  a  gratifying  ovation, 
considerably  exceeded  the  estimate —  He  visited  Gweedore,  Letterkenny, 
in  fact,  by  ^3,221,000.  The  national  Omah,  Duncannon,  and  other  places, 
debt  had  been  reduced  by  ;^82 8,300.   He  promised  the  people  government 

supplies  of  new  seeds;  he  evenprom- 
THE  IRISH  AGITATION.  jg^^  ^  large  personal  donation  towards 

The  administration  of  affairs  in  Ire-  the  construction  of  useful  public 
land  seemed  to  offer  the  Government  works.  The  hated  Thunderer  of  Dub- 
reason  for  sincere  congratulation,  lin  castle  had  descended  upon  the 
Order  had  been  restored;  tenants  people  in  a  veritable  shower  of  golden 
were  paying  their  rents;  and,  for  promises,  and  public  confidence  was 
-once,  peace  and  quietness  seemed  again  restored.  It  was  also  discovered 
about  to  reign  in  that  unhappy  land,  that  the  reports  as  to  the  districts 
The  Government  seemed,  at  last,  to  affected  were  exaggerated,  and  that 
be  favorably  disposed  toward  the  the  idea  of  anything  like  a  national 
Irish,  and  had  brought  in  a  bill  the  crisis  was  unfounded, 
■effect  of  which  would  be — to  use  the  In  the  meanwhile  (iSth  of  Septem- 
words  of  Mr.  Stead  in  the  Review  of  ber),  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  were 
Reviews — "  to  give  half  a  million  per-  arrested,  charged  with  conspiracy  and 
sons  ;;^7 1,640,000  in  49  years,  and  then  with  advising  tenants  not  to  pay  rent, 
transfer  to  them  in  addition  a  fee  They  were  admitted  to  bail  in  the 
simple  valued  at  ;^36,ooo,ooo."  sum  of  ;^i,ooo  each.     This  was   fol- 

Suddenly  those  who  had  allowed  lowed  by  the  arrest  of  Pat  O'Brien 
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and  two  other  Irish  members.  Messrs.   Scotch  opinion,"  they  said, "  had  noth- 
Dillon  and  O'Brien   were  arraigned  ing  to  do  with  the  subject."     In  Bos- 
before  Mr,  Shannon  and  Col.  Caddell;  ton,  both  of  the  delegates,  Messrs. 
and,  while  the  crowd  was  waiting  to  Dillon  and  O'Brien,  at  first  announced 
enter  the  court  room,  it  was  charged  their  intention  of  standing  by  their 
by  the  police  with  drawn  bludgeons,  leader.     They  had,  the  day  before, 
which  they  used  freely  upon  the  peo-  been  sentenced  in  their  absence   to 
pie,  amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Morley,  six  months'  imprisonment. 
who  had  the  curiosity  to  be  present.       At  this  juncture  Mr.  Pamell  issued 
Mr.  Morley  made   his  way  into    the  a  manifesto,  stating  his  intention  of 
court  room,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tim   remaining    so  long  as  he   was    sup- 
Harrington,  M.  P.,  and  another  gen-  ported    by    the    Irish    people.      He 
tleraan,  the  two  latter  streaming  with  claimed   that   the   Irish   party  must 
blood.     Mr.   Morley,   who   betrayed  maintain  its  independence,  and  stated 
much  agitation  both  in  voice  and  ges- 
ture, entreated  the  magistrate  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  police  violence. 
This  scene  caused  considerable  sen- 
sation.    The  triaf  dragged  on  wearily 
amid  scenes  of  constant  interruption 
for  a  fortnight;  when,  on  the  morning 
of  the  loth  of  October,  neither  of  the 
defendants  appeared   to   answer  his 
bail.     Subsequently  it  appeared  that 
they  had  both  left  Dalkey,  near  Dub- 
lin, in  a  small  yacht;  and  after  adan- 
gerous  voyage  of  seven  days,  during 

which     they    encountered    alternate  , 

storms  and  fogs,  and  had  exhausted 
their  supply  of  fresh  water,  they 
reached  Cherbourg  in  safety.  After 
a  brief  stay  in  Paris,  they  embarked 

at  Havre  for  New  York,  having  been  charleb  stewakt  parnell, 

appointed  members  of  a  deputation 

of  five  to  plead  the  cause  of  Ireland  that  at  private  interviews  with  Messrs, 
in  America.  Their  escapade  cost  the  Gladstone  and  Morley,  these  gentle- 
Land  League  ^^2,000,  the  amount  of  men  had  asked  him  if  he  would  accept 
their  forfeited  bail.  office  under  a  Home  Rule  Govern- 

On  the  17  th  of  November,  the  di-  ment.  He  gave  a  variety  of  informa- 
vorce  suit  of  Capt.O'Shea  against  his  tion  as  to  what  transpired  at  these 
wife  and  Mr.  Pamell  was  concluded,  private  inter\'iews,  most  of  which  was 
Satisfactory  evidence  of  adultery  subsequently  categorically  denied,  or 
having  been  given,  and  no  defense  explained  away,  by  gentlemen  re- 
offered  by  either  of  the  parties  ferred  to.  Severe  strictures  were 
implicated,  a  decree  nisi  was  pro-  passed  upon  the  political  breach  of 
nounced,  with  costs  against  Mr.  Par-  faith  exhibited  by  Mr,  Parnell  in  this 
nell.  Immediately  the  London  and  manifesto,  and  his  quarrel  with  the 
provincial  press  demanded,  in  the  Gladstonians  cannot  fail  to  be  a  per- 
name  of  outraged  British  morals,  his  manent  estrangement, 
retirement  from  the  leadership  of  the  Several  meetings  were  held  by  the 
Irish  parliamentary  party;  and  Mr.  Irish  Nationalists  to  debate  the  ques- 
Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the  English  tion  of  Mr.  Pamell's  retirement,  at 
Home  Rule  party,  insisted  on  it.  The  which  that  gentleman  presided.  The 
day  after  the  verdict,  an  enthusiastic  meetings  were  generally  both  stormy 
meeting  of  the  National  League  was  and  barren  of  result.  Finally  a  com- 
held  in  Dublin,  when  it  was  unani-  mittee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
mously  agreed  that  Mr.  Parnell  should  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  a  view  of  extract- 
retain  the  leadership.     "  English  and  ing  certain  pledges  as  to  the  control 
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of  the  constabulary  and  other  mat-  Meanwhile  the  five  delegates  in 
ters;  but  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  his  usual  America  had  issued  a  manifesto  at 
caution,  would  give  no  definite  pledge.  Cincinnati  condemning  Pamellite  re- 
Subsequently  a  committee  of  four  tention  of  the  leadership,  and  on  the 
was  appointed  to  further  confer  with  13th  of  December  Mr.  O'Brien  left 
him.  On  the  6th  of  December  a  very  this  country  in  the  "Obdam"  for 
stormy  meeting  was  held  by  the  party,  Boulogne,  to  confer  with  Mr.  McCar- 
at  which  Mr.  Parnell  struck  Mr.  Mc-  thy  upon  the  situation,  he  having  ap- 
Carthy,  and  tore  up  a  resolution  he  parently  reconsidered  his  previously 
was  handing  him.  The  split  in  the  expressed  determination  to  stand  by 
party  was  complete.  Mr.  PamelL 

On  the  7th  of   December  a  letter,  a-t  er?A 

signed  by  the  Irish  archbishops  and  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^' 

bishops,  was  read  in  all  the  churches  The  latter  part  of  January  was 
of  Ireland,  denouncing  Mr.  Parnell  marked  by  heavy  gales  m  the  Atlan- 
and  calling  on  the  people  not  to  sup-  tic,  the  English  Channel,  and  North 
port  him.  On  the  8th  of  December,  Sea,  and  numerous  wrecks  occurred, 
a  meeting  of  the  McCarthy  faction  The  ocean  disasters  of  the  year 
numbering  45  members  met  to  delib-  have  been  numerous.  The  British 
erate  on  a  course  of  action.  Mr.  Par-  India  steamship  "Quetta,"  2254  tons 
nell  started  on  the  9th  of  December  burden,  which  sailed  from  Cooktown, 
for  Dublin,  and  was  received  with  wild  Queensland,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
enthusiasm,and  at  Kingstown  the  peo-  struck  on  a  rock  in  Torres  Straits, 
pie  dragged  his  carriage  through  the  which  is  unmarked  in  the  chart,  and 
streets.  Before  leaving  Dublin,  how-  sank  in  three  minutes,  and  100  per- 
ever,  he,  as  one  of  the  directors  of  sons  out  of  a  total  of  280  passengers 
United  Ireland^  the  Nationalist  organ,  and  crew  were  drowned, 
went  to  the  office  of  that  paper,  and  On  the  25th  of  March  the  Inman 
seized  the  plant  amid  a  scene  of  the  Line  "  City  of  Paris  "  met  with  a  se- 
wildest  confusion,  during  which  some  rious  accident  in  the  flying  to  pieces 
heads  were  broken.  Mr.  Bodkin,  the  of  one  of  her  cylinders  when  216 
acting  editor,  was  ejected,  and  Mr.  miles  west  of  Fastnet.  There  was 
Leamy,  M.  P.,  put  in  his  place.  That  a  slight  panic  on  board  when  the 
night  the  premises  were  recaptured,  accident  occurred.  Eventually  the 
and  all  Mr.  Leamy's  editorials  which  vessel  was  safely  towed  into  Queens- 
had   been  set  up  for  the  next  day's  town. 

issue  were  destroyed.  The  next  mom-  In  November  there  was  almost  a 
ing  the  Parnellites  again  captured  the  repetition  of  the  violent  storms  of 
premises.  January  in  the  Atlantic  and  off  the 

Mr.  Parnell  made  violent  speeches  British  coast,  during  which  many  ves- 
at  Dublin,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  and  other  sels  were  lost.  Viscount  Canteloupe 
places.  At  Ballinakill  a  free  fight  was  washed  off  his  yacht  while  ren- 
occurred  between  the  two  parties,  dering  assistance  to  a  sailor,  and  was 
the  occasion   being  an   election   ad-  drowned. 

dress  by  Mr.  Scully,  the  Parnell  can-  On  Monday  night,  the  loth  of  No- 
didate  for  North  Kilkenny;  at  Castle-  vembcr,  a  fearful  catastrophe  hap- 
Comer  Mr.  Parnell  called  Mr.  Davitt  pened  to  the  British  torpedo  cruiser 
**a  jackdaw,"  and  received  the  contents  "Serpent,"  which  foundered  off  the 
of  a  sack  of  lime  in  his  eyes,  causing  Spanish  coast,  near  Corunna,  in  a 
him  exquisite  a^ony  and  for  the  time  black  night,  during  a  heavy  storm. 
Toeing  putting  him  hors  de  combat.  She  was  a  twin-screw  vessel  of  1770 

The  result  of  the  election  for  North  tons,  and  carried  six  guns.  She  was 
Kilkenny,  which  was  regarded  as  a  built  in  1887,  and  broke  down  in  the 
test  case,  was  to  place  Sir  John  Pope  manoeuvres  of  1888.  Notwithstand- 
Hennessey,  the  candidate  of  the  Mc-  ing  that  several  authorities  had  con- 
Carthy  or  anti-Pamell  faction,  at  the  demned  her  as  cranky,  she  was  mak- 
head  of  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  1 1 7 1  ing  her  maiden  voyage  to  Africa, 
votes.  Only  three  men  out  of  a  crew  of  276 
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succeeded    in    reaching    the    shore,  the  guarantee  banks  was  wise  and 

Nothing  could  exceed  the   kindness  commendable.      The    London   stock 

they  received  at  the  hands  of  the  hos-  exchange  was  unquiet  throughout  the 

pitable  Spaniards,  and  all  differences  week,  on  rumors  of  the  Barings'  diffi- 

of  race  and  creed  were  obscured  in  culties. 

the  presence  of  so  great  a  disaster.  In  the  law  court  the  last  whiff  of  a 
The  bodies  of  those  who  were  washed  very  unsavory  scandal,  known  as  the 
ashore  were  accorded  burial  in  the  "  Cleveland  street  scandal,"  was  re- 
Catholic  cemetery,  with  all  the  rites  vived  in  the  prosecution  of  Arthur 
of  that  faith — a  fact  sufficiently  re-  Newton,  an  attorney  employed  by 
markable  to  deserve  record.  The  some  of  the  titled  and  other  delin- 
court  of  inquiry,  held  in  December,  quents  who  had  been  permitted — 
laid  the  blame  for  the  disaster  on  the  some  said  "  urged  " — to  escape.  It  is 
navigation  officer.  impossible  to  find  language  to  describe 
Seventy  fishing  smacks  out  of  a  the  horrors  transacted  at  the  Cleve- 
fleet  of  1 80  were  driven  ashore  and  land  street  house.  The  crime  com- 
wrecked  off  the  Norwegian  coast  near  mitted  is  one  referred  to  in  the  old 
Ofoten  in  a  terrible  storm  at  the  lat-  text  books  and  indictments,  with  a 
ter  end  of  November,  and  the  bodies  quaint  piety  of  expression,  as  one  "  not 
of  those  drowned  continued  for  some  to  be  named  among  Christians,"  and 
days  to  be  washed  ashore.  it  is  one  said  to  have  brought  down. 

TTA«,^TTr,  r*,r^,.T^o  t^»  ^^»r»»  a  ..tw^      ^^  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  Cities 
VARIOUS  EVENTS  IN  ENGLAND,      ^f   ^^^    pj^j^      Arthur   Newton  was 

Over  1 70  lives  were  lost  in  a  colliery  accused  of  conniving  at  his  client's 

explosion  at  Aberychan  in  Wales,  on  escape.     He  pleaded  guilty,  and  was 

the  6th  of  February,  the  cause  of  the  sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprison- 

accident  being  the  flooding  of  adja-  ment.     Editor  Park,  of  an  unimport- 

cent  pits;   and  on  the  loth  of  March  ant  London  weekly  paper,  was  sen- 

300   miners   were  entombed  in   the  tenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment  for 

Morsa  colliery,  Glamorganshire,   160  stating  that  the  Earl  of  Euston  was 

lives  being  lost.  implicated  in  the  affair.     The  judge's 

Nearly  all  the  hay  in  England  and  charge  to  the  jury  seems  to  have  beea 

Ireland    was    spoiled    by    the    wet  sufficiently  convincing.     "If,"  said  his 

weather.  lordship,  **  Lord  Euston  was  guilty  of 

In  November,  what  might  have  re-  the  matters  alleged,  why  has  he  not 

suited  in  a  general  commercial  panic  been  prosecuted  ? "    This  was  just  the 

was  averted  by  the  prompt  action  of  very  thing  Mr.  Labouchere  wanted  to 

the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  know,  and  he  got  himself  into  trou- 

the   Rothschilds  and  other   London  ble  for  asking  about  it  in  Parliament, 

bankers,  who  came  to  the  assistance  Hammond,  the  keeper  of  the  house, 

of  the  old  established  firm  of  bankers  fled,  and  is  now  in  Seattle,  Washings 

known  throughout  the  world  as  **  Bar-  ton.      Lord    Arthur    Somerset    and 

ing  Bros."    The   Barings  had  been  others   fled  to  the  continent.     Lord 

hard  hit  over  many  of  their  recent  Arthur   was   tutor  to  Prince  Albert 

ventures,  notably  in   South    African  Victor,    a  friend  of    the    Prince    of 

diamond  fields  and  South  American  Wales,  and  verj'  prominent  in  the  best 

land  and  railroad  speculation.     It  was  London  society. 

known  that  they  were  seriously  af-  On  the  ist  of  February  Mr.  Par- 
f ected  by  the  depression  in  Argentine  nell's  suit  against  the  Times  for  libel- 
securities,  and  the  knowledge  of  this  ing  him  in  a  series  of  articles  entitled 
seems  to  have  induced  Russia,  an  old  "Parnellism  and  Crime,"  wherein, 
client  of  the  house,  to  withdraw  sev-  amongst  other  things,  he  was  charged 
eral  millions  of  pounds  deposited  with  with  winking  at  the  Phoenix  Park 
it.  The  firm,  notwithstanding  its  dif-  assassinations,  was  compromised  by 
Acuities,  was  perfectly  solvent,  and  a  payment  of  ;^5,ooo  and  costs,  and 
guarantee  fimd  of  about  ;^i6,ooo,ooo  ;^2oo  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Pamell's  sec- 
was  almost  instantly  raised  to  tide  it  retary. 
over  the  emergency.     The  action  of  Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie  succeeded  in. 
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his  libel  action  against  the  Pall  Mall  Sandringham  to  inform  the  Prince  of 
Gazette,  an  evening  newspaper  that  Wales  how  he  found  Emin,  and  sub- 
had  published  disparaging  articles  sequently  had  an  interview  with  the 
concerning  Sir  Morrell's  professional  Queen,  On  the  13th  of  May  he  re- 
treatment  of  the  late  German  Em-  ceived  the  freedom  of  the  city  oi 
peror.  The  jury  awarded  ,^15,000  London,  and  was  entertained  at  count- 
damages,  less  public  banquets  and  receptions. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Bishop  of   His  romantic  nuptials  with  Miss  Dor- 
Lincoln  for  ritualistic  practices  termi-  othy  Ten- 
nated  on  the  21st  of  November,  after  nant    in 
dragging  its  weary  course  in  various  Westmin- 
courtsfornearly  two  years.     The  case  ster  Ab- 
was  tried  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can-  beyonthe 
terbury  with  certain   Episcopal  and   lathofju- 
legal  assessors.     A.  written  judgment  1  y   were 
was  delivered  condemning  the  cere-  the  cul- 
monial  mixture  of  water  with  the  sac-  minating 
ramental   wine,  and  the  sign  of  the  point   of  , 
cross  in  pronouncing  the  absolution  his  happi- , 
and  benediction;  but  the  court  sane-  ness;   and 
tioned  the  use  of  lighted  tapers  on  that  his^ 
the  altar,  as  also  the  singing  of  the  triumph 
"  Agnus  Dei "  during  the  communion    might  not 
service,  and  the  eastward  position  of  be  wan t- 
the  celebrant  in  that  service.     Other   i  n  g     in 
charges    were   dismissed.     The    pro-   scholastic 

moters  will  now  appeal  to  the  Privy   honors,  henry  m.  stanlev. 

Council,  as  the  evangelicals  and  ultra   the  U  n  i- 

protestants  are  much  dissatisfied  with  versity  of  Cambridge  conferred  on  him 
the  judgment.  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D,     His 

At  the  University  of  Oxford  the  sen-  honeymoon  over,  he  departed  with  his 
ior  wrangler  for  the  year  was  eclipsed  wife  for  America  u  pon  a  lecture  tour, 
in  scholarship  by  a  woman,  Miss  Phil-  The  great  English  race  of  the 
lippa  Fawcett,  aged  za,  the  daughter  year,  the  "Derby,"  was  run  at  Epsom 
of  the  late  Postmaster  General.  Downs  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  was 

Two  important  resignations  oc-  won  by  three-fourths  of  a  length  by 
curred  in  June.  Mr.  Munro  resigned  Sainfoin,  a  7-to-i  outsider,  Le  Nord 
the  Police  Commtssionership,  and  being  second,  Orwell  third,  and  Sure- 
Lord  Wolseley  resigned  his  position  foot,  the  favorite,  fourth.  Surefoot 
as  Adjutant  Genera!  of  the  army,  had  been  backed  for  millions  of  dol- 

The  newly  constructed  great  canti-  lars.  The  winner  had  been  bred  by 
lever  railroad  bridge  over  the  Forth  the  Queen  and  had  been  sold  a  few 
near  Edinburgh,  was  opened  by  the  weeks  before  the  race  to  Sir  James 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  4th  of  March,  Miller  for  the  comparatively  small 
with  much  ceremony.  This  is  one  of  sum  of  ;^8,ooo,  his  chances  as  a  Derby 
the  greatest  engineering  triumphs  of  winner  being  considered  very  remote, 

"'Sn'^li.e    rfth   of   April    Henry  M.  ™E  "^^  DISEASE.  LA  GRIPPE. 

Stanley  landed  at  Dover  on  his  return  New  Year's  day.  1 890,  was  a  day  of 

from  Central  Africa,  and  his  arrival  gloom    and    mourning    in    many    a 

was  the  signal  for  one  continued  ova-  household,  for  an  insidious  yet  povv- 

tion.     At  Brindisi  he  had  been  invited  erful  disorder  was  epidemic.     It    is 

to  consider  himself  the  guest  of  Italy,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Russia. 

and  from  the  moment  he  set  foot  in  Sometimes  it   was   called   influenza, 

England  he  was  greeted  with  shouts  and  sometimes  Iai  Grippe,  or  vulgarly 

of  welcome  from  the  people,  and  col-  anglicized  into  the  grip.     It   was  not 

umns  of   panegyric  from    the    press,  noticed  to  be  contagious.     Generally 

From  Dover  he  journeyed  straight  to  the  attack  was  of  a  mild  nature,  the 
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patient  suffering  more  from  febrile  ists  in  Paris  and  Lyons,  we  can  find 
and  nervous  symptoms,  and  less  from  no  evidence  of  anything  bearing  pol- 
catarrh  than  is  usual  in  ordinary  in-  itical  character  in  the  movement, 
fiuenza.  The  attack  was  generally  The  riots  that  often  accompanied  the 
accompanied  by  severe  pain  in  the  agitation  were  promptly  and  easily 
head,  back,  and  lower  extremities,  suppressed.  In  most  cases  the  strikes 
and  left  the  patient  in  a  condition  of  were  in  favor  of  fewer  hours  and 
weakness  and  prostration  favorable  more  pay,  and  they  were  generally 
to  the  development  of  more  serious  successful. 

complications.  Pneumonia  and  bron-  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
chitis  stalked  in  its  train.  The  old  strikes  was  that  of  the  miners,  who, 
and  feeble  were  among  the  first  of  it  would  seem,  have  the  greatest 
its  victims  and  the  latest  convales-  grievances  and  the  heaviest  burdens 
cents.  Few  escaped  attack.  The  to  endure.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  the  Marquis  of  Salis-  year  (April)  30,000  men  engaged  in 
bury,  and  Count  Hatzfeldt,  the  Ger-  the  Moravian  mines  struck,  while 
man  Ambassador,  were  among  the  in  the  preceding  month  no  less 
notables  that  were  laid  hold  of.  The  than  100,000  miners  in  the  North  of 
Dowager  Empress  Augusta,  of  Ger-  England  struck  work  for  higher  wages 
many,  died  on  the  7th  of  January  and  an  eight-hour  day.  Within  a  few 
from  an  attack  of  La  Grippe,  and  days  there  were  as  many  as  200,000 
other  prominent  victims  were  Prince  men  out  of  employment  in  Lancashire 
Thurn  and  Taxis,  Westland  Marston,  and  Yorkshire.  Coal  in  London  rose 
the  noted  poet  and  play  writer,  and  to  twenty-seven  shillings  a  ton,  and 
Lord  Napier,  of  Magdala.  the  position  of  matters  became  seri- 

The  influenza  invaded  American  ous.  At  this  point  the  masters, met 
shores  December  21, 1889,  and  held  a  the  men  in  conference,  and  their  dif- 
brief  but  dreaded  reign  of  terror.  It  ficulties  were  compromised;  not,  how- 
was  fortunately  a  mild  type  of  the  ever,  without  a  loss  to  the  industrial 
malady,  and  yet  it  caused  wide  havoc,  districts  of  the  North  of  England  of 
In  the  Southern  and  trans- Mississippi  ^300,000. 

cities  it  was  not  so  fatal  as  among  the  In  May  Mr.  Burt,  M.  P.,  presided 
residents  of  the  Northeastern  regions,  at  a  conference  at  Jolimont,  in  Bel- 
especially  chose  upon  the  Atlantic  gium,  of  representatives  of  265,000 
seaboard.  The  unseasonable  changes  miners  of  all  nations.  The  eight- 
of  the  weather  swelled  the  death-rate  hour  day  was  advocated,  to  be  secured, 
terribly  during  the  first  days  of  1890.  if  possible,  by  legislation. 
Among  the  victims  in  this  country  In  January  the  Liverpool  grain 
were  Walker  Blaine,  General  Robert  porters  struck.  On  the  continent 
C.  Schenck,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  3,000  workmen  held  a  meeting  at 
Adam  Forepaugh.  Boston  suffered  Bonn  at  which  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  largest  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  ist  of  May  a  labor  holiday,  where- 
the  death  rate,  2. 1 1  per  cent,  of  a  pop-  on  to  demonstrate  in  favor  of  an 
Illation  of  420,000.  In  number  of  eight-hour  day.  The  end  of  the 
deaths,  New  York  led,  with  2,503.  In  month  saw  the  strike  movement  ex- 
view  of  the  epidemic,  the  Lenten  re-  tended  into  Westphalia.  In  England 
strictions  of  the  Catholic  church  were  February  was  marked  by  the  strike 
greatly  modified.  of  dock  laborers  at  Newport  and  Mon- 

T?TTorM^i='AXT  o-T-oTtrr-i-  mouth,  2cciA  of  200  of  the  men  in  the 

EUROPEAN  STRIKES.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^t  Liverpool.     In  March 

The  year  1890  will  long  be  remem-  10,000  London  shoemakers  struck, 
bered  for  its  gigantic  labor  strikes,  and  in  Spain  14,000  workmen  in  Bar- 
The  agitation  seems  to  have  been  gen-  celona,  and  40,000  in  Catalonia  struck 
eral  throughout  Europe,  and  if  we  ex-  for  higher  wages  and  fewer  hours, 
cept  the  arrests  of  the  notorious  Lou-  In  France  the  colliers  in  St.  Eloi  also 
ise  Michel,  at  Roanne,  for  incendiary  turned  out.  In  Belgium  the  coal 
speeches,  and  of  the  Marquis  de  miners  at  Charleroi  demanded  an  ad- 
Mores  and  about  fifty  other  anarch-  vance  of  15  per  cent,  and,  failing  to 
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:get  it,  struck  work.  The  end  of  the  The  London  postmen  at  the  central 
month  witnessed  the  triumphant  re-  office  struck,  but  thought  better  of  it 
turn  of  the  Plymouth  dockers  to  work,  and  returned  to  work  the  next  day. 
on  their  own  terms.  The  2d  battalion  of  guards  refused  to 

In  April  there  were  riotous  collis-  obey  orders  on  parade  until  their 
ions  between  police  assisted  by  the  grievances  were  redressed,  and  as  a 
troops  of  Vienna,  and  the  strikers,  punishment  were  sent  to  Bermuda. 
8^000  in  number.  In  England  (Kent)  Similar  acts  of  insubordination  oc- 
both  the  bargemen  and  brickmakers  curred  among  the  artillery  stationed 
struck,  as  also  did  the  laborers  in  respectively  at  Exeter  and  Chatham, 
the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich.  In  and  the  men  of  the  East  Surrey  regi- 
Liverpool  5,000  men  went  on  strike;  ment  at  Guernsey.  In  Berlin  16  sol- 
and  on  the  same  day  the  Manchester  diers  of  the  78th  regiment  who  were 
Jew  tailors,  pressers,  and  machinists  socialists  were  sentenced  to  prison  for 
struck  for  shorter  hours  and  more  refusing  to  obey  orders, 
pay.  In  Ireland  Ihe  movement  The  renewal  of  the  dock  strike  at 
showed  itself  in  Dublin,  where  2,000  Southampton,  England,  in  Septem- 
spinners  struck,  and  in  Cork,  among  ber,  was  marked  by  serious  riots  and 
the  shipping  and  railroad  men,  com-  not  a  little  bloodshed, 
pletely  paralyzing  the  carrying  trade  The  increased  cost  of  labor  to  the 
for  the  time  being.  London  dock  companies  is  stated  as 

The  approach  of  May  day  saw  a  ;^i5o,ooo  per  annum, 
continuance  of  the  agitation  on  the    .  On  the  17th  of  December  the  Glas- 
•continent.     In  Austria  it  had  extend-  gow  dock  laborers  struck,  the  masters 
•ed  to  20  trades,  while  in  Hungary  it  having  announced  their  intention  of 
assumed  colossal  proportions.  employing  only  non-union  men. 

May  day  was  observed  all  over  the  Few  workingmen  have  greater 
continent,  and,  with  the  exception  of  grievances  than  English  and  Scotch 
-a  slight  skirmish  with  the  police  in  railroad  employes,  and  they  are  with- 
Paris,  passed  off  quietly  enough  out  exception  overworked.  For 
■everywhere.  From  a  labor  point  of  some  time  a  strike  among  the  Scotch 
view  the  day  was  a  thorough  sue-  railroad  men  had  been  in  contem- 
cess,  for  it  exhibited  the  men's  pow-  plation,  and  on  the  2 2d  of  Decem- 
er  over  their  employers,  who  had  in  ber  4,500  men  struck  for  shorter  hours, 
many  places  threatened  with  dismissal  Freight  traffic  came  to  a  standstill, 
those  who  took  part  in  the  demonstra-  while  the  passenger  traffic  was  greatly 
tion.  demoralized. 

On  Sunday,  the  4th  of  May,  a  great  It  only  remains  to  add  that  in  the 
labor  demonstration  was  held  in  early  part  of  the  year  the  committee 
Hyde  Park,  London,  in  which  250,000  of  the  House  of  Lords  reported  in 
persons  took  part.  At  Leeds  the  favor  of  legislation  to  remedy  the 
strikers  became  exceedingly  turbu-  evils  of  the  sweating  system,  and  to 
lent,  and  on  the  ist  of  July  troops  note  with  anxiety  that  a  new  feature 
were  dispatched  from  York  to  quell  of  the  labor  disputes  towards  the  end 
the  riot.  of  the  year  was  a  tendency  among 

In  July  the  agitation  seemed  to  capitalists  to  themselves  organize  and 
have  spread  into  the  ranks  of  the  Lon-  combine  against  labor.  Such  a  pro- 
don  police,  postmen,  and  even  the  ceeding,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  tend  to 
military,  a  significant  circumstance  emphasize  and  aggravate,  rather  than 
which  was  not  regarded  without  ap-  mollify  or  lessen,  the  differences  which 
prehension.  The  Bow  street  police  unfortunately  from  time  to  time  arise 
struck,  and  the  criminals  of  the  neigh-  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
borhood  were  not  slow  to  take  advan-  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  German 
tage  of  the  situation.  Amongst  other  Emperor  in  the  cause  of  human  labor 
outrages  they  committed  a  felonious  and  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
attack  on  the  carriage  of  Lady  Shrews-  gress  inaugurated  by  him  will  be 
bury,  who  was  driving  to  the  opera,   dealt  with  in  another  place. 


lo  LABOR  INTERESTS  IN  GERMANY, 

•  THE  RETIREMENT  OF  BISMARCK,  wards  stated  by  Caprivi  in  the  Reich- 

stag,  no  change  whatever  in  Ger- 
The  event  of  the  year  in  Germany  many's  relations  with  foreign  govern- 
was,  without  question,  the  fall  of  Bis-  ments,  though  some  alarm  had  been 
marck.  His  resignation  as  Minister  excited  in  Italy,  which  had  long- 
of  Commerce,  which  was  accepted  by  looked  to  Bismarck  as  a  protector  of 
the  Emperor  on  the  24th  of  January,  her  interests,  and  in  France,  where  it 
was  not  unexpected,  and  it  served  as  was  feared  that  the  Chancellor's  re- 
the  prelude  only  to  his  complete  re-  signment  portended  a  precipitation 
tirement  from  state  affairs  in  March,  of  the  inevitable  war.  Caprivi  made 
Rumors  of  friction  between  the  young  his  first  official  public  appearance  at 
Emperor  and  the  old  servant  of  his  the  opening  of  the  Prussian  Diet  on 
house  had  long  been  in  the  air.  Va-  the  15  th  of  April,  on  which  occasion 
rious  reasons  were  assigned,  and  in-  he  made  an  exceedingly  favorable 
numerable  speculations  indulged  in,  impression.  In  his  speech  he  stated, 
as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  Chancel-  amongst  other  things,  his  intention  of 
lor's  retirement,  amongst  others,  a  discontinuing  the  official  use  of  the 
disagreement  as  to  the  policy  of  len-  press.  With  an  admirable  tact  he 
iency  towards  Socialism,  to  which,  the  eulogized  the  late  Chancellor,  who 
young  Emperor  inclined.  Another  had  thoroughly  established  himself 
statement  was  that  the  Chancellor  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  revocation 
of  the  ordinance  of  1852,  which  re-  LABOR  INTERESTS  IN  GERMANY. 

quired  that  all  communication  be-  The  issue  of  two  Imperial  rescripts 
tween  the  King  and  his  Ministers  in  February  created  a  sensation;  the 
should  be  through  the  Chancellor,  thus  one  referred  to  the  summoning  of  an 
making  each  Minister  directly  respon-  International  Labor  Congress,  and  the 
sible  to  the  Emperor,  and  greatly  di-  other  to  matters  concerning  the  ira- 
minishing  the  power  and  influence  of  mediate  welfare  of  the  working 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  real  reason,  classes,  such  as  an  extension  of  the 
however,  was  no  doubt  truly  stated  insurance  system  and  other  matters 
by  Prince  Bismarck  in  reply  to  one  of  of  health  and  morals.  These  rescripts 
his  numerous  interrogators:  "  His  produced  a  decline  on  the  Bourse. 
Majesty,"  said  the  Prince,  "wishes  to  The  International  Labor  Congress 
be  his  own  Chancellor.  There  is  no  met  at  Berlin  on  the  15  th  of  March, 
other  reason."  The  fact  seems  to  eleven  foreign  governments  being 
be  that  the  Emperor  wishes  to  be  in  represented,  and  the  Prince  Bishop  of 
fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  ruler  of  Breslau  attended  the  conference  as 
his  people,  and  in  this  matter  his'vig-  the  representative  of  the  Pope.  The 
orous  personality  will  brook  no  inter-  Congress,  after  sitting  for  a  fortnight^ 
ference  or  opposition.  Bismarck's  delivered  a  report  which  took  the  form 
resignation  as  Chancellor  was  accept-  of  certain  recommendations,  of  which 
ed  on  the  20th  of  March.  His  depart-  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
ure  from  Berlin,  for  Friedrichsruhe,  Women  of  any  age,  and  children  un- 
his  country  seat,  after  the  acceptance  der  14,  to  be  forbidden  to  work  in 
of  his  resignation,  was  the  signal  for  mines.  Labor  to  cease  on  Sunday, 
one  of  the  greatest  popular  demon-  except  work  of  necessity.  Children 
strations  of  the  year.  The  expres-  to  be  debarred  from  working  until 
sions  of  public  grief  and  respect  were  they  have  reached  in  the  North  the 
so  marked  that  the  scene  has  been  age  of  14,  and  in  the  South  that  of  12, 
compared  to  the  passing  of  a  great  and  in  both  cases  for  two  years  longer 
funeral  procession.  Count  Herbert  to  be  debarred  from  working  at  night. 
Bismarck  followed  his  father  into  re-  Women  not  to  work  at  night,  nor  for 
tirement.  more  than  1 1  hours  a  day,  nor  within 

General  George  Leo  von  Caprivi  one  month  of  confinement.  Coal 
was  immediately  appointed  Bis-  mines  to  be  scientifically  protected, 
marck's  successor.  The  change  of  and  disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
ministers  made,  as  was  shortly  after-  tion.     Each  nation  to  carry  out  such. 
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of  these  recommendations  as  it  sees  rank  of  officers.  The  Emperor  fur- 
fit,  ther  deprecated  the  luxury  which  ob- 

The  Reichstag,  before  its  proroga-  tained  in  the  services,  and  urged  a 
tion  on  the  24th  of  January,  was  oc-  spirit,  of  Spartan  self  sacrifice  and 
cupied  chiefly  with  the  consideration  simplicity  of  life, 
of  the  renewal  of  the  anti-socialist  On  the  12th  of  April  the  Samoan 
law,  which  expired  by  lapse  of  treaty  with  the  United  States  was 
time  on  the  30th  of  September.  The  formally  ratified,  and  on  the  6th  of 
arbitrary  powers  conferred  on  the  May  the  Emperor  opened  the  Reich- 
police,  of  expulsion  of  Socialists,  were  stag  in  person.  His  speech  was  an 
strongly  objected  to  by  the  National-  introduction  to  the  Army  Bill,  which 
Liberals,  and  finally  the  Conservatives  provided  for  the  addition  of  18,000 
joined  with  the  Liberals  in  rejecting  men  and  70  batteries  to  the  peace  ef- 
the  bill  for  a  renewal  of  the  measure,  f ective,  despite  which,  however,   he 

The  general  elections  for  the  Reich-  strongly  insisted  on  his  pacific  inten- 
stag  were  held  on  the  20th  of  Febru-  tions.  He  promised  by  way  of 
ary,  with  a  result  remarkable  for  the  home  legislation  a  bill  for  the 
large  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote,  the  strengthening  of  paternal  authority 
Socialists  exhibiting  a  strength  hith-  over  children,  and,  what  was  more 
erto  unsuspected.  In  Berlin  alone  important,  a  bill  for  the  better  regula- 
they  recorded  a  gain  of  33,000  voters,  tion  of  courts  of  arbitration,  so  as  to 
and  a  total  gain  throughout  the  coun-  include  the  determination  of  labor 
try  of  567,405  voters.  The  Liberal  vote  disputes.  The  Army  Bill  was  passed 
increased  8,000  and  the  Conservative  without  serious  opposition,  and  the 
vote  decreased  35,000.  Prince  Bis-  only  noticeable  feature  in  the  debate 
marck  drove  to  the  parliament  build-  was  the  eloquent  speech  in  its  favor 
ing  and  recorded  his  vote  for  the  Con-  by  the  aged  Count  Von  Moltke,  then 
servatives.  The  Socialist  strength  in  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
three  years  has  advanced  in  round  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  nine- 
figures  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  tieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  the  empire.  Count  Von  Moltke  was  celebrated  in 
This  victory  of  the  Socialists  was  said  Berlin  as  a  public  holiday,  and  with 
to  be  due  to  the  course  of  Prince  Bis-  great  popular  enthusiasm.  The  ab- 
marck  and  the  anti-socialist  law.  "In  sence  of  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
Germany,"  said  a  prominent  Socialist,  Prince  Bismarck,  from  the  festivities^ 
"the  common  lot  of  a  common  man  occasioned  serious  criticism. 
is  to  pay  taxes,  serve  in  the  army  and  Much  friction  is  caused  by  the  pass- 
keep  his  mouth  shut;  Socialism  does  port  regulations  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
away  with  armies."  and  a  petition  was  presented  for  their 

Extra  police  precautions  were  taken  abolition,  but  for  military  reasons  the 
to  preserve  order  on  the  ist  of  Octo-  Government  declined  to  promise  any 
ber,  the  day  when  a  large  number  of  relaxation  thereof  for  some  years  to 
exiled  socialists  might  be  expected  to  come. 

return  to  Germany.  They  were  un-  Quite  the  most  important  political 
necessary,  however.  On  the  13th  the  event  of  the  year  was  the  extension 
Socialist  Congress  met,  discussed  re-  for  another  seven  years  of  the  Triple 
ligion,  and  indorsed  strikes  and  boy-  Alliance,  which  would  have  expired 
cotting.  The  general  sentiment,  how-  in  1892.  By  it,  Germany  and  Italy 
ever,  was  in  favor  of  lawful  and  par-  agree  to  support  Austria  in  the  event 
liamentary  agitation,  rather  than  a  of  a  Russian  invasion  of  the  Balkans, 
resort  to  physical  violence  or  crime,  the  most  effective  guarantee,  as  has 

already  been  proved,  of  the  peace  of 
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Towards  the  end  of  March  an  Im-  The  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
perial  rescript  was  again  issued,  which  year  was  presented  on  the  27  th  of 
could  not  fail  to  be  popular.  This  November.  By  this  the  revenue  and 
time  it  was  addressed  to  the  army,  expenditures  are  made  to  balance  at 
and  opened  to  the  middle  classes  the   1,130,645,888  marks. 


12  PROF.  KOCH'S  GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

In  August,  September,  and  October  ery  belongs  to  Professor  Koch.    This 
the   Emperor  was   engaged   upon   a  discovery,  coupled  with  the  remark- 
royal  progress,  ostensibly  merely  for  able   investigations  of    Pasteur,   led 
travel  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Dr.   Koch   to  undertake  a  series  of 
neighboring  sovereigns,  but  to  which  experiments  with  a  view  to  finding 
some  political  importance   has  been  means  of  waging;  successful  warfare 
attached.     He  visited  Queen  Victoria  against  the  bacillus, 
at  Osborn,  and  King  Leopold  at  Os-       On  the  4th  of  Augrust,  before  the 
tend;    he  proceeded   to   Russia  and   loth  International  Medical  Congress, 
was  met  by  the  Czar  at  Narva,  whence  at  Berlin,  Dr.  Koch  hinted  at  experi- 
the  imperial  party  journeyed  to  St.   ments  then  being  made  by  him,  which 
Petersburg.     The   Emperor  William   might,  he  said,  result  in  an  important 
was  accompanied  by  Chancellor  Von  remedial 
Caprivi,  and  both  were  received  with  discovery 
the  greatest  cordiality.      Numerous  in  cases  of 
interviews  took  place  between  Cap-   tuberculo- 
rivi  and  M.  Giers,  and  opinion  as  to  sis.     The 
the  result  of  the  visit,  which  lasted  a  Professor 
week,  seems   to  have   been  that  the  was  as  good 
prospects   of    European   peace   were  as  his  word, 
thereby  strengthened:    InSeptember  and    in    a 
the  German  and  Austrian  Emperors   couple  of  ^ 
met  at  Rohnstock,  where  Caprivi  and   months  was  ' 
Count  Kalnoky  were  both  in  attend-   publicly  ex- 
ance.     The  Emperors  embraced,  after  periment- 
which  they  are  said  to  have  discussed   iiig  with    a 
the  McKinley  tariff  bill  and  the  pro-   certain 
priety  of  retaliation.     Their  mutual  lymph   of 

entente  was  confirmed   by  their  joint  hisownpri-       p^^p  hoeeht  kock  m  d 
hunting  expedition  to   Styria,   after  vateprep- 
which  the  Kaiser  returned  to  Berlin,   aration.    The  principle  of  the  remedy 

The  Parliamentary  committee  on  is  almost  universally  thought  to  be 
the  Workshops  and  Factories  Act  are  that  of  Pasteur's  attenuated  virus, 
considering  how  best  to  give  effect  to  Its  action,  however,  is  no  secret.  It 
the  recommendations  of  the  Interna-  destroys  the  tuberculous  tissue,  and 
tional  Labor  Conference.  its  effects  are  more  easily  observed 

On  the  19th  of  November  the  mar-  in  a  simple  case  of  lupus  than  in  the 
riageofthe  Princess  Victoria  of  Prus-  more  complicated  forms  of  the  dis- 
sia  with  Prince  Adolphus  of  Schaum-  ease.  The  number  of  patients  and 
burg-Lippe,  was  solemnized  at  Berlin,  physicians  arriving  at  Berlin  rapidly 
Upon  Bismarck's  retirement,  the  increased,  and  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
estrangement  which  had  existed  be-  ber  there  were  no  less  than  2,000 
tween  the  Emperor  and  his  sister  foreign  doctors  visiting  the  city.  The 
ceased,  and  the  brother  and  sister  Emperor,  as  an  extraordinary  mark 
were  reconciled.  The  Princess  sin-  of  his  confidence  and  appreciation, 
cerely  hated  the  Chancellor,  who  had  presented  Dr.  Koch  with  $250,000  to 
prevented  her  marriage  to  Prince  build  a  hospital,  and  a  like  sum  as 
Alexander  of  Battcnburg.  a   personal   present.     Honors  began 

to  be  heaped  upon  the  Doctor.     The 
PROF.  KOCH'S  GREAT  DISCOVERY,   m^ji^^,    g^^j,,',,   „f   Vienna  elected 

For  centuries  consumption  has  him  an  honorary  member,  and  the 
baffled  medical  science,  both  as  to  its  Emperor  William  bestowed  on  him 
diagnosis  and  its  treatment.  Only  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  oider  of 
recently  has  the  disease  been  discov-  the  Red  Eagle.  The  lymph  is 
ered  to  be  the  work  of  a  distinct  a  brownish,  transparent  liquid,  so 
bacillus.  The  discovery  of  the  tuber-  prepared  as  to  be  proof  against 
culous  bacillus  was  an  epoch-marking  deterioration  until  diluted.  It  Is 
event,  and  the  honor  of  that  discov-  applied    subcutaneously     by     injec- 
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tions,     originally    weak,    but     daily  entific  authorities  of  all  countries  join 

increasing    in    strength    up    to    500  in  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 

times   the  original    strength    given,  discovery,  and  even  national  jealous- 

Dr.   Koch  has  had  numerous  critics  ies  seem,  for  the  time  being,  happily 

and  detractors,  and  not  a  few  claim  suspended,  since  the  December  Jour- 

to    have    made    similar    discoveries  nal  de  M^decine  et  de  Chir  speaks  of  it  in 

themselves.     It  is  still  premature  to  terms  of  undisguised  approval.     Se- 

pass  a  verdict  on  the  discovery.  vere  strictures,  however,  were  passed 

In  this  country  the  medical  profes-  on  Dr.  Koch's  refusal  to  disclose  the 
sion  received  eagerly  the  favorable  method  of  procuring  his  lymph;  and 
reports  of  their  brethren  as  they  ar-  continued  silence  on  this  point  was 
rived  from  Berlin.  In  New  York,  threatening  to  become  discreditable, 
Doctors  Jacobi  and  Heinemann  were  when  what  purported  to  be  a  full  dis- 
inoculating  in  December,  and  a  Bac-  closure  was  published, 
teriological  Institute  was  incorpo- 
rated in  that  city  "  for  the  study  and  THE  PASSION  PLAY. 
gratuitous  treatment  of  contagious  In  Bavaria,  the  village  of  Ober- 
diseases,  comprising  a  Koch  and  a  Ammergau  celebrated  its  decennial 
Pasteur  department  for  the  treatment  performance  of  the  Passion  play  in 
of  tuberculosis  and  hydrophobia.**  It  fulfillment  of  a  pious  vow  made  by 
was  soon  found  that  the  American  their  ancestors  in  1663,  bearing  refer- 
constitution  would  not  tolerate  the  ence  to  the  staying  of  a  then-existing 
large  initial  injections  given  in  Ger-  epidemic.  The  play  is  enacted  in  the 
many.  The  lymph,  at  first,  should  in  open  air,  and  represents  the  various 
no  case  be  given  in  larger  injections  scenes  in  the  Passion  of  Christ.  Jo- 
than  I  milligramme  for  adults.  Its  seph  Mayer,  who  has  played  the 
administration  to  those  suffering  from  Christus  on  three  successive  occa- 
heart  disease  is  attended  with  some  sions,  is  a  devout  peasant  of  the  neigh- 
danger,  even  in  small  doses.  This  is  borhood,  and  he  has  indignantly  re- 
American  opinion  on  the  subject.  At  fused  large  sums  to  present  the  char- 
the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  where  Dr.  acter  upon  other  stages.  The  play, 
Heinemann  inoculates,  a  number  of  which  is  preceded  by  early  masses, 
patients  have  been  reported  as  pro-  takes  nearly  the  whole  of  each  day  to 
gressing  favorably,  and  in  many  cases,  perform,  and  was  repeated  twice  or 
with  every  prospect  of  a  permanent  thrice  a  week  from  May  26th  to  Sep- 
cure.  tember  28th.     Lodging  in  the  village 

In  Canada  the  first  consignment  of  is  controlled  by  the  English  excur- 
the  lymph  was  brought  to  Toronto  sion  agents,  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son,  and 
from  New  York  by  Dr.  George  A.  Gaze  &  Co.,  and  allegation  of  extor- 
Bingham.  He  thus  graphically  de-  tionate  charges  has  been  made, 
scribes  the  result  of  an  injection:  The  Regent  of  Bavaria  has,  it  is  said, 
"Before  the  injection,  "he  says,  "they  prohibited  the  repetition  of  the  play 
(the  bacilli)  are  like  rods  or  pipe-  on  this  ground.  Numerous  clergy- 
stems,"  and  shortly  afterwards,  "  the  men  have  been  witnesses  of  the  per- 
bacilli  were  all  broken  up  in  small  formance,  and  all  concur  in  stating 
spores,  showing  that  the  tissues  that  that  it  is  wonderful,  soul-stirring,  and 
fed  them  were  dead,  and  the  bacilli  tends  to  increase  devotion,  yet  they 
had  nothing  to  feed  upon,  and  conse-  hope  it  will  not  be  repeated.  Messrs. 
quently  died."  The  lymph,  he  says.  Cook  and  Gaze,  they  say,  have  vul- 
gives  good  results  also  in  case  of  tu-  garized  it,  and  have  turned  a  relig- 
berculosis  of  the  larynx  and  the  ious  function  of  deep  significance  into 
bones;  but  when  it  has  attacked  the  a  mere  show, 
luncfs  the  effect  is  not  so  evident. 
Dr  Heinemann  states  that  the  pres-        THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT. 

ent  supply  of  lymph  will  have  to  be  Early  in  February  the  action  of  a 

carefully  husbanded,  as  there  is  little  boy  just  out  of  his  teens,  electrified 

prospect    of    its    being    replenished  all  France.     The  Due  d'Orleans,  the 

within  six  months.     The  highest  sci-  eldest  son  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  and 
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heir-presumptive  of  the  French  Or-  of  Public  Instruction.  The  policy  of 
leanists,  having  attained  his  legal  the  new  Government  was  declared  to 
majority,  left  his  place  of  exile;  and  be  a  vigorous  defense  of  republican 
on  the  7th  of  February  appeared  in  institutions.  They  vouchsafed  prom- 
Paris,  and  demanded  to  be  enlisted  ises  of  social  and  economic  reforms, 
tinder  the  conscript  law.  He  was  which  were  in  part  redeemed  the  fol- 
immediately  arrested  for  breaking  lowing  month,  when  on  the  19th  of 
the  law  of  exile,  was  tried,  convicted,  April  it  was  decided  to  make  a  re- 
and  sentenced  to  two  years'  impris-  trenchment  to  the  extent  of  20,000,000 
onment.  It  was  not,  however,  in-  francs  in  the  budget, 
tended  to  carry  out  the  sentence;  and  The  chambers  have  been  occupied 
after  four  months'  nominal  confine-  throughout  the  year  in  considering 
ment  at  Clairvaux,  the  young  man  matters  of  commercial  importance  to 
was  politely  escorted  across  the  fron-  the  country  by  reason  of  the  approach- 
tier  to  Switzerland.  France,  who  ing  termination  of  treaties.  At  the 
loves  her  sons  to  be  patriotic,  saw  autumn  session  a  government  tariff 
nothing  ridiculous  in  the  adventure,  bill  was  presented,  a  measure  care- 
er even  in  the  somewhat  bombastic  fully  prepared  with  a  view  to  discrim- 
manifesto  addressed  to  the  army,  inating  against  the  commodities  of 
which  followed.  The  young  man  this  country,  in  retaliation  for  the 
thus  apostrophized  those  whom  he  duties  imposed  on  French  goods  by 
claimed  as  comrades,  "  Keep  the  place  the  McKinley  bill.  In  the  spring  M. 
for  me,"  he  said,  **  I  shall  come  and  Carnot  made  a  presidential  progress 
take  it.  Yours  for.  France  and  God,  through  the  country,  visiting  Avig- 
Philippe."  non,    Montpelier,  and    other   places. 

On  the  13  th  of  March  occurred  the  His  reception  was  every  where  cordial, 
fall  of  the  Tirard  ministry.  This  had  and  often  enthusiastic.  He  was 
been  foreseen  early  in  the  year,  and  warmly  welcomed  in  Alsace, 
the  resignation  of  M.  Constans  (the  In  May  the  Government  consented 
real  strong  man  of  the  cabinet)  on  the  to  the  conversion  of  Egypt's  national 
ist  of  March,  served  to  precipitate  debt.  France  had  hitherto  stood  in 
matters.  M.  Constans  was  Minister  the  way  of  this  business,  as  a  protest 
of  the  Interior,  and  to  him  belonged  against  England's  continued  occupa- 
a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  Chief  tion  of  Egypt.  England  now  declared 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  a  her  intention  of  evacuating  Egypt  as 
very  important  appointment.  Sena-  soon  as  her  presence  should  no  longer 
tor  Mazeau  was  named  for  this  office,  be  needed  to  guarantee  internal  peace, 
a  man  distasteful  to  M.  Constans,  who  She  declined,  however,  to  fix  a  date, 
objected  and  finally  resigned,  being  In  Africa  trouble  occurred  in  the 
immediately  replaced  by  the  radical,  spring  with  the  King  of  Dahomey, 
M.  Bourgeois.  The  Tirard  ministry  and  some  severe  fighting  took  place, 
resigned,  ostensibly  on  the  Turkish  By  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
commercial  treaty,  in  other  words,  France  acquired  a  large  tract  of  new 
"  because  the  senate  insisted  on  a  pro-  territory  in  Africa,  and  England  rec- 
hibitory  duty  on  raisins,"  but  really  ognized  her  protectorate  in  Madagas- 
by  reason  of  its  own  inherent  weak-  car.  In  return  for  this  France  recog- 
ness.  Thus  ended  M.  Tirard's  second  nized  England's  protectorate  in  Zan- 
administration,    prolonged   doubtless  zibar. 

by  his  promptness  in  dealing  with  Boulangism  is  practically  dead. 
Boulanger  and  his  agitation,  and  for-  Boulanger,  utterly  discredited,  found 
tuitously,  by  the  success  of  the  Paris  his  party  completely  defeated  at  the 
Exposition.  May  municipal  elections.     The  Paris 

On  the  1 6th  of  March  the  new  cab-  Figaro  in  August  published  a  series 
inet  was  chosen,  with  M.  de  Freycinet  of  articles  showing  the  General  to 
as  President  of  the  Council  and  Min-  have  been  guilty  of  much  duplicity, 
ister  of  War.  M.  Constans  returned  plotting  with  opposite  parties,  at  one 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  time  with  the  Royalists,  at  another 
M.  Bourgeois  was  relegated  to  that  with  the  Radicals.     He  seems  to  have 
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leceived  from  the  Duchesse  d'Uzes  which  was  sold  on  the  29th  of  May  in 

$600,000,  of  which  sum  she  received  Paris  for  $170,000,  the  highest  price 

no  account,   and  $500,000  from  the  ever  paid   for   the  work  of  a  living 

Comte  de  Paris.    The  Comte  de  Paris,  artist, 
indeed,  justified  his  negotiation  with 

BoHlanger.     "Proscribed  by  the   re-  AFFAIRS  IN  SPAIN. 

public,"  said  he,  "I  take  up,  in  order  The  cabinet  crisis,  threatened  in  the 

to   fight  it,  the  arms  with  which  it  early  part  of  January,  was  for  a  time 

supplies  me."     An  amusing  sequel  to  averted  by  the  illness  of  the  baby 


the    "Revelations"    were    the    half  monarch,   who  was    suffering   from 

dozen  or  so  duels  that  followed  their  serious  cardiac  attacks.     On  the  loth 

publication.     It  is  hardly  necessary  of  January  he  had  a  relapse.     Sen. 

to  add  that  in  French  duels  no  loss  of  Sagasta  had  a  couple  of  days  before 

life  attends  the  encounter.  offered  to  resign,  but  his  resignation 

M.  Secretan  (whose  prosecution,  to-  was  not  accepted;  and  at  a  cabinet 

gether  with  that  of  two  other  persons,  council  at  which  Sagasta  presided,  it 

for  fraud  in  connection  with  the  fa-  was   unanimously  decided   that  the 

mous  copper  ring  of  1889,  terminated  Premier  should  retain  office  and  that 

on  the  z8th  of  May  with  a  sentence  of  in  the  event  of  the  King's  death  the 

six  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  crown  should  pass  to  his  elder  sister, 

of  10,000  francs)  appealed  against  his  with  Queen  Christmaas  Regent.     On 

sentence,  which,  however,  was  con-  the  rgth  the  King  was  pronounced  out 

firmed,  except  that  the  fine  was  re-  of  danger.    The  Liberal  Premier  then 

duced  to  3,000  francs.     The  sale  of  his  proceeded  with  his  universal  suffrage 

unique  collection  of  pictures  in  1889,  bill,  which,  in  spite  of  the  weakness 

including  Millet's  Angelus,  will  long  of  his  position,  passed  the  Cortes.   The 

be  remembered.  budget  showed  "the  usual  deficiency" 

Another  famous  picture  sale  was  of  about  $20,000,000.     The  Conserva- 

that  of  Meissonier's "  Napoleon  1814,"  lives,  anxious  that  the  coming  elec- 
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tions— the  first  under  Sagasta's  prin-  (329  to  61).  The  debate,  which  had. 
ciple  of  universal  suffrage — should  be  lasted  five  days,  was  upon  the  ques- 
presided  over  by  a  Conservative  min-  tion  of  internal  administration,  in- 
ister,  used  their  influence  with  the  eluding  several  matters  of  finance. 
Queen  Regent  to  request  Sagasta's  Violent  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
resignation.  He  resigned  on  the  5  th  Triple  Alliance.  This  vote  of  confi- 
of  July  amid  a  general  feeling  of  sur-  dence,  coupled  with  the  large  govern- 
prise  and  regret,  and  Senor  Canovas  ment  majority  secured  at  the  Novem- 
del  Castillo  formed  a  cabinet.  These  ber  elections,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
events  were  followed  by  slight  dis-  event  of  the  year  in  Italy.  The  elec- 
turbances.  tions  resulted  in  a  government  ma- 

June,  July,  August,  and  September  jority  of  270  in  the  new  house,  repre- 
saw  the  cholera  raging  in  Valencia,  senting  four-fifths  of  the  whole  body 
and  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  deputies,  and  it  rendered  the  Tri- 
north  of  that  place.  In  October  the  pie  Alliance  stronger  than  ever.  This 
disease  appeared  in  Barcelona.  Gen-  was  largely  promoted  by  Crispi's 
erally  the  much  dreaded  Asiatic  type  speech  at  Florence  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
of  the  disease  seems  to  have  prevailed,   tober,  which  was  a  vigorous  attack  on 

In  April  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  the  Irridentists. 
Cerralbo,  the  Carlist  leader,  at  Valen-  On  the  17th  of  December,  Crispi,  in 
cia,  was  the  signal  for  an  anti-Carlist  a  speech  delivered  in  the  chamber, 
riot  at  that  place,  in  which  thousands  denied  that  Italy  intended  to  occupy 
took  part.  Troops  were  called  out  to  Kassala;  which  bodes  well  for  a  settle- 
disperse  the  rioters,  and  during  the  ment  of  the  Anglo-Italian  difficulty  in 
melee  many  were  injured,  and  some  East  Africa.  The  general  policy  of  the 
killed.  Government  he  described  as  pacific. 

In  September  a  fire  broke  out  in  AT,r»^«TA  «T,vT^A«Tr 

the  famous  Moorish  palace  of  the  Al-  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

hambra  in  Granada,  which  burned  all  The  race  hatred  existing  between 
night,  doing  immense  damage,  and  the  Germans  and  Czechs  was  mani- 
utterly  destroying  the  magnificent  fested  with  unusual  vigor  at  the  Bo- 
Sala  de  la  Barca,  and  the  court  of  hemian  Diet  in  May.  A  demand  had 
the  Arraganes.  This  court  will  be  re-  been  made  that  the  Emperor  should 
membered  by  those  who  have  visited  be  formally  crowned  King  of  Bohe- 
Granada  as  the  first  court  one  enters,  mia;  and  when  Count  Taaffe  an- 
The  Sala  de  la  Barca  at  the  upper  end  nounced  that  no  change  was  proposed 
forms  the  vestibule  to  the  Sala  de  to  be  made  in  the  constitution,  nor 
Embarjadores  where  Columbus  re-  was  it  intended  that  any  coronation 
ceived  his  commission  from  Ferdi-  at  Prague  should  take  place,  the  fric- 
nand  and  Isabella  in  1492.  It  is  a  tion  between  the  two  parties  in- 
pity  the  palace  is  thus  injured;  but  creased  in  violence.  The  Germans 
no  doubt  it  will  soon  be  restored  to  at  one  time  refused  to  sit  with  the 
all  its  recent  perfection,  as  the  Gov-  Czechs  in  the  same  Diet.  As  a  result 
ernment  keeps  an  expert  constantly  at  of  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
work  on  restorations.  Emperor,  the  German-Czech  confer- 

TTAT  TAM  PHT  TTTrQ  encc  couveued  at  Vienna  on  the  4th 
ITALIAN  POLITICS.  q£  January.  Its  sittings  were  con- 
signor Crispi,  in  spite  of  clerical  tinned  till  the  19th  of  January.  This 
hatred  at  home  and  abroad,  in  spite  conference  was  held  between  the 
of  a  strong  political  coalition  of  par-  leaders  of  each  party,  and  an  agree- 
ties,  and  in  spite  of  his  obnoxious  ment  was  for  a  time  patched  up,  in- 
bill  of  the  previous  December,  prac-  volving  many  concessions  to  the  Ger- 
tically  confiscating  church  property,  mans.  This  seriously  displeased  the 
found  himself  at  the  beginning  of  the  young  Czechs;  and,  according  to  the 
year  still  master  of  the  situation.  On  latest  intelligence,  the  quarrel  is  go- 
the  31st  of  May  he  received  a  new  ing  on  as  fiercely  as  ever,  while  the 
lease  of  power  by  a  vote  of  entire  Emperor  talks  of  convoking  another 
confidence    passed  by  the  chamber  conference. 
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In  August  and  September  violent  April  a  number  were  sent  home,  or 
floods  occurred  at  various  places.  The  expelled,  for  rioting, 
fine  old  Karl  bridge  over  the  River  The  remainder  of  the  year  is  occu- 
Moldau,  at  Prague,  collapsed  (4th  of  pied  by  one  long  succession  of  report- 
September),  and  30  persons  were  ed  plots  by,  and  arrest  of,  nihilists, 
drowned;  45,000  persons  were  said  to  On  the  4th  of  March,  several  nihilists 
have  been  rendered  destitute  by  the  were  arrested  near  the  Anetchkoff 
floods.  palace,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  the 

In   Hungary,  the  Prime  Minister,  Czar  received  a  letter  threatening  him 

Herr  von  Tisza,  resigned  rather  than  with  the  fate  of  his  predecessor  if  he 

amend    the    naturalization    laws    of  continued  his  tyrannical  policy.     On 

1877,  so  as  to  revive  Louis  Kossuth's  the  4th  of  April  the  Czar  was  forced 

citizenship.     He  declined,  in  spite  of  to  abandon  his  idea  of  residing  at  the 

considerable  pressure,  to  re-natural-  Imperial  palace  of  Gatchina,  explo- 

ize   Kossuth,  until  the  latter  should  sives  having  been  discovered  in  the 

recognize  the  Hungarian  constitution  grounds  of    the  palace,   and  subse- 

and     Francis   Joseph    as    Emperor,  quently  the  palace  itself  was  found  to 

Count  Von  Szapary  succeeded  Tisza  have  been  undermined.     It  was  also 

in  the  Ministry.     A  bill  brought  in  to  reported  that  the  Czar  had  abandoned 

re-naturalize  Kossuth  was  in  May  re-  his  projected  visit  to  Poland,  owing 

jected  by  the  lower  house.  to  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  wreck  his 

On  the  26th  of  August  the  whole  of  train.  These  events  thiewhis  Impe- 
the  town  of  Tokay,  the  centre  of  the  rial  Majesty  into  a  state  of  nervous 
Tokay  wine  trade,  was  destroyed  by  prostration;  so  at  least  it  was  report- 
fire,  with  the  exception  of  thirteen  ed.  He  was  certainly  sick  at  this 
houses.  time.     In  May,  15  men  and  women — 

«T,*,^,*  «,«r-  T^/^«  «r-,»r>*  TT^,^w  Russians— were  arrested  in  Paris,  in 

RUSSIA  RIPE  FOR  REVOLUTION.  ^  j^^  neighborhood,  for  manufactur- 

From  the  point  of  view  of  modem  ing  bombs.     In  June  a  widespread 

civilization,    affairs    in    Russia    can  conspiracy  was   discovered,   and    in 

hardly  be  regarded,  in  whatever  light  August  the  rumors  of  another  plot  by 

we  look  at  them,  as  satisfactory.     Re-  the  indefatigable  nihilists  led  to  the 

cent  revelations  have  only  served  to  arrest  of  Prof.  Corlowski,  of  the  Uni- 

confirm  the  opinion,  long  entertained,  versitv  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  r\'^^^\ 

that  the    Russian   administration  is  ber  of  students.     In  August,    «    ^ . 

tyrannical  and  corrupt,  while  the  pol-  sian   nihilists  were  arrested    ^n-      u 

icy  of  the  Government  is  warlike  and  Swiss  police   at    the    foot     1    \i)\\ 

aggressive — a  standing  menace  to  the  Blanc.     In   September,   a  train   ^' .^s 

peace  of  Europe.     In  February,  a  re-  wrecked,  in  which  the  Czar  Wc*-     .   - 

port  was  published  from  Kara,  in  Si-  posed  to  be  traveling;  and  some  lives 

beria,  which  stated  that  in  November  were  lost.     On  the  19th  of  November 

Madam  Sigida,  exiled  for  being  found  General  Seliverskoff  was  found  shot 

possessed  of    a   revolutionary   pam-  dead  in  his  room  in  a  Paris  hotel;  a 

phlet,  was  assaulted  by  the  Governor  mysterious  affair,  subsequently  found 

of  the  prison  at  Kara;  and,  upon  her  to  be   the  work  of  a  nihilist.     This 

resenting  it,   he  caused    her    to   be  was  the  revenge  for  the  sentence  of 

stripped  and  publicly  flogged.     She  death    passed    two  days    previously 

received  one  hundred  lashes,  and  died  upon  Sophie  Guengberg  and  her  ac- 

from  the  effects  of  the  punishment,  complices,  for    plotting  against  the 

To  •  avoid    similar    punishment,   her  Czar. 

three  companions  committed  suicide       In  July,  the  Government  ordered 

within  an  hour.  the  application    of    the    Decrees  of 

Probably  as  a  protest  against  this  1882,    directed     against    the     Jews, 

outrage,  a  general  revolt  of  the  stu-  These    decrees    provide   as  follows: 

dents    at    the    Russian   Universities  Jews  are  to  live  in  certain  towns  only, 

took  place  in  February  and  March;  None  are  permitted  to  own  land,  or 
and  on  the  17th  of  February  as  many  even  to  hire  it  for  agricultural  pur- 
as  500  students  were  arrested,  and  in  poses,  nor  is  a  Jew  allowed  to  hold 
Vol.  1—2. 
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shares  in,  or  work,  mines;  to 
enter  the  army,  or  the  legal, 
medical,  or  other  professions. 
The  enforcement  of  this  edict 
will  result  in  the  expulsion  of 
over  1,000,000  Jews  from  the 
country.  Considerable  indig- 
nation and  public  feeling  were 
manifested  in  London  upon 
the  subject,  and  public  meet- 
ings were  held  to  protest  re- 
spectfully against  the  meas- 
ure. Protests  had  likewise 
been  made  in  both  America 
and  England  on  the  subject 
of  the  Siberian  atrocities,  and 
in  neither  case  was  the  slight- 
est attention  paid  to  the  re- 
monstrance. On  the  15th  of 
December  stringent  instruc- 
tions were  sent  to  the  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  Caucasus, 
ordering  the  expulsion  of  all 
Jews  not  authorized  to  live 
there;  and  the  persecution  of 
this  people  still  goes  on.  One 
miserable  wretch  burnt  her- 
self to  death,  another  actually  wilheluina.  oueen  of  the  Netherlands. 
obtained  a  prostitute's  ticket, 

which,  it  seems,  enabled  her  to  avoid  war  with  Servia,  was  arrested,  partly 
expulsion.  Becoming  Christian,  even,  by  reason  of  his  own  indiscretion  in 
is  unavailing.  There  is  absolutely  no  revealing  the  plot  to  his  brother  offi- 
mercy.  cers.     He  was  tried  with   fourteen 

In  regard  to  matters  of  finance,  we  other  conspirators,  convicted  after  a 
find  that  the  Russian  budget  has  trial  of  several  weeks,  and,  on  the  28th 
doubled  itself  in  twenty  years,  that  of  June,  shot,  in  pursuance  of  his 
presented  by  M.Visnegradsky  in  Jan-  sentence.  His  co-plotters  were  sen- 
uary  amounting  to  nearly  ^i)o,ooo,-  tenced  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
000.  The  extra  resulting  taxation  is  ment.  The  energetic  and  patriotic 
a  grievous  burden  on  the  miserable  effortsof  thepremier,  M.Stambouloff, 
peasantry.  to  obtain  from  the  Powers  recognition  . 

The  Czarowitch  visited  Egypt,  en  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  however  unsuc- 
route  for  India,  and  was  welcomed  ccssful,  secured  an   electoral  victory 
by  the  Khedive.     He  arrived  at  Bom-  for  the  Government  in  September, 
bay  on  the  14th  of  December.  A  result  of  the  German  Emperor's 

In   July  there  were  .seventy  fatal   visit  to  Queen  Victoria  is  said  to  have 

cases  of  cholera  reported  in  Baku  and  been  the  withdrawal  of  Prince  Wal- 

the  vicinity.  demar's  name  as  a  candidate  for  the 

Dili/* 40  A  Bulgarian  throne. 

BULGARIA.  Q,j  ^i^g  jgj  gf  Jiineadisastroushur- 

The  discovery,  on  the  ad  of  Feb-  ricane  visited  the  northern  part  of  the 
ruary,  of  a  Russian  plot  to  assas-  city  of  Sofia,  causing  enormous  de- 
sinate  or  kidnap  Prince  Ferdinand,  struction  to  property  and  great  loss 
cast  a  feeling  of  apprehension  and  of  life.  The  royal  palace  alone  re- 
gloom  over  the  country.  Major  Pa-  ceived  damage  to  the  extent  of  $300,- 
nitza,  a  Bulgarian  officer,  who  had  aoo,  and  11  soldiers  were  killed  or 
served  with  much  gallantry  in  the  injured. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  KING  OF  HOLLAND,  ceedings  of  the  cantonal  administra- 
tion led  to  further  dimculties  in  1890; 
The  important  events  of  the  year  in  and,  on  the  nth  of  September,  the 
the  Netherlands  were  the  insanity  and  Radicals  in  that  canton  revolted,  and 
subsequent  death   of    William    III.,  seized  the  persons  of  the  members  of 
King  of  Holland.     He  was  the  son  of  the  Government,  occupied  the  gov- 
William  II.,  and  the  grandson  of  Paul  ernment '  house,  and  established  for 
I.  of  Russia.     He  was  succeeded  by  themselves  a  provisional  government, 
liis  daughter  Wilhelmina,  with  Queen  Upon  troops  being  sent  from  Berne, 
Emma,   his  second  wife,  as  Regent  order  was  restored,  and  Col.  Kuentzli 
during  the  young  Queen's  minority,  himself  assumed  power  in  the  name 
The  Duke  of  Nassau  succeeded  to  the  of  the  republic.     Some  show  of  jus- 
late   King's   Duchy  of    Luxemburg,  tice  was  then  displayed,  and  the  peo- 
owing  to  the  operation  of  the  Salic  pie  were  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
law,  which  excludes  females.        *  question  of  a  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  canton  i    On  the  5  th  of 
BELGIAN  AFFAIRS.  October  they  voted  in  favor  of  such  a 

revision.     In  spite  of  this,  on  the  14th 

The  October  municipal  elections  re-  of  October,  Col.   Kuentzli  reinstated 

tjulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Socialists  the  Conservative  government,  a  pro- 

and  Liberals.  ceeding  which  not  unnaturally  led  to 

On  New  Year's  day,  1 890,  the  Royar  fresh  disturbances;  and  fighting,  ac- 

Palace   of  Laeken,  at   Brussels,  was  companied  with  some  bloodshed,  took 

burnt.     The   only  occupants  at  the  place  in  both  Ticino  and  Fribourg. 

time  were  the  young  Princess  and  her  Castioni,one  of  the  Radical  insurgents, 

governess,    and    a    female    servant,  who  had  the  misfortune   to  fatally 

The  Princess  escaped  unhurt,  but  the  wound  Councillor  Rossi   during  the 

governess  lost  her  life  in  bravely  go-  revolt  at  Bollinzona,  was  arrested  in 

ing  to  the  assistance  of  the  attendant.  London  for  murder,  upon  the  appli- 

Alltheprivatepapersof  the  King,  and  cation  of  the  Swiss  authorities;  but 

of  Leopold  I.,  were  destroyed;  as  also  obtained  his  liberty  on  motion  to  the 

were  the  Queen's  jewels  and  the  royal  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  writ  of 

art  collection.     This  fire,  which  was  habeas   corpus.      During   the    argu- 

f  ollowed  by  several  large  fires  in  var-  ments  in  his  case.  Lord  Coleridge,  the 

ious  parts  of  Europe,  was  believed  to  Lord  Chief  Justice,  was  attacked  with 

be  the  work  of  incendiaries.  gastritis,  which  caused  the  proceed- 

The  proceedings  of  the  Anti-slav-  ings  to  be  delayed, 

ery  Conference  at  Brussels  are  treat-  Other  events  were  the   expulsion 

ed  elsewhere.     See  article  on  Congo  of  six  anarchists   from  Geneva,  and 

Free  State.  the  closing  of  the  gambling  houses  in 

the  early  part  of  the  year. 

POLITICAL^EXCITCMENT  IN  ^^^  TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

The  rapid  and  large  immigration 

This  usually  quiet  little  republic  of  Greeks  to  the  western  provinces  of 

has  during  the  past  six  months  been  Asia  Minor,  and  of  Jews  to  Palestine, 

the   focus   of  much   political  excite-  is  giving  the   Sublime  Porte  much 

ment.     It  appears  that  since  1873  the  anxiety,    and    threatens    to    revolu- 

Conservatives,  by  an  ingenious  gerry-  tionize    those   countries.     The   chief 

mandering  of  electoral  districts,  have  troubles  of  the  year,  however,  have 

contrived  to  continue  in  power,  not-  been  in  Armenia,  partly  from  local 

withstanding  the  fact  of  a  large  Radi-  causes,  and  partly  from    the    relig- 

cal  majority.     In  1889,  not  being  able  ious   emeutes    in   Constantinople    in 

to  obtain  justice  at  the  polls,  the  Rad-  July.     The  reforms  promised  under 

icals  revolted;  but  were  quieted  by  the  treaty  of  1878  have  hardly  been 

the  friendly  intervention  of  the  cen-  even  attempted;  and  the  prosecution 

tral   government.      Nevertheless,   in  of  leaders  of  the  Koords  (as  in  the 

the  canton  of  Ticino  the  illegal  pro-  notorious  case  of  Moussa  Bey)  and 
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Turks,  for  their  raids  upon  Christian  skillful  builder  of  the  trans-Caspiaa 
villages  and  for  wholesale  massacres,  line.  Pending  its  arrival  in  the 
have  proved  mere  farces.  The  peo-  Amoor  and  South  Ussuria  districts^ 
pie  of  the  plain  of  Alashgird  finally  on  the  frontier  of  China,  which  Rus- 
petitioned  the  Czar  that  they  might  sia  has  often  and  in  vain  tried  to  col- 
be  allowed  to  remove  bodily  to  onize,  great  numbers  of  Chinese  have: 
Russian  Armenia,  After  the  res-  settled  in  them.  The  Government, 
ignation  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  at  St.  Petersburg  is  considerably  ex- 
and  his  practical  withdrawal  of  it  for  ercised  by  the  inroad,  and  proposes, 
three  months,  a  memorandum  of  measures  to  check  the  immigration. 
Armenian  demands  was  returned  by  A  sea  route  was  successfully  opened 
the  Porte,  with  simply  the  assurance  during  the  year  to  the  heart  of  Sibe- 
that  the  Sultan  would  do  what  he  ria,  by  way  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
thought  proper  in  the  premises.  A  Kara  Sea,  and  Yenisei  River,  by 
revolutionary  proclamation  was  cir-  which  Yeneseisk  is  reached,  only  350. 
culated,  when  the  Armenians  were  miles  from  China, 
altogether    forbidden    the    right    of 

meeting,  even  in  their  NationS  Rep-  AFGHANISTAN, 

resentative  (church)  Assembly.  The  The  Ameer  Abdurrahman  returned 
province  was  thoroughly  ferrorized,  to  Cabul,  and  resumed  the  power  del- 
and  armed  conflicts  were  common  be-  egated  to  his  son  two  years  before, 
tween  Turkish  troops  and  the  peas-  when  the  revolt  of  Ishak  Kahn  drove 
antry.  'him  into  exile.     Afghan  Turkestan,. 

On  the  12th  of  July  a  great  fire  oc-   usually  in  revolt,  has  been  thorough- 

curred  at  Constantinople,  damaging  ly  pacified,    after    one    engagement 

property  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000.     with  the  usurper.     Ishak  has  fled  to 

AOTATTr-  DTTccTA  Bokhara,  where  he  has  many  sympa-^ 

ASIATIC  RUSSIA.  thizers.     Relations  with  Russia  have 

The  trans-Caspian  railway,  finished  somewhat    improved,     resulting    in 
to  Samarcand  (ancient  Maracanda)  in  larger  commercial    intercourse  with. 
1888,  has  greatly  stimulated  commer-   Russian  Turkestan, 
cial  relations  with  Central  Asia,  and 

there  is  a  large  movement  of  mer-  INDIA, 

chandise  upon  it.  It  is  much  used  There  are  important  indications,, 
as  a  trade  route  between  India  and  rather  than  events,  in  the  story  of 
Turkestan.  Its  extension  to  Tash-  India  for  1890.  Considerable  polit- 
kend  is  proposed.  The  great  project  ical  significance  is  believed  to  attach' 
of  the  year,  however,  is  the  trans-Si-  to  the  tour  of  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
berian  railway,  which  the  Govern-  Russian  crown,  as  the  Anglo-Indians 
ment  will  begin  to  construct  simulta-  are  still  extremely  suspicious  of  the 
neously  at  many  points  in  May,  1891.  designs  of  the  great  Northern  Power. 
The  Russian  system  already. reaches  The  native  agriculturists  are  further- 
Ufa,  in  Siberia.  The  new  route  will  depressed  and  discouraged  year  by 
begin  at  Zlataoust;  and  thence  east-  year,  in  the  continued  accumulation 
ward,  south  of  the  55th  parallel,  the  of  debt  and  the  absorption  of  the  land 
line  will  stretch  4,500  miles  to  Vladi-  by  the  money  lending  class.  Efforts 
vostock,  on  the  Japanese  sea,  6,600  are  still  persistent  for  so  much  legis- 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  Ex-Gov-  lative  relief  as  is  practicable  against 
emor  Gilpin,  of  Colorado,  proposes  an  the  ills  of  child-marriage  and  perpet- 
American  line,  with  bridge  across  ual  widowhood.  The  barbers  of 
Behring  Strait,  to  intersect  this  great  Bombay,  numbering  400,  have  lately 
road,  and  is  now  in  Alaska  in  the  in-  formally  resolved  that  to  shave  the 
terest  of  his  plan.  The  trans-Sibe-  heads  of  Hindoo  widows  as  an  out- 
rian  work  is  to  be  completed  in  five  ward  sign  of  their  degradation  is  an 
years,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $220,-  act  of  sheer  oppression,  and  that  they" 
000,000.  It  will  be  in  charge  of  Gen-  would  thereafter  refuse  to  do  it,  on 
eral  Annenhoff,   the    energetic  and  penalty  of  expulsion  from  the  caste. 
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CHINA.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Government  mills  near  Tai- 

ping-foo,  in  November,  wrecked  sev- 

The  year  closes  unhappily  for  the  eral  hundred  houses  and  killed  and 
-most  populous  and  the  oldest  Empire  injured  a  great  number  of  persons, 
in  the  world.  The  West  and  South- 
west are  greatly  disturbed,  and  spo-  JAPAN, 
radic  risings  against  local  representa-  Recent  statistics  place  the  popula- 
tives  of  the  Government  are  frequent,  tion  of  this  country  at  39,701,594. 
Only  a  competent  leader  is  needed,  Great  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 
probably,  to  bring  about  a  widespread  tion,  and  most  of  the  missionaries 
and  desperate  revolt.  The  great  are  chiefly  engaged  in  schools.  Col- 
island  of  Formosa  is  constantly  in  leges,  technical  and  other  special 
ferment  from  the  oppressions  of  schools,  abound  in  great  variety.  A 
Chinese  ofi&cials.  Corea,  a  valuable  seaside  laboratory  has  been  estab- 
tributary  kingdom,  is  weakening  in  lished  on  Marine  bay  for  the  study  of 
its  allegiance,  and  Russian  influence  maritime  life.  A  society  has  been 
is  understood  to  be  dominant  there,  organized  in  the  Imperial  University 
The  Government  is  further  alarmed  for  the  critical  study  of  Japanese  his- 
by  the  approach  of  the  Russian  rail-  tory,  and  many  new  branches  of  study 
ways  through  Turkestan  to  the  West-  have  been  placed  in  the  university 
«rn  frontier,  and  the  project  of  a  course.  The  number  of  new  books 
trans-Siberian  railway  along  the  published  in  the  country  increases 
Northern  border;  and  is  reported  as  year  by  year.  Public  improvements, 
about  to  abandon  the  c^d  conserva-  as  railroads  and  telegraphs,  continue 
tism  which,  in  1889,  stopped  the  con-  to  be  actively  extended.  The  postal 
struction  of  the  Pekin  and  Hankow  savings  bank  system,  organized  in 
line,  and  to  plan  in  turn  railroads  to  1875,  has  already  proved  a  great  suc- 
or  toward  the  Imperial  boundaries,   cess. 

Preliminary  surveys  through  Umydia  Cholera  visited  this  country  during 
have  been  ordered.  The  short  line  the  summer,  and  swept  off  27,000  vic- 
from  Taku  to  Tien-Tsin  remains,  tims.  Disastrous  floods  occurred  in 
however,  the  only  railway  in  China.  September.  Heavy  losses  in  the  rice, 
A  telegraph  line  from  Pekin  to  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  threaten 
Siberian  border  has  been  authorized,    famine  in  some  districts. 

There  was  rain  to  the  amount  of  The  proclamation  of  a  constitution 
about  fifty  inches  in  North  China  dur-  was  the  great  political  event  of  1 889 
ing  the  season;  and  many  thousand  in  Japan;  the  corresponding  event  of 
square  miles  of  territory  south  of  1890  was  the  assembly  of  the  Imper- 
Pekin  were  converted  into  a  vast  ial  Diet,  and  its  formal  opening  by  the 
shallow  lake,  with  immense  loss  of  Emperor,  November  25.  The  House 
property  and  life,  and  certain  famine  of  Peers,  with  392  possible  members, 
in  several  provinces  this  winter,  is  partly  nominated  and  fully  oflScered 
Morally,  too,  the  nation  has  retro-  directly  by  the  Government;  the  300 
graded  by  the  removal  of  the  tax  on  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
opium,  heretofore  levied  at  the  treaty  atives  are  elected  by  the  people, 
ports,  and  the  absorption  by  the  Gov-  Count  Ito,  President  of  the  upper 
ernment  of  all  restrictions  upon  its  chamber,  is  the  compiler  of  the  consti- 
cultivation.  Although  compelled  by  tution.  Nakashima,  lately  appointed 
force  of  arms  to  admit  the  deadly  President  of  the  lower  house  upon  its 
drug,  the  law  has  always  prohibited  nomination  of  three  candidates  to  the 
its  use  and  cultivation;  but  enforce-  Emperor,  is  a  native  Christian.  Elev- 
ment  has  finally  proved  so  nearly  im-  en  (some  say  thirteen)  members  of 
possible,  that  even  the  semblance  of  this  house  are  Christian,  also  three 
restriction  has  at  last  been  removed,  members  of  the  House  of.  Peers.    The 

The  delimitation  of  the  northeast-  parties  represented  in  the  Diet  are  the 
em  frontier,  between  China  and  Rus-  Constitutional-Liberal,  successor  of 
sia,  was  completed  during  the  year,  the  old  Liberal  wing,  whose  ideas  and 
A  tremendous  explosion  of  gunpow-  measures  are  triumphant  in  the  adop- 
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tion  of  a  constitution;  the  National-  Java  was  a  failure,  only  95,460  piculs 
Liberal,  a  reactionary  party,  declaring  being  grown  on  the  Government 
for  "Old  Japan,"  and  so  largely  anti-  plantations,  against  the  usual  crop  of 
foreign  and  anti-Christian;  the  Inde-  nearly  100,000,000.  The  worst  fea- 
pendent-Conservatives,  a  more  radical  ture  of  it  is  a  destructive  disease  of 
faction  of  similar  principles  and  pur-  the  leaf,  threatening  short  crops  in- 
poses;  and  the  Progressives,  promo t-  definitely. 

ers  of  western  civilization  in  Japan,  Acheen,  a  small  Malay  kingdom  in 
but  co-operating  in  the  Diet  with  the  Northwest  Sumatra,  which  has  always 
Constitutional  -  Liberals,  and  with  resisted  the  Dutch,  has  been  disturbed 
them  forming  a  majority.  The  oppo-  by  further  conflicts.  An  attack  of  the 
sition  to  this  party  is  very  bitter.  Dutch  troops  upon  hostile  natives^ 
The  reaction  against  foreigners  and  June  13,  gave  the  former  a  victory, 
foreign  influence  has  strengthened,  with  a  large  number  of  the  enemy 
and  there  have  been  occasional  slain.  The  protectorate  of  Holland 
outbreaks  against  foreign  residents,  over  this  part  of  the  island  is  thus 
This  feeling  was  promoted   by  the  confirmed. 

action  of  a  great  meeting  of  the  for-  The  Caroline  Islands  were  also 
eign  merchants  in  Yokohama,  Sep-  much  troubled  near  the  close  of  the 
tember  11,  to  consider  their  interests  year.  The  Spanish  protectorate  here 
as  affected  by  new  treaties  with  their  is  upheld  by  tyrannical  officials  and 
Governments.  It  was  unanimously  disorderly  bands  of  soldiers.  Theau- 
resolved  that  "the  time  has  not  ar-  thorities  increased  taxation,  and  the 
rived  when  questions  in  regard  to  natives  rebelled.  In  several  engage- 
rights,  whether  of  property  or  person,  ments  the  latter  were  defeated,  but 
arising  between  subjects  and  citizens  in  the  mountains  they  inflicted  severe 
of  foreign  powers  in  the  dominions  of  punishment  upon  their  oppressors. 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  There  is  a  general  war  cry  through- 
can  be  unconditionally  and  safely  sub-  out  the  islands  against  the  whites^ 
jected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Japanese  who  are  all  endangered,  without  re- 
tribunals;  or  when  an  estimate  can  gard  to  nationality;  and  an  American 
be  formed  of  the  period  within  which  cruiser  has  been  sent  to  Ponape  to 
the  unconditional  relinquishment  of  protect  our  missionaries  there, 
extra-territorial  jurisdiction  in  Japan  The  February  elections  in  Hawaii 
can  be  safely  promised."  The  native  (Sandwich  Islands)  passed  without 
press  was  a  unit  in  condemning  this  disturbance,  resulting  in  a  sweeping 
action,  and  the  discussion  has  consid-  victory  for  the  native  party.  A  Min- 
erably  inflamed  the  Japanese  mind,   isterial  crisis  occurred  July  5,  and  a 

The  subject  of  treaty  revision  has  new  Cabinet  was  created.  In  August 
much  engaged  the  Government  dur-  there  were  serious  tokens  of  trouble^ 
ing  the  year.  In  1889  a  new  treaty  and  a  revolution  was  expected.  A 
was  ratified  with  Mexico,  and  others  few  weeks  later.  King  Kalakaua  came 
negotiated  with  Russia,  Germany,  and  to  San  Francisco  on  the  United  States 
the  United  States.  Their  general  Flag  Ship  Charleston,  much  to  the 
object,  on  the  one  side,  is  to  remove  displeasure  of  the  British  representa- 
restrictions  and  humiliating  condi-  tives  in  Honolulu.  His  purposes  are 
tions  which  have  kept  Japan  inferior  not  yet  disclosed,  and  the  givings  out 
to  other  treaty  Powers;  and,  on  the  concerning  them  range  from  the  im- 
other  side,  to  secure  free  trade,  travel,  provement  of  his  health,  and  the 
and  property  ownership  to  foreigners  securing  of  bounty  for  his  sugar 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  planters,  to  the  sale  of  his  kingdom 

A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  in  May,  to  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of 
which  has  proved  strong  and  popular,  the  year  he  had  not  yet    left    the 

Pacific  coast. 
MALAYSIA.  /pj^g  Samoan  treaty  between  Eng- 

No  important  events  have  marked  land,  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
the  year  in  most  of  the  great  islands  negotiated  in  Berlin,  June,  1889,  was 
of  this  group.     The   coffee  crop  in  ratified  by  the  Senate  in  February^ 
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1890,  ratified  in  Berlin,  April  12,  and  Islands,  and  some  smaller  ones, 
signed  at  Apia,  Capital  of  the  Samoan  Geographically,  the  designation  is 
Islands,  the  same  month.  It  consti-  somewhat  wider.  In  1885  the  British 
tutes  Samoa  neutral  territory,  in  Parliament  created  a  Federal  Coun- 
which  the  citizens  of  the  three  Pow-  cil  of  the  Colonies,  to  meet  annually 
ers  have  equal  rights.  The  Govern-  at  Hobart  Town,  Tasmania,  for  the 
ment  of  the  Islands  is  to  be  inde-  discussion  of  Intercolonial  questions 
pendent,  at  least  on  the  executive  admitting  joint  action.  New  South 
side,  the  Natives  electing  the  King  Wales  never  accepted  this  act;  but  in 
and  choosing  their  own  form  of  gov-  1889  its  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Parkes, 
emment.  A  foreign  Chief  Justice  is  issued  a  call  to  the  other  Colonies  to 
provided  for,  however,  to  whom  so  meet  in  convention,  for  the  formation 
large  powers  are  committed  as  to  of  a  true  Australasian  Federation, 
make  him  virtual  dictator.  A  Swede  A  conference  was  held  in  Melbourne 
has  been  appointed  to  this  post  by  in  the  spring  of  1890,  which  resolved 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  to  upon  a  convention  of  the  Colonies 
whom  the  treaty  delegates  the  power  the  next  year,  to  consider  the  project 
in  final  resort.  Malietoa  is  confirmed  of  federation,  and  if  agreed  upon,  to 
as  King.  Neither  Power  is  to  exer-  report  a  constitution.  In  October, 
cise  any  separate  control  over  the  New  South  Wales  made  a  formal 
islands  or  .their  government.  The  declaration  in  favor  of  the  scheme, 
sale  or  gift  of  intoxicants  to  Natives  which  has  every  prospect  of  success, 
is  prohibited,  also  the  alienation  of  The  people  of  the  Colonies  are  under- 
their  lands  to  foreigners.  During  stood  to  favor  an  independent 
the  summer  and  fall  there  was  much  "  United  States  of  Australasia,"  or 
discontent  with  the  delays  of  the  failing  that,  a  union  like  the  Domin- 
treaty  and  the  dominance  of  foreign  ion  of  Canada.  Their  islands  to- 
consuls  at  Apia,  and  the  arrival  of  gether  are  nearly  as  large  as  Europe, 
the  Chief  Justice  was  anxiously  with  a  population  of  nearly  5,000,000, 
awaited.  He  had  not  reached  the  growing  rapidly,  and  with  immense 
islands  at  last  advices.  Trouble  was  agricultural  and  mineral  resources, 
also  expected  from  Mataafa,  rival  All  the  Australian  Colonies,  with 
claimant  for  the  crown.  The  wrecks  New  Zealand,  were  visited  last  sum- 
of  the  Newton  and  Vandalia,  United  mer  with  the  most  formidable  labor 
States  war  vessels  sunk  at  Apia  dur-  strike  in  history.  The  workingmen 
ing  the  hurricane  of  March  15,  1889,  were  there  organized  with  remark- 
have  been  sold  by  the  Government  able  efficiency,  and  had  become  a 
to  a  wrecking  house  in  San  Fran-  dominating  power.  At  their  demand 
Cisco.  eight-hour  laws  were  passed,  and  in 

In  September,  differences  at  the  some  trades  forty-five  hours  consti- 
Society  Islands  culminated  in  con-  tuted  the  labor  week.  Thej'^  secured 
flicts  between  the  Natives  and  parties  the  State  control  of  railways,  for  the 
of  French  marines,  in  which  100  of  cheapest  possible  rates  of  trans- 
the  former  were  killed;  and  are  said  portation.  In  August,  an  initial 
to  have  resulted  in  a  French  protec-  strike  by  the  Sheep-shearers*  Union 
torate  over  islands  previously  inde-  against  the  graziers,  followed  by 
pendent.  difficulties    between     the    Maritime 

Union,  or  ship-laborers,  and  ship- 
AUSTRALASIA.  owners,  led  to  a  general  demand  upon 

Politically,  Australasia  includes  employers  by  the  Federation  of 
only  the  English  Colonies  in  the  Unions  at  Melbourne,  that  no  more 
South  Seas — those  self-governing,  as  non-union  men  should  be  employed, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  New  South  and  that  all  union  men  should  be  se- 
Wales,  South  Australia,  and  West  cured  against  dismissal,  under  pen- 
Australia  (all  of  Australia),  and  Tas-  alty  of  the  boycott.  The  demand 
mania  (formerly  Van  Diemen's  Land),  was  refused,  and  the  crews  of  the 
with  the  Crown  Colonies  of  New  inter-colonial  steamships,  the  dock- 
Guinea,    Fiji,    the    Western    Pacific  laborers,   the    coal-miners,   the    gas- 
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stokers,  and  many  other  laborers,  the  strike  had  failed  at  all  points,  and 
went  out  in  one  body  after  another,  the  power  of  the  unions  in  Australa- 
resulting  in  a  general  derangement  sia  was  broken,  while  every  important 
of  industry  and  business  throughout  industry,  in  Victoria  at  least,  had  be- 
Australia,  and  presently  reaching  come  a  trust  The  unions  had  not 
New  Zealand,  1,200  miles  away.  Very  lost  their  political  "pull,"  however, 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  resulted,  for  at  their  instance  a  resolution  of 
For  three  nights  there  was  not  a  gas-  want  of  confidence  in  the  Victorian 
light  in  Melbourne.  In  that  city.  Government  was  passed  by  the  Col- 
40,000  strikers  marched  in  orderly  but  onial  Parliament  October  30,  and  the 

Ministry  resigned. 
There  was  also 
a  Cabinet  crisis  in 
Queensland  Aug- 
ust 7.  October  2 
a  great  fire  oc- 
curred at  Sydney, 
with  ;^i, 500,000 
loss.  Some  fric- 
tion has  arisen  be- 
tween the  Parlia- 
mentof  New 
South  Wales  and 
the  Home  Govern- 
ment, which  refus- 
es to  approve  a 
rather  lax  divorce 
law,  and  the  Aus- 
tralians in  return 
decline  the  amend- 
ments  suggested, 
and  have  sent  back 
the  law  unchang- 
ed. The  proposals 
of  Barons  Nord- 
enskjold  and  Dick- 
son for  the  Antarc- 
tic expedition  next 
year  have  been 
accepted,  and  the 
required  $25,000  in 
aid  of  it  raised. 
The  former  is  the 
eminent    Swedish 
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formidable  parade,  August  31.  In 
September  twice  as  many  had  struck. 
Demonstrations  became  disorderly; 
and  the  riot  act  was  read  at  Sydney 
(N.  S.  W.),  September  19.  The  strug- 
gle was  protracted,  and  extremely  de- 
termined on  both  sides.  Large  meet- 
ings of  employers  were  held  at  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  and  elsewhere,  and 
finally  an  inter-colonial  conference. 
Public  sentiment  proved  to  be  with 
them,  and  backed  by  this  the  author- 
ities protected  non-imion  men  at 
work.     At  the  end  of  three  months 


Arctic  explorer,  and  interesting,  if  not 
valuable,  results  from  his  new  enter- 
prise may  be  expected. 

AFRICA. 

The  close  of  1 890  sees  Africa  still  a 
problem  for  geographers  and  scien- 
tists, in  the  solution  of  which  Euro- 
pean countries  are  mainly  interested. 
On  the  Niger,  French,  German  and 
British  interests  still  await  final  ad- 
justment. Portugal  and  England  are 
still  at  loggerheads  over  the  Upper 
Zambesi   and   Shire   districts.     Eng- 
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land's  occupation  of  Egypt  still  causes  REBELLION  IN  MOROCCO. 

tension  in  her  relations  with  France; 

while  the  latter's  tenure  of  Tunis  is  An  alarming  rebellion  broke  out  in 
not  favored  by  the  subjects  of  King  February  against  the  Sultan,  Muley 
Humbert.  Russia  looks  with  askance  Hassan.  Disaffection  was  incited 
"Upon  Italian  control  in  Abyssinia,  among  various  tribes  by  partisans  of 
having  spent  a  great  deal  to  acquire  the  Sultan's  brother,  who  had  been 
a  foothold  there.  France  and  King  arrested  for  criticising  the  bad  gov- 
Leopold  watch  with  anxiety  their  re-  emnient  of  the  country.  The  Sultan's 
spective  settlements  on  the  Congo,  trip  through  his  Empire  failed  in  its 
Holland  is  mentioned  as  the  source  object,  which  was  to  allay  the  dissat- 
from  which  emanates  the  anti-Eng-  isfaction.  The  main  fighting  was 
lish  agitation  among  the  Boers  in  against  the  Beni  Zemmor  tribe.  In 
South  Africa;  and,  finally,  it  is  possi-  one  battle,  fought  in  July,  the  rebels 
ble  that  Morocco,  the  power  of  whose  took  120  prisoners,  all  of  whom  were 
Sultan  has  been  undermined,  may  massacred  with  great  cruelty.  On 
become  a  bone  of  contention  be-  the  nth  of  September,  the  Sultan's 
tween  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Ger-  forces  gained  a  great  victory,  the 
many.  Zemmor  Chief,  Ohammon,  being  cap- 

In  East  Africa,  particularly,  prog-  tured.  Another  victory,  September 
ress  has  been  made  in  opening  up  the  26,  resulted  in  the  capture  and  be- 
country,  pacifying  warring  tribes,  and  heading  of  all  the  rebel  leaders, 
mitigating  the  evils  of  slavery;  espe-  The  affairs  of  Morocco  derive  in- 
cially  in  the  territories  along  the  terest  mainly  owing  to  European 
Shire,  around  Lake  Nyassa,  and  on  interests  involved.  Italy  is  fortifying 
the  Zanzibar  coast  lately  come  under  her  position  there  by  starting  arm 
British  protection.  The  opening  of  factories ;  Germany,  by  a  treaty 
the  Zambesi  to  commerce,  m  spite  of  signed  in  June,  controls  the  financial 
Portuguese  opposition,  and  the  sys-  position,  having  a  monopoly  of  ex- 
tem  of  river  steamers  and  land  car-  porting  wheat  and  barley;  Spain  has 
riage  organized  on  the  Zambesi,  a  firm  hold  on  the  northern  portion; 
Shire,  L.  Nyassa,  and  the  Stevenson  while  France  is  encroaching  from 
Road,  now  give  safe  and  easy  access  Algeria, 
to  the  very  heart  of  Africa;  and  the 
British  abolition  of  slavery  in  Zanzi-  THE  CONGO  FREE  STATE. 

"bar  closed  the  last  great  slave  market  The  founding  of  the  Congo  Free 
on  the  east  coast.  On  the  west  State  was  the  result  of  Stanley's 
coast,  too,  an  expedition  has  been  fit-  greatest  achievement,  the  exploration 
ted  out  under  Commander  Cameron,  and  descent  of  the  Congo.  Its  con- 
to  explore  along  1,800  miles  of  coast  ception  is  attributed  to  the  King  of 
north  of  the  Equator,  and  introduce  the  Belgians,  who  was  chosen  as  its 
methods  of  civilization.  first  Sovereign  by  the  International 
The  Brussels  Conference  in  1876  Conference,  which  assembled  at  Ber- 
was  the  signal  for  African  land  grab-  lin  in  November,  1884.  Early  in  1885 
bing,  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  conti-  the  great  river  was  opened  to  the 
nent  at  that  time  being  under  any  world  From  that  time  the  work  of 
sort  of  foreign  control.  The  interna-  development  has  gone  steadily  on, 
tional  disputes  have  now  pretty  well  being  pushed  with  great  vigor  during 
settled  the  rival  pretensions,  so  that  the  year  just  ended.  The  chain  of 
of  Africa's  11,900,000  square  miles,  stations,  which  long  ago  reached  to 
not  more  than  2,500,000,  by  latest  the  upper  river,  has  been  extended, 
treaty  arrangement,  now  remain  open  and  several  important  lines  of  oper- 
to  pre-emption.  France  has  taken  ation  opened  up. 
the  largest  share,  2,300,248  square  The  Belgian  Commercial  Compan- 
miles;  Britain  comes  next  with  1,909,-  ies,  which  largely  control  trade  there, 
445;  while  Germany  has  1,035,720,  have  decided  to  employ  in  their  of- 
practically  all  taken  in  1884-5.  fices,  American  citizens   of  African 
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descent;  and  early  in  the  year  sent  draw  her  opposition,  and  on  the  nth 
instructions  to  various  industrial  of  the  month  she  signed  the  general 
schools  in  the  Southern  United  States,  act,  authorizing  the  levy  of  a  lo  per 
so  that  pupils  might  begin  such  cent,  duty  on  all  articles  imported  in- 
courses  of  study  as  might  fit  them  to  the  Congo  States,  including  not 
for  duty  in  the  special  localities  to  only  the  Free  State,  but  French 
which  they  might  be  assigned.  Congo,  and    the    British    and    Ger- 

New  vigor  has  been  imparted  to  man  Colonies  on  the  east.  This 
the  work  on  the  Congo  railroad,  by  act  is  a  modification  of  the  Ber- 
considerable  accession  of  American  lin  Conference  provisions,  by  which 
capital.  The  road  will  extend  from  no  import  duties  were  to  be  levied 
Vivi,  whither  deep  sea  vessels  can  be  for  20  years.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
taken,  up  to  Stanley  Pool,  275  miles,  that  though  the  United  States  never 
and  will  be  the  outlet  for  the  com-  ratified  the  Berlin  Act,  America  is  to 
merce  of  over  7,000  miles  of  river  have  the  same  rights  in  the  Congo 
connection.  A  narrow  gauge  is  suf-  State  as  other  powers, 
ficient  for  present  purposes.  Mroir^  a 

The  Congo  State  has  already  be-  tAbi    ai^kica, 

come  a  basis  for  the  spread  of  civiliz-  While  the  English  are  maintaining 
ation.  One  of  its  employes,  a  resident  a  military  force  in  Egypt  for  the 
of  Leopold ville,  Mr.  Johann  Lachris-  preserv^ation  of  internal  peace,  Italy 
sen,  has  lately  headed  a  Swedish  has  assumed  protectorate  relations 
exploration  party,  the  object  being  over  Abyssinia.  South  of  Egypt  and 
to  establish  stations  between  Ujiji,  on  Abyssinia,  Germany  and  England 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  Victoria  Ny-  have  had  rival  claims.  The  former 
anza,  as  a  means  of  suppressing  slave  has  controlled  a  great  part  of  the 
traffic.  The  stations  are  to  be  not  Zanzibar  coast,  while  by  explorations 
only  places  of  refuge,  but  centres  of  the  latter  had  acquired  a  color  of 
missionary  work,  eventually  develop-  title  to  large  areas  in  the  interior, 
ing  into  trading  centres,  forming  a  These  rival  interests  were  adjusted 
protective  route  for  coastward  travel,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Berlin  on  ist  of 
A  large  part  of  the  necessary  capital  July.  A  line  drawn  across  the  Vic- 
has  come  from  Sweden,  Belgium,  and  toria  Nyanza,  one  degree  south  of 
the  United  States.  the  Equator,  to  the  Eastern  boundary 

The  financial  condition  shows  need  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  divides 
of  speedy  relief.  Annual  expenses  English  territory  on  the  North,  from 
are  largely  in  excess  of  revenue,  German,  on  the  South.  From  the 
which  has  never  been  over  2,500,000  Eastern  side  of  the  lake  the  line  de- 
francs.  The  expenses  imposed  upon  fleets  Southeast  to  a  point  on  the 
the  State  for  the  suppression  of  coast,  in  Latitude  5°  South,  Germany 
slavery,  by  the  Brussels  Act,  passed  surrendering  all  the  Zanzibar  coast 
by  the  Anti-Slavery  Conference,  above  that  point.  Agreement  was 
which  was  in  session  from  November  also  made  for  mutual  right  of  free 
18,  1889,  to  July  2,  1890,  alone  come  transit  through  each  other's  territor- 
to  4,000,000  francs.  The  inability  of  ies.  It  was  in  connection  with  this 
the  State  to  raise  this  amount,  as  treaty  that  England,  considering  the 
well  as  the  money  necessary  for  in-  little  Island  of  Heligoland,  in  the 
ternal  development  and  assurance  of  North  Sea,  useless  to  her  since  the 
safety  to  commercial  enterprises,  was  loss  of  Hanover,  ceded  it  to  Germany, 
the  reason  why  the  Conference  de-  For  the  latter  country  it  is  strategic- 
cided  that  the  suppression  of  slavery  ally  important,  the  Emperor  speaking 
and  the  power  of  the  Congo  State  to  of  it  as  "the  last  link  in  the  comple- 
levy  duties  on  imports  were  insepar-  tion  of  the  Empire." 
able,  and  should  be  combined  in  a  The  consent  of  France  to  the  Eng- 
single  act.  To  this  act  the  Nether-  lish  acquisitions  in  Zanzibar  was 
lands  alone  withheld  assent;  but  a  given  on  the  6th  August.  In  return, 
joint  note  from  the  Powers,  sent  in  France  obtained  recognition  of  rights 
December,  induced  Holland  to  with-  to  the  extension  of  her  power  from 
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Algeria,   on  the  north   coast  of  the  August  signed  a  treaty  of  settlement, 

continent,  and  Senegal  on  the  west,  By  this  a  liberal  allowance  of  terri- 

back   to    the    Niger   River.      Under  tory  was  made  her,  but  she  is  res- 

these  rights   a  scheme  has   already  trained  from  transferring  her  rights 

been  arranged  for  a  railway  across  to  any  other  power  without  England's 

the   desert,   from    Algiers    to    Lake  permission. 

Tchad,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles.  To-  The  feeling  in  Lisbon  when  the 
wards  the  end  of  December,  how-  English  ultimatum  was  received  was 
ever,  a  protest  was  raised  in  Germany  exceedingly  bitter.  There  was  some 
that  this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rioting,  and  the  windows  of  the 
"Hinterland  Doctrine,"  by  which  any  British  Legation  were  broken — an 
colony  on  the  coast  acquires  all  land  insult  for  which  the  Government  at 
lying  directly  in  its  rear,  the  Germans  once  apologized.  The  Liberal  Minis- 
considering  the  French  advance  to  try  resigned,  and  on  January  15  the 
invade  the  Hinterland  region  belong-  King  charged  Senhor  Pimental  with 
ing  to  their  own  Cameroons  Colony,  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet, 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Anti-English  feeling  ran  high,  and  it 
Guinea.  was  proposed  to  boycott  English  mer- 

The  protectorate   of   France   over  chants,   while    English  employes  in 

Madagascar  was  also  recognized  by  Portuguese    houses  were   dismissed, 

its  treaty  with  England.      Religious  A  mob  of   70  persons  were  arrested 

freedom  is    to    be    secured    on   the  for   parading    the   streets,   shouting 

island.     On  the   27th  of   December,  "  Down    with    England."      The    so- 

Germany  paid  to  the  Sultan  of  Zan-  called    Patriotic    or    African    party 

zibar  4,000,000  marks,  for  the  cession  were   defeated  at  the  general  elec- 

of  sovereign  rights  over  the  portion  tions.    The  hands  of  the  Government 

of  the  Zanzibar  coast  acquired  by  her.  being    thus  strengthened,   it  was  a 

_ ,«^^  •..^«.,^,,  comparatively  easy  task  to  negotiate 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE  DISPUTE,  ^^e  treaty ;  but  when  it  came  to  be 

South  of  the  German  Zanzibar  ter-  laid  before  the  Cortes  in  September, 
ritory  comes  the  Portuguese  territory  the  wildest  scene  of  excitement  and 
of  Mozambique,  extending  to  the  uproar  took  place,  during  which  a 
Zambesi  River  and  the  Shire,  a  branch  priest  struck  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  and 
of  which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nyassa,  "  a  lively  pugilistic  encounter  en- 
the  region  about  which,  and  the  Shire,  sued."  Finally,  as  the  British  con- 
has  been  in  undisputed  possession  of  cessions  did  not  satisfy  popular 
England  for  about  20  years.  In  the  Portuguese  patriotism,  the  Cabinet 
latter  part  of  1889,  a  Portuguese  offi-  resigned,  its  last  official  act  being  to 
cer,  Major  Serpa  Pinto,  attempted  to  recognize  the  Brazilian  Republic, 
annex  to  the  Portuguese  territory  in  On  the  nth  of  October  a  new  Cabinet 
Mozambique  a  portion  of  this  terri-  was  announced,  with  General  Sousa 
tory  claimed  by  England.  On  the  as  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of 
nth  of  January,  England  delivered  War,  and  the  Cortes  was  prorogued 
her  ultimatum  demanding  the  recall  on  the  15th.  The  new  Minister's 
of  all  Portuguese  forces  and  officials  first  act  was  to  repudiate  the  British 
from  the  disputed  tract,  and  intimat-  agreement;  and,  but  for  the  extension 
ing  that  a  failure  to  comply  within  of  the  modus  vivendi  for  six  months, 
24  hours  would  result  in  the  with-  war  would  certainly  have  ensued.  As 
drawal  of  the  British  Legation  from  it  is,  two  regiments  of  Portuguese 
Lisbon.  Portugal  yielded  tmder  pro-  troops  have  been  sent  to  Mozam- 
test,  reserving  all  her  rie:hts.  Eng-  bique,  while  English  gunboats  have 
land  then  expressed  her  willingness  to  forced  a  passage  up  the  Zambesi 
discuss  amicably  the  details  of  a  set-  River,  and  a  fleet  is  in  the  neighbor- 
tlement,  but  in  the  meantime  ar-  hood  of  Portuguese  waters, 
ranered  for  military  occupation  of  the 
Shire  River  districts.    Portugal  failed  THE  REAR  GUARD  CONTROVERSY. 

to  secure  the  intervention  of  other       It  was  on  the  28th  of  June,  1887, 
European  powers,  and  on  the  20th  of  that  Stanley  left  the  rear  guard  of  the 
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Emin  Relief  Expedition  at  Yambuya  treachery  in  leaving^  insufficient  and 
under  command  of  Major  Barttelot,  unhealthy  men  at  Yambuya,  and  in- 
the  other  European  officers  being  tending  that  Barttelot  should  fail. 
Lieutenants  Jameson,  Troup,  and  The  latter  also  suspected  Stanley  of 
Ward,  and  Dr.  Bonny.  Stanley  saw  poisoning  his  associates,  and  of  plot- 
nothing  further  of  the  rear  guard  un-  ting  to  remove  a  nephew  of  Tippu 
til  August  17,  1888;  when,  after  the  Tib  by  the  same  method.  Troup, 
discovery  of  Emin,  he  returned,  and  too,  has  published  a  book,  accusing 
found  a  disorganized  one-third  rem-  Stanley  of  seeking  to  secure  Emin's 
nant  of  it  at  Banalya,  only  90  miles  stock  of  ivory,  rather  than  his  rescue; 
from  Yambuya,  Bonny  being  alone  and  trying  to  show  that  the  carrying 
in  command.  Barttelot  had  been  out  of  Stanley's  instructions  was  a 
shot  by  one  of  the  natives,  whose  practical  impossibility  without  the 
wife  he  was  beating,  July  19.  Tame-  assistance  of  Tippu  Tib,  which  came 
son  had  left  to  seek  help  of  Tippu  too  late. 

Tib,  and  had  died;  Troup  had  been  Thoroughly  roused  to  his  own  de- 
invalided;  Ward  had  gone  to  the  fense,  Stanley  has  made  full  disclos- 
coast  to  wait  instructions  of  the  com-  ures;  but  the  exact  apportionment  of 
mittee.  blame  still  awaits  a  searching  inves- 

Then  it  was  that   Stanley  heard  tigation. 

the  story  of  Barttelot's  inhuman  con-  iTXTT'rirrfc  e-r  at-co 
duct  towards  the  natives,  and  of  his  ^^^  UNITED  STATES. 
shameful  mismanagement;  also  how  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  that 
that  Jameson  had,  with  six  cotton  distressful  epidemic,  "La  Grippe," 
handkerchiefs,  procured  a  young  girl,  was  highly  aided  by  the  unseason- 
and  handed  her  over  to  be  killed  and  able  mildness  of  the  weather,  which 
eaten,  that  he  might  embellish  his  affected  the  citizen's  purse  as  well 
sketch  book  with  cannibalistic  scenes,  as  health,  by  causing  an  extensive 
These  disclosures  caused  Stanley,  two  ice  famine.  In  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 
days  after  his  return,  to  pen  the  cago  alone  the  ice  crop  was  1,000,- 
words  which  have  been  the  occasion  000  tons  short.  The  wheat  crop  in 
of  the  unpleasant  controversy  which  North  Dakota  was  ruined  also,  the 
has  long  occupied  attention:  "The  destitute  farmers  being  compelled  to 
rear  column  has  been  wrecked  by  call  on  the  nation  for  relief.  The 
the  irresolution  of  its  officers,  the  unparalleled  high  temperature  of  De- 
neglect  of  their  promises,  and  their  cember  was  consummated  in  the  ex- 
indifference  to  their  written  orders."  hausting  midsummer  heat,  so  that  an 
This  was  more  than  the  friends  of  opinion  was  hazarded  that  the  seasons 
Jameson  and  Barttelot  could  bear;  are  seriously  changing  in  this  coun- 
and  strictures  upon  Stanley  have  try;  although  it  was  explained  as 
heen  published,  reflecting  upon  his  due  to  storms  prevailing  in  the  high 
conduct  and  judgment.  Mrs.  Jame-  latitudes.  When  the  tardy  snows 
son,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  above  came  they  descended  with  a  venge- 
revolting  details  were  communicated  ance,  particularly  over  the  West  and 
to  her  by  Bonny,  insisted  on  publish-  Northwest,  blockading  all  the  over- 
ing  Jameson's  letter  of  explanation  land  trains  January  4.  In  the  Nevada 
sent  to  the  Relief  Committee.  It  is  cafions  the  snow  was  30  to  60  feet 
regarded  as  a  practical  admission  of  deep.  The  blockade  lasted  a  fort- 
the  charge,  Jameson's  only  defense  night,  and  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
being  that  when  he  gave  the  hand-  plete  on  record.  When  the  ther- 
kerchiefs  he  did  not  think  the  result  mometer  rose  suddenly  again,  warm 
would  follow.  The  testimony  of  rains  melted  the  vast  drifts  in  tor- 
Bonny,  and  the  affidavit  of  Assad  rents,  and  flooded  the  rivers.  From 
Farran,  the  interpreter  who  accom-  Oregon  to  Texas  the  swollen  rivers 
panied  Jameson,  point  to  substantia-  overflowed,  the  rainstorms  of  early 
tion  of  the  charge.  Major  Barttelot's  March  causing  the  Mississippi  to 
letters,  too,  have  been  published  by  break  through  its  levees  with  terrible 
his  brother;  and  charge  Stanley  with  disaster.     All  but  the  highest  part  of 
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the  Yazoo  delta  was  flooded ;  and  the  November  elections,  while  the 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  the  rich,  Democrats  pointed  to  the  Customs 
alluvial  regions  south  of  Memphis,  on  Tariff  bill  as  the  true  cause.  The 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Democrats  will  control  an  unprece- 
were  inundated.  Congress  expended  dented  majority  in  the  next  Con- 
$110,000  for  the  relief  of  the  home-  gress,  having  229  to  the  Republicans 
less  Southerners.  The  spring  and  94,  and  the  Farmers*  Alliance  8.  The 
summer  beheld  numerous  destructive  last  party  made  remarkable  progress 
cloud-bursts  and  gales  all  over  the  during  the  year,  insomuch  that  a 
country,  the  most  appalling  storm  National  Alliance  Convention  at  Oca- 
being  that  which  swept  over  Louis-  la,  Florida,  in  December,  issued  a  call 
ville,  March  27.  The  storm  started  for  a  third  party  conference  of  farm- 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  swept  ers  and  labor  delegates,  to  be  held  at 
through  Kentucky,  Southern  Illinois,  Cincinnati,  February  23,  1891. 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  The  area  The  most  noteworthy  election  of 
wrecked  in  Louisville  was  400  yards  the  year  occurred  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
wide,  and  3  miles  in  length.  In  that  February  10.  In  the  very  stronghold 
one  city  120  people  were  killed,  the  of  the  Mormons,  the  Gentiles  secured 
total  loss  of  life  reaching  about  500,  control  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
while  $3,775,000  worth  of  property  tory  of  the  city;  and,  by  a  small  but 
was  destroyed.  Louisville,  which  suf-  decisive  majority,  seated  George  A. 
fered  a  loss  of  $2,500,000,  received  Scott  in  the  mayor's  chair.  The  Mor- 
$130,000  relief  through  popular  sub-  mons  barely  succeeded  in  getting  a 
scription.  sheriff  and  recorder.     The   triumph 

bore  fruit  April  5,  when  at  the  Six- 

POLITICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  tieth     Annual     Conference    of     the 

Church,  President  Woodruff  declared 

The  Fifty-First  Congress  reassem-  the  day  of  revelations  ended,  and 
bled  January  6,  after  a  recess,  and  issued  an  edict  forbidding  in  future 
sat  until  October  i,  the  session  being  plural  marriages,  as  in  violation  not 
the  second  longest  in  the  history  of  of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  country.  Its  deliberations  were  the  church,  but  of  the  laws  of  the 
mainly  concentrated  upon  the  Tariff,  land.  The  validity  of  the  manifesto- 
Silver,  and  Force  Bills.  Death  early  was  recognized  by  the  apostles,  bish- 
created  three  notable  vacancies.  Rep-  ops,  and  elders,  unanimously.  The 
resentative  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  of  Penn-  strict  enforcement  of  the  anti-polyg- 
sylvania,  "Father  of  the  House,*'  amic  legislation  of  Congress  has  told,, 
breathed  his  last  January  9,  and  his  and  the  knell  of  polygamy  has  been 
successor  to  that  title,  Representative  rung  in  the  Mormon  hierarchy.  John 
Samuel  J.  Randall,  ex-speaker,  passed  W.  Young  is  charged,  however,  with 
away  April  13.  Senator  James  B.  having  purchased  3,000,000  acres  of 
Beck,  of  Kentucky,  dropped  dead  in  land  in  Mexico,  to  which  the  Mor- 
a  Washington  station  May  3.  The  mons  will  emigrate  and  permanently 
struggle  over  the  **  rule  of   the  ma-  locate  upon. 

jonty "  arose  between  the  Republic-  Ballot  reform    was    the    order  in 

ans  and  Democrats  in  the  House,  but  many  of  the  States,  and  the  Austral- 

the  former,  under  Speaker  Reed,  won  ian   system,   with   varying  modifica- 

the  day  and  passed  the  "McKinley  tions,    was    widely    adopted.       The 

Bill."  organization    of    the    Catholics    and 

Early  in  April  the  interior  demand  Lutherans  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
for  currency  had  foreshadowed  a  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Bennett 
tight  money  market,  and  as  the  year  School  law  and  the  Compulsory  Ed- 
drew  to  a  close,  the  financial  condition  ucation  law,  which  demand  that  chiU 
became  so  stringent  that  the  treasury  dren  shall  receive  their  preliminary 
had  to  step  in  and  purchase  bonds,  education  in  English,  directed  atten- 
disbursing  nearly  all  of  its  available  tion  to  the  elections  in  those  States,  in 
surplus.  To  this  tightness  the  Re-  both  of  which  the  antagonists  of  the 
publicans  attributed   their  defeat  in  laws  were  successful. 
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NEW  STATES.  '^^®   Navy   secured    the    authorized 

construction  of  three  coast-hne  battle- 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  both  knocked  ships.  An  important  competitive  test 
at  the  door  of  the  States  during  the  of  English  compound  armor  and 
year,  and  were  admitted,  President  French  solid  steel  plates,  in  Septem- 
Harrison  signing  the  Idaho  bill  July  ber,  proved  the  superiority  of  the 
3,  and  the  Wyoming  bill  July  lo.  latter.  The  Bethlehem  Iron  Co.  has 
Idaho  was  too  late  to  get  a  star  on  the  contracted  to  furnish  the  Government 
new  flag,  made  necessary  by  the  ad-  with  steel  plates,  and  Congress  has 
mission  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana,  and  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  pur- 
Washington  the  year  before,  and  the  chase  of  ore  as  alloy.  The  Squadron 
national  banner  still  has  only  42  stars  of  Evolution  made  a  voyage  to  foreign 
arranged  in  six  equal  rows.  Idaho  is  ports  during  the  year,  producing  a 
to  be  represented  next  July  4  by  an  beneficial  moral  effect  in  the  display 
eighth   star  in  the  upper  row,  and  of  its  flags. 

Wyoming  will  probably  get  an  extra  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  in 
one  on  the  last  row.  Both  States  went  his  annual  report,  urged  the  establish- 
Republican  in  their  first  elections.  ment  by  contract  of  a  postal  telegraph 
The  new  Territory  of  Oklahoma  system,  the  adoption  of  one-cent  post- 
was  created  within  the  year.  Unpeo-  age,  and  the  creation  of  postal  sav- 
pled  at  the  beginning  of  April,  the  ings  banks. 

census  gave  it  a  population  on  June  The  Postal  Department  came  to  the 
30,  of  56,000.  It  had  been  occupied  in  aid  of  the  Nation  in  its  effort  to  deal 
a  day  with  little  violence.  Among  a  death-blow  to  the  Louisiana  Lot- 
others,  many  negroes  went  there  from  tery,  a  legalized  gambling  scheme 
North  Carolina.  The  dwellers  were  which,  for  years,  has  drained  the  pock- 
obliged  by  poor  crops,  however,  to  ets  of  the  poor  throughout  the  country, 
call  upon  the  Government  for  $44,800  and  greatly  corrupted  the  masses  by 
relief.  The  administration  exerted  appealing  to  their  speculative  in- 
itself  to  throw  open  Indian  lands  for  stincts.  The  company  was  granted  a 
settlement  during  the  year.  The  charterby  Louisiana  in  1868,  fort  wen- 
250,000  Indians  of  the  United  States  ty-five  years,  but  the  Legislature  of 
possess  182,250  square  miles  of  terri-  1879  repealed  the  charter.  Thepow- 
tory,  two- thirds  of  which  might  easily  erful  corporation  prevailed  upon  a 
be  restored.  The  Government  has  subsequent  Constitutional  Convention 
gained  15,000,000  acres  by  cession  to  revive  it  until  "December  31,  1893. 
during  the  twelvemonth.  The  Pres-  The  company  were  anxious  to  have 
ident  signed,  in  February,  a  proc-  even  this  charter  amended,  extending 
lamation  opening  the  Sioux  Reser-  the  time.  Its  officers  tried  to  bribe 
vation  in  South  Dakota,  containing  the  State  law-makers  by  offering  two, 
about  9,000,000  acres.  Thousands  of  instead  of  one,  million  dollars  to  the 
"boomers"  rushed  in,  invading  the  State  in  1890  and  1891,  to  be  expended 
diminished  Indian  lands  and  having  upon  the  levees.  A  compromise  was 
to  be  driven  back  by  the  United  States  agreed  upon,  whereby  a  favorable  bill 
troops.  The  rich  cattle  barons  were  is  to  be  passed,  the  State  receiving 
warned  off  the  Cherokee  Strip,  also.  $1,200,000  a  year.  Governor  Nicholls 
The  Government  offered  $7,000,000  vetoed  the  bill,  but  it  was  pa.ssed  over 
for  the  Strip;  but  the  stock  syndicates  his  veto.  Congress  then  came  to  the 
began  bidding,  and  offered  the  Indians  aid  of  Louisiana,  as  the  widespread 
as  high  as  $35,000,000  for  the  coveted  curse  called  for  Federal  interference; 
grazing  lands.  The  Strip  has  not  yet  and  on  September  19  the  President 
been  sold.  signed  the  Anti-Lotter}"  Act,  which 

^Av«.rT-»«.T.«T«^,^AT    «T^^^«^««  excludes  from  the  mail,  matter  in  any 

GOVERNMENTAL  PROGRESS.         ,^^^  ^^^^^ive  to  lotteries;  makes  it  a 

After  ten  years'  endeavor,  the  War  misdemeanor  for  any  person  know- 
Department  succeeded  in  securing  ingly  to  deposit  in  the  mails  such 
provision  from  Congress  for  the  be-  matter;  and  authorizes  the  postmaster 
ginning  of  the  coast  defense  project,  to  return  registered  letters  directed 
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to  any  lottery  agent  or  company,  August  8,  making  "original  pack- 
stamped  "fraudulent."  The  compa-  ages"  subject  to  the  law  of  the  State 
ny  is  now  crippled,  but  still  utilizes  or  Territory,  as  though  they  had  been 
the  Adams  Express  Co.  The  death,  produced  there.  "Original  Package" 
on  one  of  the  last  days  of  December,  houses  flourished  in  several  prohibi- 
of  M.  Dauphin,  President  of  the  com-  tion  States,  however;  while  the  Fed- 
pany,  will  probably  soon  prove  to  be  eral  and  State  authorities  fought  as 
the  fatal  blow.  to  which  had  the  right  to  suppress 

The    Eleventh    Census    has    been  them, 
treated  elsewhere,  in  a  special  article 
in  this  number.                  ^  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS. 

The  New  York  State  Emigration  An   extradition  treaty  with  Great 

Commissioners  were  supplanted  by  a  Britain,  negotiated   by  Secretary  of 

Government  Emigrant  Commisioner,  State  Blaine,  was  ratified  February 

^atmt^^                  ^^^  ^^^  land-  3.    A  large  list  of  extraditable  crimes 

jf^^St^^             ing  place  re-  are  added  to  those  recognized  in  the 

jg^.. .^^^^^           moved  from  tenth   article   of    the    Webster- Ash- 

jj  :3^<^S3M           famous  old  burton  treaty  of  1842.     Twenty-two, 

M  SBfc^^ii^yK^         Castle  Gar-  instead  of  four  felonies  are  cited;  and 

^^  ^jt  ^^^Sm         ^  ®  ^   ^^  Ellis  nine  new  crimes,  manslaughter,  coun- 

"^     /^M^fe^pT •:  ;"•>>     Island.  terf citing,  embezzlement  and  cognate 

"i^L  **^i^8^^^<^       The    Su-  offenses,  rape,  perjury,  piracy,  burg- 

/^^v  ^'A^^^^^k^^    preme   Court  lary,  abduction,  and  pro-slavery  of- 

'^- B^^^Sf^^K^^m.  c^lel^^^ted  at  fenses  are  added. 

^iaBBa^ ^^^^^1^^^,  New   York,  The    Behring    Sea    dispute    with 

^B^  Jp^^^^^^^'    February  4,  England  has  long  attracted  attention. 

<^  :m|^^^^^^^        the  centenary  The  question  is  one  of  jurisdiction. 

^\-!W^ :gi^^^^m^         of    its  estab-  By  virtue  of  the  discovery  of  that  sea 

^    ^^"\,^^^            lishment.  and  its  coasts  in    1725,   by  Captain 

'"   '                   Ex- President  Vitus   Behring:,  a   Danish   navigator 

HON.  HENRY  BILLINGS  BROWN,    ^  ^i  r  Tl    .  i.1,  /-^  a        i-t.  •C^ 

JUDGE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT.   proverCleve-  for  Peter  the    Great,   the   Emperor 

land  presided  Paul,   of    Russia,   m    1799,  declared 

over  the  banquet  at  this  important  Russia's    sovereignty    over    all    the 

and  brilliant  legal  assembly.  North   American   coast   to    the  55th 

Associate  Justice  Miller,  aged  74,  degree  of  latitude.  Emperor  Alex- 
was  stricken  with  paralysis  in  mid-  ander  tried  in  1821  to  stretch  this 
street,  October  10,  lingering  only  boundary  by  four  degrees  south- 
three  days.  He  had  been  appointed  ward.  The  United  States  protested, 
by  Lincoln  in  1862,  and  was  the  old-  but  recognized  Russia's  right  to  the 
est  member  of  the  present  bench,  sea  as  a  '•^mare  clausum;'  and,  by  the 
His  seat  on  the  bench  was  given  De-  treaty  of  1825,  left  Russia  supreme  in 
cember  23,  to  Judge  Henry  B.  Brown,  those  waters.  Russian  America  was 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  purchased  mainly  for  its  pelagic  furs, 
in  Detroit.  its   mineral    resources  being  unsus- 

On   April   28,  the  Supreme  Court  pected.     The  immense  value  of   the 

rendered  an  important  opinion  in  the  seal   has   brought  a  rental  revenue 

"Original  Package"  case.    The  Iowa  into  the  national  treasury  during  the 

authorities  fiad  seized  a  lot  of   beer  last   20   years  of  $6,350,000,  already 

shipped  into   that   prohibition   State  $7,200,000  in  excess  of  the  price  paid, 

by  an  Illinois  firm,  for  sale   in  un-  and    as    much    more    into    citizens' 

broken  cases.     It  was  declared  in  the  pockets.     For  80  years  this  property 

decision  that    Congress    only    could  right  in  the  Behring  Sea  stood  un- 

prohibit  importation  of  liquors.     The  questioned,  until   four  or  five  years 

right   to  import  liquor  involved  that  ago   certain    ship   owners  in   British 

to  dispose  of  it.     In  the  emergency  Columbia    began    to    intercept     the 

which  arose.  Congress  recognized  her  large  herds  of  fur  seal  on  their  way  to 

exclusive  right  to  regulate  such  com-  the  breeding  grounds.     The  poaching 

merce;  and  passed  a   bill,  approved  field  lies  between  the  Pribilof  Islands 
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and  the  Aleutian  claim.  Russia's 
half  of  the  sea,  the  Canadian  hunters 
have  not  dared  to  invade.  Unregu- 
lated hunting  threatens  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  entire  species.  The 
Canadian  fur  poachers,  this  last  seas- 
on, secured  20,000  skins.  Some  of 
the  poaching  vessels  were  seized,  and 
correspondence  ensued  between  Sec- 
retary Blaine  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  United  States  Government  based 
its  claims  upon  the  sea  as  a  mare 
clausum^  but  also  upon  the  argument 
that  killing  the  seals  at  sea  was  contra 
bonos  moreSy  and  in  utter  disregard  of 
international  comity.  Though  de- 
ploring this  "  wanton  destruction  of 
a  valuable  industry,"  Lord  Salisbury, 
through  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  de- 
clined to  accept  the  offer  to  recog- 
nize a  close  season  pending  negotia- 
tions, and  declared  that  arbitration 
over  the  seizure  of  Canadijin  vessels 
was  first  necessary.  The  depreda- 
tions continued  throughout  the  sea- 
son, while  Salisbury  temporized,  and 
they  aroused  President  Harrison  to 
thoughts  of  sending  armed  vessels 
into  the  northwestern  waters  to  pro- 
tect our  rights.  The  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence is  still  in  progress,  but 
its  results  are  wrapped  in  uncer- 
tainty. 


PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

This  assembly,  in  which  sat  the 
representatives  of  18  countries  and 
100,000,000  of  people,  was  called  by 
the  United  States  October  2,  1889; 
and  was  in  regular  session  at  Wash- 
ington from  November  17  to  April 
19,  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of  $124,980. 
The  delegates  were  also  taken  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  throughout  the 
Northern  States.  They  considered^ 
by  means  of  special  committees,  many 
matters  of  mutual  international  inter- 
est. An  international  railroad  was 
suggested,  the  connecting  South 
American  line  to  run  from  Carta- 
gena, in  Colombia,  up  the  Magdalena 
River  valley  and  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Andes,  penetrating  as 
far  as  Cusco,  Peru,  where  it  would 
connect  with  the  existing  South 
American  system.  It  was  proposed 
to  grant  subsidies  for  steamers  ply- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Gulf;  to  establish  one  or  more  sub- 
sidy lines  from  San  Francisco  to  Val- 
paraiso ;  to  form  an  International 
Monetary  Union,  with  an  interna- 
tional coin  as  legal  tender;  and  to 
create  an  International  Bank,  under 
United  States  charter,  with  branches 
in  all  the  other  countries  represented. 


THE  Mckinley  tariff  act,  h 

Reciprocity  treaties  were  generally  sideration;  and,  the  roll  being  called, 
recommended.  the  yeas  were  i6i,  nays  i  (the  nega- 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference,  tive  vote  being  Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Penn- 
all  of  the  delegates  signed  a  Treaty  sylvania).  No  quorum  having  voted 
of  Arbitration,  which  announces  that  (a  quorum  being  i66),  Speaker  Reed 
no  war  shall  be  declared  until  Pan-  thereupon  directed  the  Clerk  to  re- 
American  arbitration  has  failed,  ex-  cord  on  the  Journal  the  names  of  i2t 
cept  when  immediate  action  is  neces-  members  as  present  and  refusing  to 
sary.  Anent  this  document,  Whittier  vote;  and  thereupon  announced  the 
wrote,  "  If,  in  the  spirit  of  peace,  the  result,  stating  that  a  quorum  was 
American  Conference  agrees  upon  a  present  within  the  meaning  of  the 
rule  of  arbitration  which  shall  make  constitution,  and  that  the  motion  was 
war  in  this  hemisphere  well  nigh  im-  agreed  to.  A  quorum  was  thereafter 
possible,  its  session  will  prove  one  of  counted  several  times  by  the  Speaker, 
the  most  important  events  in  the  his-  The  code  of  rules,  as  adopted,  con- 
tory  of  the  world."  tained  the  following  provision,  viz: 

Congress  gave  immediate  atten-  "On  the  demand  of  any  member, 
tion  to  the  inter-continental  railway  or  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker, 
scheme;  and  a  second  conference  in  the  names  of  members  sufficient  to 
December  recommended  the  appoint-  make  a  quorum  in  the  hall  of  the 
ment  of  a  commission  of  engineers  House  who  do  not  vote,  shall  be  noted 
to  survey  a  route,  which  should  be  by  the  Clerk,  and  recorded  in  the 
granted  subsidies,  and  be  forever  Journal,  and  reported  to  the  Speaker 
neutral  territory.  The  recommenda-  with  the  names  of  the  members  vot- 
tions  for  an  American  Monetary  ing,  and  be  counted  and  announced 
Union  were  adopted  by  almost  all  of  in  determining  the  presence  of  a 
the  American  Republics,  only  three  quorum  to  do  business." 
not  being  heard  from,  and  a  meeting: 
was  called  for  January  7.  "^"^  McKINLEY  TARIFF  ACT. 

-.       FiFTV  Fm<5T  rnNrPF<5<;  '^^^  ^^^^  (^-  ^-  9416)  to  reduce  the 

THE  FIFTY-FIRST  CONGRESS.       revenue  and  equalize  duties  on  im- 

The  Fifty-first  Congress  convened  ports,  was  reported  by  Mr.  McKinley 
on  Monday,  December  2d,  1889,  the  April  i6th ;  was  debated  from  May 
two  houses  being  politically  divided  7th  to  loth,  inclusive,  when  general 
as  follows:  Senate,  39  Republicans,  debate  was  closed;  and  it  was  debated 
37  Democrats  ;  House  of  Representa-  under  the  five  minute  rule  until  May 
tives,  169  Republicans  and  161  Demo-  15th;  when,  under  the  terms  of  a 
crats.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  special  order  reported  from  the  Corn- 
was  elected  speaker;  and  Edward  Mc-  mittee  on  Rules,  the  bill  was  read 
Pherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  clerk.  through  from  paragraph  iii,  and  was 

A«»«*T.^«.^  »A^TTr.r*  «TTT  r.«  ^P^^  ^^  amendment  in  any  part  until 

AMENDED  HOUSE  RULES.  ^^y  21st,  when  the  bill,  as  amended, 

A  code  of  rules  was  not  adopted  was  reported  to  the  House.  The 
until  February  14th,  1890,  the  pro-  amendments  were  voted  on,  and  the 
ceedings  in  the  House  being  governed  bill  passed,  by  yeas  164,  nays  142,  but 
by  the  rules  and  practice  of  "  com-  one  Republican  (Coleman,  of  Louisi- 
mon  parliamentary  law,"  as  construed  ana)  voting  in  the  negative, 
by  Speaker  Reed,  whose  decisions  On  Tune  i8th  Mr.  Morrill  reported 
thereon  were  sustained  on  appeal,  in  the  bill  in  the  Senate  with  amend- 
some  instances  a  quorum  being  count-  ments;  and  the  same  was  considered 
ed  as  present,  though  not  voting.  until  September  loth,  when  it  passed 

The  first  instance  where  a  quorum  the  Senate,  yeas  40,  nays  29.  A  con- 
was  so  counted  was  on  the  29th  of  ference  committee  was  ordered,  and 
January,  when  Mr.  Dalzell  called  up  its  report  was  agreed  to  in  the  Houce 
the  contested  election  case  of  Smith  September  27th,  by  yeas  151,  nays  Ci; 
vs.  Jackson,  from  the  fourth  district  and  in  the  Senate,  on  September  30th, 
of  West  Virginia.  by  yeas  33,  nays  27.     The  bill  was 

Mr.  Crisp  raised  the  question  of  con-  approved  October  ist. 
Vol.  1—3. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  importa- 

an  abstract  showing  all  the  import-   tions  are  entirely  free  of  duty;  while 

ant  changes  under  the  act  of  1864,  only  sixteen 

made  by  the  per  cent  of  the  importations  were 

bill,  which  free. 

occupies       Among'  other  important   changes 
fifty -e  i  g  h  t  made  in  the  rules,  was  the  omission  of 
pages  quar-   a  clause  in  former  rule  viii.,  which  au- 
to  of   the  thorized  a  member  to  ask  to  be  ex- 
statutes;  cused  from  voting  on  a  pending  ques- 
but   it  may  tion;  the  omission  of  the  motions  to 
^  be  said  that  adjourn  over,  and  for  a  recess;   the 
gthe    most  insertion  of  a  clause  that  "  no  dilatory 
!  notable  in-  motion  shall  be  entertained   by  the 
^creases  are  Speaker;"  the  clause  (above  quoted) 
in  agricul-  providing  for  the  counting  of  a  quo- 
tural   pro-  rum  (if  present)  by  the  Chair;  provis- 
ducts,due  to   ions  for  the  reference  of  public  bills, 
the  increas-   etc.,    through    the   Clerk,  instead    of 
MAJOR  McKJMLEv.  cd  duty  OH   being  presented  in  open  house;  all  re- 

wool,  which  ports  except  of  a  certain  class  (named 
rendered  necessary  an  increase  of  in  clause  51,  rule  xi.)  to  be  similarly 
duty  on  woolen  goods.  made;  bills  on  the  Union  Calendar  to 

Sugar  was  placed  on  the  free  list,  be  designated,  when  so  authorized  by 
and  will  be  an  annual  saving  to  the  a  committee,  before  going  into  Corn- 
people  of  fifty  millions  of  dollars;  and  mittee  of  the  Whole;  permitting  Sen- 
a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  was  ate  bills  on  the  Speaker's  table,  mak- 
authorized  for  all  sugar  grown  within  ing  no  appropriation  of  money  or 
the  United  States,  testing  not  less  property,  to  be  considered  each  day. 
than  90  degrees  by  the  polariscope;  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  when 
and,  upon  all  sugars  testing  less  than  House  bills  substantially  the  same 
go,  and  not  less  than  80  degrees,  a  had  been  reported  by  a  House  Corn- 
bounty  of  one  and  three-quarters  mittee;  rearrangement  of  the  daily 
cents  per  pound,  to  take  effect  April  order  of  business,  giving  unfinished 
ist,  1891.  It  is  estimated  that  this  pro-  business  a  more  highly  privileged 
vision  would  cause  an  annual  expen-  character;  permitting  special  orders 
diture  of  $7,000,000,  based  upon  the  to  be  made  under  suspension  of  the 
present  annual  production,  rules  by  a  majority  vote;  as  well  as 

The  metal  schedule  shows  the  larg-   other  minor  changes   looking  to  an 
est  reduction,  especially  in  respect  to   expedition  of  business. 
Steel  rails,  bar  iron,  nails,  etc.,  and  on 

all  articles  that  enter  into  general  and  PENSION-  LEGISLATION. 

daily  use.  The  advance  on  tin  plate  A  bill  to  increase  the  pensions  of 
from  one  to  two  and  two-tenths  cents  certain  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are 
per  pound;  and  the  duty  on  imported  totally  helpless  from  injuries  received 
tin  ore,  the  object  of  which  is  to  en-  or  diseases  contracted  while  in  the 
courage  tin  mining  industry  in  Dako-  service,  introduced  by  Mr.  Quay  in 
ta,  Mr.  McKinley  believes,  are  dcs-  the  Senate,  was  reported  by  Mr.  Tur- 
tined  to  fully  confirm  the  theory  and  pie,  and  pa,ssed  without  division;  was 

?rinciple  on  which  the  bill  is  framed,  amended  in  the  House,  and  passed 
'he  large  number  of  articles  added  without  division;  and,  as  finally  per- 
to  the  free  list,  renders  it  probable,  in  fected  by  a  conference  committee, 
Mr.  Sherman's  opinion,  that  there  became  a  law  on  March  4,  1890.  It 
will  be  imported  under  the  new  taw  provides  that  all  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
nearly  as  many  goods  in  value  free  marines  who  have,  since  June  16, 1880, 
of  duty  as  the  whole  dutiable  articles  or  who  may  hereafter,  become  so  to- 
imported.  It  has  since  been  estimated  tally  and  permanently  helpless  from 
by  the   Treasury  Department,   that  injuries  received  or  disease  contracted 
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in  the  service,  as  to  require  personal  report  was  finally  adopted  June  18,  in 
aid  and  attendance  from  other  per-  the  Senate;  and  June  20,  in  the  House, 
sons,  shall  receive  a  pension  of  $72  without  opposition, 
per  month. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  the  Senate,  INCREASE  OF  THE  NAVY, 

after  rejecting  numerous  amend-  The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  con- 
ments,  passed  a  bill  granting-  pen-  tained  a  provision  for  the  construction 
sions  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  of  three  sea-going,  coast-line,  battle- 
incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  ships,  designed  to  carry  the  heaviest 
labor,  and  providing  for  pensions  to  armor,  with  a  displacement  of  8,500 
widows,  minor  children,  and  depend-  tons,  with  the  highest  rate  of  speed 
-ent  parents.  The  vote  was  yeas  42,  practicable,  to  cost  $4,000,000;  and 
nays  12,  ten  Democrats  voting  aye,  also  for  an  armored  cruiser  of  7,300 
the  negative  vote  being  all  Demo-  tons  displacement,  at  a  cost  of  $2,750,- 
"Crats.  000,  with  a  maximum  speed  of  twenty 

On  the  7th  of  April,  a  motion,  by  knots. 

Morrill,  of  Kansas,   to  suspend  the       The  Senate  added  a  provision  for 

rules,    and    pass    said    bill  with  an  one  torpedo  cruiser  of   750  tons,  to 

amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub-  cost,  exclusive  of  armament,  $350,000; 

stitute,  failed,  two-thirds  not  voting  and  one  torpedo  boat,  to  cost  $125,000, 

in  favor  thereof;   yeas  169,  nays  87,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

thirty-four  Democrats  voting  for  the       ,„^^«^,.^,^^,«,    r.A^«,,«,^«^ 
motion,  and  one  Republican  against       INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

it.  The  first  bill  (H.  R.  6941)  to  amend 

On  the  30th  of  April,  the  bill  was  Title  lx.,  chapter  3,  of  the  Revised 
•considered  under  a  "special  order,"  Statutes,  relating  to  copyrights,  re- 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  ported  by  Mr.  Adams  from  the  Judi- 
Rules,  and  was  passed  with  amend-  ciary  Committee,  was  considered  May 
ments  to  the  substitute  proposed  by  istand2d.  An  amendment, submitted 
the  House  Committee  on  Pensions,  by  Mr.  Payson,  which  practically 
by  yeas  179,  nays  71.  Thirty-eight  emasculated  the  bill,  was  agreed  to  ; 
Democrats  voted  for  the  bill,  and  no  and  the  House  then  refused  to  order 
Republicans  against  it  its  engrossment  and  third  reading,  by 

As  finally  perfected  by  the  Confer-  yeas  98,  nays  126.  No  further  action 
•ence  Committee,  it  was  agreed  to  in  was  had  on  that  bill.  On  the  2d  of 
the  House,  on  June  11,  by  yeas  145,  December,  Mr.  Simonds  called  up  the 
nays  56.  Twenty-eight  Democrats  bill  (H.  R.  10881)  with  the  same  title 
voted  for  the  conference  report,  and  as  above,  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
no  Republicans  against  it  The  bill  tee  on  Patents;  and,  before  adjoum- 
was  approved  June  27th.  ment,  ordered  the  previous  question 

The  House,  on  March  3d,  on  motion  thereon.  The  following  day  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Banks,  passed  a  bill  providing  was  passed  by  yeas  139,  nays  95. 
for  thirty  additional  medical  exam-  Forty  Democrats  voted  in  the  afiir- 
iners  for  the  Pension  Bureau;  but  it  mative,  and  sixty-seven  in  the  nega- 
failed  in  the  Senate.  Eighteen  ad-  tive.  A  similar  bill  having  been  re- 
-ditional  examiners  were,  however,  ported  January  21,  1890,  and  consid- 
provided  for  in  the  legislative  bill.        ered  Februar}''  21,  the  House  bill  was 

^.,  _         .     _  ordered  to  lie   on  the  table  for  the 

TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS.        present 

On  April  8,  the  Senate  passed  a  The  main  proposition  of  the  bill  is 
bill  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  to  permit  foreigners  to  take  Ameri- 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  raon-  can  copyright  on  the  same  basis  as 
opolies,  after  several  days  considera-  American  citizens,  in  three  cases: 
tion,  with  but  one  negative  vote  (Mr.  First,  when  the  nation  of  the  foreigner 
Blodgett).  The  House  passed  it  May  permits  copyright  to  American  citi- 
ist,  with  an  amendment  submitted  zens  on  substantially  the  same  basis 
by  Mr.  Bland,  which  was  disagreed  to  as  to  its  own  citizens;  second,  when 
by  the  Senate;   and  the  conference  the  nation  of  the  foreigner  gives  to 
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American  citizens  copyright  privil-  on  July  7,  reported  an  agreement^ 
eges  similar  to  those  provided  for  in  both  Houses  concurring  in  the  report; 
this  bill;  third,  when  the  nation  of  in  the  Senate  by  yeas  39,  nays  26;  and 
the  foreigner  is  a  party  to  an  inter-  in  the  House  by  yeas  122,  nays  90. 
national  agreement  providing  for  re-  The  bill,  as  approved  July  14,  1890, 
ciprocity  in  copyright,  by  the  terms  provided  that  bullion  to  the  amount, 
of  which  agreement  the  United  States  of  four  and  one-half  million  ounces 
may  become  a  party  thereto  at  its  should  be  purchased  monthly,  or  so- 
pleasure.  much  thereof  as  may  be  offered.     It 

A  subsidiary  but  important  propo-  also  modified  the  legal  tender  clause 
sition  of  the  bill  is,  that  all  books  by  inserting  the  words "  except  where 
copyrighted  under  the  proposed  act  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the- 
shall  be  printed  from  type  set  within  contracts."  It  also  contained  a  sub- 
the  United  States,  or  from  plates  stitute  for  the  bullion  redemption 
made  therefrom.  proviso,  a  requirement  that  upon  de- 

CTT  Tfco  /^rkTMAi-c  maud  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

SILVER  COINAGE.  ^^i^^^  redeem  the  notes  in  gold  or  sil- 

On  June  5,  Mr.  McKinley,  from  the  ver  coin,  at  his  discretion;  and  a  dec- 
Committee  on  Rules,  reported  a  reso-  laration  that  it  is  the  established  pol- 
lution making  H.  R.  5381,  authorizing  icy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain, 
the  issue  of  silver  notes  on  deposits  of  a  parity  between  the  two  metals  at 
silver  bullion,  a  special  order,  a  vote  the  present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio- 
to  be  had  on  its  passage  on  June  7.       as  may  be  provided  by  law.     It  also 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  June  17,  required  the  monthly  coinage  into- 
with  amendments  providing  for  free  dollars  of  2,000,000  ounces  of  the  bul- 
coinage.  June  18  the  bill  was  referred,  lion  purchased,  until  July  i,  1891.  It. 
under  the  rule,  to  the  Committee  on  also  omitted  the  conditional  free-coin- 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures.  The  age  section, 
following  day  Mr.  Mills  offered  a  res- 
olution striking  out  of  the  Journal  the  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS. 

order  of  reference,  which  was  agreed       The  bill  (H.  R.  11045)  to  amend  and. 
to,  yeas»i2i,  nays  117  (6  Republicans  supplement  the  election  laws  of  the 
voting  in  the  affirmative,  and  i  Dem-   United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the 
ocrat  in  the  negative).  more   efficient  enforcement  of  such 

On  Friday,  June  20  (private  bill  laws,  was  considered  from  June  25  to- 
day), Mr.  Bland  offered  a  resolution  July  2;  when,  after  every  adverse  mo- 
directing  the  Speaker  to  lay  the  tion  and  amendment  had  been  re- 
said  bill  and  amendments  before  the  jected,  it  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  yeas. 
House  for  action.  The  point  of  order  155,  nays  149  (two  Republicans  voting 
was  made  by  Mr.  McKinley  that  the  in  the  negative).  The  bill,  which  is. 
resolution  was  not  in  order  on  Friday,  a  very  long  one  (57  sections  and  76 
which  point  the  Speaker  sustained,  pages  in  bill  form^  is  thus  explained 
and  from  which  ruling  Mr.  Bland  ap-  by  one  of  its  leadmg  supporters:  "  It 
pealed.  Mr.  McKinley  moved  to  table  proposes  to  extend  and  perfect  exist- 
the  appeal,  which  was  done  by  yeas  ing  laws  in  regard  to  the  supervision 
146,  nays  45.  The  Speaker  then  made  of  the  election  of  members  of  the 
a  statement  as  to  the  requirements  of  House  of  Representatives,  so  that 
the  rules,  and  announced  the  refer-  they  will  be  effective  throughout  the 
ence  of  the  bill  and  amendments  to  United  States,  wherever  the  applica- 
the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  tion  of  the  law  is  demanded.  A  chief 
and  Measures.  From  this  action  and  supervisor  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
ruling^  Mr.  Bland  appealed,  when,  on  Circuit  Court  in  each  jiidicial  circuit 
motion  of  Mr.  McKinley,  said  appeal  of  the  United  States.  On  petition  of 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  yeas  144,  one  himdred  citizens  in  an  entire  Con^ 
nays  117.  gressional  district,  or  in  a  city  of  over 

On  June  25  the  House  voted  on  the  20,000  inhabitants,  or  on  the  petition 
Senate  amendments,  and  disagreed  of  fifty  citizens  in  a  county,  such  city, 
to  all.     A  conference  was  had,  which.  Congressional  district,  or  county  shall. 
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be  put  under  the  operation  of  this  law.  The  bill  was  reported  in  the  Senate 

Unless  citizens  desire  the  application  with  a  substitute  on  August  7,  but  was 

of  this  law  it  will  not  be  applied.     If  not  taken  up  until  December  2;  when, 

■citizens  do  desire  it  to  the  numbers  after  several   days'  consideration,  it 

mentioned,  it  will  be  applied.  was  laid  aside  on  January  5,  to  take 

"  The  supervisors,  to  be  appointed  up  the  silver  bill,  by  a  vote  of  34  to 

by  the  Circuit  Court,  are  to  act  as  offi-  29  (8  Republicans  voting  aye). 

•cers  of  supervision  and  observation,     „,«^^. .  .^ _.._ 

and  will  stand  side  by  side  with  the  MISCELLANEOUS  LEGISLATION. 

local  officers  who  register  and  receive  The  bill  (H.  R.  4562)  for  the  ad- 

the  votes,  who  count,  and  who  return  mission   of   Idaho    into    the    Union, 

them.     No  local  machinery  is  dis-  passed  the  House  on  April  3d,  1890, 

turbed;   no  local  officer  is  displaced;  by  yeas  129  (all  Republicans  except 

no  man,  if  this  law  is  applied  to  a  dis-  Mr.    Lewis,    of   Mississippi),   nays  i 

trict,  will  cast  his  vote  in  any  manner  (Mr.  Buckalew,  of  Pennsylvania),  the 

•different  from  that  in  which  he  now  Speaker  counting  a  quorum,  66  mem- 

•casts  it.     No  State  which  has  adopted  bers  present  refusing  to  vote.     The 

a  system  of  a  secret  and  official  ballot  Senate  passed  the  bill   on  July  ist, 

is  interfered  with.  without   division.     The  bill  was  ap- 

"  These  supervisors  shall  represent  proved  July  3,  1890. 

the  two  leading  parties  at  every  reg-  The  bill  (H.  R.  982)  to  provide  for 

istration    office,   and    every    polling  the  admission  of  Wyoming  into  the 

place  where  they  are  posted.     Their  Union,  passed  the  House  March  26, 

first  duty  is  that  of  observation  and  1890,   by  yeas   139,   nays    127.     The 

report;   first,  on  registration,  where  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  June  27, 

registration  exists;  and  next,  to  stand  with  an  amendment,  which  was  con- 

at  the  polls,  and  watch  the  reception  curred  in  by  the  House  on  July  8; 

of  the  vote.    Their  next  duty  is  to  and  on  July  10  the  bill  was  approved 

take  part  in  the  count  of  the  votes,  by  the  President, 

and  make  a  return  to  the  chief  super-  The  bill  (H.  R.  3316)   to  establish 

visor.     If  the  law  applies  simply  to  a  a    uniform     system    of    bankruptcy 

city  or  a  county,  their  duty  ends  there,  throughout   the   United   States,  was 

If,  however,  it  applies  to   an   entire  reported  April  11,  1890,  by  the  Judi- 

Congressional  district,  the  law  pro-  ciary    Committee ;     and   passed   the 

vides    for    the    establishment    of    a  House  July  24,  by  yeas  117,  nays  84 

United  States  board  of  canvassers,  — not  a  party  vote.     It  was  reported, 

also  to  be  appointed  by  the  Circuit  August  26,  from  the  Senate  Judiciary 

Courts,  who  shall  canvass  and  return  Committee,   with    a    substitute,  and 

the  votes  as  returned  to  them  by  the  has  not  yet  passed  the  Senate, 

supervisors,  and  make  certificate  of  The  bill  (S.  172)  to  credit  and  pay 

the  same  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  to  the  several  vStates  and  Territories, 

If  that  certificate  agrees  with  the  cer-  and    the    District    of    Columbia,   all 

tificate  of  the  State  officers,  of  course  moneys    collected  iinder    the   direct 

the  man  holding  both  certificates  is  tax  levied  by  the  act  of  Congress,  ap- 

seated.     If,  however,  they  differ,  the  proved   August  5,    1861,  passed  the 

certificate  of  the  United  States  board  Senate  January  28,  1890,  by  yeas  44, 

of  canvassers  is  to  be /r//«« /ur/V  evi-  nays  7;   four  democrats  voting  for, 

dence,  and  is  to  place  the  name  of  the  and  two  Republicans  against  it.     It 

holder  upon  the  roll  of  the  Represen-  was  favorably  reported  by  the  House 

tatives  of  this  body:  Provided,  that  if  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  7,  but 

there  shall  be  an  appeal  from  a  decis-  no  action  has  been  taken  thereon, 

ion  of  the  United  vStates  board  of  can-  The  bill  (S.  185)  to  aid  in  the  estab- 

vassers  to  the  Circuit  Court,  as  is  pro-  lishment  and  temporary  support  of 

vided,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  common  schools,  being  substantially 

enroll    as    Representative-elect    the  the  same  which  passed  the  Senate  in 

name  of  the  person  certified  by  said  the  50th  Congress,  was,  on  March  20, 

Circuit  Court  as  entitled  to  said  cer-  rejected  on  the  question  of  ordering 

tificate."  its  engrossment  and  third  reading,  by 
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yeas  31,  nays  37.     A  similar  bill  was  THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS, 

reported  in  the  House,  but  never  con- 
sidered. Our  brother  and  sister  monarch- 

On  April  29  the  Senate  passed  the  ical  governments  across  the  waters 
bill  (H.  R.  2781)  to  forfeit  certain  keep  track  of  their  people  all  the 
lands  heretofore  granted  for  the  pur-  time.  The  Czar  or  Emperor,  at  any 
pose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  has  at  his 
railroads,  and  for  other  purposes,  re-  disposal  official  police  records  that 
ported  by  Mr.  Plumb  from  the  Pub-  furnish  him  accurate  information  of 
lie  Lands  Committee.  On  July  17  the  number  of  his  children,  what  they 
the  House  passed  the  said  bill,  with  are  doing,  saying,  plotting,  thinking,, 
amendments,  which  went  to  a  Con-  and  paying  into  the  royal  coffers, 
ference  Committee.  The  report  of  But  it  is  only  once  in  ten  years  that 
the  committee  was  agreed  to  by  the  Uncle  Sam  stirs  himself  from  his 
Senate  on  September  25.  It  was  ap-  lethargic  faith  in  the  ability  and  dis- 
proved on  September  27,  and  restores  position  of  his  boys  and  girls  to  keep 
to  the  public  domain  a  trifle  over  track  of  themselves;  and,  when  he 
5,000,000  acres  of  land.  wants  a  census  taken,  the  man  he 

Other  important  bills  were  also  commissions  to  do  the  job  for  him 
passed,  such  as  the  American  Mer-  has  nothing  to  begin  with  but  certain 
chant  Marine  Bill,  which  passed  the  legal  authority  and  the  wonder-work- 
Senate,  July  12,  by  yeas  29,  nays  18,  ing  power  of  the  American  dollar. 
Mr.  Payne  (Democrat)  voting  aye.  There  were  no  official  records  on 
and  two  Republicans  (Edmunds  and  which  Superintendent  Porter  could 
Plumb)  no.  base    operations.      Accordingly,    he 

On  the  same  day  the  Senate  passed  horsed  his  machine  with  a  string  of 

a  bill  to  provide  for  ocean  mail  ser-  49,000  enumerators,  who  were  under 

vice  between  the  United  States  and  the  whip  of   175    State  supervisors, 

foreign  ports,  and  to  promote  com-  These  supervisors,  in  addition  to  the 

merce,  by  yeas  28,  nays  16,  Mr.  Pa3me  enumerators,  employed  a  clerical  force 

(Democrat)  voting  aye,  and  Mr.  Ed-  of  700.     As  returns  came  into   the 

munds  (Republican)  no.  head  office  at  Washington,  the  clerks 

Both  bills  have  been  consolidated  there  increased  to  2,166,  so  that  the 

by  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  total  number  engaged  on  the  census 

Marine  and  Fisheries  as  a  substitute  at  any  one  time  was  52,000.     In  the 

for  the  first  named  bill,  which  substi-  beginning  $56,600  was  expended  to 

tute  is  pending  in  the  House.  fit  up  the  census  offices  with  fumi- 

The  Senate  also  passed  a  bill  for  ture,  counting  machines,  and  other 

the  escheat  of  the  Mormon  Church  appliances.    The  175  State  supervisors, 

funds,  which  bill  is  still  pending  in  have  taken  $175,000  out  of  the  treas- 

the  House  with  amendments  reported  ury.      Expert    agents    employed    in 

by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  obtaining  statistics  of  manufactures,. 

Other  bills  of  importance  might  be  finances,  education,  and  other  special 

named,  such  as  the  bills  in  relation  lines  of  inquiry,  have  been  paid,  up 

to  convict  labor,  the  eight-hour  law,  to  date,  $874,232;  while  the  work  of 

the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Supreme  the  49,000  enumerators  has  cost  the 

Court,  for  the  endowment  and  sup-  country  $2,000,000.     The  salaries  of 

port  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  clerks  in  Superintendent  Porter's  of- 

agriculture   and   the  mechanic   arts,  fice  range   from   $50  per  month  to 

but  space   allotted  will  not  permit.  $1,600  per  year,  making  the  total  out- 

However,  the  foregoing  embraces  the  lay  in  this  branch,  so  far,  $1,266,752. 

more  important  bills,  and  fairly  shows  Everything    considered,   the    census 

the  work  of  the  first  session  of  the  has  already  cost  the  country  $4,810,- 

51st  Congress,  the  second  in  length  152.54 — a  sum  sufficient  to  cause  Uncle 

in  the  century  of  our  history.  Sam  to  knit  his  brow,  and  reflect  that 

—zz — r  r  *t.  •        1  •«  curiosity,  whether  concerning  forbid- 

The  above  summary  of  the  year  s  work  m  j       r     -x       1      •*.•       i.  4.4.^ 

Congress  was  compiled  by  Henry  H.  Smith,  ^en  fruit  or  legitimate  census  matters^ 

Journal  Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives.  Comes  very,  very  high. 
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The  population  of  the  United  States 
on  June  i,  1890,  exclusive  of  white 
persons  in  Indian  Territory,  Indians 
on  reservations,  and  Alaska,  was  62,- 
622,250;  including  these  persons,  the 
population  will  probably  reach,  in 
round  numbers,  63,000,000.  In  1880 
the  population  was  50,155,783.  The 
absolute  increase  of  the  population  in 
the  ten  years  intervening,  was  12,- 
466,467,  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease was  24.86.  In  1870  the  popula- 
tion was  stated  as  38,558,371.  Ac- 
cording to  these  figures,  the  absolute 
increase  in  the  decade  between  1870 
and  1880,  was  11,597,412,  and  the  per- 
centage of  increase  was  30.08.  These 
figures  show,  on  their  face,  that  the 
population  has  increased,  between 
1880  and  1890,  869,055  more  than  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880;  while  the  rate 
of  increase  has  apparently  diminished 
from  30.08  to  24.86  per  cent.  Such  a 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  increase,  in 
the  face  of  the  heavy  immigration 
during  the  past  ten  years,  would  argue 
a  diminution  in  the  fecundity  of  the 
population,  or  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  its  death  rate.  But  the  fact 
is,  the  census  of  1870  was  so  grossly 
deficient  in  the  Southern  States  as 
not  only  to  give  an  exaggerated  in- 
crease in  these  States,  but  to  affect 
very  materially  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  country  at  large. 

The  general  law  governing  the  in- 
crease of  population  is,  that  when  not 
disturbed  by  extraneous  causes,  such 
as  wars,  pestilences,  immigration,  emi- 
gration, etc.,  increase  of  population 
goes  on  at  a  continually  diminishing 
rate.  The  operation  of  this  law  in 
this  country  has  been  interfered  with 
by  the  late  war,  also  by  immigration, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect 
upon  our  rate  of  increase.  We  can, 
however,  approximate  closely  to  it, 
as  follows:  Between  1880  and  1890, 
5,246,613  immigrants  entered  this 
country.  Part  have  migrated.  About 
one-eighth  have  died.  It  is  probable 
that  the  births  have  counterbalanced 
the  deaths  and  the  emigration,  so  that 
the  net  influence  which  immigration 
has  exerted  upon  our  population  is 
approximately  expressed  by  the  num- 


ber of  immigrants.  Subtracting  this 
number  from  the  numerical  increase 
during  the  past  decade,  there  remains 
a  trifle  over  7,000,000  to  represent  the 
actual  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country  in  1880.  The  rate  of 
natural  increase  is  therefore  not  far 
from  14  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pop- 
ulation, by  States  and  Territories,  in 
1890  and  1880: 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


The  United  States •. 

North  Atlantic  division. . . 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  .. 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 


South  Atlantic  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 


Northern  Central  division 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan    

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Southern  Central  division 


Kentucky  

Tennessee 

Alabama , 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Indian  Territory. 

Oklahoma 

Arkansas 


Western  division. 


Montana 

Wyoming  . . . 

Colorado 

New  Mexico. 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Alaska 

Washington  . 

Oregon 

California  ... 
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1890. 


62,622,950 


17,401,545 


661,086 

376,530 
332,4M 
9,238,943 
345,506 
746,258 

5,097,853 

», 444,933 
5,258,014 

8,857.920 


168,493 
1,042,390 

230,39a 
1,655,980 

762,794 
1,617,947 
I,i5»,»49 
1,837,353 

391,42a 

a9,563,279 


3,672,316 
2,192,404 
3,826,351 
2,093,889 
1,686,880 
1,301,826 
1,911,896 
2,679,184 
182,719 
328,808 
1,058,910 
1,427,096 

10,973,893 


1,858,635 
1,767,518 
>,5»3,oi7 
1,289,600 
1,118,587 
2,235,523 


61,834 
1,128,179 

3,027,613 


132,159 

60,705 

412,198 

153,593 
59,620 

207,905 

45,761 

84,385 


349i39o 

313,767 
1,208,130 


1880. 


50,155,783 


14,507.407 


648,936 

346,991 
332,286 

',783,085 

276,531 

622,700 

5,082.871 

1,131,116 

891 


i,i3», 
4,282, 


7,597.197 


146,608 

934,943 

177.624 

1,512.565 

618.457 

«, 399,750 

995,577 

1.542,180 

269,493 
I7,364,"« 


3,198,06a 

1,978,301 
3,077,871 

1,636,937 
i,3M.497 
780,773 
1,624,615 
2,168,380 

36,900 

98,26s 

452,40a 

996,096 

8,9"9,37« 


1,648,690 

1,542,359 
1,262,505 

i,i3»,597 
937,946 

i,59»,749 


8c2,525 
1,7^7,697 


39,159 
20,789 

194.327 

119,565 

40,440 

143,963 
62,266 
32,610 


75,116 
174,768 
364,694 
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In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Vermont,  the  rate  of  increase  between 
1870  and  1880  has  not  quite  been 
maintained,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
of  a  large  migration  of  the  farming 
population  to  the  far  West,  and  man- 
ufactures not  having  yet  assumed 
sufficient  prominence.  In  Vermont 
there  has  been  only  a  trifling  increase 
of  population.  In  the  other  States  of 
this  subdivision,  with  the  exception 
of  Rhode  Island,  viz.,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Pennsylvania,  manufactures  have 
assumed  so  great  prominence,  that 
they  have  not  only  sufficed  to  mam- 
tain  the  former  rate  of  increase,  but 
even  to  increase  it.  In  the  Northern 
Central  group  of  States  various  con- 
ditions prevail.  In  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  and  in  Illinois,  if 
the  City  of  Chicago  be  dropped  from 
consideration,  the  rate  of  increase  has 
declined  very  decidedly.  In  these 
States  the  agricultural  industry,  which 
is  still  the  prominent  one,  has  begun 
to  decline,  owing  to  the  sharp  com- 
petition of  western  farms.  The  farm- 
ing population  has  migrated  west- 
ward, and  the  growth  of  manufactures 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  rapid  to  repair 
these  losses.  The  southern  portions 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota are  under  similar  conditions;  but 
the  northern  parts  of  these  States, 
lying  upon  the  frontier  of  settlement, 
have  filled  up  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  repair,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
losses  of  the  southern  parts.  Mich- 
igan increased  at  the  rate  of  38  per 
cent  between  1870  and  1880,  while 
between  1880  and  1890  the  rate  was 
but  28  per  cent. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  taken  together,  show 
an  advance  of  278  per  cent;  Nebraska, 
134  per  cent;  and  Kansas  43  percent. 
The  industries  of  these  vStates  are 
almost  purely  agricultural.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  amount 
of  rain  has  fallen  so  far  below  the 
normal  as  to  force  settlers  to  emigrate. 
Thousands  of  families  have  aban- 
doned this  region,  and  gone  to  Okla- 
homa and  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
In  the  West,  the  conditions  of  growth 
have  varied  from  the  phenomenal  de- 
velopment of  the  State  of  Washing- 


ton, which  shows  an  increase  of  500 
per  cent  during  the  past  ten  years, 
to  the  equally  remarkable  retrogres- 
sion of  Colorado,  where  the  rate  of 
decrease  is  such  as  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  resolving  the  State  back  into 
a  Territory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive rank  in  population  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  in  1890  and  1880: 


1890. 


New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Illinois. 

Ohio. 

Missouri. 

Massachusetts. 

Texas. 

Indiana. 

Michig^an. 

Iowa. 

Kentucky. 
13  Georg-ia. 
13  Tennessee. 

Wisconsin. 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

Alabama. 

18  New  Jersey. 

19  Kansas. 
Minnesota. 
M  ississippi. 
California. 
South  Carolina. 
Arkansas. 
Louisiana. 
Nebraska. 
Maryland. 
Vest  Virginia. 
Connecticut. 
Maine. 
Colorado. 
Flo'ida. 

New  Hampshire. 
Washington. 
Rhode  Island. 
Vermont. 
South  Dakota. 
Oregon. 

District  of  Columbia. 
Utah. 

North  Dakota. 
Delaware. 
New  Mexico. 
Montana. 
Idaho. 
Oklahoma. 

47  Wyoming. 

48  Arizona. 

49  Nevada. 


I 

3 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 


16 
X7 


au 
21 

33 

as 
24 
25 
36 

37 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 


x88o. 


I  New  York. 
3  Pennsylvania. 

3  Ohio. 

4  Illinois. 

5  Missouri. 

6  Indiana. 

7  Massachusetts. 

8  Kentucky. 

9  Michigan. 

10  Iowa. 

11  Texas 

13  Tennessee. 

13  Georgia. 

14  Virgmia. 

15  North  Carolina. 

16  Wisconsin. 

17  Alabama. 

18  Mississippi. 

19  New  Jersey. 
30  Kansas. 

21  South  Carolina. 
33  Louisiana. 
33  Maryland. 

24  Calitornia. 

25  Arkansas. 

26  Minnesota. 
37  Maine. 

28  Connecticut. 

29  West  Virginia. 

30  Nebraska. 

31  New  Hampshire. 

32  Vermont. 

33  Rhode  Island. 

34  Florida. 

35  Colorado. 

36  District  of  Columbia. 

37  Oregon. 

38  Delaware. 
'39  Utah. 

40  Dakota. 

41  New  Mexico. 
43  Washington. 

43  Nevada. 

44  Arizona. 

45  Montana. 

46  Idaho. 

47  Wyoming. 


It  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  1880,  New 
York  still  heads  the  list,  followed  by 
Pennsylvania.  Ohio  and  Illinois  have 
exchanged  places,  Wisconsin  has  ad- 
vanced two  degrees,  while  Michigan 
remains  the  same. 
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The  count  of  the  various  cities  of 
the  Union  places  New  York  in  the 
lead.  The  relative  rank  of  27  cities 
having  a  population  above  100,000  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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1  New  York 1,513,501  the  total  production  of  pig-iron  during 

^  S?^f*?°i'  •^•. '  *^* ' ^^  the    census    year,    1 890,   aggregated 

\  afc:::::::::::::::::  'ffilv  9.579,779  tonsV  .,ooI  pou/ds  to  the 

5  St.  Louis 460,357  ton),  as  compared  with  3,781,021  tons 

6  Boston 446,507  during  the  year  1880,  and   2,052,821 

7  Baltimore 433,547  tons  during  the  year  1870. 

^  cfncuinTti'^'''' 2^'?^       '^^^  Southern   States  have  made 

10  ClevSand ". . ".  *. '. ". '.  *. '. '.  *  \ '.  \  \  \ '.  *. !  \  261 ,546  great  strides  in  the  manufacture  of 

11  Buffalo 254,457  pig-iron  since  1880,  the  total  product 

j2  New  Orleans 241.995  in  that  year  being  350,436  tons,  as 

13  Pitteburgh 238,473  against  1,780,909  tons  in  1890.   At  the 

\t  S?f  °"; : : : : : : : : : : ; : : : : : :  ZtX  p^^«^^^  '^'^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  production, 

j6  Milwaukee 204,150  this  country  is  destined  soon  to  be- 

17  Newark 181,518  come   the  leading   producer  of  pig- 

18  Minneapolis 164,738  iron  in  the  world,  possibly  reaching 

i?.  ]^J^L-^'}^ l^^/^l  this  distinction  in  the  calendar  year 

■20  Lrouisviile 101,005      -             ^        ^    T»  •.    •      •!_                     11 

m  Omaha 139,526  1^9°.      Great    Bntam  has  annually 

-22  Rochester!...!...!...  ...... .  i38!327  produced    more    pig-iron    than   any 

23  St.  Paul 133.156  other  country.     No  statistics  are  yet 

^4  Kansas  City 132.416  available  for  the  oiitput  of  pig-iron 

%  &wayne.:::::::::::::::::  ll^Zl  ^y  ^j-eat  Britain  dunW  the^Wive 

^7  Denver 106.670  months  ended  June  30,  1890. 

The  total  production  of  steel  aggpre- 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  cities  gates  4,466,926  tons  of  2,000  pounds, 

and  towns  ranging  above   2,500  in-  an  increase  of  290  per  cent  over  the 

habitants  are  as  follows:  production  of  the  census  year  1880;  at 

Adrian 9,236   Kalamazoo..  17.857  which  time  steel  was  made  in  four- 

Allegan 2,663  Lansing. . . .  12,630  teen  States  m  the  Union,  as  agamst 

Alpena 11,228   Lapeer 2,795  nineteen  States  engaged  in  that  in- 

Ann  Arbor...  9,509  Ludington..  7,499  dustry  now.     Pennsylvania  continues 

lavCU^^^^^^^  2?,?^  KuefteV:  ^^;^^  to  occupy  the  position  of  t^^^^^^^ 

Big  Rapids. . .  5.265  Marshall. .  .  3.957  Producer  of  steel  m  the  United  States, 

Cadillac, 4,455   Menominee.  10,606  producing  57  per   cent  of   the   total 

Charlotte 3.848  Monroe 5,246  production  in  1880,  and  62  per  cent  in 

Cheboygan...  6,244  Mt.  Clemens  4.742  jg          Illinois  was  second  in  rank  in 

Coldwater. . ..  5,462    Muskefifon..  22,668  ,    ii.                     j  ^-^^  •              .1..   j 

Detroit 205,669  Negaunee . .  6,061  ^oth  years,  and  Ohio  was  third. 

Dowagiac...      2,792  Niles 4,197       The  statistics  of  the  production  of 

Escanaba —      8,000  Owosso 6,544  quicksilver  show  that  during  the  cal- 

J^lint.... 9.845  Pontiac 6,243  endar  year   1889   there  were   26,464 

Sd^a^ds  4:?!    iS^r":  :i:i;!  flf^s.  or  .,0.4.496  pounds,  of  qulc^^^ 

Oreenville.  ..  3.048  St.  John's  . .  3,119  Silver  produced  m  California..    About 

Hillsdale 3,920  St.  Joseph..  3,733  20  flasks  (less  than  $1,000  in  value) 

Holland 3,928  Three  Rivers  3,122  were  produced  in  Oregon.     The  pro- 

?^?^*"«s 2,951  W.Bay  City  2,910  ^^^^  ^g  notably  less  than  the  usual 

Ionia 4.999  Wyandotte..  3,798  .   u        ;^,         -^  .              r    xt.      tt    -i.   j 

Ishpeming...  ii,i84  Ypsilanti . . .  6;i28  Yield.      The    mines    of    the   United 

Jackson 20,779  States,  during  ten  years,  have  yielded 

QPTrri  AT    rTTMQTTQ  UTTPHPTQ  407,675  ^^sks,  as  against  685,936  flasks 

SPECIAL  CENSUS  REPORTS.         produced  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  miscellaneous  matter  collected  On  December  31,  1889,  476  cities 

by  expert  special  agents  is  still  in  a  and  towns  in  the  United  States  pos- 

state  of  incompletion.     Returns  show  sessed  rapid  transit  facilities,  and  the 

that  in  the  decade  ending  1890,  federal  total  number  of  street  railways  in  in- 

indebtedness  has  decreased  $567,975,-  dependent   operation  was   807.     De- 

077.61,  and  State  indebtedness,  $58,-  troit  has  48.96  miles  of  street  railway 

020,931.44.  The  net  debt  of  the  United  operated  by  animal  power,  and  12.30 

States  in  1880  was  $1,922,517,324.51;  miles  by  electricity.     Grand  Rapids 

in  1890  $923,376,119.36.  has  20.57  by  animal  power,  and  4.13 

Statistics  of  manufactures  show  that  by  cable. 
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Effort  was  made  to  obtain  data  Director-Generalship  of  the  fair,  a 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  Jewish  most  responsible  position.  The  Com- 
families  who  had  been  in  the  United  mission  fixed  the  President's  salary 
States  five  or  more  years,  to  afford  at  $12,000  a  year,  the  Secretary's  at 
some  reliable  deductions  concerning  $10,000,  and  the  Director-Generars. 
the  effect  of  residence  under  the  con-  at  $15,000.  Besides  the  Commission, 
ditions  of  life  in  this  country  as  con-  Congress  has  provided  a  Government 
trasted  with  those  elsewhere.  Com-  Board  of  Control;  Chicago  has  elect- 
pie  te  reports  were  received  from  ed  40  local  directors;  and  a  National 
10,61 8  families.  The  families  reported  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  with  Mrs. 
may  be  said  to  be  in  easy  circum-  Potter  Palmer  at  the  head,  has  been 
stances.  The  birth  rate  is  decreasing  organized.  Real  estate  speculators, 
and  the  death  rate  increasing  with  in  Chicago  precipitated  a  small  war 
more  prolonged  residence  in  this  over  the  local  site  question,  a  divided 
country,  but  the  general  results  indi-  site  winning  the  day  in  spite  of  vigor- 
cate  that  the  Jews  here  retain  many  ous  antagonism.  The  dual  site  em^ 
of  the  peculiarities  which  have  been  braces  the  **  Lake  Front,"  a  long, 
noted  among  them  in  Europe.  grass-covered  commons,  90   acres  in 

T^xMxs  ixrrkDT  rfc»e  itato  area,  at  the  edge  of  the  lake  in  the 

THE  WORLD  S  FAIR.  business  centre  of  the  city;  and  Jack-^ 

America  is  to  celebrate,  in  1892,  the  son  Park,  containing  over  500  acres, 
quadro-centennial  of  her  discovery  on  the  lake  shore  7  miles  from  the 
by  the  "world-seeking Genoese;"  and  "  Lake  Front."  All  but  the  fine  arts, 
on  December  24  President  Harrison  music,  and  drama  exhibitions  will  be 
issued  his  proclamation,  inviting  all  in  Jackson  Park;  while  the  magnifi- 
countries  to  co-operate  in  making  the  cent  permanent  art  building,  which 
Columbian  Exposition  a  gigantic  sue-  is  to  be  erected  independent  of  the 
cess.  Congress,  having  decided  upon  Government,  on  the  Lake  Front,  will 
a  World's  Fair,  found  that  it  had  cost  $1,000,000.  An  elaborate  Co- 
stirred  up  a  hornet's  nest  when  it  lumbus  exhibit  has  been  decided  up- 
came  to  the  question  of  a  site  and  a  on.  The  Commission  has  interviewed 
guarantee  fund.  New  York,  Chicago,  the  old  Centennial  Board  of  Finance, 
St.  Louis,  and  Washington  struggled  at  Philadelphia;  communicated  with 
fiercely;  but  with  characteristic  enter-  M.  Tirard,  director  of  the  recent 
prise  the  great  western  metropolis,  Paris  Exposition;  and  set  numerous- 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  cap-  agents  at  work  securing  exhibits  and 
tured  the  Fair,  February  24,  by  a  stirring  up  interest  in  foreign  lands, 
majority  of  50  over  New  York.  Con-  Ground  has  already  been  broken  at 
gress  then  appropriated  $1,500,000  to  the  Park,  and  John  Root  been  chosen 
the  patriotic    object.      Chicago   had  architect-in-chief. 

SrbslriptiSs""^*''  °'  ^'^'°°°*°°°      AMERICAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition,       After  the  success  of  the  Cigarmak- 

as  it  is  to  be  officially  known,  will  be  ers'  Union,  a  systematic  agitation  be- 

opened  on  May  i,.i893,  and  will  not  be  gan  in  1887,  favoring  the  adoption  of 

closed  until  the  last  Thursday  in  Octo-  a  general  work-day  of  eight  hours, 

ber  of  the  same  year.     It  will  include  At   the    Boston    convention    of    the 

a  naval  review  in  the  New  York  har-  American  Federation  of  Labor,  late 

bor.     The  National  Commission  ap-  in  1889,  it  was  decided  to  institute  the 

pointed  by  the  President,  elected  Ex-  movement  for  such  a  reform  on  May 

Senator  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  De-  i,  1890;   and  the  Carpenters'  Union,, 

troit,  permanent  chairman,  June  27;  being  the  best  able  to  bear  the  brunt 

and  John   T.    Dickinson,   of    Texas,  of  the  conflict,  was  chosen  as  the  her- 

permanent  secretary.     President  Pal-  aid   of   the  new  movement.     It  was. 

mer  has  appointed  an  executive  com-  hoped  to  gain  the  concession  without 

mittee    of    13    Republicans    and    13  the  necessity  of  a  strike;  but  the  Na- 

Democrats;  and  Col.  George  R.  Davis,  tional  Master  Builders'  League,  at  St. 

of  Illinois,  has  been  invested  with  the  Paul,  early  in  the  year,  in  denying  the 
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anticipated  appeal,  dealt  a  crushing  occasions,  and  a  few  bloody  riots  oc- 
blow  to  all  such  hopes.     On  Apnl  8,  curred. 
7,000   carpenters  threw  down    their 

tools  in  Chicago;   and,  on  April  11,  ELECTROCUTION. 

1,400  building  carpenters  struck  in  In  May,  1889,  William  Kemmler 
New  York.  All  over  the  country  the  was  convicted  of  killing  his  mistress, 
strike  spread.  The  "boss"  builders  Mrs.  Tillie  Ziegler,  with  an  axe,  in 
refused  to  arbitrate;  and,  although  the  outskirts  of  Buffalo;  and  was  sen- 
successful  in  New  York,  and,  accord-  tenced  to  be  executed  by  electricity^ 
ingtoPresidentGompers,  in  136  other  under  the  new  law  of  New  York 
cities,  the  strike  ended  in  miserable  State.  The  Westinghouse  Company 
failure  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  nu-  fought  strenuously  to  save  him  from 
merous  places.  At  the  Detroit  con-  electrocution,  because  the  dynamo  se- 
vention,  in  December,  the  American  lected  was  an  ordinary  commercial 
Federation  voted,  nevertheless,  to  re-  one.  Kemmler  was  twice  given  a 
new  the  strike  among  the  miners  in  respite;  but  electrocution  was  decided 
1 89 1.  as    constitutional    by    the    Supreme 

May  Day  was  observed  throughout  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
the  United  States,  as  it  was  through-  murderer  was  sentenced  for  the  third 
out  Europe,  as  a  holiday.  and  last  time.     Dr.  Fell  had  experi- 

A  strike  of  more  consequence  to  the  mented  on  animals  early  in  the  year, 
public  than  the  carpenters*  strike  oc-  and  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of 
curred  on  August  8th,  when  3,000  the  dynamos  selected;  but  Warden 
trainmen  unexpectedly  abandoned  the  Durston  of  Auburn  Prison,  had  made 
New  York  Central  and  the  Hudson  imperfect  arrangements  for  the  exe- 
River  Railroad  trains,  because  Gen-  cution  August  6.  The  dynamo  and 
eral  Manager  Toucey  had  refused  to  the  attendant  apparatus  were  not 
reinstate  forty  men  suspended  from  anywhere  near  the  death  chamber, 
service.  The  strikers  declared  that  the  communication  being  had  by  means 
only  charge  against  the  men  was  that  of  electric  bells.  The  volt  metre, 
of  being  Knights  of  Labor.  The  great  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  cur- 
road  was  blocked  for  fully  two  weeks,  rent,  was  not  in  sight  of  Dr.  Spitzka, 
The  officials  refused  to  recognize  the  who  gave  the  signals.  The  number 
Union,  and  at  one  time  a  general  of  volts  varied  between  800  and  1,300,. 
strike  along  the  entire  Vanderbilt  the  current  being  much  lower  than 
roads  was  threatened;  but  the  Su-  anticipated,  and  it  had  to  be  applied  a 
preme  Council  of  the  United  Order  second  time.  One  of  the  electrodes  be- 
of  Railroad  Employes,  assembled  at  came  unscrewed,  and  burned  Kemm- 
Terre  Haute,  August  23,  gave  only  ler's  flesh.  These  details  rendered 
sympathy,  without  consenting  to  join  the  electrocution  somewhat  ghastly, 
in  the  strike;  and  Grand  Master  Pow-  but  the  official  report  rightly  styled 
derly  was  obliged  to  issue,  September  it  a  success;  and  an  appeal  on  be- 
17,  an  order  declaring  the  strike  off.  half  of  Kemmler's  successor,  Jugiro,. 
The  men  not  only  failed  of  their  pur-  who  murdered  another  Japanese  in 
pose,  but  evoked  a  letter  from  the  New  York,  was  denied  by  the  Su- 
road  officials  early  in  October,  in  preme  Court  November  24.  Jugiro- 
which  objection  was  made  to  em-  must  suffer  Kemmler's  fate  early  this 
ployes  being  Knights  of  Labor,  as  year.  Precautions  have  been  taken 
"inconsistent  with  faithful  and  effi-  to  avoid  recurrence  of  the  unpleasant 
cient  service  to  the  company."  An  details  that  attended  the  Kemmler 
express  train  was  wrecked  near  Al-  execution. 

bany,  September  4,  by  three  desper-  nsinTAM  htitrrfaic 

ate  strikers,  but  the  crime  cannot  be  ^"^  INDIAN  OUTBREAK, 

charged  against  the  Knights  of  La-  As  early  in  the  year  as  May,  whis- 

bor.     Fortunately  no  lives  were  lost,  perings  of    the  dangerous    Messiah 

Armed   Pinkerton   detectives,  riding  craze  came  to  the  Agencies  from  the 

on  trains  to  intimidate  strikers,  fired  Cheyennes  near  the  Black  Hills.    Dur- 

recklessly  into  the  crowds  on  several  ing  the  summer  and  autumn  the  fan- 
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aticism  spread,  until  a  general  Indian  treacherous  old  chief  not  only  fo- 
outbreak  became  imminent.  The  or-  mented  the  craze,  but  undoubtedly 
igin  of  the  Messianic  idea  undoubt-  altered  its  character  to  fit  his  hatred 
edly  dated  back  several  years  to  of  the  whites.  Instead  of  peacefully 
■early  missionary  teachings  among  the  dancing,  the  young  Sioux  bucks  ar- 
tribes,  but  the  Messiah  of  the  white  rayed  themselves  in  war-paint,  and 
men  had  become  transposed  into  a  stocked  themselves  with  ammunition. 
Deliverer  of  the  Indians.  Early  in  Sitting  Bull's  influence  alarmed  the 
May  the  Comanches,  Cheyennes,  and  Government,  and  General  Miles  de- 
Arapahoes  were  expecting  the  coming  termined  to  end  the  "  Ghost  Dances." 
of  the  greatest  of  medicine  men;  and  The  dancers  at  Lower  Brule,  exhaust- 
on  June  3  three  chiefs  from  each  of  ed  by  their  circling,  were  easily  ar- 
the  tribes  met  near  the  Crow  Agency  rested;  but  other  dancers  were  not  to 
in  Montana,  to  behold  the  Great  Spirit  be  so  dealt  with.  The  savages  would 
on  the  rocks.  They  were  dispersed  not  report  at  the  Agencies,  and  de- 
and  sent  back  to  their  wigwams  with-  clared  that  they  would  not  peaceably 
out  any  trouble,  however.  Late  in  lay  down  their  arms.  Soon  some  of 
September  a  medicine  man  of  the  them  began  burning  and  pillaging 
Shoshones,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  cabins  near  Wounded  Knee.  General 
Big  Horn  valley,  began  to  preach  and  Brooke  quickly  surrounded  the  trou- 
predict  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.  This  ble-makers,  and  a  pow-wow  was  held 
Indian  millennium  was  spoken  of  as  at  Pine  Ridge,  but  resulted  in  noth- 
the  "  Return  of  the  Ghosts,"  as  all  the  ing.  The  hostiles  escaped  into  the 
dead  Indians  were  to  return  to  life,  Bad  Lands.  General  Brooke  sur- 
and  repeople  the  decimated  tribes,  rounded  their  retreat  with  a  cordon; 
Large  herds  of  buffaloes  and  horses  but  the  Indians  refused  to  return,  and 
were  to  gallop  in  the  Messiah's  train,  dared  the  whites  to  fight.  General 
The  Great  Manitou  had  seen  his  chil-  Miles  ordered  the  an*est  of  Sitting 
dren  suffer  long  enough.  When  the  Bull;  and,  at  day  light  on  December  15, 
grass  grew  again  he  would  gather  all  Indian  police  under  Bull  Head  and 
faithful  Indians  around  him,  and  roll  Shave  Head,  followed  by  United 
hack  the  earth  upon  the  pale-faces.  States  cavalry,  entered  Sitting  Bull's 
Thirty  feet  of  additional  soil,  well  camp,  40  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
sodded  and  timbered,  would  the  Mes-  Yates,  N.  D.  He  was  just  ready  to 
siah  roll  upon  the  earth,  burying  un-  start  out  for  the  scene  of  hostilities, 
der  it  the  white  oppressors  of  the  red  His  camp  attempted  a  rescue,  and  in 
men,  all  those  who  escaped  from  the  skirmish  which  ensued  the  wily 
smothering  being  metamorphosed  in-  leader  of  the  outlaw  Sioux  was  killed, 
to  buffaloes  and  catfish.  Then  would  Tatonka  Otanka,  son  of  Jumping  Bull, 
the  "happy  hunting  ground"  of  the  had  been  born  in  Dakota  in  1837;  been 
Indian's  dream  be  realized.  While  recognized  as  a  leader  in  1868;  and 
waiting  for  their  Messiah  the  Indians  had  participated  in  the  massacre  of 
were  to  show  their  devotion  by  danc-  General  Custer's  advance  party  on  the 
ing  continuously  for  five  days  and  Little  Big  Horn,  June,  1876,  for  which 
nights.  These  "Dances  of  Death,"  he  was  pardoned  in  1880,  having  es- 
now  known  as  the  "  Ghost  Dances,"  caped  into  British  America.  He  was 
began  during  the  last  week  of  Octo-  a  great  medicine  man,  a  thorough  In- 
ber.  Meantime  half-a-dozen  Messiahs  dian,  and  probably  the  brainiest  that 
appeared,  the  most  widely  accepted  ever  lived.  With  him  was  killed  his 
being  the  son  of  Wal-tit-awin;  al-  son,  Crowfoot,  and  six  Indians.  Four 
though  Co-we-go,  at  Mt.  Grant,  as  of  the  police  were  slain.  The  rem- 
wcU  as  Queetize-ow,  a  Piute,  had  each  nant  of  Sitting  Bull's  band,  under 
a  strong  following.  Big  Foot,  escaped  to  the  Bad  Lands. 

The  craze  of  the  "Return  of  the  However,  on  December  27,  the  hos- 
Ghosts  "  gained  its  most  fervent  be-  tiles  listened  to  the  Ogallala  and  Brule 
lie  vers  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  peace  commissioners,  and  began  to 
the  wily  chief,  Sitting  Bull,  posed  as  its  return  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency, 
high  priest  and  leading  apostle.     The  The  Seventh  Cavalry,  a  contingent 
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of  which  had  died  around  Custer,  cap-  The  Stewart  heirs  settled  the  great 

tured  Big  Foot  near  Wounded  Knee,  will  contest  out  of  court,  January  16,, 

December  28.  His  band  treacherously  after  a  two  years  litigation,  Judge  Hil- 

sprang  upon  the  soldiers,  while  being  ton  relinquishing  his  claim  to  nearly 

disarmed,  tomahawking  Captain  Geo.  $6,000,000. 

D.    Wallace,    wounding    Lieutenant  The    German    population    of    the 

Garlington  in  the  arm,  and  killing  five  United  States  celebrated,  on  October 

others.     Many  Indians  bit  the  dust,  6,  a  new  holiday,  christened  "German 

and  bloodshed  had  now  begun  in  ear-  Day."     It  commemorates,  in  a  patri- 

nest.     On  December  30,  Chiefs  Two  otic  spirit,  the  first  landing  of  Ger- 

Strike  and  Short  Bull  attacked  a  pro-  mans  on  American  soil, 

vision  train  near  the  Rosebud  Agency,  "  Nellie  Bly,"  of  the  New  York  Worlds 

and  then  set  fire  to  a  mission  school,  and  Mary  Bisland,  of  the  Cosmopolitans 

Troops  hastened  to  the  scene,   but  Magazine^  both  outdid  Jules  Verne's 

were  so  outnumbered  as  to  be  forced  Phineas  Fogg,  and  journeyed  around 

to  beat  a  retreat.     In  the  fight  250  the  world  in  less  than  80  days.     Miss. 

Indians  and  30  soldiers  were  killed.  Bly,  or  Cochran,  traveled  eastward,. 

Indians  everywhere  uprose  in  hostil-  and  took  72   days  6   hours  11  min- 

ity,  and  the  close  of  the  year  left  the  utes.     Miss  Bisland  went  westward, 

Northwest  amid  the  anxieties  of  a  but  missed  connections,  and  required 

terrible  Indian  war.  75  days  and  12  hours. 

pppQnMAT    pxr  Early  on  the  morning  of  Februaiy 

PERSONAL,  ETC.  ^^  occurred  the  most  shocking  social 

The  memorial   monument  to   the  calamity  of  the  year.     The  home  of 

martyred  President  Garfield  was  ded-  Secretary  Trac)'^,  at  Washington,  was 

icated   at  Cleveland  on    Decoration  burned;  and  his  wife  and  daughter 

Day,  before  a  vast  assemblage.    Hen-  perished  in  the  flames.     The  Secre- 

dricks*  statue  was  unveiled    at   In-  tary  himself  was  rescued  suffocating 

dianapolis,  July  i.  and   insensible.      Few  calamities  in 

The  remains  of  Capt.  John  Erics-  recent  years  have  cast  a  deeper  gloom, 

son,  inventor  of  the  screw  propeller,  over  the  nation. 

and  builder  of  the  Monitor,  were  re-  A  terrible  wreck  on  the  Old  Colony- 
moved  on  the  United  States  ship  Bal-  railway  was  occasioned  by  an  express; 
timore,  August  23,  to  his  native  train  running  off  the  track  at  Quincy, 
Swedish  hamlet  of  Langvauslyttau,  on  the  19th  of  August.  Fourteen 
in  the  province  of  Vermland.  passengers  were  killed  outright. 

Joseph    Francis,    inventor  of    the  Nine  men   were   drowned  by  the 

metallic  life-boat  and  the  life-saving  burning  of  the   steam  barge,  Annie 

car,  received,  April  12,  a  $3,000  gold  Young,   off   Lexington,   October   20. 

medal  from  Congress.  Nine  men  took  to  a  boat,  while  the 

Col.  Wheelock  G.  Veazey,  of  Ver-  balance  of  the  crew  and  officers  re- 

mont,  was  elected  at  Boston,  August  mained.     Those  who  remained  were 

13,  Commander-in-chief  of  the  G.  A.  rescued  by  the  crew  of  the  steamer 

R.,  and  Detroit  was  selected  as  the  Edward    Smith,    Captain     Mitchell ;. 

next  meeting  place.  while  the  others,  in  the  storm  that 

Louis    Philippe  Albert  d*Orldans,  raged,  were  lost.     The  barge  was  val- 

Comte  de  Paris,  who  served  early  in  ued  at  $65,000. 
the  rebellion  as  one  of  the  volunteer 

aides  on  Gen.  McClellan's  staff,  and  MINING  DEVELOPMENT, 

distinguished  himself  at  Gaines'  Mill  South  Florida  was  thrown  into  a. 

by  his  charge  on  Butterfield's  brig-  ferment  early  in  the  year  by  the  dis- 

ade,  revisited  America  in  October.  covery  of  rich   and  extensive  phos- 

Seth  Low  was  installed,  February  3,  phate  fields  in  the  region   south   of 

as  the  eleventh  President  of  Columbia  Ocala.     The  deposits  equal  those  of 

College;  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  sue-  the  famous  Charleston  beds. 

ceeded  to  the  pulpit  of  the  dead  ora-  The  most  important  mining  event 

tor,   Henry  Ward   Beecher,  in   Ply-  for  ten  years  in  California  was   the 

mouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  damming  of  Feather  River,  and  the 
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development    of    the    Golden    Gate  United  States  deputies  and  a  revenue 
mine,  at  Oroville,  yielding  $10,000,000.  cutter  had  to  be  sent  to  the  aid  of 

The  decreasing  pressure  and  failing  Customs  Collector  Pinkerton,  whose 
supply  of  natural  gas  in  Ohio,  be-  life  Cottrell  had  threatened.  The 
came  noticeable  at  the  close  of  the  ruffian  escaped  up  the  Suwanee  River, 
year.  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  but  was  driven  to  Alabama.  He  was 
natural  gas  was  announced,  and  its  arrested  as  a  "  drunk  "  at  Montgom- 
farthest  possible  continuance  limited  ery,  and  on  his  release  hunted  for 
to  5  years.  It  is  expected  that  crude  Chief  of  Police  Gerald  with  a  shot 
oil  as  fuel  will  take  the  place  of  the  gun.  The  chief  saw  him,  and  shot 
^as.  first,  killing  him  November  6. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  natural  Chief  of  Police  David  C.  Hennessy, 
^as  was  lighted  for  the  first  time  in  of  New  Orleans,  unearthed  the  "  Ma- 
Detroit,  in  Grand  Circus  Park,  con-  fia,"  an  Italian  vendetta,  composed  of 
nection  having  been  made  by  the  low,  brutal,  Sicilian  fruit  dealers,  to 
Michigan  Gas  Company  with  the  To-  whose  door  he  had  traced  a  number 
ledo,  Ohio,  mains,  which  receive  their  of  crimes.  Warned  to  desist,  the 
supply  from  the  gas  wells  of  Findlay,  brave  officer  pursued  his  investiga- 
Ohio.  Eighty-four  miles  of  piping  tions,  and  was  about  to  bring  many 
connect  Detroit  with  Toledo.  Eighty-  of  the  murderers  to  justice;  when,  at 
five  miles  of  service  pipes  have  been  midnight,  October  15,  he  was  way- 
laid in  the  city,  and  connections  made  laid  before  his  own  home,  and  fell 
with  2,300  public  buildings  and  pri-  dead,  after  having  received  six  serious 
vate  residences.  Expenses  for  con-  wounds.  A  number  of  Italians  were 
struction,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  once  thrown  into  prison,  and  iden- 
amounted  to  $1,500,000.  tified  as  the  assassins.     One  of  these, 

r*DTiurcc  Antonio  Scaffeda,  was  killed  in  his 

CRIMES.  cgii^  October  17,  by  Thomas  Duffy,  a 

Deputy  United  States  Marshal  W.  newspaper  carrier,  who  had  been  ren- 
H.  Saunders  was  assassinated  at  dered  furious  by  the  outrage.  Over 
Quincy,  Florida,  February  14,  while  50  arrests  were  made;  and  19  persons 
serving  election  fraud  warrants.  Ex-  are  still  incarcerated,  having  been  re- 
Congressman  W.  P.  Taulbee,  of  Ken-  manded  for  trial.  Duffy  is  also  behind 
tucky,  was  shot  and  mortally  wounded  the  bars, 
by  Charles  E.  Kincaid,  as  he  was  de- 
scending the  Capitol  steps,  March  i.  A  FLYING  MACHINE. 
Kincaid  had  published  a  scandal,  Jules  Verne  bids  fair  to  be  eclipsed 
aiid  had  been  constantly  abused  by  by  the  Mt.  Carmel,  111.,  ^ronautic 
Taulbee  for  doing  so,  until  he  was  Navigation  Co.,  incorporated  at  Chi- 
driven  to  crime.  After  a  memor-  cago,  October  25.  The  company  pro- 
able  cruise  of  two  years  abroad,  poses  to  manufacture  an  air  ship, 
the  Enterprise,  Captain  Bowman  H.  newly  invented  by  E.  T.  Pennington 
McCalla  commander,  arrived  at  New  and  R.  A.  Butler,  which  is  construct- 
York,  the  most  unhappy  ship  afloat,  ed  of  aluminum,  on  a  vacuum  theory, 
McCalla  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  in  which  many  wealthy  manufac- 
and  astonishing  cruelties  came  to  turers  of  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
light.  McCalla  was  consequently  sus-  rope  seem  to  have  perfect  faith,  if 
pended  from  rank  and  duty  for  three  investment  of  capital  means  any- 
years.  Eugene  H.  Cowles,  son  of  the  thing.  The  inventor  boasted,  Decem- 
well-known  journalist,  kidnaped  his  ber  10,  that  within  a  few  weeks  he 
little  daughter  from  his  wife  at  Cleve-  would  sail  into  Chicago  in  the  first  of 
land,  June  2;  and  was  seriously,  the  air  ships,  with  a  speed  exceeding 
but  not  fatally  shot  by  her  brother-  that  of  ocean  steamers.  St.  Louis 
in-law  while  they  were  all  in  a  and  New  York  were  also  to  be  visited 
hack  in  Montreal,  a  week  later.  W.  by  the  sky  route.  The  company  was 
W.  Cottrell,  a  desperado,  Mayor  of  reported  to  have  a  paid  up  capital  of 
Cedar  Keys,  Florida,  had  instituted  a  $20,000,000,  and  the  veriest  scoffer 
reign  of  terror  during  the  entire  year,  has  been  temporarily  silenced. 
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SPORTING  ACHIEVEMENTS.  world  for  1890  was  the  breaking  of 

the  100  yards  record  in  running,  by 
Baseball,    the    "National    Game,"  John  Owen,  Jr.,  of  Detroit,  at  the  A. 
dwindled  during  the  year   from  its  A.  U.  championship  games  in  Wash- 
imperial   glory  to  a  mere    shadow,  ington,   October   11,  his  time  being 
At  the  close  of   the  season  of    1889,  9I  seconds.     For  12  years  the  record 
a  majority  of  the  National   League  had  stood  at  10  seconds,  even  time. 
players  abandoned   their  respective       At  the  same  games,  Fred  T.  Du- 
clubs,  and  formed   themselves   into  charme,   also    01    Detroit,   won    the 
the  Players'  Le^ue.  Its  organization  hurdling  championship  of  the  United 
States,  at   both   120   and   220  yards, 
'--g  the  world's    record    of  16 
at  izo  yards. 

defeated  Princeton  in  football 
York,  Thanksgiving  Day,  for 
■r-coUegiate  championship, 
svent  of  the  running  turf  was 
aking  of  the  mile  record  by 
r,  at  Monmouth  Park,  August 
;ing  done  on  a  straight  track, 
time.     Salvator  covered  the 
distance  in  1:$$/^,  the  pre- 
vious record,  by  Tenbroeck, 
being  1:39^.     Racine,  in  a 
race  at  Chicago,  June  28,  also 
■  broke  the  record,  scoring  at 
'  i:39/4.  MaudS.isstillqueen 
of  the  trotting  turf,  with  her 
record  of  2  :o8)i.    Sunol,  who 
J  was  looked  on  as  the  most 
promising  favorite,  could  not 
getlowerthanaiio^.  There 
was  record  breaking  extra- 
ordinary all  season,  however; 
:  kite-shaped   track  at  Inde- 
:e,  Iowa,  developed  some  as- 
g  records. 
1  ne  introduction  of  the  pneumatic 
EDWIN  B.  wiHAzis,  oovERHOR  OF  uicHtcAH.      jj^.^  jjj  connection  with  bicycling,  has 
caused  much  swifter  runs  to  be  made, 
was  due  more  largely  to  John  M.Ward       James  O'Connor,  of  Toronto,  chani- 
than  to  anyone  else.     A  bitter  strug-  pion    oarsman    of    America,   visited 
gle  between  the  Players'  and  the  old  Australia,  and  suffered  a  defeat  at  the 
National    Leagues    was  fought    out  hands  of  Stansbury. 
through  the  season  of  1890.     At  the       Jacob   SchaefEcr,   of  Chicago,  and 
close    of     the    season    the    Players'  George  Slosson,  of  New  York,  played 
League  collapsed,  owing  to  the  heavy  in  the  latter  city,  December  1,  a  bil- 
losses  of  its  supporting    capitalists.   Hard  match,  800  points  up,    i4-inch 
This  leaves  the  National  League  in  balk-line,  for  the  championship  of  the 
complete  possession  of   the  baseball  world  and  $3,000  a  side.     SchaefEer 
field.     Spalding,  Young,  Day,  c/  a/.,  won  a  comparatively  easy  victory, 
will  bend  all  their  efforts  to  restore  ,,,^,,,,^,xi  r^n.,  it-i,-p 

its  old  popularity,  enjoyed   previous  MICHIGAN  POLITICS. 

to  the  revolt  of  the  players  ;  but  the  By  far  the  most  important  event  in 
Players'  League  has  hurt  the  game  to  Michigan  the  past  year  was  the  No- 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  require  vember  election  for  Stale  officers.  To 
two  or  three  years  to  recover.  the  surprise  of  well-versed  politicians 

The  important  event  of  the  athletic  of  all  party  stripes,  the  entire  Demo- 
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cratic  ticket  was  elected  by  pluralities  in  nomination,  with  A.  S.  Partridge 
averaging  3,500;  save  that  for  the  head  at  the  head;  and,  on  the  following  day^ 
of  the  ticket,  E.  B.  Winans,  of  Ham-  the  Labor  party  convened;  adopted 
burg,  received  a  plurality  of  11,520  the  name,  "Industrial  Party;"  and^ 
over  James  M.  Turner,  of  Lansing,  after  a  futile  attempt  on  the  part  of 
This  result  is  generally  attributed  to  Mr.  Partridge's  friends  to  procure  his 
the  personal  unpopularity  of  the  lat-  indorsement,  the  Industrials  nominat- 
ter.  For  various  causes  a  large  num-  ed  an  independent  State  ticket,  with 
ber  of  Republicans  refused  to  vote.  E.  S.  Belden,  of  Jackson,  at  its  head. 
The  Industrial  party,  which  was  or- 
ganized  in   July,  supported  a   State        NOTABLE  MICHIGAN  CRIMES. 

ticket  of  its  own,  which  drew  14,000  Albert  A.  Fosdick  was  shot  dead  in 

votes,  most  of  which  were  estimated  his  house  at  Almena,  near  Paw  Paw^ 

as  taken  from  the  Republican  party.  March    21.     He    was    alone    in   the 

The  Democrats  elected  eight  out  of  house  at  the  time  of  the  assassina- 

eleven  Congressmen,  and  secured  a  tion;  Dr.  Fosdick,  his  brother,  with 

majority  in  the    State    Senate   and  whom  he  lived,   having  spent  that 

House;  in  the  Senate,  by  fusion  with  evening    out.      The    brothers    were 

the  Patrons  of   Industry,  a  farmers'  bachelors,  and  no  other  person  was 

organization,    in    several    Senatorial  about   the  house  when  the  murder 

districts.     They  also  elected  John  W.  was  committed. 

McGrath,  of  Detroit,  to  the  Supreme  The  murder  was  given   a  highly 

Bench  of  the  State,  over  Edward  P.  sensational  color  owing  to  the  fact 

Cahill,  of  Lansing,  who  occupied  the  that  on  February  nth  Dr.  Fosdick, 

Benoh  as  the  appointee  of  Governor  the  other  brother,  was  shot  at  and 

Luce.     The  appointment  filled   the  severely  wounded  while  writing  at  a 

vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Jus-  table  near  a  window     The  brothers 

tice  James  V.  Campbell.  were  not  on  very  good   terms,  and 

Early  in  the  year  a  movement  be-  were    both    very    eccentric.      After 

gan,  which  aimed  at  a  political  com-  protracted  investigations,  with  no  re- 

bination  of  the  farmers  and  others  suit,  the  murder  was  tacitly  added  to 

composing  the  members  of  the  Pat-  a  somewhat  lengthy  list  of  mysteri- 

rons  of  Industry,  the  Prohibition  par-  ous  crimes. 

ty,  and  a  comparatively  large  body  of  On  the  night  of  May  3,  Patrolman 
people  dissatisfied  with  both  the  Dem-  Schumaker,  of  the  Detroit  police 
ocratic  and  the  Republican  parties,  force,  discovered  two  burglars  at 
The  prime  worker  in  the  movement  work  in  a  store,  who  fled  at  his  ap- 
was  President  A.  S.  Partridge,  of  the  proach.  On  his  pursuing,  one  of  them 
Patrons  of  Industry,  and  it  culminated  turned,  and  fired  at  the  officer  with 
in  a  call  for  a  conference  of  the  Pat-  fatal  effect.  "  Buck  "  Murray  and 
rons  for  the  29th  of  July;  another  for  David  McCormick  were  arrested  for 
the  State  Prohibition  Convention  on  the  murder.  The  former  was  found 
the  30th;  and  for  the  Labor  party  on  guilty  and  sent  to  Jackson  prison  for 
the  31st;  all  three  at  Lansing.  The  life.  May  3;  and,  on  the  25th,  McCor- 
conference  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry  mick  was  acquitted. 
was  to  determine  whether  to  go  into  A  riot  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  which  a 
politics  or  not.  The  southerly  coun-  number  of  the  University  students 
ties  were  against  the  formation  of  a  and  a  party  of  militiamen  became  en- 
State  ticket,  and  their  numbers  pre-  gaged,  November  12,  resulted  in  the 
vailed.  But  the  conference  united  in  death  of  a  student  named  Irving  Den- 
allowing  local  bodies  to  enter  politics  nison,  of  Toledo,  O.  The  militiamen 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  members  to  the  number  of  20,  were  returning 
of  the  Leq^islature,  while  refusing  to  from  the  wedding  of  a  comrade,  and 
put  a  State  ticket  in  nomination.  This  were  followed  by  about  1,000  of  the 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Patrons  students  with  jeers  and  taunts,  until 
practically  defeated  the  movement  Sergeant  Granger  ordered  a  charge, 
for  amalgamation.  Next  day  the  A  general  fight  ensued,  in  which  sev- 
Prohibitionists  put  their  State  ticket  eral  besides  young   Dennison  were 


Ho;t.  THce.  W.   Palmer. 

Presjient  of  tho  CokmbUTi  Eihibiiion  of  It 
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more  or  less  injured.     Eight  of  the  ful  handling  of  the  assets,  it  is  thought, 

20  militiamen  were  arrested,  and  held  will  leave  Mr.  Peters  a  comfortable 

for  trial  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  fortune. 

An  affair  which  caused  much  dis-  Following  the  Peters  failure,  came 

cussion  in    the    Baptist    Church,   in  that  of  the  J.  E.  Potts  Salt  and  Lum- 

Michigan,  was  the  abduction  of  Pro-  ber  Company,  of  Oscoda  and  Detroit, 

fessors  Perry  and  Trowbridge,  by  20  with  liabilities  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

masked  students  of  Kalamazoo  Col-  The  business  was  established  by  J.  E. 

lege.     One  evening  the  two  members  Potts,  in  1876,  at  Au  Sable;  and  grew 

of  the  Faculty  were  invited  to  the  rapidly  until  the  failure,  the  company 

room  of  one  of  the  boys;  and  were  owning  the  largest  saw  mill   in  the 

there  seized,  bound,  and  carried  to  a  world,   besides  extensive  forests    of 

corn  field,  from  which  they  were  re-  pine  and  hardwood,  and  two  logging 

leased  some  time    afterward.     The  railroad  lines.     J.  E.  Potts,  the  Presi- 

affair  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  dent  of  the  company,  was  born  at  Vit- 

ten  of  the  students,  and  finally  led  to  toria,  Ont.,  in  1838,  and  began  life  as 

the  resignation  of  President  Wilcox  a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  as  a  storekeeper, 

of  the  College.  He  began  lumbering  in  1865,  at  Sim- 

T^AWT  TT«T-r^  »%T  «« wr.» T^.  A  %T  ^^^^  whcu  it  secmed  that  everything 

FAILURES  IN  MICHIGAN.  ^^  ^^^^^ed  turned  to  profit. 

The  failure  of  the  George  T.  Smith 
Purifier  Company,  at  Jackson,  was  the  LOCAL  PERSONAL  NOTES. 

most  serious  financial  disaster  the  Charles  H.  Smith,  of  Detroit,  disap- 
Central  City  ever  experienced.  The  peared  in  a  mysterious  manner  from 
liabilities  were  $48^,000,  and  the  assets  his  home.  On  the  evening  of  May  14, 
$500,000.  About  *2o  days  before  the  Mr.  Smith  was  seen  at  the  residence 
assignment  a  reorganization  of  the  of  E.  M.  Peck,  on  Woodward  avenue; 
Company  was  effected,  but  failed  to  but,  after  going  home  for  his  over- 
tide  the  concern  over  its  financial  coat,  disappeared;  and  had  not,  up  to 
troubles.  It  was  asserted  that  George  the  close  of  the  year,  been  seen  or 
T.  Smith's  personal  indebtedness  to  heard  of.  Financial  reverses  were 
the  firm  was  $200,000,  and  that  the  supposed  to  be  the  cause  that  led  to 
Preston  National  Bank  of  Detroit  was  his  disappearance,  as  he  was  deeply 
a  creditor  in  the  sum  of  $100,000.  involved.  He  was  a  former  partner 
Since  the  failure  the  bank  has  obtained  in  the  firm  of  Pingree  &  Smith,  shoe 
judgment  in  the  courts,  where  the  manufacturers,  in  which  business  he 
affairs  of  the  firm,  at  the  close  of  the  acquired  a  fortune,  but  he  lost  it,  on 
year,  still  remain  for  adjustment.  retiring,  in  semi-speculative  enter- 
On  October  16,  the  State  was  start-  prises, 
led  by  the  announcement  of  the  fail-  On  the  retirement  from  the  Senate, 
ure  of  R.  G.  Peters,  of  Manistee,  who  of  Charles  W.  Jones,  a  member  from 
assigned  to  A.  M.  Henry,  of  Detroit.  Florida,  the  Senator  came  to  Detroit, 
R.  G.  Peters  settled  in  Hamlin,  Mason  where  he  became  noted  for  peculiar- 
County,  in  1850,  coming  from  Dela-  ities  of  conduct,  which,  after  the  ex- 
ware  County,  New  York,  where  he  piration  of  a  lengthy  period,  developed 
was  born  in  1832.  He  started  into  into  insanity.  On  May  19,  after  an 
the  lumber  woods  as  an  axe-man,  and  examination  before  the  Probate  Court, 
later  had  charge  of  a  lumber  camp,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph's  Retreat 
In  1866  he  moved  to  Manistee,  having  for  the  Insane,  at  Dearborn;  where, 
but  $400  and  a  team  of  horses  as  the  at  the  close  of  the  year,  his  condition 
result  of  his  labor  in  the  woods.  Start-  did  not  bear  out  the  hope  of  recovery, 
ing  then  in  the  lumber  business,  for-  United  States  Judge  Henry  B. 
tune  favored  him  until  he  had  built  up  Brown,  of  Detroit,  was  appointed  As- 
the  most  extensive  lumber  business  in  sociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
America.  He  was  also  a  member  of  of  the  United  States,  by  President 
a  large  number  of  mercantile  and  Harrison,  December  23,  and  subse- 
banking  institutions.  His  liabilities  quently  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
were  estimated  at  $3,000,000;  but  care-  Justice  Brown  was  born  at  Lee,  Mass., 
Vol.  I— 4. 
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March  2,  1836.  He  graduated  from  When  but  100  feet  of  the  central  part 
Yale  College  in  1856,  spent  a  year  in  of  the  tunnel  remained  unfinished, 
travel  in  Europe,  and  then  studied  work  was  suspended,  and  an  eight 
law  at  Hartford,  Conn.  In  i860  he  foot  drift  was  begun.  This  was  to 
came  to  Detroit,  and  entered  the  law  enable  the  engineers  to  adjust  the 
office  of  Walker  &  Russell.  He  was  massive  shields  so  that  they  would 
appointed  United  States  marshal  in  form  a  perfect  lining  for  the  tunnel 
1 86 1,  and  also  served  as  assistant  ends  when  brought  together.  It  was 
district  attorney.  In  1868  he  was  ajj-  found  that  the  shields  were  only 
pointed  Judge  of  the  Wayne  Circuit  slightly  out  of  line,  and  so  they  were 
Court,  by  Governor  Crapo;  and  in  easily  adjusted.  The  tunnel  is  eight 
March,  1875,  was  appointed  Judge  of  feet  longer  than  the  Brooklyn  bridge; 
United  States  Court  for  the  Eastern  and  was  constructed  under  the  super- 
District  of  Michigan,  by  President  vision  of  Sir  Joseph  Hobson,  of  Ham- 
Grant,  and  held  that  office  until  raised  ilton,  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
to  the  Supreme  bench.  of  Canada.     The  cost  of  the  tunnel 

Rev.  J.  W.  Arney,  of  Saranac,  Ionia  will  reach  nearly  $3,000,000. 

County,  startled    the   Methodists    of  ^„^  ^r^^„^,^  ••rrr.r.rrm*  ^^   *«^ 

Michigan,  July  26,  by  giving  a  public  ^HE  DETROIT  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 

horse  race  to  the  amateurs  of  that  The  Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  since 
town.  receiving    the    donation    of    $75,000 

_        worth  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
MICHIGAN  SUPREME  COURT.       f^oni  Mr.  J.  E.  Scripps,  a  year  ago. 

The  cumulative  voting  law  was  de-  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  Frederick 

cided  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the  Steams,  of  Detroit  with  what  is  be- 

Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  Decem-  lieved  to  be  the  nnest  collection  in 

ber   24.     The  law  was  designed   to  America  of  Japanese  objects  of  art 

afford  minority  representatives  in  the  and  industry.     It  numbers  some  10,- 

Legislature ;   but  its  operation   was  000  pieces,  all  admirably  arranged  in 

confined   to  the  large   cities  of   the  cases,    labeled,    and    critically   cata- 

State.  logued.     A  movement  is  on  foot  to 

Four  Republican  representatives  construct  at  once  a  wing  to  the  build- 
were  elected  in  Detroit,  and  one  in  ing  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
Grand  Rapids,  under  the  law,  but  the  rapidly  growing  collections.  The  art 
action  of  the  court  resulted  in  giving  school  in  connection  with  the  institu- 
certificates  to  their  Democratic  op-  tion,  although  only  in  its  second  year, 
ponents.  numbers  120  pupils;  and  the  progress 

The  Supreme  Court  also  decided,  they  are  making  is  highly  satisfac- 
April  29,  that  the  Damon  High  Li-  tory.  A  citizen  of  Detroit  gives 
cense  Law  was  unconstitutional.  It  $1,000,  for  a  two-year  scholarship  for 
provided  for  a  minimum  license  of  study  in  Paris,  to  the  most  promis- 
es 00  for  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  ing  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  current 
Court  ruled  that  the  law  was  not  the  school  year.  An  architectural  class 
act  passed  by  the  Legislature,  as  cer-  is  forming. 

tain  changfes  made  by  the  engrossing  ,  ^  .^•*,^  -^^^..^^  ,*,  ^^^«^,^ 

clerk  werl  not  acted  on  by  the  Legis-  LEADING  EVENTS  IN  DETROIT. 

lature.  The  action  of  the  Court  left  D.  J.  Campau  resigned  the  collec- 
the  old  law  in  operation,  however.         torship  of  the  port  of  Detroit,  January 

_  _  6,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  H. 

THE  PORT  HURON  TUNNEL.         Hopkins.     February  i,  the  committee 

The  greatest  river  tunnel  in  the  of  the  Irish  National  League  exam- 
world  was  finished,  so  far  as  the  tun-  ined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer, 
nel  proper  is  concerned,  August  25.  Dr.  Charles  O.  Reilly,  and  found  them 
It  is  under  the  St.  Clair  river,  at  Port  correct.  Dr.  Reilly  resigned  the  pas- 
Huron.  It  is  nearly  6,000  feet  long;  torate  of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Sep- 
and  the  approach  on  the  Canada  tember  21.  On  February  25  the  city 
side  is  to  be  13,000  feet  in  length,  and  budget,  calling  for  $3,229,580,  was 
that  on  the  Michigan  side,  9,000  feet,  presented  to  the   Common   CounciL 
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The  Plankinton  Hotel  was  burned  tary  contributions.  On  the  last  day- 
April  13;  and  on  April  15,  President  of  the  year  Mayor  Pingree  nominated 
Bryan,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  failed,  F.  A.  Baker  for  Park  and  Boulevard 
On  the  26th  the  cracker  trust  was  Commissioner,  and  withdrew  the 
formed;  and  on  the  28th,  William  name  of  James  A.  Randall. 
Lambert,  a  prominent  colored  citizen,  In  accordance  with  a  plan  of  action 
committed  suicide.  The  Democrats  drawn  up  by  the  general  officers  of 
captured  the  June  appointments  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
the  Common  Council.  On  August  3  the  carpenters  and  joiners  in  all  the 
Mr.  F.  B.  Dickerson's  two  young  sons  principal  cities  of  the  Northern  States 
were  accidentally  drowned  at  the  St.  of  the  Union  quit  work  together.  May 
Clair  Flats,  while  bathing.     Dr.  Frank  i,  on  the  refusal  by  the  contractors 

5.  Utter  was  fatally  shot  by  his  step-  to  concede  eight  hours'  labor  as  a 
son,  Omanzer  Reusch.  The  shooting  day's  work.  As  many  as  1,700  men 
grew  out  of  family  troubles;  but  the  went  out  in  Detroit.  The  strike  in 
stepson  was  exonerated  from  blame.  Detroit  lasted  seven  weeks;  but,  ow- 
Five  firemen  were  severely  burned  ing  to  a  lack  of  funds,  was  declared 
at  the  Berry  Brothers'  Varnish  Works,  off,  June  24. 

while  putting  out  a  fire,  September  ma  imam  acitatdc 

13;   and  on   December  3,  when  the  CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Scotten  Tobacco  Factory  was  burned,  Few  events  of  passing  importance 
Lieutenant  Coughlan  and  Pipeman  have  left  their  impress  upon  Canadian 
Robinson,  of  the  Fire  Department,  histor}' during  1890.  The  Liberal,  or 
were  killed  by  falling  walls.  Colonel  "Grit,"  political  party  has  openly 
Eugene  Robinson,  of  the  Fourth  Reg-  avowed  the  policy  of  unrestricted  re- 
iment  of  State  Troops,  was  promoted  ciprocity;  and,  in  the  eight  by-elec- 
to  be  Brigadier-General,  by  Governor  tions  of  the  year  for  the  Federal 
Luce.  Charged  in  a  grand  jury  in-  Parliament,  this  policy  was  the  main 
dictment  with  receiving  a  bribe  from  issue.  A  victory  in  each  case  was  re- 
a  sewer  contractor,  Alderman  James  corded  for  the  Conservative  party. 
Tiemey's  trial  began  October  8,  and  This  party,  therefore,  under  leader- 
on  the  23d  the  jury  disagreed.  The  ship  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  seems 
old  Police  Court  building  was  vacated,  still  to  retain  the  strong  foothold  in 
and  the  new  one  occupied,  October  18.  popular  estimation,  which  has  accord- 
C.  P.  Collins  entered  a  protest  against  ed  to  it  a  continuous  lease  of  power 
the  election  of  James  Hanley  as  Sher-  ever  since  Confederation  in  1867,  with 
iff  of  Wayne  county,  November  12;  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  from 
but  on  a  recount  of  ballots,  December    1872  to  1878. 

6,  Hanley  was  declared  elected.  A  The  Parliamentary  session  lasted 
frightful  accident  occurred,  December  from  January  16  to  May  t6.  Mr.  Dal- 
15.  l>y  which  a  little  girl  named  Ma-  ton  McCarthy,  from  North  Simcoe, 
tilda  Oresch  was  caught  by  the  hair  brought  in  a  bill  proposing  abolition 
in  the  belting  of  a  revolving  shaft,  in  of  the  official  use  of  the  French  lan- 
the  Star  Elevator  at  the  Michigan  guage  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 
Central  Stock  Yards,  and  was  de-  This  bill  marked  a  reaction  resulting 
prived  of  the  entire  scalp.  Subse-  from  the  Government  refusal,  at  the 
quently  Dr  Morley,  of  Grace  Hospi-  session  of  1889,  to  veto  the  Jesuit  leg- 
tal,  succeeded  in  restoring  a  portion  islationof  1888  effected  by  the  Quebec 
of  the  scalp  by  skin  grafting.  H.  M.  Provincial  Legislature.  The  debate 
Dubois,  a  Highland  Park  hostler,  was  continued  several  days.  The  question 
shot  dead  by  Henry  Hall,  November  was  solved  by  adoption  of  an  amend- 
21.  Thomas  McGregor  opened  a  free  ment  moved  by  Sir  John  Thompson, 
lodging  house  for  men  on  East  Lamed  Minister  of  Justice,  which  neither  af- 
street,  December  19;  and,  on  Decem-  firmed  nor  denied  the  French  claims 
ber  29,  purchased  the  Franklin  Moore  to  the  use  of  their  language,  while 
homestead,  corner  of  Twenty-fourth  leaving  to  the  Territorial  Legislature 
and  West  Fort  streets,  for  a  free  home  power  to  regulate  everything  touch- 
for  women,  to  be  supported  by  volun-  ing  its  own  proceedings. 
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The  most  important  law  enacted  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
was  the  Banking  Act.  Under  its  pro-  Island,  ihe  May  election  in  Nova  Sco^ 
visions  the  notes  of  any  chartered  tia,  and  the  June  elections  in  Ontario 
bank  in  the  Dominion  will  pass  any-  and  Quebec,  resulted  in  victories  for 
where  in  Canada  at  par.  Careful  the  respective  Provincial  Govern- 
provision  is,  therefore,  necessarily  ments.  In  British  Columbia,  too,  the 
made  for  redemption  of  issues.  A  Legislature  was  dissolved,  and  the 
mutual  insurance  system  is  intro-  Government  again  sustained.  InOn- 
duced,  which  will  prevent  the  notes  of  tario  the  chief  isfeue  was  the  mainte- 
a  suspended  bank  from  falling  below  nance  of  Catholic  separate  schools,  ta 
par.  By  a  deposit  from  each  bank,  which  Conservatives  were  opposed, 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  of  its  aver-  The  Liberal  Government  of  the  Hon. 
age  note  circulation,  a  fund  is  created,  O.  Mowat  scored  a  decisive  victory, 
out  of  which,  in  case  of  suspension.  The  fight  in  Quebec  centered  around 
Government  will  pay  note-holders,  a  the  financial  policy  of  the  Liberal 
general  assessment  on  the  banks  be-  Government  of  the  Hon.  H.  Mercier. 
ing  levied  in  case  the  fund  is  not  suf-  Its  authorization  of  a  loan  of  $10,000,- 
ficient.  Another  provision  of  the  act  000,  its  granting  of  excessive  railway 
places  the  treasury  deposit  requisite  bonuses,  and  the  imposition  of  new 
for  the  granting  of  a  charter,  at  $250,-  taxes,  evoked  strong  but  unavailing 
000,  instead  of  $100,000  as  formerly,   opposition. 

Other  important  measures  estab-  The  Manitoba  Legislature,  in  its 
lished  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  session  of  February  and  March,  abol- 
incorporated  the  Orange  Society.  ished  use  of  the  French  language  in 

The  budget,  on  March  27,  for  the  its  proceedings,  and  also  did  away 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  showed  a  with  separate  schools  in  the  Province., 
revenue  of  $39,861,368;  an  expendi-  These  acts  were  further  results  of  the 
ture  of  $35,857,130;  and,  therefore,  a  agitation  due  to  the  Quebec  Jesuits' 
surplus  of  $4,004,238.    At  this  time  the  Estates  Act. 

agricultural  schedule  of  the  McKinley  On  the  evening  of  February  14,  a 
bill  had  passed  the  Ways  and  Means  national  calamity  occurred,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  destruction,  by  fire,  of  University 
of  Representatives.  The  subsequent  College,  Toronto,  the  magnificent 
tariff  changes  made  by  the  Canadian  building  devoted  to  the  Literary  and 
Government,  aiming  at  greater  pro-  Physical  Departments  of  the  Univer- 
tection  to  the  farmer,  were  in  the  direc-  sity  of  Toronto.  The  library  of  30,- 
tion  of  increased  duties  on  agricultural  000  volumes,  containing  many  rare 
products,  provisions,  and  live  stock,  editions,  and  a  large  part  of  the  val- 
On  October  14,  an  order  in  council  uable  museum  collections,  were  totally 
abolished  export  duty  on  logs  sent  to  destroyed.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
the  United  States,  thu^  bringing  into  $500,000.  Substantial  assistance  has 
operation  the  lower  lumber  rates  in  been  given  by  grants  from  the  Ontario 
the  McKinley  bill.  and   Quebec  Governments,  and  the- 

Mr.  Rykert,  Member  for  Lincoln,  city  of  Toronto;  and  by  gifts  from 
being  convicted  of  corrupt  conduct  in  graduates,  friends,  and  other  edu- 
the  acquisition  and  sale  of  certain  cational  institutions,  at  home  and 
Northwest  timber  limits,  resigned  his  abroad.  The  burning  of  the  Longue 
seat,  but  was  re-elected.  General  Sir  Pointe  Asylum,  at  Montreal,  with  loss 
Fred-  Middleton,  Commander  of  the  of  75  lives,  was  another  calamity 
Militia,  was  convicted  of  having  put  marking  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
to  his  own  private  use  some  furs  Other  events  worthy  of  passing 
which  had  been  confiscated  from  mention  were:  The  visit  of  a  delega- 
Charles  Bremner,  a  half-breed  trader,  tion  of  British  farmers  to  report  on 
during  the  Northwest  rebellion  in  Canada  as  a  field  for  emigration;  the 
1885.  Middleton  shortly  afterward  completion  of  the  St.  Clair  tunnel; 
resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ma-  the  visit  of  members  of  the  British 
jor-General  Herbert.  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  to  investi- 

The  January  Provincial  elections  in  gate  the  mineral  resources  of  Canada;, 
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the  only  partially  successful  visit  of  For  about  a  month  preceding  Oc- 

the  Finance  Minister,  in  November,  tober  6,  the  prospective  operation  of 

to  the  West   Indies,  looking  toward  the  McKinley  bill  caused  great  activ- 

the  extension  of  Canadian  trade  with  ity  in  the  export  trade, 

those  islands,  by  means  of  tariff  pr-  The   concentration  of  business  is 

rangements;  and  the  sensational  trial  steadily  lowering  the  chances  of  suc- 

and  subsequent  execution,  on  Novem-  cess  for  houses  of  small  capital.    One 

ber  14,  of  Reginald  Birchali,  for  the  proof  of  this  is  the  recent  completion 

murder  of  F.  C.  Benwell  on  February  of  arrangements  by  which  an  Eng- 

17.    Both  were  young  Englishmen  of  lish  syndicate  secures  control  of  the 

good  connection,  and  the  latter  had  principal  flour  mills  of  Canada, 


^^n|™m 
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Birchali,  with  the  alleged  prospect  of 

a  profitable  farm  partnership.  Ben-  Under  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
well  was  shot  from  behind  in  a  lonely  others  following  it,  the  French  claim 
swamp  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  that  the  right  of  catching  and  drying 
Birchall's  object  being  apparently  to  fish  on  the  west  shore  of  Newfound- 
escape  exposure,  and  to  get  posses-  land  was  given  them,  and  that  it  in- 
sion,  ere  too  late,  of  a  large  sum  of  eludes  the  right  to  catch  and  can  lob- 
money  from  the  victim's  father.  sters,  as  well  as  other  marine  animals. 
The  state  of  Canadian  trade  has  The  colonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
not,  on  the  whole,  been  satisfactory,  maintain  that  the  treaties  cover  only 
largely  due  to  deficient  harvests,  ag-  the  cod  fishery,  that  being  the  only 
gravated  by  the  effects  of  a  similar  one  then  known.  The  French  right 
deficiency  in  i88g.  However,  the  to  land  at  any  time  and  anywhere  on 
shipments  of  live  stock  and  cheese  for  the  west  coast  during  the  fishing  sea- 
1890  were  greater  than  for  any  pre-  son,  is  established  by  a  British  proc- 
vious  year.  The  crop  reports  from  lamation  of  1763,  which  contains  no 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  are  en-  limitation  as  to  the  kinds  of  fish  to  be 
couraging.  Manitoba  wheat  is  still  caught.  France  is  opposed  to  British 
held  for  higher  prices,  but  the  output  occupation  of  the  west  coast,  because, 
already  exceeds  that  of  1889  by  25  even  though  there  be  room  for  both 
per  cent.  nations,  there  is  no  possibility  of  lim- 
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iting    such  occupation.     The  colon-  CUBA, 

ists  are  opposed  to  arbitration  in  the 

matter,  knowing  that  it  must  result  During  the  larger  part  of  the  year 
in  recognition  of  French  territorial  this  island  suffered  from  ravages  of 
rights,  even  though  the  fishery  rights  bgld  bands  of  robbers,  under  Manuel 
be  denied;  and  the  recognition  of  Garcia,  their  plan  being  to  kidnap 
the  French  rights  as  exclusive  would  field  laborers  and  hold  them  for  ran- 
deprive  the  colonists  of  the  west  shore  som.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of 
industry.  British  purchase  of  French  perfect  tranquillity  being  guaranteed 
rights  seems,  therefore,  the  only  rem-  to  sugar  and  tobacco  growers,  whose 
edy.  At  the  opening  of  the  fishing  operations  are  all-important,  these 
season  of  1890,  a  modus  vivendi^  ar-  raids  became  very  embarrassing  to 
ranged  in  March,  gave  the  colonists  the  Government.  The  new  Captain- 
equal  rights  with  the  French  for  the  General,  Polavieja,  on  taking  office^ 
present  season;  and  provided  that  the  promised  to  suppress  them,  and  in- 
canning  factories  built  last  season  augurated  severest  measures  against 
should  remain,  but  that  no  new  ones  them.  His  promises  inspired  such 
should  be  established  without  consent  confidence  in  European  investors, 
of  both  the  British  and  French  Naval  that  the  new  Cuban  loan,  authorized 
Commanders.  Th^  modus  vtvendi  \\ds  September  29,  of  170,000,000  pesetas 
maintained  only  by  the  presence  of  (i  peseta  equals  20  cents),  was  quickly 
British  and  French  cruisers.  subscribed  to  more  than  three  times 

Delegates  were  sent  both  to  Ottawa  the  amount.  In  spite  of  the  severity 
'  and  to  London,  to  impress  upon  the  of  the  measures  adopted,  however, 
authorities  the  hardships  due  to  the  the  troubles  continued.  The  popular 
modus  Vivendi.  Two  bills,  aimed  at  discontent  finally,  in  October,  took 
restriction  of  French  fishing  opera-  shape  in  a  large  emigration,  hundreds 
tions,  were  passed  by  the  local  Legis-  taking  passage  for  Venezuela.  How- 
lature;  but,  under  instructions  from  ever,  on  October  30,  two  of  the  ban- 
London,  the  Governor  withheld  his  dits  were  caught  and  executed.  Three 
sanction,  unless  clauses  should  be  in-  suffered  the  same  fate  on  the  31st. 
troduced  exempting  the  French  shore  The  example  thus  made  succeeded 
from  their  operation.  Indignant  pro-  at  least  temporarily  in  restoring  con- 
tests have  been  made  against  the  at-  fidence. 

titude  of  the  Home  Government,  and  The  Cubans  are  anxious  for  reci- 
threats  of  annexation  to  the  United  procity  with  the  United  States.  The 
States  have  been  uttered.  The  modus  latter  country  buys  annually  $51,000- 
vivendi  has  been  prolonged,  and  the  000  worth  of  tobacco  and  sugar,  ex- 
islanders  have  been  informed  that  porting  in  return  only  $11,000,000. 
England  and  France  must  come  to  In  October  the  Tobacco  Growers  and 
terms  of  settlement  irrespective  of  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Union,  seeing 
colonial  opinion.  nothing  but  prospective  ruin  from  the 

TATUTATr^A  closlug  of  Amcrican  markets  under 

JAMAICA.  ^i^g  ^^^   Tariff  law,  petitioned   the 

American  enterprise  is  at  last  felt  Spanish  Government,  urging  negotia- 

in  Jamaica.     On  January  ist,  1890,  a  tion  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 

New  York  syndicate   purchased  the  United  States. 
65   miles   of    railway  running  from 

Kingston  to  Porus,  and  from  Spanish-  MEXICO. 
town  to  Ewarton.  The  lines  are  to  The  year  has  been  comparatively 
be  extended  across  the  island,  a  total  quiet.  Friendly  relations  with  the 
distance  of  185  miles.  A  construction  United  States  have  been  strength- 
party  was  immediately  put  at  work,  ened  through  the  progressive  admin- 
At  least  12^4  miles  are  to  be  com-  istration  of  President  Diaz.  Both  the 
pleted  annually.  The  construction  Government  and  the  people,  how- 
in  parts  will  be  very  difficult.  ever,  are  firm  in  sentiment   against 

Jamaica  is  fast  becoming  a  favorite  the  sale  or  annexation  of  any  part  of 

winter  resort  for  Americans.  Mexico.      Upon  this  topic  there  has 
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been  considerable  groundless  discus- 
sion in  this  country,  it  being  author- 
itatively stated  that  the  United  States 
Government  has  not  had  even  remote 
designs  in  this  direction. 

In  March  the  Apaches  gave  some 
trouble.  For  two  days  the  Indians 
held  out  against  the  national  troops, 
then  fled  north  and  crossed  the  bound- 
ary line.  When  on  the  3d  day,  the 
troops,  who  had  been  reinforced, 
charged  the  Indian  stronghold,  they 
found  it  abandoned. 

Financially  the  year  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  experi- 
enced, the  net  cash  revenues  of  the 
Government  being  $5,000,000  in  ex- 
cess of  the  previous  year. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Central  America  covers  only  172,- 
925  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  3,000,000,  yet  this  area  is  occu- 
pied by  five  independent  republics, 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nic- 
aragua, and  Costa  Rica,  the  last 
union  having  been  dissolved  in  1839. 
In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  a 
union  of  States  lay  whatever  growth 


and  prosperity  the  country  had  in 
the  past  enjoyed,  a  federal  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  which  was  to  have 
gone  into  effect  September  15,  estab- 
lishing a  confederation,  to  be  called 
"The  Central  American  Republic,*' 
in  all  the  functions  of  which  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  different  States 
was  to  be  equitably  adjusted.  The 
idea  originated  with  Soto,  ex- Presi- 
dent of  Honduras.  Indications  point- 
ed to  a  speedy  consummation  of  the 
scheme,  when  the  sudden  breaking 
out  of  hostilities  between  States  con- 
cerned gave  the  death-blow  to  all 
immediate  hopes. 

A  revolution  was  in  progress  at 
the  opening  of  the  year  in  Salvador. 
President  Menendez  had  incurred 
disfavor  of  many  of  the  older  families 
by  alleged  severe  treatment  of  some 
of  their  young  scions,  as  well  as  by 
advocacy  of  the  Central  American 
Union.  The  standard  of  revolt  was 
raised  by  General  Rivas  in  December, 
1889.  Joined  by  a  band  of  malcon- 
tents, he  enjoyed  a  short-lived  suc- 
cess, during  which  wanton  acts  of 
destruction    were  committed.      The 
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Salvadorian    army    of    3,000,   under  suffered  a  severe   defeat   at   Conte- 
General  Parrilla,  won  a  decisive  vie-  peque,   July   23.     On   August    3,   at 
lory  over  the  insurgents  on  Decern-  Fempisque,    the    Guatemalans    suc- 
ber  31.     The  flight  of  Rivas,  and  the  ceeded  in  driving  their  enemies  back 
capture   of  Cojutepeque   ended    the  with   great  loss  across  the   frontier, 
revolution.     Rivas  fled  to  Honduras,   Mr.  Mizner,  United  States   Minister 
where   President   Bogran   gave  him  to  Guatemala,  was  instructed  to  offer 
permission   to   live,  on  condition   of  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  to 
keeping  peace.     A  few  weeks  later  a  bring    about    an    adjustment.     The 
second    insurrectionary  attempt  was   mediation  was  accepted;  and  on  the 
made  by  a  relative  of  Rivas,  but  it   20th  of  August  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
was  quickly  suppressed.     The  third  approved  by  Ezeta  and  his  Cabinet, 
and  most  important  revolt  was   the  bemg  ratified  by  President  Barillas, 
outcome  of  a  far-reaching  conspiracy. 
The   Presidents  of  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, and  Honduras  had  planned  to 
prolong  their  term  of  office  after  the 
union  of  the  Republics  was  effected. 
With   their  suspicious   schemes    the 
people  were  not  in  sympathy,  and 
the    Saivadorians    cut    the    gordian 
knot  by  a  revolution.     On  the  night 
of  June  22,  Menendez  attended  a  ball 
and  banquet   in   commemoration  of 
the  5th  anniversary  of  his  entrance 
into  Salvador.     General  Marcial,  un- 
der instructions  from  General  Carlos 
Ezeta,  proceeded   with    6co    men    to 
the     ball-room.      Entering,    he    an- 
nounced the   revolt,  and  demanded 

the    deposition  of    Menendez.     Mar-  president  barillas  of  Guatemala 

tinez,    leader     of     the     government 

forces,  appeared;  and  stated  that  of  Guatemala,  August  27.  The  Sal- 
Menendez  was  sick  in  an  upper  story,  vadorian  Government  bound  itself  to 
and  requested  an  interview.  An  al-  convoke  immediately  the  Legislative 
tercation  ensued  in  which  Marcial  was  Assembly  existing  before  June  za, 
killed.  Martinez  was  taken  prisoner,  this  Assembly  to  decide  on  the  Pres- 
and  Ezeta's  soldiers  captured  the  idency  of  Ezeta.  On  September  15 
barracks.  During  the  trouble  Men-  the  Congress  confirmed  Ezeta  in  the 
endez  suddenly  died,  it  is  supposed  Presidency.  Under  the  new  regime 
from  heart' disease  aggravated  by  perfect  tranquillity  was  soon  restored, 
excitement.  A  new  Government  was  and  agriculture  and  commerce  quick- 
qnickly  formed,  and  General  Ezeta  ly  became  active  again.  Ezeta  has 
was  made  Provisional  President.  formulated  a  strong  and  progressive 

SALVADOR-GUATEMALA  WAR.  ""{yfec  these  stirring  events  were 

The   overthrow  of  the   Menendez  in    progress,   two    revolutions   were 

Government   and  the   establishment  attempted    in    Guatemala;    one   un- 

of   that  of  Ezeta  were  looked  upon  der    Irungaray,   who    was    defeated 

with   great   disfavor  by  Guatemala,  by  General   Barillas,  brother  of   the 

and  troops  were  stationed  near  the  President;  the  other  under  Barrundia, 

frontier.     The  precautionary  meas-  who  had  been  in  exile.     The  latter, 

ures  taken  by  Guatemala  were  inter-  failing  in  his  attempt,  tried  to  escape 

preted  as  a  threat,  and  active  hostili-  on  an  American  steamer.     Guatema- 

ties  broke  out.     By  the  end  of  July  Ian  officers  boarded  the  vessel  at  San 

as  many  as  eleven  battles  had  been  Jose,   and  demanded    from   Captain 

fought,  victory  resting  generally  with  Pitts   the    surrender    of    Barrundia. 

the  Salvadorian  troops,  though  they  Pitts  consented  to  his  arrest,  acting 
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Tinder  instructions  from  United  States  made  for  building  an   inter-oceanic 

Minister   Mizner»   who   said  he   had  railway  and  for  settlement  of  the  f or- 

guarantees   for  the   personal   safety  eign   debt.     Small-pox  ravaged  the 

of   Barrundia.     Barrundia,   however,  State  in   December;    the   death-rate 

opened    fire   upon   his  captors,   and  was  enormous. 

was  shot  down.  The  action  of  the  In  Costa  Rica,  under  the  adminis- 
United  States  Minister  was  promptly  tration  of  President  Bernard  de  Soto, 
disavowed,  no  specific  charge  against  progress  has  been  rapid.  In  Febru- 
Barrundia  of  violation  of  the  ordinary  ary  a  Government  grant  was  made  to 
law  of  Guatemala  having  appeared,  an  English  company  to  build  a  rail- 
After  a  fair  consideration  of  the  whole  way  from  San  Jose  to  Esparda.  In 
matter,  Mr.  Mizner  was  recalled  in  December  the  road  was  completed, 
November.  36  miles  long,  connecting  the  two 
While  the  struggle  between  Salva-  oceans. 

dor   and   Guatemala  was  going  on,  fut?  oAxrAiurA  /^axtat 

General  Rivas,  who  had  been  recalled  ^"^  PANAMA  CANAL, 

from  exile,  traitorously  made  a  grasp  After  the  collapse  of  the  late  Canal 

for  the  Presidency  of  Salvador.     He  Company  two  years  ago,   a   strong 

captured  the  barracks  at  the  Capital,  feeling  grew  up  in  Colombia  against 

but  was  defeated  by  forces  of  General  a  new  French  company  being  allowed 

Ezeta  called  back  from  the  frontier,  to  complete  the  work.     It  is  univer- 

Escaping  by  night,  he  was  pursued,  sally  conceded  that  the  management 

captured,  and  shot.  in  all  stages  of  active   construction 

With  the  defeat  of  his  accomplice,  was  incapable,  scandalously  reckless, 

Miranda,  who  headed  another  revolt,  and  wasteful.     Though  every  mile  of 

Salvador  was  freed  from  marauding  the  route  is  kept  under  surveillance, 

bands.  the  Company's  property  is  gradually 

«T<,,^T  TT-^T^»»  »^T  «^*Tw^T,«*r,         dctcriorating  in  value    from   disuse 
REVOLUTION  IN  HONDURAS.        ^^^  excessive   dampness.      The   12- 

Af  ter  the  end  of  the  war  between  year  term  of  the  Company  will  expire 
Salvador  and  Guatemala,  the  seeds  of  March  3,  1892;  at  which  date,  unless 
revolution  germinated  in  Honduras,  an  extension  of  time  is  allowed,  the 
After  the  successful  revolution  in  Sal-  rights  of  the  Company,  together  with 
vador,  this  might  have  been  expected,  all  its  property  not  "movable,"  will 
the  administration  of  President  Bog-  revert  absolutely  to  the  Colombian 
ran  being  in  disfavor,  owing  to  his  Government.  The  completed  work, 
tyranny  and  poor  financiering.  The  variously  estimated  at  one-third,  one- 
late  President  Menendez,  of  Salvador,  fifth,  and  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  has 
had  been  closely  allied  to  Bogran,  and  cost  $280,000,000  of  actual  money. 
President  Ezeta  gave  moral  support  For  this  there  is  now  on  hand  mate- 
to  the  revolution  against  the  latter,  rial  valued  at  $90,000,000. 
The  outbreak  occurred  on  November  In  January,  1890,  a  Commission  of 
9,  at  Tegucigalpa,  where  part  of  the  five  engineers,  three  French,  one  Bel- 
garrison  under  General  Sanchez  re-  gian,  and  one  Dutch,  appointed  by 
volted,  and  seized  upon  the  arsenal.  Mr.  Brunet,  the  liquidator  of  the 
Driven  from  the  Capital,  Bogran  ral-  Company,  inspected  the  works  and 
lied  his  forces,  being  assisted  by  the  route,  to  report  on  the  feasibility 
American  volunteers.  On  the  13th  of  completion  by  French  enterprise, 
the  palace  was  recaptured,  on  the  14th  They  placed  the  cost  of  completion  at 
Fort  Leona  was  stormed,  and  on  the  1,737,000,000  francs  ($347,400,000),  and 
15th  the  arsenal  was  carried  by  as-  the  length  of  time  required  at  20 
sault.  Sanchez  escaped  from  the  city,  years;  and  reported  that  the  work 
but  was  captured  and  shot.  During  could  be  completed  only  on  the  basis 
the  year  Honduras  has  made  great  of  an  international  agreement  or  syn- 
efforts  toward  moral  and  material  de-  dicate  of  interested  States.  This  es- 
velopment.  Educational  institutions  timate  is  higher  than  that  of  M.  Ber- 
have  been  assisted  by  large  grants  of  ges.  Acting  Director  of  the  Company, 
books  and  apparatus,  and  provision  or  that  of  M.  Reeves,  Superintendent 
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of  the  Panama  Railway,  the  former  tically  abolished — both  the  Company- 
being  $100,000,000,  the  latter  $116,-  and  the  French   Government  being- 
000,000.     The  estimated  revenue  for  obliged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  needy 
the  first  three  years  was  38,000,000  employes, 
francs    annually    (franc  =  20    cents), 
which  would  increase  year  by  year  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

until  the  twelfth  year,  when  it  would       In  striking  contrast  to  the  misman- 
be    61,000,000    francs.      The    report  agement  at   Panama  stand  out   the 

ended  by  inviting  the  maritime  pow-  quiet  and   conservative  methods  of 

ers  to  guarantee  interest  on  the  in-  the    Nicaragua    Canal   Construction 

vestment.  Company.     This  company  is  incor- 

Besides  the  oft-repeated  objection  porated  under  United  States  laws, 
to  the  De  Lesseps  scheme,  drawn  Captain  A.  G.  Menocal,  of  Washing- 
from  sanitary  considerations,  a  very  ton,  D.  C,  chief  engineer.  All  con- 
strong  objection  is  found  in  the  fact  tracts  and  specifications  are  prepared 
that  the  canal  will  lack  adaptability  with  greatest  care.  The  beginning 
for  sailing  vessels.  Owing  to  the  un-  of  1890  saw  the  Atlantic  terminus 
certainty  of  the  winds  in  the  Bay  of  changed  to  Greytown  (San  Juan  del 
Panama,  these  vessels  would  be  de-  Norte),  now  being  made  one  of  the 
layed  frequently  for  days  and  even  best  harbors  on  the  coast.  Excava- 
weeks.  tion  began   October  8th,  1889.     The 

For  about  a  year  Lieut.  Wyse,  work  is  in  three  divisions,  under  sep- 
Commissioner  for  the  Canal  Com-  arate  contracts,  let  out  to  strong 
pany,  endeavored  to  secure  from  the  syndicates.  By  April  the  entire  line 
Colombian  Government  an  eight-year  of  the  canal  was  cleared  of  timber, 
prolongation  of  the  concession,  dating  In  July  500  men  were  regularly  at 
from  March  3,  1892.  His  efforts  fin-  work,  that  number  being  increased 
ally  met  with  success,  an  agreement  to  1,500  by  the  end  of  September, 
being  signed,  approved  by  Congress,  The  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
and  legalized  December  20th,  grant-  work  will  be  at  the  "  Divide  Cut," 
ing  an  extension  of  the  period  for  13,^  miles  from  Greytown,  where  the- 
completion  of  the  work.  The  Com-  route  lies  through  solid  rock.  To 
pany  is  required  to  resume  operations  that  point,  however,  a  railroad  was 
within  two  years;  must  pay  for  the  completed  by  the  end  of  October,  the 
islands  at  the  Isthmus  which  had  by  work  on  the  canal  having  extended 
former  concession  been  given  them  that  distance  into  the  interior, 
without  cost;  must  bear  all  expense  The  breakwater  at  Greytown  was 
of  maintaining  police  and  military  to  in  course  of  construction  at  the  open- 
preserve  tranquillity  along  the  route;  ing  of  the  year,  and  work  on  it  has 
and  finally,  give  a  bonus  of  10,000,000  been  rapidly  pushed  forward,  700 
francs,  together  with  first  preferred  feet  having  been  completed  by  No- 
stock  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  vember.  It  is  a  most  important 
francs.  Whether  the  French  Govern-  structure,  having  in  the  early  stages 
ment  can  afford  to  meet  these  condi-  given  indications  of  its  perfect  adap- 
tions and  carry  on  the  work,  or  tability  to  the  object  in  view,  the 
whether  others  will  enter  into  en-  protection  of  the  harbor.  The  work 
gagements  of  so  speculative  a  char-  of  deepening  the  harbor  has  pro- 
acter,  remains  to  be  seen.  ceeded  satisfactorily,  the  seven  pow- 

On  September  23,  a  fire  destroyed  erful  dredges,   some  of  which   were 

three-fourths  of  the  town  of  Colon  purchased  from  the   Panama  Canal 

(Aspinwall),   the   Atlantic   terminus.  Company  at  Colon,  rendering  impor- 

The  Canal  Company's  loss  was  $20,-  tant  service. 

000.     The  fire  happened  at  the  very       The  entire  length  of  the  canal  will 

time  that  the  International  Society  at  be    180   miles.      By   means  of  dams 

Paris  was  preparing  plans  for  improv-  and     embankments,   the    lakes    and 

ing  the  town  on  a  large  scale.     It  in-  rivers  along  the  route  will  give  clear 

creased  the  general  destitution — bus-  navigation    for    120    miles,    leaving 

iness  on  the  Atlantic  side  being  prac-  about  60  miles  of  cutting  to  be  done. 
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13  on  the  Pacific  side  and  47  on  the  under  Blanco,  and  has  expressed  his 
Atlantic.  There  will  be  three  locks  willingness  to  submit  the  matter  to 
on  each  side;  highest  elevation  above  the  arbitration  of  the  United  States. 
the  sea,  no  feet.     The  sea  level  to 

first  lock  will  be  ir  miles  long.     The  THE  BRAZILIAN  REPUBLIC, 

diurnal  tide  is  only  20  inches,  in  con-  Nothing,  during  the  400  years  that 
trast  to  20  feet  at  Panama.  At  the  Brazil  has  been  in  touch  with  Euro- 
sea  level  the  surface  width  of  exca-  pean  history,  has  equaled  in  import- 
vations  will  be  320  feet,  with  a  depth  ance  the  revolution  which  culminated 
of  30  feet.  Vessels  will  take  38  hours  November  15,  1889.  It  sounded  the 
to  pass  through;  toll,  $2. 50  a  ton.  death-knell  of  the  last  independent 
The  estimated  cost  is  $150,000,000;  monarchy  on  American  soil. 
and  the  time  required  for  completion,  Brazil  first  became  akingdom  under 
from  four  to  seven  years.  the  Suzerainty  of  Portugal,  after  the 

The  general  direction  from  Grey- 
town  to  Brito,  the  Pacific  terminus,  is 
a  little  North  of  West.  Lying  direct- 
ly in  the  trade-wind  belt,  the  canal 
will  be  available  for  vessels  of  all 
kinds,  without  delay,  at  all  seasons. 
It  passes  through  a  region  whose 
healthfulness,  for  a  tropical  region,  is 
exceptional,  thus  forming  another  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  Panama 
location.  The  extreme  range  of  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year  is  only 
17  degrees,  less  than  the  almost  daily 
changes  we  experience.  The  deaUi 
rate  is  very  low,  but  ample  provision 
is  made  for  emergencies.  Greytown 
has  a  splendidly  equipped  main  hos- 
pital, connected  by  ambulance  with 
smaller  temporary  ones  along  the 
canal   route.     Everything  points  to 

satisfactory  continuation  and  speedy  1,0^,  pedbo  11.  de  alcbstaha, 

completion  of  the  work.  last  euperor  of  brazil. 

VEKEZUELA-GUIANA  DISPUTE,  overthrow  of  Napoleon  in  ,8,5.    The 

The    dispute    between    Venezuela  royal  family  of   Portugal,   who   had 

and  Great  BriEain  about  the  British  since   1808  been  refugees  in  Brazil, 

Guiana  boundary  involves  possession  returned  to   Bragansia;    and    Prince 

of  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  and  its  Pedro,  renouncing  his  right  to  the 

immense  delta,  the  gateway  to  trade  European  throne,  became  Regent  of 

with  the  northern  countries  of  South  Brazil    in    1821.       Revolting    against 

America.     Early  in  the  year  the  trou-  Portugal,  he  was  made  first  Emperor 

ble  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  due  in    1823.     But  the   very   disaffection 

to  inroads  made  by  English  colonists,  that   had  raised  him  isi  the  throne, 

probably  attracted  by  the  gold  mines  caused  his  abdication  in  1 831,  in  favor 

of   the  interior.     Ex-President  Guz-  of  his  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.  de  Alcan- 

man  Blanco  was  sent  as  Ambassador  tara.  the  present  ex-Emperor.   Owing 

to  London,  but  failed  to  effect  a  set-  to  the  youth  of  the  Prince,  a  regency 

tlement;    and  the  strained   relations  continued  for  nine  years.     It  proved, 

continued  even  after  the  inauguration  however,  unpopular;    and  in   1840,  at 

of  the  new  President,  Senor  Andueza  the  age  of  14,  Dom  Pedro  II.  was  de- 

Palacio.     Anxious  to  have  the  matter  clared  of  full  age,  and  began  the  long 

settled,    the    latter   sent   Senor    Luis  reign  that  has  lately  ended.     He  mar- 

Pulido  to  London  to  re-establish  dip-  ried,  in  1843,  Donna  Theresa,  daugh- 

lomatic  relations  recently  broken  off  ter  of  Francis  I.,  King  of  Naples.    His 
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only  daughter,  Isabel,  is  married  to  Act  of  1872.     In  spite  of  the  amicable 
the  Comte  D'Eu,a  grandson  of  Louis  intentions  of  Dom  Pedro,  his  admin- 
Philippe.     Dom  Pedro  was  regarded  istration  had  become  highly  central- 
as  a  humane,  patriotic,  and  enlight-  ized,  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  incom- 
ened  ruler,  and  is  a  man  of  cultivated  petent.     The  rights  of  the  Provinces 
tastes.     By  his  administration  the  ex-  as  members   of    a  confederation   of 
elusive  jealousy  of  the  native  Brazil-   States  were  suppressed.     With  Dom 
ian  was  overcome,  and  the  hitherto    Pedro's  failing  powers,  the  Princess 
inaccessible  country  thrown  open  to  Isabel  became  the  real  head  of  the 
European    immigration;     the  result  State,  and  her  prospective  accession 
being  a  great  material  and  commer-   to  power  threatened  the  Brazilian  lib- 
cial   development.      His    chief    pro-  erty  with  Clericalism;  for  Isabel  was 
gressive  measures  were  the  Emanci-  well  known  to  be  under  Jesuit  direc- 
pation  Act  of  1872,  and  the  Act  of  tion,  and  had  already,  when  intrusted 
with  the  Regency  during  her  father's 
absence  in  Europe  some  years  before, 
shown  strong  tendency  toward  re-es- 
tablishment of   Roman  Catholicism. 
The  Imperial  Prime  Minister,  Ouro 
Preto,  in  accordance  with  Dom  Ped- 
ro's wishes,  had  planned  for  Decem- 
ber 2d,  1889,  a  transfer  of  royal  power 
to   the   Crown  Princess.     Unable  to 
depend  upon  the  army,  he  planned  to 
scatter  and  gradually  disband  it,  or- 
ganizing instead  a  national  guard  of 
militia  in  the  Provinces.     The  gar- 
rison  at   Rio  had  accordingly  been 
ordered   to  march  into  the  interior 
on   November  15.     This  policy  was 
strongly  disliked  by  the  Military  Par- 
ty, and  furnished  the  pretext  for  the 
revolution.  December  2d  was  the  date 
originally  fixed;  but,  suspicion  having   . 
been  aroused,  the  day  was  changed 
June,  1888,  abolishing  State  religion  to  November  15.    On  that  day,  instead 
and  granting  freedom  of  worship  to  of  marching  into  tjie  interior  as  or- 
all  creeds.  dered,  the  garrison  regiments,  under 

The  late  revolt  was  the  eighth  re-  Marshal  Deodoro  da  Fonseca,  joined 
publican  attempt  of  which  we  have  by  about  a  thousand  armed  students, 
authentic  record  within  a  hundred  marched  to  the  Santa  Anna  barracks, 
years.  Fonner  uprisings,  being  un-  where  all  the  Ministers  except  one 
successful,  have  been  generally  un-  were  assembled.  Having  arrested 
known,  owing  to  lack  of  communica-  the  Ministers,  they  placed  the  gov- 
tion  with  the  country,  and  to  the  ernment  offices  under  guard.  Baron 
overshadowing  prestige  of  the  Em-  Ladario,  Minister  of  Marine,  riding  np 
pcror.  The  recent  change  was  the  at  this  point,  drew  his  revolver,  trying 
culmination  of  a  tendency  that  had  to  quell  what  he  thought  to  be  a  re- 
long  been  in  operation,  due  to  various  volt;  and  was  shot  down,  being  ser- 
causes.  For  years  there  had  been  a  iously  wounded, 
large  influx  of  Europeans,  most  of  A  Provisional  Government  was  pro- 
thcra  disaffected  Germans  and  Ital-  claimed  with  Fonseca  as  President, 
ians,  who,  being  disaffected  at  home.  The  military  revolt  immediately  be- 
continued  so  in  the  land  of  their  came  a  popular  uprising.  Calling  to 
adoption.  The  planters  and  conserv-  his  side  other  prominent  Republicans, 
ative  landholders,  an  influential  sec-  Fonseca  sent  a  summons  to  the  Em- 
tion,  had  never  recovered  their  good  (leror,  who,  with  his  family,  was  at 
will   since   the   Slave   Emancipation  the  palace  in   Petropolis.     'Hurr>'ing 
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to  Rio,  Dom  Pedro  accepted  propos-  new  national  flag  was  adopted,  con- 

als  for   abdication,  with   a   financial  sisting  of  green  and  gold  stripes,  with. 

compensation.       He   was    to    receive  a  blue  field  containing  zi  stars. 

$2,500,000,  besides  an  annual  grant  of  The  problem  of  creatinga  republic 

$450,000.     The  submission  of  the  Em-  based  on  a  federation  of  the  2 1  prov- 

peror  averted  the  danger  of  a  civil  inces,  was  a  difficult  one.     None  of 

war,  and  the  wounding  of   Ladarlo  the  provinces  was  more  than  a  geo- 

was  the  only  immediate  casualty  of  graphical  division,  none  had  a  consti- 

the    momentous    transformation    of  tution,  none  a  code  of  local  laws  or  a 

power.     The  Emperor  and  his  family  popular  form  of  government.     Some 

were  hurried  on  board  a  gun-boat  at  favored  a  constitution  based  on  the 

three  o'clock  the  next  morning,  with-  Swiss  rather  than  on  the  American 

out  time  to  collect  their  baggage,  the  model,  and  would  make   each  State 
C  o  m  t  e    D'Eu    and 
family  being  obliged 
to  walk  to  the  quay. 
After  a   miserable 
day  of  rough  weath- 
er, they  were  trans- 
ferred at  night  to  the  ' 
Alagoas;   and  the  j 
Brazilian  ironclad 
Riachuelo  escorted 
them   safely  out   of 
Brazilian   waters  on 
their  way  to  Lisbon. 
There   they   arrived 

December  7,  and  dom  pedko's  summer  pal*ci 
were  received  with 
demonstrations  of  respect  and  affec-  supreme  within  its  jurisdiction.  Par- 
tion.  In  less  than  two  months  the  ticulariy  in  the  rich  provinces,  such  as 
Emperor  had  lost  his  personal  fortune;  Para,  Bahia,  and  San  Paulo,  was  there 
lost  his  faithful  wife,  who  did  not  long  this  tendency  to  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
survive  the  exile;  and  worse  than  rate  State  rights.  But  so  energetic 
lost  his  favorite  grandson,  the  young  were  the  measures  of  the  Provisional 
Prince  Augustus  of  Saxe-Coburg,  a  Government,  that  in  less  than  two 
naval  officer,  whose  mind  succumbed  months  all  fundamental  conditions 
to  the  shock.  Dom  Pedro  has  aged  were  determined,  and  a  commission 
greatly,  but  still  preser\'es  his  vivac-  was  appointed  to  frame  a  constitution 
ity,  especially  in  discussing  scientific  to  be  laid  before  the  NationalCongress 
questions,  which,  in  spite  of  his  trou-  in  February,  1890.  On  December  15, 
bles,  he  has  not  given  up.  1889,  a  Naturalization  Law  conferred 
The  country  acquiesced  in  the  revo-  citizenship  on  all  foreigners  resident 
lution  with  an  apathy  and  indifference  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  unless 
never  paralleled  in  hi.story.  The  only  they  made  a  declaration  to  the  con - 
other  armed  resistance  was  encoun-  trary  within  six  months  from  the 
tered  in  Maranhao,  one  of  the  North-  time  of  the  decree.  A  two  years- 
em  Provinces.  Many  enfranchised  residence,  without  contrary  declara- 
blacks,  not  understandmg  the  change,  tion,  confers  citizenship  on  anyone, 
and  fearing  a  restoration  of  slavery.  On  December  ao,  decrees  of  banish- 

fathered  in  an  unruly  mob,  but  were  ment  were  issued  against  Ouro  Preto, 

ispersed  by  troops,  four  being  killed  Imperial  Prime  Minister;  also  against 

and  twenty  wounded.     All  necessary  Dom  Pedro  and  his  family,  revoking 

precautions  were  taken  to  insure  tran-  the  grant  formerly  made  of  5,000,000 

quiility.     Armed  troops  were  posted,  milreis  (i  milrei  equals  56  cents),  and 

telegrams  stopped,  the  banks  warned  extinguishing  his  civil  hst.     The  rea- 

against  a  financial  panic,  and  oflficials  son  was  that  Dora  Pedro  had  finally 

of  imperial  tendencies   removed.     A  determined  to  refuse  the  grant,  think- 
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ing  that  the  law  still  secured  his  civil  ratified  by  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
list;  and  his  refusal,  implying  a  non-  recognizes  a  federal  system  based  on 
recognition  of  the  revolution,  nullified  that  of  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
all  the  royal  claims.  On  December  dent,  holding  office  for  six  years,  is 
20,  a  decree  also  fixed  upon  Septem-  alone  responsible  to  the  nation.  Sec- 
ber  15,  1890,  as  the  date  for  the  gen-  retariesof  State  replace  the  Ministers 
eral  elections,  Congress  to  meet  two  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
months  later;  and  suffrage  was  con-  are  responsible  only  to  the  President, 
ferred  on  all  who  could  read  and  Parliament  consists  of  a  triennial 
write.  On  January  8,  1890,  an  official  House  of  Representatives,  with  200 
decree  separated  Church  and  State,  members,  and  a  Senate  of  63  mem- 
guaranteeing  religious  liberty  and  bers  (three  for  each  State),  elected 
equality;  and  in  April  religious  in-  for  nine  years.  The  first  election  of 
struction  in  the  State  schools  was  a  President  was  by  Congress;  but  the 
suppressed.  On  January  20  another  constitution  provides  that  subsequent 
decree  was  issued,requiring  all  foreign  elections  shall  be  by  electors,  very 
companies  doing  business  in  Brazil  to  much  as  in  this  country.  The  Presi- 
transfer  thither  two-thirds  of  their  dent  is  ineligible  for  election  for  ten 
entire  capital  within  two  years  of  or-  years  succeeding  his  term  of  office, 
ganization.  A  crucial  test  of  the  pop-  The  President  of  the  Senate  is  Vice- 
ular  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
new  Republic  was  shown  in  the  fact  The  Provisional  Government  won 
that  the  entire  capital  for  the  great  a  great  victory  at  the  federal  elec- 
National  Bank  of  the  United  States  tions  on  September  15.  Attempts 
of  Brazil,  amounting  to  $100,000,000,  had  been  made  to  divide  the  nation 
was  subscribed  at  Rio,  on  January  into  parties,  the  main  one  being  the 
24,  within  four  hours.  Catholic  party.  The  bishops  protested 

On  January  29  the  United  States  against  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from 
signified  her  intention  to  continue  eligibility  to  office.  The  result  of  the 
diplomatic  relations  with  Brazil,  thus  elections  was,  however,  a  complete 
having  the  credit  of  first  officially  vindication  of  the  policy  of  the  Pro- 
recognizing  the  Provisional  Govern-  visional  Government.  A  small  vote 
ment.  The  recognition  was  neces-  only  was  polled,  the  Government  re- 
sarily  qualified,  owing  to  the  tentative  ceiving  300,000,  and  the  Opposition 
character  of  the  new  regime;  and  was  100,000,  out  of  a  total  of  750,000  votes, 
brought  about  largely  through  the  Nearly  all  the  official  candidates  were 
American  Minister  to  Brazil,  Mr.  Ad-  returned,  though  the  large  vote  polled 
ams,  who  was  in  thorough  sympathy  by  Laidlaw  and  Carlos  de  Laet,  warm 
with  the  revolution.  The  Argentine  monarchists,  showed  the  lingering  of 
Republic,  Chili,  Uruguay,  and  Peru,  a  monarchical  feeling.  Bahia  was  the 
followed  with  a  more  explicit  recog-  only  State  represented  by  any  real 
nition.  France  accorded  her  recog-  opposition  Senators  and  Deputies, 
nition  on  June  20,  her  delay  being  On  November  20,  the  Government 
due  to  the  necessity  of  acting  in  ac-  rescinded  the  decree  of  banishment 
cord  with  her  continental  neighbors,  against  Ouro  Preto  and  other  im- 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  perialists.  A  ministerial  crisis  occur- 
other  European  countries,  after  hesi-  red  on  December  2d,  but  was  quickly 
tation,  ordered  their  representatives  settled.  The  President  and  his  Min- 
to  maintain  relations  unofficially;  but  isters  disagreed  as  to  the  punishment 
the  Czar  of  Russia  said  that  he  would  of  those  who  had  wrecked  the  offices 
withhold  recognition  during  the  life-   of  the  Tribuna, 

time  of  Dom  Pedro.  In  October,  Under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
however,  the  British  foreign  office  dent  Fonseca,  beneficial  results  have 
formally  recognized  the  Republic ;  already  been  attained.  During  the 
Italy  followed;  and,  in  December,  three  months  ending  with  November, 
Spain  also.  300,000  Polish  emigrants  left  Russia 

The  Constitution,  approved  by  the  for  Brazil.     The  hireling  band  of  as- 
Cabinet  June   21,  and  subsequently  sassins  that  for  years  has  rendered 
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life  unsafe  in  Rio,  has  been  dispersed,  stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  retro- 

The  old  venal  and  corrupt  Civil  Ser-  gression  of  their  parent  stock  in  the 

vice  has  been  reformed.     A  corpora-  Old  World.     The  republic  comprises 

tion,  with  a  capital  of  Si5,ooo,ooo,  has  fourteen  states  and   nine   territorial 

been  formed  to  establish  io  agricul-  provinces,  covering  1,1^5,086  square 

tural  settlements,  and  open  up  means  miles,  with  varied  climatic  conditions, 

of  inter-communication;  and  already  and   inexhaustible  agricultural,  min- 

large  New  York  syndicates  are  invest-  eral,  and   forest   resources.     Popula- 

ing  in  estates   for  agricultural  pur-  tion  reaches  4,000,000,  having  trebled 

poses.  within  30  years.    The  political  system 

American  trade  with  Brazil  shows 
signs  of  improving.  The  United 
States  buys  seven-tenths  of  what 
Brazil  sells,  but  sells  only  one-tenth 
of  what  Brazil  buys.  The  explanation 
is  not  found  in  the  tariff;  but  partly 
in  lack  of  steamship  communication, 
and  mainly  in  the  fact  that  England, 
France,  and  Germany  have  assiduous- 
ly cultivated  trade  relations,  while 
the  United  States  has  neglected  them. 
The  Europeans  have  adapted  their 
manufactures  to  the  climate,  the 
people,  and  the  order  of  civilization 
in  Brazil;  while  Americans  have  in- 
sisted on  sending  only  such  goods  as 
are  made  for  home  consumers.     The 

i          ,.              ■            ,                                                    ,       .  DR.  JUAREZ  CELMAN. 

remedy  lies    m  Americans    applying  ex-pres:demt  ok  the  abge^tihe  repubuc, 
the  same  intelligence  and  enterprise 

to  this  quarter  of  trade,  as  to  compe-  copies    that    of    the    United   States, 
tition  for  the  business  of  their  own  though  the  President,  during  his  six- 
markets,  year   term   {he  is  inelegible  for  re- 
_   _                _  election),  has  the  authority  of  a  dicta- 
THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  ,„.  ^  fh,,  (he  country/being  gov- 

The  Argentine  Republic  of  to-day  emed  by  executive  decrees  rather 
is  practically  a  European  commercial  than  by  constitutional  laws,  falls  far 
colony,  having  been  largely  developed  below  the  high  level  of  a  self -govern- 
by  European  capital  and  enterprise,  ing  democracy. 

English  investments  alone  arc  esti-  The  revolution  of  last  July  marked 

mated  to  be  between  $900,000,000  and  a  reaction  against  a  Government  up- 

$1,000,000,000  in  amount.     England,  held    in   the  interests  of  speculators 

France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  four  and    gamblers,   from    the   policy  of 

great    maritime    powers,   absolutely  which   has  resulted   financial  chaos. 

control  the  commerce  of  the   Plate.  Ten   or  fifteen  years  ago  there  was 

In  the  contest  for  this  control   the  little  money  in  Argentina,  and  still 

United  States  has  shown  a  surprising  less  disposition  to  lend.     To  provide 

apathy.     Most   American   shipments  relief,  the  expedient  of  free  cedulas 

toMontevideoandBiienos Ayreshave  was    adopted.       Cedilla    is  a    Spanish 

to  be  made  via  Europe.     The    fact,  word.  meaningi^cniT'or  fcrZ/^fa/f.    Two 

however,  that  one  New  York  firm  has  banks,  the  National  and  the  Provin- 

now  an  annual   trade  of  $1,000,000,  cial,  were  authorized   to  issue  these 

is  evidence  of  what  might  be  devcl-  bonds.      The   cedulas   have   all    the 

oped  if  adequate  steamship  connec-  prestige  of  a  State  guarantee,  but  are 

tion  were  established  between  New  based  on  no  capital,  and  are  a  purely 

York  and  Buenos  Ayres.  artificial  means  of  propping  up  finan- 

In   trade,   politics,   social  life,  and  cial  credit.     The  process  of  floating 

popular  amusements,  the  people  are  and   redeeming  them  was  briefly  as 

showing  a  spirit  of  progress,  which  follows:  An  owner  of  a  farm  could  go 
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to  one  of  these  banks;  and,  in  return  appointed  Senor  Unburn  Minister  of 
for  a  mortgage  on  his  property  to  the  Finance,  but  failed  to  support  his  pol- 
amount  of  one-half  of  its  appraised  icy.  This  led  to  the  resignation  of 
valuation,  could  obtain  from  the  bank  Uriburn;  and,  with  the  appointment 
an  equivalent  amount  in  cedulas.  of  his  successor,  Garcia,  the  premium 
These  he  could  dispose  of  anywhere  on  gold,  which  had  fallen  75  points, 
for  what  they  would  bring.  His  again  rose.  The  discovery,  in  May, 
mortgage  could  be  paid  off  with  of  grave  peculations  in  the  customs, 
bonds  of  the  same  amount  and  class,  resulting  in  an  annual  loss  of  $10,000,- 
purchasable  anywhere.  000,  increased  the  distrust.     A  law 

Unfortunately,  little  provision  was  passed  by  the  May  Congress,  author- 
made  for  limitation  or  redemption  of  izing  the  Government  to  collect  one- 
the  issues,  and  the  banks  were  allowed  fourth  of  duties  in  gold,  and  another 
to  flood  the  market  with  them.  The  authorizing  the  further  issue  of  $300,- 
climax  of  inflation  was  reached  in  000,000  in  paper,  added  to  the  uneas- 
1888;  the  two  leading  banks,  by  the  iness.  Then  came  disclosures  of  an 
end  of  that  year,  having  increased  illegal  issue  of  some  $35,000,000  paper 
their  issue  to  $514,000,000.  The  vol-  from  different  banks  (one,  the  Bank 
ume  of  the  national  paper  currency,  of  Cordova,  in  Celman's  native  city), 
too,  was  allowed  to  run  up  from  60,-  made  with  connivance  of  the  Govem- 
000,000  to  160,000,000;  and,  to  add  to  ment.  Congress  was,  nevertheless, 
the  trouble,  suspension  of  specie  pay-  asked,  and  almost  induced,  to  legalize 
ments  by  the  banks  was  legalized,  the  fraud.  The  formation  of  the 
and  the  irredeemable  paper  was  made  Union  Civica,  a  permanent  citizens* 
a  legal  tender  for  debts  and  customs  committee  aiming  at  reform,  was  one 
duties.  The  land  boom  of  1888  ag-  result  of  the  popular  manifestation, 
gravated  the  evil  by  necessitating  When  the  President  attempted  to  sup- 
large  issues  of  cedulas  to  enable  spec-  press  political  rights  by  intriguing  to 
ulators  to  pay  the  fabulous  prices  secure  as  his  successor  a  candidate 
asked;  with  the  result  that,  as  the  objectionable  to  the  Union  Civica,  all 
cedulas  depreciated,  land  valuation  hope  of  securing  better  government, 
rose  proportionately,  and  became  not  except  by  a  revolution,  was  aban- 
only  fictitious,  but   in   thousands   of  doned. 

cases  fraudulently  high.  For  years  On  July  18,  the  Government  was 
gold  had  been  drained  from  the  coun-  advised  of  a  conspiracy;  police  were 
try,  in  settling  balances  of  trade,  ere-  posted  ;  and  General  Campos  was  ar- 
ated  by  excessive  importations.  The  rested,  and  confined  in  the  barracks  of 
needs  of  the  country  had  been  prema-  the  Tenth  Infantry.  On  the  morning 
turely  anticipated.  The  national  debt  of  Saturday,  July  26,  this  battalion 
last  year  amounted  to  $336,341,442,  left  the  barracks  in  open  revolt,  and 
contracted  mainly  in  construction  of  were  received  with  enthusiasm  along 
railways  and  public  works,  and  estab-  the  streets  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Quickly 
lishing  provincial  banks.  Interest  on  joined  by  two  other  battalions,  one 
this  debt  consumes  one-fourth  of  the  of  engineers,  and  the  cadets  of  the 
revenue.  schools,   they  captured    the   arsenal 

The  country  found  little  relief  un-  and  artillery  barracks.  A  revolution- 
der  the  administration  of  President  ary  government  was  announced,  with 
Celman.  The  premium  on  gold  had  Senor  Alem  as  President.  The  fight- 
gone  up  by  leaps  and  botmds.  On  ing  was  severe,  houses  being  turned 
April  7,  it  was  300;  by  July  10  it  in  to  fortresses,  and  barricades  erected 
reached  320.  The  cost  of  everything  everywhere.  During  the  first  and 
was  so  high  that  the  workingman  second  days,  the  revolutionists  had 
could  hardly  live.  Business  had  be-  the  best  of  it.  The  navy  was  neutral, 
come  stagnant,  and  immigrants  were  but  the  people  sympathized,  and  the 
leaving  by  thousands.  On  April  13,  revolt  spread  to  the  provinces.  An 
a  public  meeting  of  15,000  citizens  in  armistice  was  arranged  on  Saturday 
Buenos  Ayres  demanded  a  change,  night ;  but  Sunday  morning  the  fight 
The  Ministry  resigned,  and  Celman  was  resumed,  and   the   navy  began 
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firing  on  the  government  positions,  ditionally,  principal  and  interest,  by 

At  night  an  armistice  was  again  ar-  the  Province  of    Buenos  Ayres,  but 

ranged  for  eighteen  hours.     Occas-  not  bearing  interest   till   1894.     On 

ional  fights  occurred  on  Monday,  and  December  22,  a  minor  plot  to  over- 

the  foreign   ministers   interfered   to  throw  the  Government  was  discov- 

secure  peace.     On  Tuesday  the  am-  ered.     Financial  disorder  still  reigns; 

munition  of  the  insurgents  began  to  and  the  administration  of  Pelligrini 

give  out,  and  they  agreed  to  terms,  is  severely  criticized,  even  by  Euro- 

FuUy  1,000  men  had  been  killed,  and  peans  and  Americans  who  had  had 

5,000    wounded.      The   Government  great  confidence  in  him. 
granted  a  general  amnesty,  with  the 

exception  that  captains  and  superior  PERU, 

officers  who  had  revolted  lost  their  The    famous    Grace   Bondholders' 

rank.  Contract  was  signed  by  the  Peruvian 

Celman's  unpopularity  was  greater  Government,  January  11.  It  provides 
than  ever;  but  he  resigned  the  presi-  a  remedy  for  the  bankrupt  state  of  af- 
dency  only  after  being  abandoned  by  fairs  which  has  existed  since  the  dis- 
his  principal  ministers,  and  after  a  astrous  war  with  Chili.  Interest  on 
Committee  of  Congress  had  waited  the  national  debt  had  not  been  paid 
on  him,  giving  him  two  hours  to  since  1876,  and  public  credit  had  col- 
choose  between  resignation  and  im-  lapsed.  But  through  the  untiring 
peachment.  Vice-President  Pelligrini  efforts  of  one  man,  Michael  P.  Grace, 
assumed  the  presidency,  August  5.  the  entire  foreign  debt,  amounting  to 
Gold  dropped  from  209  to  170,  then  $295,000,000,  has  been  liquidated,  and 
to  125.  Some  measures  of  the  new  the  country  has  been  raised  to  life 
regime    inspired    temporary   confid-  and  hope. 

ence.  The  decrees  establishing  mar-  The  bondholders  relieve  Peru  of  all 
tial  law  and  press  censorship  were  responsibility  for  the  loans  of  1869, 
repealed,  and  the  President  and  Min-  1870,  and  1872.  They  agree  to  de- 
isters  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  velop  the  immense  agricultural  and 
from  candidacy  at  the  next  presiden-  mining  fields  by  means  of  railroads, 
tial  election.  Two  bills  were  passed,  exclusive  privileges  over  which  are 
aimed  at  contraction  of  the  paper  ceded  them  for  66  years;  and  by 
currency.  On  October  2d,  however,  European  colonization,  for  which  pur- 
gold  had  gone  up  to  146  J^.  pose  2,000,000  hectares  (about  5,000,- 

On  October  21st,  a  proposal  was  000  acres)  of  land  are  set  apart  in 
adopted  for  converting  the  provincial  four  sections.  They  receive  also  an 
loans  into  a  national  4^  per  cent  immediateincomeof  $1,000,000  a  year, 
loan,  in  order  to  relieve  the  provinces  33  annuities  of  ;^8o,ooo,  and  a  four 
by  giving  a  national  guarantee  for  years'  monopoly  of  the  guano  busi- 
payment  of  their  debts.  Dr.  Plaza  ness  in  Chili  and  Peru,  with  large  in- 
was  commissioned  to  secure  this  con-  terests  in  the  best  beds  for  a  longer 
version  in  European  markets,  and  to  period.  These  beds  had  been  con- 
negotiate  an  external  loan  of  ;^4,ooo,-  trolled  by  Chili  since  the  war,  though 
000.  He  failed,  the  trouble  of  the  mortgaged  by  Peru  in  payment  for 
Baring  Brothers  being  sufficient  to  railways.  Chili's  concession  of  her 
check  negotiations.  The  result  was,  claims  to  these  beds  removed  the  last 
that  on  November  25  the  police  had  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  interna- 
again  to  be  called  out  to  quell  dis-  tional  agreement, 
turbances.  Gold  ran  up  to  250.  On  Three  candidates  took  the  field  in 
November  28,  government  salaries  the  presidential  election  set  for  April 
were  reduced  10  per  cent,  and  gold  13.  Dr.  Rosas  represented  the  Civil- 
fell  to  218.  On  December  20,  the  ian  Party,  Nicolas  Pierola,  the  Demo- 
Government  showed  inclination  to  crats,  while  Bermudez  was  favored 
accept  the  London  proposal  for  con-  by  the  retiring  Caceres  Government, 
version  of  the  cedulas,  arranged  for  Pierola  opposed  the  Grace  Contract, 
by  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  in  5  per  regarding  it  as  a  financial  surrender 
cent  gold  bonds,  guaranteed  uncon-  of  the  country;  and  attempted  riotous 
Vol.  i--5« 
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agitation  at  Lima.   Being  imprisoned,  from  Peru  upon  large  guano  districts 

he  withdrew  his  candidature.     The  taken  by  Chili  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

struggle  between  the  remaining  can-  Peru  would  not  include  the  Dreyfus 

didates  was  bitter,  in  spite  of  an  at-  claim  in  the  settlement  arranged  by 

tempted  conciliation  by  the  Govern-  the  Grace  contract,  and  Chili  has  now 

ment.    The  election  passed  off,  how-  repudiated  all  obligation  on  her  part 
ever,  quietly, — Bermudez  victorious, 
with  a  large  majority.     He  was  pro-  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY. 

claimed  August  3d.  Early  in  May  a  revolutionary  out- 

On  December  2d,  an  outbreak  oc-  break,  under  General  Camacho,  occur- 

curred  near  Lima,  in  favor  of  Pierola;  red  in  Bolivia.    Camacho,  chief  of  the 

but  was  suppressed  with  a  loss  of  75  Liberal  party,  in   opposition  to  the 

lives.      Such   troubles  are  liable   to  Clerical  party  represented  by  Presi- 

occur  at  any  time,  on  account  of  the  dent  Arce,  conspired  to  get  possession 

extreme  destitution.  of  the  Government.   The  main  agents 

T^AN*,^,r.A*    --«,r«,r*  ,%T  r^T,»T  »  ^^  ^hc  cousplracy  were  imprisoned, 

POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  CHILI.         ^^^   ^^^  insurgent  forces  were   de' 

A  desperate  struggle,  verging  upon  f  eated  at  Cochahamba.  By  the  end 
revolution,  was  waged  for  months  be-  of  May  all  was  again  quiet, 
tween  President  Balmaceda  and  the  In  December  a  syndicate  of  Eng- 
Chilian  Congress.  It  is  customary  in  lish  and  German  capitalists  submitted 
South  American  Republics  for  an  out-  to  the  Government  of  Bolivia  a  plan 
going  President  to  name  his  succes-  for  a  railway  system,  by  which  the 
sor.  Balmaceda's  choice  was  Don  immense  mineral  deposits,  now  entire- 
Enrique  Sanf  uentes,  a  man  absolutely  ly  isolated,  will  be  rendered  accessible 
lacking  popular  confidence  and  politi-  from  the  sea  by  three  roads.  The 
cal  support.  The  Cabinet  and  Liberal  Government  is  considering  the  plan, 
party  demanding  his  withdrawal,  Bal-  A  dispute  is  still  pending  between 
maceda  replaced  the  ministry  by  men  Bolivia  and  Paraguay.  Shut  off  from 
favorable  to  his  own  objects.  Then  her  Pacific  outlets  by  the  disastrous 
a  protracted  struggle  began.  The  results  of  the  Chilian  war,  Bolivia  has 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  been  trying  to  extend  her  frontier 
passed  a  vote  of  censure,  in  spite  of  to  the  Paraguay  River,  which  flows 
which  the  Ministry,  contrary  to  cus-  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  settlement 
tom,  refused  to  resign.  Congress  then  seemed  about  to  be  concluded,  when 
determined  to  withhold  supplies.  The  negotiations  were  suddenly  iDroken 
President  being  in  command  of  the  off  by  dissensions  between  the  diplo- 
army  and  navy,  and  controlling  the  matists. 
government    mints,   in   which    were 

large  available  funds,  still  held  out.  URUGUAY. 

Excitement  was  great,  with  occasional  Though  nominally  a  Republic,  the 
scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed.  From  Government  of  Uruguay  has  hereto- 
June  to  October  business  was  almost  fore  been  little  less  than  a  military 
stagnant,  the  country  suffering  as  from  oligarchy,  the  President,  with  the  army 
a  complete  war  blockade.  The  strug-  and  police,  exercising  an  almost  des- 
gle  turned,  finally,  into  victory  for  the  potic  power.  The  present  administra- 
legislative  branch,  and  Congress  ad-  tion  is,  however,  generally  regarded 
journed  October  29.  One  good  result  as  a  transition  from  military  dictator- 
was  the  passage  of  a  new  electoral  ship  to  genuine  Republican  Govern- 
law,  which  will  render  possible  the  ment,  President  Tages  being  a  man 
election  of  a  Congress  and  President  of  remarkable  political  capacity,  who 
adequately  reflecting  at  all  times  the  has  used  his  power  for  progressive 
nation's  will.  ends. 

The  Dreyfus  claims,  for  years  a  The  national  wealth  is  steadily  in- 
source  of  litigation,  were  finally  re-  creasing.  The  chief  industries  are 
pudiated  by  the  President  in  Novem-  stock  raising  and  sheep  farming.  The 
ber.  Liebig  Extract  of  Beef  Co.,  an  Eng- 

The  Dreyfus  firm  held  a  mortgage  lish  corporation,  is  located   at  Fray 
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Bentos,  on  the  Uruguay  River,  owns  large  estates,  and  providing  immi- 
40  square  leagues  of  pasture,  and  an-  grants  and  agriculturists  with  the 
nually  slaughters  over  160,000  steers,  means  of  purchasing  farms.  At  the 
The  financial  condition  of  Uruguay  beginning  of  the  year,  an  issue  was 
forms  a  favorable  contrast  to  that  of  authorized  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,- 
other  South  American  countries,  cur-  000,  payment  on  all  being  guaranteed 
Tency  being  on  a  gold  basis,  the  in  gold  by  the  State, 
national  debt  of  $80,000,000  consoli-  In  July  the  attempt  to  legalize  an 
dated,  and  its  interest  promptly  paid,  increase  of  the  issue  of  cedulas  to 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  lesson  drawn  $100,000,000  caused  a  financial  panic, 
from  the  experience  of  the  Argentine  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
Republic,  in  the  system  of  giving  National  Bank,  and  promulgation  of 
government  aid  in  the  form  of  guar-  a  forced  currency  for  six  months, 
anteed  cedulas,  the  Uruguay  Le^s-  The  fact  of  a  Government  guarantee 
lature  has  decided  to  adopt  a  similar  of  payment  in  gold  was  not  enough 
system  as  a  means  of  dividing  the  to  keep  up  confidence. 
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SCIENCE.  ^^^  ^y  electricity.     The  killing  thus 

of   Kemmler,   the  murderer,  at  the 

THE  year  was  great  rather  in  the  Auburn  State  Prison  last  August,  is 
applications  of  science  than  in  generally  condemned  by  the  French 
new  discoveries.  Electrical  stud-  scientists,  though  Von  Siemens  Sus- 
ies have  been  continued  by  many  as-  tains  it,  and  American  savants  are 
siduous  inquirers.  Ozone  has  been  divided  in  opinion  concerning  it. 
produced  by  a  new  electric  process,  In  Astronomy,  some  disappoint- 
and  from  the  atmosphere  directly — a  ment  is  expressed  over  the  failure  of 
discovery  of  much  hygienic  and  com-  the  great  equatorial  at  the  Lick  Ob- 
mercial  value.  Electricity  'is  now  servatory  to  report  any  important 
largely  used  in  the  British  system  of  discovery  as  yet.  It  exhibits,  how- 
coast  defense;  and,  in  London,  omni-  ever,  superb  photographs  of  the  moon, 
buses  and  other  vehicles  are  to  be  taken  as  if  seen  with  the  naked  eye 
propelled  by  electric  motors  carrying  at  a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles, 
storage  batteries.  Many  hopeful  ap-  Parallel  walls  are  plainly  visible,  each 
plications  in  agriculture  are  reported.  200  or  more  yards  in  width,  and  the 
By  electricity  a  pen  and  ink  sketch  is  pairs  1,000  to  1,200  yards  apart.  Dr. 
photographed  in  three  minutes,  and  G.  Meyer  gave  out  his  view  that  the 
m  two  more  a  plate  is  ready  for  the  moon*s  influence,  at  its  full,  lowers 
etcher.  Electric  adding  machines  are  the  barometer  from  September  to 
used  with  entire  success  in  the  innu-  January,  and  during  its  first  quarter 
merable  calculations  of  the  United  raises  the  mercury.  His  observations 
States  Census  Bureau.  Electrical  ap-  are  confirmed  by  another.  Mr.  A.  W. 
paratus  devised  in  Paris  is  used  to  Buckland  also  publishes  his  convic- 
correct  ships*  compasses,  and  to  dem-  tion  that  the  moon  causes  tides  in  the 
onstrate  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  air  as  well  as  in  the  water.  The  dis- 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  $600,-  tance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is 
000,000  was  invested  in  the  United  now  calculated  at  92,890,000  miles, 
States  in  electrical  industries,  em-  with  a  small  margin  for  possible  error, 
ploying  500,000  persons.  The  coun-  Professor  Bigelow,  of  the  Nautical 
try  had  100,000  miles  of  telegraph  Almanac  Office,  demonstrates  that 
wire,  300,000  telephones  in  use,  400  the  rays  of  the  corona  conform  mathe- 
miles  of  electric  railroad,  and  300,000,-  matically  to  the  lines  of  force  of  a 
000  electric  lamps  of  all  sizes.  "  Elec-  spherical  magnet,  proving  his  theory 
trocution  "  is  the  term  given  to  execu-  that  the  corona  is  a  magnetic  phe- 
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nomenon.  M.  Janssen  reports  from  Steam  is  also  fatal  to  them.  A  Rus- 
his  spectroscopic  observations  at  the  sian  doctor  says  he  is  curing  diph- 
top  of  Mont  Blanc,  that  there  is  no  theria  by  inoculation  with  the  mi- 
oxygen  in  the  gas  of  the  solar  envel-  crobes  of  erysipelas.  Dr.  Fontaine 
ope.  Schiaparelli  finds  that  Venus  finds  bacteria  in  hailstones,  and  the 
and  Mercury  revolve  but  once  on  bacilli  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  ob- 
their  axis  during  their  year, — the  for-  served  in  celery, 
mer  in  224.7  o^  our  days;  the  latter  The  singular  metal,  aluminum,  at- 
in  88, — thus  presenting  the  same  side  tracted  much  attention  in  1890.  Sev- 
always  to  the  sun,  and  having  no  al-  eral  new  and  cheap  processes  for  mak- 
temation  of  day  and  night,  and  no  ing  it  are  announced.  Prof.  Hirsch 
diversity  of  seasons.  of  Chicago  claims  to  have  produced  it 

The  study  of  Meteorology  in  France  for  less  than  five  cents  a  pound.     A 

received  much  stimulus  from  the  ex-  Pittsburg  company  has  an  output  of 

cellent  use  made  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  about  3,000  pounds  a  week,  at  $2  a 

for  purposes  of  observation.     A  man-  pound.     Aluminum  bronze  of  10  per 

ometric  tube  has  been  adjusted  upon  cent  will  stand  a  breaking  strain  up 

it,  of  such  length  that  the  column  of  to  310,000  pounds,  against  10,000  for 

mercury   in  it   gives   a  pressure   of  steel.     For  some   purposes  the  new 

400  atmospheres,  to  be  used  in  experi-  material  will  answer  instead  of  plat- 

ments  for  liquefying  gases.     An  im-  inum,  which  has  advanced  to  $20  an 

mense  barometer  has   been   erected  ounce,   from   $3  to  $5   an  ounce  in 

upon  the  St.  Jacques  Tower,  Paris,  41  1885.     Wires  of   nearly  double    the 

feet  5  inches  high.  former  tensile   strength  have  lately 

In  Geography,  some  interesting  re-  been  rolled  from  bars  of  cold  steel,  a 
ports  are  made.  Dr.  H.  R.  Hill's  process  before  unknown.  The  Amer- 
calculations  change  the  average  level  ican  Meteorological  Society  recom- 
of  the  solid  earth  from  the  former  mends  the  metric  system  of  weights 
estimate  of  1,400  to  1,700  fathoms  be-  and  measures  for  the  customs  and 
neath  the  sea  level.  L.  C.  Johnson  mail  services.  It  is  in  use  by  24  na- 
utilized  the  floods  of  the  season  in  tions  for  invoicing  goods  for  ship- 
the  Lower  Mississippi  to  observe  the  ment,  and  by  many  for  all  purposes, 
rapid  change  of  marine  to  fresh  The  24-hour  dial  has  been  adopted 
water  flora  and  fauna.  A  scientific  for  all  clocks  and  watches  used  by 
expedition  found  Mt.  St.  Elias,  Alaska,  employes  of  the  East  Indian  railways, 
but  15,350  feet  high,  yet  leaving  it  the  Meetings  of  scientific  bodies  for  the 
highest  mountain  on  the  continent,  year  were  in  part  as  foUpws:  Amer- 
A  writer  to  an  Anglo-Chinese  journal  ican  Association  for  the  Advance- 
avers  that  the  climate  of  Asia  grows  ment  of  Science,  Indianapolis,  Au- 
colder,  and  the  tropical  animals  are  gust  19-26;  British  Association,  at 
slowly  retreating  southward.  Leeds,  September  3-10;  French  As- 

A  Museum  of  Economic  Botany  sociation,  Limoges,  August  7-14; 
has  been  opened  in  the  University  of  Australian  Association,  Melbourne, 
Pennsylvania.  A  botanical  school  in  January;  American  Social  Science 
garden  has  been  founded  at  Breslau,  Association,  Saratoga  Springs,  Sep- 
Germany,  for  the  regular  supply  of  tember;  American  Naturalists',  Bos- 
plants  to  the  schools  and  for  studies  ton,  December  31;  the  International 
on  the  spot.  Medical  Congress,  Berlin,  August  4; 

Medical    science    made   great  ad-  International  Congress  of  Geograph- 

vancement  during  the    year.     Prof,  ical  Scientists,  Berne,  August.     The 

Koch's  discovery  of  a  cure  for  tuber-  American  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 

culosis  is  treated   elsewhere.     Prof,  search,  with  headquarters  in  Boston, 

Klein  of  London  announces  the  mi-  disbanded  in  January,  1890,  and  be- 

crobes  of  diphtheria,  but  only  in  the  came  a  branch  of  the  British  Society, 

membranes  of  the  throat;  and  cau-  Prof.  Alex.  Winch  ell,  of  the  Univer- 

tions  against  microbes  found  in  the  sity  of   Michigan,  was  elected  Presi- 

milk  of  cows.     Two  French  biologists  dent  of  the  American  Geological  As- 

report  that  galvanism  kills  the  bacilli,  sociation. 
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LITERATURE.  the  French  Court,"  and  others,  have 

been  steadily  extending.  McClurg 
Of  making  many  books  there  is  &  Co.  of  Chicago  are  running  sim- 
still  no  end.  The  year  was  not  ultaneously  several  excellent  serial 
marked,  however,  by  the  appearance  publications:  "The  Laurel-crowned 
of  any  epoch-making  book.  The  Letters,"  so  far  comprising  the  "  Best 
great  "Century  Dictionary"  pushed  Letters"  of  Chesterfield,  Walpole, 
its  splendid  way  through  four  vol-  Lady  Montagu,  and  Madame  de  Se- 
umes  and  one-fourth  of  another  (the  vigne,  with  introductory  essays;  "The 
17th  part),  and  will  be  completed  Laurel-crowned  Tales"  —  Johnson's 
in  1891.  Webster's  famous  "Una-  "Rasselas,"  Laboulaye's" Abdallah," 
bridged  "  appears  in  an  enlarged  and  Lamartine's  "  Raphael,"  Goldsmith's 
thoroughly  revised  edition  as  Web-  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "  Moore's 
ster's" International  Dictionary";  and  "Epicurean,"  Saintine's  "Picciola;" 
the  "Standard,"  a  new  lexicon  of  and  "Masterpieces  of  Foreign  Au- 
similar  size,  is  announced  by  Funk  &  thors,"  as  the  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 
Wagnalls,  of  New  York.  The  first  In  religion  and  philosophy,  some  of 
volume  of  Sargent's  "The  Silva  of  the  chief  books  of  the  year  were 
North  America  "  has  been  issued,  the  Brace's  "  The  Unknown  God,"  Row's 
whole  to  be  in  twelve  huge  quartos,  "Christian  Theism,"  Sterrett's  "  Stud- 
each  with  50  plates,  and  together  ies  in  Hegel'sPhilosophy  of  Religion," 
costing  $300.  Stedman  and  Hutch-  Fisher's  "  Nature  and  Method  of  Rev- 
inson's  "  Library  of  American  Liter-  elation,"  Martineau's  "  Seat  of  Au- 
ature  "  has  been  completed,  in  eleven  thority  in  Religion,"  MacQueary's 
large  octavos,  except  the  last  volume,  "  Evolution  of  Man  and  Christianity" 
to  contain  biographies  and  index,  (for  some  passages  of  which,  deemed 
Justin  Winsor's  elaborate  document-  heterodox,  the  author  has  been  tried 
ary  "  History  of  America  "  sold  200  by  his  clerical  brethren  in  Cleveland), 
sets,  at  $40  each,  in  Richmond  and  Smith's  "The  Religion  of  the  Sem- 
Savannah  alone,  indicating  a  revival  ites,"  Mead's  "  Supernatural  Revela- 
of  literary  interest,  as  well  as  pecun-  tion,"  Horton's  "  Inspiration  and  the 
iary  ability,  in  the  South.  A  new  Bible,"  Cooley's  "  Immanuel,"  Stalk- 
series  of  the  "  Collected  Writings  of  er's  "  Imago  Christi,"  Cole's  "  Lux 
Thomas  De  Quincey  "  has  been  pub-  Mundi,"  Storrs's  "  The  Puritan  Spir- 
lished  in  many  volumes  in  England  it,"  Behrends' "  Philosophy  of  Preach- 
and  America.  Numbers  of  the  "  In-  ing,"  Dr.  Ladd's  admirable  "  Intro- 
ternational  Scientific  Series  "  have  duction  to  Philosophy,"  Abbot's  "  The 
appeared  more  seldom  than  formerly.  Way  Out  of  Agnosticism,"  Wedg- 
but  a  new  "Contemporary  Science  wood's  "The  Moral  Ideal,"  the  Brook- 
Series  "  is  being  published  on  both  lyn  Lectures  on  "  Evolution,"  Lea's 
sides  of  the  water.  "Russia,"  "Barbary  noble  "  Chapters  from  the  Religious 
Corsairs,"  "  Early  Britain,"  and  other  History  Connected  with  the  Inquisi- 
numbers,  have  appeared  in  the  excel-  tion,"  "  Unitarianism,  its  Origin  and 
lent  "  Story  of  the  Nations "  series.  History,"  Frothingham's  "  Boston 
which  now  presents  a  brilliant  row  Unitarianism,"  McConnell's  "  History 
of  volumes.  An  English  series,  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church," 
**  Events  of  our  Time  "  (the  last  half-  and  Professor  Wilson's  "  In  Scrip- 
century^,  already  includes  "  The  War  ture  Lands."  The  revision  of  Lu- 
in  the  Crimea,"  by  Gen.  Hamley,  and  ther's  German  Bible,  begun  thirty 
"The  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857,"  by  Col.  years  ago,  was  completed  in  1890. 
Malleson.  Hay  and  Nicolay's  "  Life  Presbyterian  literature  on  the  revis- 
of  Lincoln,"  reprinted  but  enlarged  ion  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
from  the  Century  papers,  is  published,  multiplied  rapidly,  and  several  no- 
the  greatest  biography  known  in  table  brochures  were  issued  by  Drs. 
bulk,  if  in  no  other  feature.  The  va-  Schaff,  McCosh,  Briggs,  and  others, 
lious  lines  of  biography — the  "Amer-  "  How  Shall  we  Revise  ?  A  Bundle 
ican  Statesman"  series,  "Heroes  of  of  Papers,"  presents  the  views  of 
the   Nations,"   "Famous  Women  of  seven  leaders  in  the  church. 
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Political  and  social  science  received  United  States  during  the  Adminis- 
adequate  attention  in  Mackenzie's  tration  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  the 
**  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy,"  third  volume  of  Fyffe's  "  Modem 
Taylor's  "  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Europe,"  the  second  of  McCarthy's 
English  Constitution,"  Curtis'  "Con-  "The  Four  Georges,"  and  the  long- 
stitutional  History  of  the  United  delayed  concluding  volume  of  Pal- 
States,"  Fiske's  "Civil  Government  frey's  "  History  of  New  England." 
in  the  United  States,"  Atkinson's  Notable  books  in  biography  are 
"Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  also  Fletcher's " Gustavus  Adolphus," 
Wells'  "Recent  Economic  Changes,"  Besant's  "Captain  Cook,"  Nevinson's 
Booth's  "In  Darkest  England,  and  " Schiller," Sharp's " Heine," Morley's 
the  Way  Out,"  Dilke's  "  Problems  of  "  Walpole,"  Lyall's  "  Warren  Hast- 
Great  Britain,"  Crocker's  "  Problems  ings,"  Courtney's  "T.  S.  Mill,"  Forbes's 
of  American  Society,"  Wilson's  "  The  "  Henry  Havelock,"  De  Guimps's 
State,"  Gomme's  "  Village  Communi-  "  Pestalozzi,"  Rudall's  "  Beethoven," 
ty,"  Ellis' "The  Criminal,"  and  Smith's  Browning's  "George  Eliot,"  Japp's 
"  Emigration  and  Immigration."  "  De  Quincey,"  Seeley's  "  Fanny  Bur- 

The  growth  of  socialistic  literature  ney,"  Froude's  "Beaconsfield,"  Jae- 
of  the  higher  order  is  something  ger's  "  Henrik  Ibsen,"  with  Bigelow's 
phenomenal.  Wm.  Morris's  "News  "Wm.  C.  Bryant,"  Little's  "H.  M. 
from  Nowhere  "  is  a  companion  book  Stanley,"  Tiffany's  "  Dorothea  L. 
to  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward,"  Dix,"  Conway's  "Hawthorne,"  Joe 
but  of  higher  literary  merit.  Judge  Jefferson's  "Autobiography,"  Lucy 
Tourgee's  latest  book,"  Murvale  East-  Larcom's  "A  New  England  Girl- 
man,  Christian  Socialist,  or  the  Church  hood,"  Peabody's  "Harvard  Gradu- 
of  the  Golden  Lilies,"  the  "  Metze-  ates,"  Woodbury's  "  Talks  with  Em- 
rott.  Shoemaker,"  "  Caesar's  Column,"  erson,"  "  Diary  of  Philip  Hone,"  and 
and  "  The  Birth  of  Freedom,"  are  "  The  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"' 
also  among  the  new  socialist  novels,  now  for  the  first  time  published. 
Gronlund's  "  Our  Destiny  "  completes  In  fiction,  the  chief  sensation  of  the 
his  series  on  the  economic,  historical,  year  was  the  young  Rudyard  Kipling, 
and  moral  revolutions.  Sprague's  already  accounted  one  of  the  four 
"Christian  Socialism,  What  and  Why,"*  greatest  surviving  geniuses  in  Eng- 
is  lately  out;  also  "  Socialism,  or  The  land,  whose  "Plain  Tales  from  the 
Fabian  Essays."  Karl  Marx's  "  Cap-  Hills  "  and  other  volumes  of  short 
ital,"  the  Bible  of  continental  social-  stories  are  much  in  demand.  He  is 
ists,  appears  in  English  translation.  also  a  poet,  and  his  "  East  and  West " 
Natural  Science  presents,  among  is  a  ballad  of  remarkable  power.  He 
the  books  of  1890,  Mendenhall's  "A  is  but  24  years  old,  bom  in  India,  and 
Century  of  Electricity,"  "  Electricity  formerly  a  journalist.  On  this  side 
in  Modem  Life,"  "  Electricity  in  Daily  the  Atlantic  an  interesting  production 
Life,"  Dana's  "Corals  and  Coral  is  " Eteocles:  A  Tale  of  Antioch,"  by 
Islands  "  and  "Characteristics  of  Vol-  Jessie  A.  Andrews,  a  child  of  thirteen, 
canoes,"  Shaler's  "Aspects  of  the  Among  more  mature  historical  n ov- 
Earth,"  Elmer's  "Organic  Evolution,"  els,  Mr.  Church's  "The  Hammer," 
Geddes  and  Thomson's  "  The  Evolu-  (Judas  Maccabaeus),  and  "A  Young 
tion  of  Sex,"  Moll's  "Hypnotism,"  Macedonian  in  the  Army  of  Alex- 
Ball's  "Star  Land,"  a  "Hand-book of  ander  the  Great,"  perhaps  take  pre- 
Precious  Stones,"  and  many  others,  eminence  for  the  year.  "  The  Anglo- 
Smaller  works  in  history  than  those  maniacs  "  is'  an  anonymous  fashion 
before  named,  but  still  noteworthy  novel,  so  remarkable  that  at  least  100 
publications  of  the  year,  are  Rawlin-  letters  a  week  were  addressed  to  the 
son's  "Phoenicia,"  Morrison's  "The  publishers  asking  the  name  of  the 
Jews  under  the  Romans,"  Leger's  author,  now  well  ascertained  to  be 
"Austria-Hungary,"  Johnston's  "  The  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  Mr.  Howells's 
United  States,"  Duruy's  "  France,"  books  of  the  year  are  "A  Hazard  of 
Schouler's  "  The  United  States  under  New  Fortunes  "  and  "  The  Shadow 
the    Constitution,"     Adams's    "  The  of  a  Dream";  Walter  Besant's,  "The 
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Lament  of  Dives  "  and  "Armorel  of  fore  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit 

Lyonnesse";    Bret    Harte's    volume,  by  carrying  it  into  Canada,  whence 

"A  Waif  of  the  Plains";  Octave  Tha-  it  is  to  be  taken  to  France  early  in 

net's,  "Expiation";    Henry  James's,  1891. 

"  The  Magic  Muse  ";  and  Mrs.  Whit-  Another  noteworthy  sale  is  that  in 

ney's  is  "  Ascutney  Street."     Henrik  Paris  of  Meissonier's  military  scene, 

Ibsen's  stories  and  dramas  were  much  **  1814,"  which  had  last  been  sold  for 

in  vogue.  500,000  francs,  but  was  resold  a  few 

In  essays  on  art,  travel,  poetry,  and  months  ago  for  850,000  francs.    The 

the  rest,  we  have  had  Van  Dyke  on  British  Government  has  bought  from 

"The  Poetry  of  Tennyson,"   Swin-  the  Earl  of  Radner's  collection  three 

burne's    "Study    of    Ben    Jonson,"  noble  canvases,  representing  Holbein, 

Symonds'  "  Study  of  Dante,"  Story's  Velasquez,  and   Moroni.     The  Eng- 

"  Conversations    in    a    Studio,"    Dr.  lish  painter  G.  F.  Watts,  R.  A.,  is  re- 

Holmes's  "Over  the  Tea-Cups,"  Dr.  ported  to  have  bequeathed  to  the  na- 

Schaff 's    "  Literature    and    Poetry,"  tion  37  of  his  best  works,  including  at 

Henley's  "  Views  and  Reviews,"  Per-  least  26  portraits.     Mr.  Henry  Tate's 

rot  and  Chipiez's  "Art  in   Sardinia,  tender  of  his  collection  of  English 

iudea,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,"  Lum-  paintings  to  the  nation  was  declined 
oltz's  "  Among  Cannibals,"  Moore's  for  want  of  space,  but  he  again  offers 
"  Development  of  Gothic  Architect-  them,  with  a  suggestion  of  their  exhi- 
ure,"  Conder's  "Palestine,"  Higgin-  bition  in  a  separate  gallery.  The 
son's  "  Java,"  Bazan's  "  Russia,"  Ten-  buildings  at  South  Kensington,  with 
nyson's  "Demeter  and  other  Poems,"  contents  valued  at  ^2,000,000,  are 
Eugene  Field's  "  Little  Book  of  greatly  crowded,  and  an  early  en- 
Western  Verse,"  two  books  of  "Amer-  largement  is  probable, 
ican  Sonnets,"  and  Hennequin's  "Art  In  Paris,  a  scheme  is  on  foot  to  se- 
of  Play  Writing,"  the  last  named  a  cure  the  use  of  the  Louvre  exclusive- 
Michigan  book.  ly  for  the  purposes  of  art  and  archae- 

In  magazine  literature  and  journal-  ology. 

ism,  The  Cosmopolitan  and  The  Ladies'  The  grand  medal  of  honor  of  the 

Home  Journal  have  achieved  extra-  year  was  voted  to  the  painter  M.  F. 

ordinary  success.  L.  Francais,  although  he  exhibited  at 

TrruT?  A    T  ^^   Salon   only  a  landscape  and  a 

FINE  ART.  water  scene. 

The  year  was  not  distinguished  by  The  presence  of  an  unusual  num- 

great  events  in  this  department.     The  ber  of  exhibits  at  the  Salon  by  Amer- 

exhibition  of  the  "Angelus"  in  this  ican  artists,  and  thus  the  increasing 

country,  and  its  sale,  are  noteworthy,  tendency  of  our  art  students  to  grav- 

This  famous  little  picture  was  sold  itate   to   Paris,   are  noticed.     About 

by  auction  in  Paris,  July  i,  1889,  at  one-half  the  American  exhibitors  of 

the  break-up  of  the  Secretan  collec-  the  year  are  new  names,  a  large  pro- 

tion,  and  bought  by  the  American  portion  of  them  young  women.     One 

Art  Association   for  553,000   francs,  of  the  most  notable  pieces  was  "The 

Overtures  have  frequently  since  been  Sioux  Chief,"  an  equestrian  life-sized 

made  for  its  return  to  France,  and  statue  by  C.  E.  Dallon  of  Boston — his 

there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  first  exhibit,  but  awarded  the  highest 

the  Association  to  hold  it  at  a  price  of  honor  of  the  Salon  to  an  American 

1,000,000  francs,  or  nearly  $200,000.  sculptor. 

It  is  now  understood  to  be  sold  to  the  The   discovery   is    reported    from 

French  Government  for  the  national  Milan,  in  an  old  hospital  of  that  city, 

collections,  at  750,000  francs.     Millet,  of  a  supposed  replica  of  Da  Vinci's 

the  peasant  painter  of  the  piece,  re-  "  Lord's   Supper,"   supplying  details 

ceived   for  it  but  500   of  the    1,800  which   have   been  destroyed  in  the 

francs  for  which  it  was  first  sold  by  original. 

his  agent  in  1859.     It  was  brought  to  Verestchagin,  the  Russian  painter, 

this  country  in  bond;  and  the  customs  personally    exhibited    his    canvases, 

duty  of  $35,000  was  avoided  just  be-  largely  battle-pieces,  in  many  Amer- 
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ican  cities.  They  were  finally  sold  by  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish 
auction.  The  exhibition  in  San  Fran-  composers  were  specially  productive 
Cisco  of  Makoffsky's  picture,  **The  during  the  year.  Apparently  all 
Russian  Wedding  Feast,"  and  "  The  composers  are  deserting  strictly  clas- 
Judgment  of  Paris,"  excited  unwont-  sical  forms  for  the  operas,  of  which 
ed  enthusiasm  in  that  city.  many  were  produced  in  1890.    Among 

An  art  gallery  costing  $1,000,000  those  of  which  the  initial  performances 
is  proposed  for  the  World's  Fair  of  promise  success  are  works  by  Rubin- 
1893.  stein,  Tschaikowsky,  Milloecker,  Del- 

Monumental  architecture  and  stat-  ibes,  Nessler,  Spinella,  Schroeder,  and 
uary  have  included  the  Garfield  tomb  Reyer,  whose  "  Salamubo  "  seems  the 
at  Cleveland,  Romanesque,  with  mo-  most  hopeful  of  all.  Nothing  note- 
saic  decoration,  by  Keller;  an  eques-  worthy  in  light  opera  has  trans- 
trian  statue  in  Richmond,  by  Merere,  pired,  except,  perhaps,  Milloecker's 
base  by  Pujol;  the  Washington  Mon-  "  Poor  Jonathan."  The  only  import- 
ument,  erected  by  the  Society  of  the  ant  symphony  of  the  year  is  by 
Cincinnati  in  Philadelphia;  the  Hen-  Dvorak,  the  Bohemian  composer, 
dricks  Monument  in  Indianapolis;  a  Among  new  composers,  the  most 
monument  to  the  dead  of  the  "  Jean-  promising  is  Sydney  Waddington,  of 
nette  "  expedition,  in  the  Naval  Ceme-  London.  American  music  is  in  good 
tery  at  Annapolis;  and  an  equestrian  condition.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken, 
statue  of  Gen.  Logan  in  Washington,  of  New  York,  continues  his  persistent 
Amodel  of  a  Farragut  statue  by  Kit-  efforts  to  bring  out  native  compo- 
son  has  been  accepted  in  Boston.  The  sitions.  His  most  important  concert 
corner-stone  of  the  Washington  Mem-  during  the,  year  was  in  Washington, 
orial  Arch,  by  Staniford  White,  was  last  spring,  at  which  none  but  Ameri- 
laid  in  New  York.  can  pieces  were  on  the  programme. 

Abroad,  a  superb  monument  to  the  Important  visitors  to  this  country 
heroes  of  Waterloo  was  unveiled  at  were  De  Sarasate,  Rummel,  Pach- 
Brussels  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  mann,  Scharwenka,  and  Strauss  with 
It  is  by  the  Comte  Jacques,  who  would  his  Viennese  orchestra.  Much  interest 
accept  no  pay  on  account  of  the  half-  has  been  evoked  by  the  exposition 
English  blood  in  his  veins.  here  of  Herr  Janko's  new  key-board" 

The  artist-dead  of  the  year  include  for  the  piano,  which  is  mechanically 
Toulmouche,  Baudit,  Liman,  and  a  great  improvement,  but  artistically 
Heilbuth,  French  painters;  Coomans  is  still  in  doubt, 
and  Verlat,  Belgian  painters;  Cope,  Among  the  deaths  of  the  year  were 
R.  A.,  Baldry  (suicide),  and  Richard-  Whitley,  composer,  and  long  organist 
son,  English  painters;  Shade,  Amer-  of  the  Beecher  Church,  Brooklyn, 
ican  painter  abroad;  Mosman,  Scot-  New  York;  Tuckerman,  composer  of 
tish  sculptor;  Etcheto,  sculptor;  Se-  hymns  and  anthems,  Newport,  Rhode 
lous  and  Wallis,  English  engravers;  Island;  Dressel,  musician  and  critic, 
Juengling,  American  engraver;  Matt  Beverly,  Massachusetts;  Merz,  corn- 
Morgan,  American  artist;  and  Burty,  poser,  Wooster,  Ohio;  and  Nessler, 
French  art  critic.  composer  of   "  The   Rose  of  Strass- 

burg,"  "  The  Rat-Catcher  of  Hame- 
MUSIC.  i^j^ ».   Q^^  ^   dozen   other   successful 

No  special  incidents  mark  the  year,  operas,  besides  many  songs  and  mi- 
yet  it   was  important  for  healthful  nor  pieces.    His  latest  opera  was  pro- 
growth  in   appreciation  of  new  and  duced  only  three  weeks  before  his 
well- recognized  forms  of  composition,  death. 
The  symphony  gives  way  to  the  sym-  Awrw  jpot  orv 
phonic  poem.    Female  composers  be-  ARCHEOLOGY. 
come  more  numerous  and  effective.  The  eminent   French   ethnologist, 
Wagner's  operas  increase  in  favor.  M.  de  Quatrefages,  in  an  address  to 
His  "  Meistersinger  "  was  performed  the  eighth  Congress  of  Americanists, 
at   Milan  for  the   first    time.      The  on  the  peopling  of  America,  affirms 
French  also  begin  to  understand  him.  the  view  that  it  was  peopled  by  col- 
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onists  from  the  Old  World.  The  excavations  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
peopling  of  Polynesia,  he  thinks,  was  has  raised  the  $80,000  necessary  to 
effected  during  the  Middle  Ages;  purchase  the  village  of  Kastic,  which 
while  the  very  earliest  migrations  to  covers  the  site  of  the  famous  temple 
America  date  from  geological  times,  of  Delphi.  Excavations  here  will  soon 

Under  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  begin,  for  which  $5,000  a  year  are 
1889,  and  upon  the  favorable  report  pledged.  No  works  of  art  found  can 
of  an  expert,  the  Secretary  of  the  be  taken  out  of  Greece,  but  the  Insti- 
Interior  has  ordered  the  expenditure  tute  may  copy  and  illustrate  them  at 
of  $2,000,  for  the  repair  and  protec-  discretion. 

tion  of  the  Casa  Grande  (Great  House)  The  French  survejrors  southwest  of 
ruin  in  Pinal  county,  Arizona.  It  was  Suez  find  the  remams  of  an  ancient 
originally  four  stories  high,  but  the  canal,  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
upper  one  is  mostly  gone.  The  re-  Red  Sea,  and  no  doubt  once  connect- 
mainder  is  in  good  preservation,  the  ing  that  water  with  the  basin  of  the 
walls  from  four  to  five  feet  thick,  and  Mediterranean.  Near  Zimbabye,  Ma- 
built  of  an  indestructible  concrete  shonaland,  south  of  the  headwaters 
coated  on  both  sides  with  cement,  of  the  Zambesi,  cyclopean  ruins,  ap- 
much  of  which  remains  hard  and  pol-  parently  a  fortress,  are  re-discovered, 
ished  as  when  the  house  was  inhabited,   not  visited  before  for  many  years. 

Near  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  They  consist  mainly  of  a  series  of 
late  in  December,  a  small,  ancient  inclosures,  with  a  tower  and  citadel, 
smelting  furnace  was  found  filled  all  of  solid  masonry.  The  natives 
with  silver  ore,  which  had  not  been  have  no  notion  of  their  origin.  Some 
fired.  Near  by,  a  bar  of  silver  was  antiquaries  think  they  may  date  back 
also  found.  The  prehistoric  relics  to  the  reign  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
and  Spanish  remains  in  this  region  In  Assyria,  nearly  the  whole  of 
are  under  examination  by  a  joint  Sennacherib's  palace  has  been  cleared 
commission  from  the  Interior  Depart-  of  rubbish,  and  about  1,700  tablets 
ment  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  other  specimens  secured  for  the 
and  interesting  results  are  expected.   British  Museum. 

Rev.    S.   D.    Peet,    editor    of    The  TrTOM 

American  Antiquarian,  has   identified,  RELIGION. 

by  personal  inspection,  a  series  of  During  1890  there  have  been  built 
mounds  near  the  Mississippi  River,  in  in  the  United  States  8,500  churches; 
Adams  county,  Illinois,  as  constitu-  ministers  to  the  number  of  4,900  have 
ting  together  a  huge  serpent,  1,450  been  ordained;  and  a  membership,  in 
feet  long.  Intrusive  or  later  burials  all  denominations,  of  1,090,000  added, 
in  it  are  frequent.  The  skeletons  of  Sunday-schools  to  the  number  of  504 
snakes  are  found  upon  the  older  have  been  established.  The  Roman 
human  remains,  in  such  position  as  Catholic  Church  has  exhibited  great 
to  indicate  that  phallic  rites  were  activity  in  the  extension  of  Catholic 
joined  with  the  serpent- worship  of  papers  and  in  church  building.  The 
the  builders.  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  chief  event  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
describes  to  the  Boston  Society  of  Church  was  a  vote  on  the  question  of 
Natural  History  a  shell  found  with  female  representation  in  the  General 
bones,  etc.,  under  peat  in  Delaware,  Conference,  returns  showing  a  ma- 
bearing  the  rude  outline  of  a  mam-  jority  in  favor  of  the  measure.  The 
moth,  and  indicating  that  primitive  Presbyterian  Church  reported  in  fa- 
man  in  America  was  contemporary  vor  of  a  revision  of  the  Westminster 
with  this  animal.  The  Professor  pro-  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  strong 
poses  a  representative  exhibit  at  the  committee  was  appointed  to  report  to 
World's  Fair  of  1893,  of  the  past  and  the  Assembly  at  its  gathering  in  De- 
present  people  of  all  the  Americas,  troit  in  1891. 

partly  as  the  beginning  of  a  perma-  The  Salvation  Army  has  found 
nent  Museum  of  Ethnology.  the  year  the  greatest  in  its  history. 

The  American  Institute  of  Archae-  Though  suffering  loss  by  the  death 
ology  continues  its  efficient  aid  to  of  Mrs.  Booth,  wife  of  the  head  of  the 
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Army,  its  work  has  been  popularized 
by  the  recent  publication  of  General 
Booth's  remarkable  book,  "  In  Dark- 
est England,  and  the  Way  Out,"  ex- 
posing the  horrors  of  London  poverty 
and  crime,  and  proposing  remedial 
measures.  In  Switzerland,  the  com- 
plaints against  the  Army  were  dis- 
missed, as  it  develops  no  designs 
against  the  state. 

Among  other  unique  arrangements 
for  reaching  the  people  with  the 
Gospel  are  the  "  Cathedral  Car,"  built 
by  the  Pullman  Company,  for  Bishop 
Walker  of  North  Dakota;  a  Baptist 


car  for  home  missionaries  in  the 
Northwest;  and  a  portable  iron  ca- 
thedral, 180  X  65  X  50  feet,  sent  to 
Tonquin  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Movements  for  the  young  people 
are  numerous.  The  "Loyalists,"  a 
Baptist  Society,  is  a  creation  of  the 
year.  The  new  Westminster  League 
(Presbyterian),  likewise  the  Epworth 
League  (Methodist),  have  made  great 
progress.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  held  its  Ninth  International 
Convention  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  June, 
with  4,500  delegates,  many  of  them 
from  Canada. 
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JANUARY. 

1.  Horatio  Allen,  first  locomotive  engineer 

in  the  United  States,  Montrose,  N.  J., 
88  years  of  age. 

Commander  Wm.  S.  Dana,  U.  S.  N., 
Paris,  46. 

Hon.  Josiah  Kellogg,  formerly  of  Ply- 
mouth, Mich.,  Leavenworth,  Ks.,  59. 

2.  Geo.  H.  Boker,  author,  and  ex-Minister 

to  Turkey  and  Russia,  Philadelphia, 
66.  Graduated  at  19  from  Princeton 
College.  Married  and  went  abroad. 
During  travels  wrote  poems  published 
in  1847.  In  1848,  he  produced  the 
tragedy  **  Calayno,"  his  first  real  suc- 
cess. Other  dramas  were  **  The  Be- 
trothal," **  Francesca  da  Rimini "  and 
**  Anne  Boleyn."  Leigh  Hunt  ranked 
him  as  the  foremost  living  sonnet 
writer.  In  1872,  he  was  sent  by  Pres. 
Grant  as  Minister  to  Turkey,  and  se- 
cured important  judicial  reforms  in 
Egypt.  Four  years  later  he  was  sent 
to  Russia.  It  was  through  his  influ? 
ence  that  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Russia 
were  led  to  participate  officially  in 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876. 

3.  Prof.  Karl  A.  Hase,  Univ.  of  Jena,  89. 

4.  Prof.  Mueller,  philologist,  Berlin,  78. 

5.  Rev.  Dr.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  Pres.  Madi- 

son University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  70. 

7.  Augusta,    Dowager    Empress    of    Ger- 

many, Berlin,  78.  Her  death  was  as 
the  breaking  of  a  link  between  the 
old  and  the  new  regimes.  Numerous 
philanthropic  schemes  had  endeared 
her  to  the  people.  She  died  of  la 
grippe. 

8.  Rear-Admiral  Wm.  Radford,  U.  S.  N., 

Washington,  81. 
Ex-Senator   E.  B.  Lapham,   Canandai- 
gua,  N.  Y.,  76. 

9.  W.  D.  Kelley,  M.  C,  of  Pennsylvania,  76, 

**  Father  of  the  House."    One  of  the 


delegates,  in  i860,  to  notify  Lincoln 
of  his  nomination,  and  in  same  year 
elected  to  Congress. 
9.  M.  C.  Henneberry,  20  years  commercial 

editor  Chicago  Times,  43. 
10.  A.  S.  Dodd,  pioneer  baggage  express- 
man. New  York,  60. 


^nppe. 
opposition  to  Vatican  decrees,  and  as 
founder  of  '*  The  Old  Catholic  Move- 
ment." 

14.  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  London,  79. 

Entered  corps  of  Bengal  engineers  in 
1828,  and  served  in  Sutlej  campaign. 
Chief  engineer  under  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, contributing  toward  suppression 
of  Indian  Rebellion.  Served  with  dis- 
tinction in  China,  and  was  made  a 
Major-General  and  a  K.  C.  B.  In  1865, 
appointed  Commander  -  in  -  chief  at 
Bombay.  In  1867  commanded  expedi- 
tion to  Abyssinia,  thoroughly  defeat- 
ing King  Theodore,  April  10th,  1868. 
Stormed  Magdala  on  the  13th:  when 
Theodore,  in  dismay,  committed  sui- 
cide. For  these  services  he  received 
thanks  of  Parliament,  an  annuity  of 
;^2,ooo  for  himself  and  his  next  heir, 
and  was  elevated  to  the  peerage.  In 
1870  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of 
forces  in  India. 
Earl  Cairns,  London,  28. 

15.  Walker  Blaine,  Examiner  of  Claims  in 

the  Department  of  State,  eldest  son  of 
Hon.  Jas.  G.  Blaine,  35,  of  pneumo- 
nia, superinduced  by  la  grippe. 
Judge    John    Lee     Logan,    Lewiston^ 
Idaho,  43. 

16.  Judge  S.  T.  Holmes,  Bay  City,  74. 
Gardner  Barber,  NorthviUe,  103. 

18.  Gen.  M.  G.  Vallejo,  Sonoma,  Cal.,  81. 

19.  Prince  Amadeo,  ex-King  of  Spain,  Tu- 

rin, 44. 
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21.  Chief  Rabbi  Nathan  M.  Adler,  D.  D., 

London. 

22.  Ex-Senator  Fitch  Phelps,  Big  Rapids, 

60. 
Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mass.,  79,  second 
member  of  the  faculty  in  point  of  ser- 
vice. Editor  and  proprietor  of  North 
American  Review  from  1843  to  1854. 

23.  Adam    Forepaugh,  the  veteran   circus 

manager,  Philadelphia,  69,  of  pneu- 
monia, from  la  grippe. 

24.  Ex-Senator  H.   H.  Riddleberger,  Win- 

chester, Virginia,  46,  rebel  captain, 
•  journalist,  and  lawyer.  In  United 
States  Senate  1883-89  as  a  Republican 
and  Readjuster,  but  a  split  with  Sen. 
Mahone  ruined  his  future,  despite  his 
brilliancy. 

25.  Judge  T.  fe.  Wing,  Monroe,  70. 

26.  Capt.  Wm.  Kennedy,  at  St.  Andrews, 

Manitoba.  Forty  years  ago  com- 
manded Lady  Franklin's  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In 
June,  1851,  he  discovered  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent 
Gen'l  Radetzki,  hero  of  Shipka  Pass, 
Odessa,  Russia,  69. 

27.  Mrs.  S.  A.  Gridley,  Muskegon,  104. 

29.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Anderson,  Lansing,  70. 
Chas.  Edw.  Lester,  author,  Detroit,  74. 
Col.  John  Mason  Brown,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FEBRUARY. 

1.  Chloe  Lankton,   bed-ridden  62    years, 

New  Hartford,  Ct.;  76. 
Preston.  Ware,  chess-player,  Boston,  6g. 

2,  Nathan  C.  Barrett,  Sec.  State  for  Geor- 

gia, 89. 

3,  Wm.  W.  Boyce,  M.  C.  from  Va.,  71. 

4.  Due  de  Montpensier,  fifth  son  of  Louis- 

Philippe,  San  Lucar,  Spain,  65.  Serv- 
ed with  distinction  in  Africa,  against 
Biskara,  in  1844  and  1845.  In  1846, 
married  Marie  Louise,  sister  of  Queen 
Isabella,  of  Spain.  After  the  de- 
thronement of  his  father  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1847,  he  resided  at  Seville. 
Made  Captain-General  of  the  Spanish 
Army,  by  Isabella,  1858.  In  1859 
banished,  through  political  troubles, 
to  the  Balearic  Isles.  After  Isabella's 
dethronement,  he  spent  much  time  in 
Paris.  Duke  Henry,  brother  of  Isa- 
bella's husband,  looked  upon  him  as  a 
pretender.  This  resulted  in  a  duel  in 
which  Montpensier  shot  his  adversary 
dead.  He  had  previously  fired  twice 
in  the  air,  but  was  forced  to  a  third 
exchange  of  shots.  His  daughter  is 
the  Countess  of  Paris;  his  son,  Prince 
Antoine,  is  married  to  Princess  Eula- 
lie  of  Spain.  His  oldest  daughter  was 
the  first  wife  of  the  late  King  of 
Spain. 

7.  Captain-General    Salamanca,    Havana, 

Cuba,  60. 

8.  Cardinal    Pecci,  brother  of  the  Pope, 

Rome,  82. 

9.  Rev.  Alonzo  Whitcomb,  Ypsilanti. 


II.  Leigh  Liggett,  Detroit  journalist,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
Rev.  Amariah  Joy,  Joy  field,  80. 
14.  Earl  Sidney,  London,  84. 

16.  Rev.  Dr.  D.  Van  Alstine,  Traverse  City. 
Miss    Susanna  Warfield,   composer   of 

Inauguration  March  for  President  W. 
H.  Harrison,  Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  96. 
Hon.  Digby  V.  Bell,  Detroit,  59. 

17.  Benj.  Vaughan  Abbott,  New  York,  60. 

A  legal  writer  of  wide  reputation. 
One  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  President  Grant  in  1869  to  revise 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

18.  Count  Andrassy,  Buda-Pesth,  66. 

19.  J.  G.  Biggar,  M.  P.,  Clapham,  Eng.,61. 

20.  Count  Napoleon  Daru,  Paris,  France,  8a. 

22.  John  Jacob  Astor,  New  York,  67.    Rich- 

est man  in  the  world.  Left  a  fortune 
of  about  $250,000,000,  largely  accumu- 
lated in  real  estate  investments. 

MARCH. 

2.  Ex-Governor  Jas.  E.  English,  New  Ha- 

ven, Conn.,  77. 

3.  Col.  J.  M.  Donahue,  builder  of  the  Don- 

ahue railroads,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

4.  Edwin  Cowles,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 

Leader,  65. 

5.  Master  Abraham  Lincoln,  son  of  United 

States  Minister  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
and  grandson  of  President  Lincoln, 
London,  17.  Died  after  a  lingering 
illness,  from  a  malignant  carbuncle 
caused  by  blood  poisoning. 

6.  Rev.   Dr.   C.    M.    Butler,    ex-Chaplain 

United  States  Senate,  80. 
Wm.  Bucknell,   millionaire  philanthro- 
pist, Philadelphia,  79. 

8.  Maj.  Gen.  Elphinstone,  of  British  Army, 

lost  overboard  near  Teneriffe,  60. 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Newcombe,  Olivet,  Mich. 

9.  Sir  Peter  Coates,  head  of  great  thread 

manufactory,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

II.  Ex-Congressman  Taulbee  of  Kentucky, 
in  Washington,  of  wounds  received  m 
an  affray  with  newspaper  correspond- 
ent Kincaid. 

13-  Judge  A.  J.  Davis,  richest  man  in  Mon- 
tana. 

17.  J.  Young  Scammon,  founder  of  the  In- 
ter Ocean,  Chicago,  78. 
*'  Old  Gabriel,"  Indian,  Salina,  Cal.,  at 
least  100. 

19.  Wm.  H.  Warner,  pioneer  lumberman  of 
Saginaw  Valley,  76. 

21.  Major-General  George  Crook,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago,  62.  Graduated  from  West 
Point,  and  attained  his  rank  for  ser- 
vices in  the  Rebellion;  but  won  glory 
as  the  ".Indian  Fighter"  against  the 
Apaches,  from  1866  to  1872.  In  1875, 
crushed  the  uprising  of  Sioux  and 
Cheyennes.  Disagreeing  with  Genl 
Sheridan  as  to  an  Indian  policy,  he 
retired  in  favor  of  Gen'l  Miles. 

23.  General  Robert  C.  Schenck,  Washing- 

ton, 81.  An  anti-slavery  statesman, 
and  at  one  time  Minister  to  South 
American  Governments.  Entered  the 
army  as  a  Brigadier-General  of  volun* 
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teers.  Was  afterwards  in  Congress, 
a  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  one 
of  the  Alabama  Commissioners. 

26.  Judge  Jas.  V.  Campbell  of  the  Michigan 
State  Supreme  Court,  Detroit,  68. 
One  of  the  first  justices  chosen  after 
legal  creation  of  the  court  in  1857,  tak- 
ing his  seat  January  i,  1858,  and  hold- 
ing it  continuously  until  his  death. 
Bom  at  Buffalo,  In.  Y.,  February  25, 
1823.  Came  to  Detroit,  1826.  Stud- 
ied law  with  Douglass  &  Walker,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  1844.  Noted 
for  the  strength  and  stability  of  his 
character;  and  his  decisions  in  im- 
portant and  complex  questions  have 
been  a  standard  for  the  solution  of 
similar  le^al  problems  in  other  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

31.  Vice-Admiral  S.  C.  Rowan,  U.  S.  N., 
Washington,  84. 
J.  B.  Millard,  rich  banker,  Kalamazoo, 70. 

APRIL. 

2.  Hon.  C.  B.  Wade,  Portland,  Mich.,  77. 

3.  Dr.  George  Thurber,  botanist,  Passaic, 

N.J. 
6.  Morgan  Christopher,  founder  of  South 

Lyons,  Delta,  Mich.,  78. 
8.  Junius  S.   Morgan,  American   banker, 

Monte  Carlo,  Italy.  76. 

11.  Geo.  H.  Stewart,  philanthropist,   Phil- 

adelphia, 74. 

12.  The  Marquis  Tseng,  Chinese  Ambassa- 

dor to  the  Courts  of  London,  Paris, 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Born  1837,  died 
in  Pekin.  Spoke  five  languages, 
wrote  magazine  articles,  rivaled  Ru- 
binstein at  the  piano,  and  was  an 
amateur  champion  at  billiards  and 
whisky. 
Hon.  E.  J.  Penniman,  ex-M.  C,  Ply- 
mouth, 86. 

13.  Rep.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  Washington, 

62.  Ex-Speaker  of  the  House.  Was 
sent  to  Congress  in  1862,  and  succeed- 
ed to  the  title  of  *•  Father  of  the 
House  "  on  the  death  of  Rep.  W.  D. 
Kelley. 

17.  Prof.  R.  H.  Mather,  Amherst,  Mass.,  55. 
Rev.  Thos.  R.  Reid,  Alpena. 

18.  Thos.  Alford,  Lexington,  Mo.,  after  34 

days'  fasting,  78. 

19.  Ex-Governors  Pollock  of  Pennsylvania 

and  Hoppin  of  Rhode  Island. 

20.  H.  H.  Belding,  of  the  silk  factory  at 

Belding,  Mich.,  Chicago. 

21.  James  B.  Willson,  ex-Secretary  to  Gov. 

Alger,  Fremont,  O.,  67. 

22.  Alex.  Morrison,  for  thirty  years  on  local 

press,  Detroit. 

29.  Rev.  Jas.  L.  Patton,  Greenville. 

Ezra  t).  Lay,  first  nurseryman  in  Mich- 
igan, Ypsilanti,  83. 

30.  Edward  Littell,  veteran  of  1812,  Marcel- 

lus,  100. 

MAY. 

I.  Mrs.  Sylvia  Murphy,  colored,  Lebanon, 

Mo.,  130 
3.  Bishop  Casper  H.  Borgess,  Kalamazoo, 


62.  Bom  in  Germany.  Consecrated 
Bishop  of  Detroit,  in  Cincinnati,  April 
24,  1870.  Was  a  power  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church.  It  was  during  his  admin- 
istration that  the  Detroit  Poles,  under 
the  lead  of  Fr.  Kolasinski,  defied  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  and  were  ex- 
communicated. Bishop  Borgess  was 
kind,  generous,  and  charitable,  but  did 
not  live  near  the  people.  When  60 
years  old,  the  Bishop  .sent  his  resigna- 
tion to  Rome,  and  tne  first  intimation 
his  household  had  of  his  intentions 
was  the  receipt  of  the  Pope's  message 
accepting  his  resignation.  He  was 
then  made  Bishop  of  a  lapsed  Egyp- 
tian see,  and  lived  in  retirement  for 
•  two  years.  His  death  was  due  to 
paralysis. 

3.  Dr.  Ryland  T.  Brown,  scientist,  Indian- 

apolis, 82. 

4.  Senator  James  B.   Beck  of  Kentucky, 

Washington,  68. 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Gardner,  one  of  the 
oldest  M.  E.  clergymen  in  Michigan, 
Flint,  70. 

6.  Frances  Christian,  Muskegon,  100. 

7.  James  Naysmith,    London,   En§.,  cel- 

ebrated mechanical  engineer,  invent- 
ed the  Naysmith  hammer. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Cummings,  President  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111.,  73. 

12.  Thomas  Nester,   Baraga,   57.     Bom  in 

County  Mayo,  Ireland;  emigrated  to 
Hamilton,  Canada,  in  1846,  with  his 
parents,  and  worked  in  a  blacksmith 
shop  with  his  father  until  1851,  when 
he  went  to  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and 
worked  in  the  lumber  woods,  driving 
oxen  at  $12  per  month.  From  this,  by 
force  of  native  ability,  he  worked  up- 
ward through  all  grades  of  lumbering, 
until  he  attained  his  vast  fortune,  es- 
timated at  $2,000,000. 
Frederick  Buhl,  Detroit,  83. 

13.  Judge  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Albany,  82. 

15.  Oliver  B.  Bunce,  author,  New  York,  72. 
Rev.  Edw.  T.  Doane,  missionary,  Hon- 
olulu, S.  I.,  69. 
Judge  Thos.  Dmmmond,  Wheaton,  111., 

80. 
Gen.  N.  H.  Davis,  Governor's  Island, 
N.  Y.,  68. 
19.  Gen.  Geo.  S.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Md.,  56. 

JUNE. 

I.  The  Dowager  Queen  of  Corea,  at  age  of 
80  years.  She  had  great  ability,  set- 
ting up  three  young  Kings  in  succes- 
sion, and  herself  ruling  much  of  the 
time  as  Regent.  Since  1863,  how- 
ever, she  had  not  troubled  herself 
with  the  immediate  cares  of  govern- 
ment, but  still  had  commanding  influ- 
ence in  Corean  politics. 
Matt  Morgan,  artist.  New  York  City,  51. 

4.  Rev.  O.  C.  Thompson,  Detroit,  84. 
Hugh    F.   McDermott,    poet-joumalist, 
New  York  City,  55. 

7.  Sir  George  Burns,  95,  the  real  organizer 
of  steam  navigation  between  Great 
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Britain  and  America.  Samuel  Cunard    j 
having  suggested  the  idea  to  him. 

i  Wm.  B.  Wesson,  Detroit,  70.  Bom  in 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass.;  came  to  De- 
troit in  1833.  entered  the  University;  in 
1841,  and  alterward  studied  law  with 
Van  Dyke  and  Emmons.  Forsook 
that  pursuit,  and  went  into  the  real 
estate  business  with  Albert  Crane. 
The  firm  was  very  successful.  On 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Crane,  Mr. Wes- 
son continued  the  business  with  uni- 
form success,  and  became  interested 
y  enterprises  of  value  to  De- 
At  time  of  death  is  said  to  have 
amassed  a  fortune  as  vast  as  that  of 
Thos.  Nester,  who  died  on  May  12. 

„  Geo.  W.  McCrary,  ex-Secretary  of  War, 
St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  56. 
Char1e.s  M.   Da  Costa,  eminent  lawyer. 
New  York,  53. 

..  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  London,  Eng..  59. 

I.  Rev.   Dr.   Welch,  of  Auburn  Theolog- 
ical Semiaary,  Healing  Spring,  Va. 
JULY. 

I.  Rev.  Edward  J.  Stearns,  D.  D,,  Easton, 
Md.,  80. 

I.  Gen'l  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  New  York  City, 
62 ;  well  known  Prohibitionist,  and 
Presidential  candidate  in  188S, 

„  Gen'l  John  C.  Fremont,  New  York  City, 
77;  famous  as  the  "Path  Finder," 
having  in  1842  explored  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  unfurled  the  Amen- 
can  flag  on  Fremont's  Peak.  First 
Republican  candidate  for  President, 
1856. 

■.  Eugene  Schuyler,  American  Consul- 
General,  Cairo,  Egypt,  50;  also  dis- 
tinguished for  literary  labors, 

.  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Krehbiel,  Cincinnati,  64. 

.    Hon.  W,  G.  Woodworth,  Centerville,  93. 

1.  Rev.  Robert  L.  Collier,  near  Salisbury, 
Md..  53. 

I.  Dr.  Wm.  Brodie,  prominent  phj-aidan, 
Detroit. 
Hon.  Grant  Decker,  Flint,  76. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Church,  Grand  Rapids, 
6g. 

..  Cant.  Robert  Boyd,  U.  S.  N..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,,  56. 
George  Lee  Schuyler,  New  London, 
Ct.,  79;  the  veteran  American  yachts- 
man; one  of  the  original  owners  of 
the  "America,"  which  won  the  cup 
from  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  of 
•D„„\^^A      n.aj   n^  board  the  yacht 


England.    Died  < 


AUGUST. 

.  Richard  Bishoff,  near  Detroit,  103. 

I.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly.  Boston,  46.  Irish 
patriot,  brilliant  poet,  and  editor  of 
the  PiCoi,  His  life  reads  like  a  ro- 
mance. Condemned  as  a  Fenian  for 
treason,  i8()6,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  shot,  but  secured  commutation  to 
so  years'  penal  servitude.  After  a 
year  in  West  Australia,  he  escaped  on 
a  whaler  to  America. 


17 

.  John  Henry  (Cardinal)  Newman,  died 
at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  from  pneumo- 
nia, after  a  three  days'  illness.  Bom 
in  iSoz,  His  father  was  a  London 
banker,  and  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Having  won  a  scholar- 
ship at  Oxford,  the  son  entered  Trinity 
CoDege,  and  at  ig  graduated  with 
honors.  He,  at  15,  had  determined  to- 
devote  his  life  to  religion,  being  much 
influenced  bvCalvinist  literature;  and, 
on  taking  fiis  degree,  was  ordained 
Deacon,  and  shortly  afterward  Priest 
of  the  Church  of  England.    In  1815  h& 


was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel,  and  in. 
1826  Vice-Principal  of  SL  Albans. 
Hall.  He  attracted  to  himself  a  num- 
ber of  followers,  amongst  others  Hur- 
rell.  Froude,  Oakley,  Ward,  Wilber- 
force.  and  Coleridge;  these  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  school  known  as  having  a 
tendency  to  Romanize  the  Church  of 
England.  In  1828  he  wa-i  made  tutor 
to  hiscoUege.  In  1833"  Traclsfor  the 
Times"  were  published  by  Newman 
and  Pusey.  Newman  wrote  the  first  of 
the  series,  and  contributed  24  out  of 
the  90.  The  editor  disclaimed  any 
Roman  Catholic  tendencies,  declaring 
for  a  revival  of  the  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practices  inculcated  and  permit- 
ted by  the  Prayer  Book,  which  had 
fallen  into  desuetude.  In  1836  New- 
man and  Pusey  published  "The  Li- 
brary of  the  Fathers."  He  had  been 
made  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's;  but,  on  ex- 
periencing the  storm  of  opposition 
aroused  by  the  tracts,  he  retired  from 
his  vicarship,  and  sought  the  retire- 
ment of  Littlemore,  where  he  and  a 
little  chosen  band  of  adherents  lived 
an  almost  monastic  life.  Finally  he 
decided  to  accept  the  Roman  faith, 
and  on  the  9th  of  October.  1845,  was 
received  into  that  communion.  His. 
secession  influenced  many  others,  and 
was  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  to  the  University. 
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his  Alma  Mater.  In  Rome  he  re- 
ceived holy  orders,  and  by  desire  of 
Pius  IX.  entered  the  order  of  St. 
Philip  Neri;  and  on  his  return  to 
England  he  established  at  Birming- 
ham the  first  Ecelisb  oratory.  In 
May,  1879,  he  received  a  Carainal'H 
hat.  Mild  and  courteous  in  contro- 
versy, his  pen  could,  however,  be  vig- 
orous and  scathing;  and  he  suffered  a 
criminal  prosecution  for  libel  at  the 
suit  of  Acnilli,  and  was  fined.  £iao  by 
by  his  old  friend,  now  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge.  His  most  import- 
ant literary  works  are  "  Apologia  pro 
Vita  Sua,  and  a  "Grammar  of  As- 
sent." He  will,  however,  be  best 
known  as  author  of  the  hymn,  "  Lead, 
Kindly  Light."  Froude  compares 
him  to  Julius  Ciesar. 

iS.  Capt.  and  Rev.  N.  A.  Saxton.  pastor 
Universalist  Church,  Marshall. 

19.  Hon.  James  P.  Walker,  M.  C,  Dexter, 
Mo. 

ai.   Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge,  Boston,  85. 

as-  Hon.  L.  F.  Watson,  M.  C.  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Washington,  71. 

26.  Dr.  Silas  H.  Douglass,  Ann  Arbor,  33 
years  Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  State 
University. 

SEPTEMBER. 
4.  Hon.  Edwin  F.  Noyes,  ex-Minister  to 
France.  Cincinnati.  jS. 
M.  Alexandre  Cliatrian,  novelist,  Paris, 
63,  co-worker  with  M.  Emile  Erck- 
mann.  Together  they  created  an  Al- 
satian literature. 

7.  Hon.  Sumner  Howard,  Flint,  55. 

8.  Justice  Isaac  P.  Christiancy,  at  Lansing, 

78.  Bom  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.;  at  age 
of  a4  practiced  law  in  Monroe,  \vhich 
he  continued  until  1E57.  Took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  movement  for  the  ab- 
olition of  slavery,  and  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Free  Soil  Convention  at  Buf- 
falo in  1848.  In  1850  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  was  the  Free 
Soil  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mich- 
igan in  1852.  Was  one  of  the  leading 
men  who  secured  the  fusion  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  Free  Soilers  in  1854,  out 
of  which  the  Republican  party  was 
formed,  being  a  delegate  to  the  first 
National  Convention  in  1S56.  Was 
elected  to  the  Supreme  bench  in  1857, 
and  was  twice  re-elected.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator; 
and,  after  serving  two  years  in  that 
capacity,  resigned  his  seat  to  become 
Minister  to  Peru.  By  an  ill-advised 
marriage  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  embittered. 
Q.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Liddon,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  Eng..  61.  Educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church.  Canon  of 
Salisbury  8  years,  and  of  St.  Paul's 
20  years.  lie  was  a  most  eloquent 
and  popular  preacher,  and  possessed 
a  peculiar  fascination  of  manner; 
which,  added  to  his  strong   intellec- 


tual endowments  and  deep  learning, 
made  him  what  has  been  described 
as  "  a  living  force  in  the  Church  of 
England,  rather  than  one  of  those 
officially  charged  to  guide  its  action." 
The  fact  that,  although  frequently 
presented  for  high  Episcopal  prefer- 
ment, he  was  never  advanced,  was 
due  to  a  strong  personal  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen,  who  invariably 
refused  to  sanction  his  promotion. 
9.  C.  H.  Stephenson,  Governor  of  Nevada, 
Carson  City. 

IE.  Major  A,   B.  Thompson,  Secretary  oC 
State  for  New  Hampshire,  57. 

17.  Rev.  Dr.  C.  B.  Smith,  Grand  Rapids.  76. 
Rev.  Frederic  Page,  of  Parma,  London, 
Eng. 


18.  Dion  Boucicault.  New  York  City,  08. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  best  known 
dramatic  authors  in  the  world.  Bom 
in  Dublin.  His  first  play  was  written 
when  he  was  only  16;  and  at  18,  he 
produced  his  famous  ■'  London  Assur- 

22.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hutton,  Detroit,  57. 
H.  Dr.   Charles  W.  G.  Haze,  Pinckney,  70. 
Daniel   B.  Hibbard.  one  of  the   oldest 
and  most  prominent  citizens  of  Jack- 
son, Mich,,  72, 
27.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Everts.  Chicago,  76. 
ag.  Dr.  S.  D.  Frederick,  Salem. 
OCTOBER. 
5,  Mrs,   Gen.  Booth,  wife  of    the  head  of 

the  Salvation  Army,  London,  Eng. 
8.   Rev.   Wm.   E,   Bigelow,  veteran  MT  E. 
minister,  Millington. 

10.  Ex-Ald.  Jos.  Hoek.  Detroit.  76. 

11.  Aid.  Frank  Wotzke.  Detroit,  48, 
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13.  Prof.  Austin  Phelps,  of  Audover,  Bar 
Harbor,  Me. 
Prof.  James  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  polit- 
ical economist,  Oxford,  Eng. 
Associate  Justice  Samuel  Freeman  Mil- 
ler, of  Kentucky,   74,  of  a  pjaralytic 
shock  with  which  he  was  stricken  in 
mid-street,  October  10.    Appointed  by 
Lincoln  in  1862,  was  28  years  a  most 
faithful  and  industrious  member  of 
the  bench. 
Gen.  Wm.  Worth  Belknap,  ex-Secretary 
of  War,  61. 

20.  Sir  Richard  Burton,  Trieste,  69;  a  dis- 
tinguished traveler  and  Orientalist. 
In  1858  he  was  the  first  man  to  pen- 
etrate to  Lake  Tanganyika.  Late  in 
life  published  his  unique  unabridged 
translation  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 

20.  Ex-Supervising  Architect  A.  B.  Mullett,« 
Washington,  56,  suicide. 

22.  Henry  Ward  Poole,  noted  as  a  scholar. 

City  of  Mexico,  61. 
Dr.  Davis  Henderson,  Detroit,  61. 

23.  Rev.  G.  C.  Elliott,  Dowagiac,  75. 

27.  Rev.  Dr.  Erastus  Adkins,  Tecumseh,  84. 
30.  Dr.  W.  T.  Simmons,  President  Colored 

Industrial  College,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Gideon   L.  Pease,   last  survivor  Black 

Hawk  War,  Wilton,  N.  H.,  84. 

NOVEMBER. 

2.  Vicar-General  Vincent,  late  President  of 

St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto. 
Miss    Lizzie    O.   Smith,    bedridden    55 
years,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

3.  Gen.  Castelnau,  once  aide-de-camp  to 

Napoleon  III.,  Paris. 

5.  Dr.  Frank  D.  Hitt,  of  Princeton  College, 

N.J. 

6.  Hiram    Bassett,    Millersburg,   Kjr.,   70; 

Free  Mason  of  highest  degree  in  the 
worid. 

7.  Randall    Drake,  Kalamazoo,    91;    old- 

time  abolitionist. 
Gen.  O'Neil,  ex-Governor  of  Alabama. 

8.  Don  Fredrica  Volio,  Costa  Rican  Minis- 

ter, Washington. 
Q.  Dr.  J.  E.  Brown,  Detroit,  48. 

12.  Rev.  C.  S.  Armstrong,  D.  D.,  of  Jack- 

son, Battle  Creek. 

13.  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  editor  Congre- 

gationalisty  New  Bedford,  l^ass.,  69. 

Daniel  S.  Appleton,  of  the  large  book 

firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

19.  Wm.  Robinson,  prominent  railroad  offi- 

cial of  Detroit,  from  railroad  accident, 
Lapeer,  37. 
The  Countess  of  Roseberry,  daughter  of 
Baron  M.  de  Rothschild,  London, 
Eng.,  of  typhoid  fever.  Her  death 
was  a  blow  to  English  society,  and  no 
less  felt  by  the  recipients  of  her  nu- 
merous charities. 

20.  Rear -Admiral  O.  S.  Glisson,  U.  S.  N., 

Philadelphia. 

22.  R.  M.  Tobin,  National  Senior  Vice-Com- 

mander G.  A.  R.,  Boston. 

23.  King  William  III.  of  Holland, The  Hague, 

73.  On  death  of  his  father  Wm.  II., 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  1849.'   His 


first  marriage  proved  unfortunate, 
through  incompatibility  of  tastes  and 
temperament;  and  to  this  fact  many 
attribute  the  scandalous  excesses  of 
the  king.  He  always,  however,  had 
his  country's  welfare  more  or  less  at 
heart,  and  did  much  to  promote  it. 
Fostered  education  and  the  arts  and 
sciences;  was  most  highly  educated 
in  music.  For  a  long  time  before 
death  he  had  been  incapable,  phvs- 
ically  and  mentally,  of  reigpiing  He 
married  the  present  Regent,  Queen 
Emma,  in  1879.  She  is  sister  to  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  daughter  of 
Prince  George  Victor  of  Waldeck. 

23.  Sister  Mary  Martin,  Superior  of  House 

of  Providence,  Detroit. 
Bishop  Beckwith,  of  Georgia. 

24.  August  Belmont,  New  York,  nearly  76; 

the  noted  banker,  politician,  horseman, 
and  society  leader.  At  14  he  became 
errand  boy  in  the  Frankfort  branch  of 
the  great  Rothschild  banking  house, 
and  rose  to  be  their  most  trusted  clerk. 
In  1837  was  ordered  to  New  York, 
where  he  quickly  began  business  for 
himself.  He  was  versatile  and  en- 
thusiastic; in  politics  Democratic; 
was  Minister  to  the  Hague;  the  best 
amateur  judge  of  paintines  in  this 
country.  Left  an  estate  of  $15,000,- 
000. 

25.  Father  Jean  Goldsmith,  oldest  Catholic 

priest  in  Wisconsin,  Chippewa  Falls. 
Prof.   Henry  Gardner,   Petoskey,   sud- 
denly. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  Dr.  Jared  Kibbee,  Port  Huron,  70. 

2.  Dr.  Warren  Byrns,  Bronson,   65,  sud- 

denly. 

3.  Hon.  Isaac  M.  Jordan,  ex-M.  C,  Cincin- 

nati, by  acciaent. 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Fall,  minister  72  years, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  92. 

4.  Dr.  J.  H.   Baxter,  Surgeon-General  of 

the  Army,  Washington. 

Rev.  Henry  Ban  well,  founder  Emman- 
uel Church,  Detroit,  London,  Ont. 
7.  Hon.  D.  D.  Martin,  pioneer  physician, 
Kalamazoo  Co.,  82. 

Capt.  Wm.  Williams,  pioneer  lake  navi- 
gator, Oswego,  N.  Y.,  82. 

Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Campbell,  ex-President 
of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  T.,  82. 
9.  Joseph  Nagel,  State  Senator  and  County 
Auditor  elect,  Detroit,  45. 

10.  Rev.  Richard  Wm.  Church,  M.  A.,  D. 

C.  L.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  Eng.,  75. 

11.  John  Lewis,  wealthiest  colored  man  in 

Michigan,  Adrian. 

12.  Prof.  C.  M.  Vet,  sr.,  Detroit,  of  Vet's 

Musical  Academy. 
Joseph    Edgar    Boehm,    the    sculptor, 
London,   England.     Found  dead    in 
his  studio  by  the  Princess  Louise,  up- 
on a  bust  of  whom  he  was  engaged. 

13.  Dr.  N.  P.  HoUenback,  Detroit,  90. 
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15.  Joseph  H.  Hough,  oldest  Masonic  offi- 

cer in  the  world,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  75. 

16.  Brevet  Major-General  Alfred  H.  Terry, 

U.  S.  A.,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  63;   the 
hero  of  Fort  Fisher,  1865. 
Col.  Charles  Fuller,  oldest  graduate  of 
West  Point,  Appleton,  Wis.,  76. 

17.  Dr.  Thomas  Browning,  Decatur,  80. 

18.  Adolphe  Belot,    French   dramatist  and 

novelist,  Paris,  61. 

19.  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Molesworth,  author,  Lon- 

don. 
Dr.   Caesar    de    Paefe,  famous  Belgian 

Socialist,  Cannes. 
Vicar-General  Laurent,  Toronto,  Ont., 

68. 

20.  Dr.  James  Harvey,  Romeo,  54. 

22.  Gustave  Revillioa,  archaeologist,   Cairo, 

Egypt,  73. 

23.  Rev.  Dr.  Cany,  well-known  Church  of 

England  divine,  suddenly.  Port  Perry, 
Ont.,  67. 

25.  William   Thomson,  D.  D.,  Archbishop 

of  York,  Eng.,  71.  Graduated  at 
Oxford,  1840;  was  successively  Fel- 
low, Tutor,  Dean,  Bursar,  and  Provost 
of  Queen's  College.  Entered  holy 
orders  in  1842.  In  1848  and  1856  ap- 
pointed Select  Preacher  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Bampton  Lecturer  in  1853. 
From  1858  to  1861  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn.  Chaplam  to  the  Queen 
in  i860  and  1861.  Was  consecrated 
30th  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  46th 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  1861.  Transfer- 
red to  York,  1863,  as  Archbishop  and 
Primate  of  England.  Noted  for  lib- 
eral views  on  church  questions,  and 
was  an  earnest  supporter  of  the  tem- 
perance movement.  Among  his 
works  are:  **An  Outline  of  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought"  (1848),  *•  Life 
in  Light  of  God's  Word"  (1868). 
'*The  Limits  of  Philosophical  En- 
quiry"   (1868),    '^Word,    Work,   and 

Will"  (1879). 

26.  Dr.    Henry    Schliemann,   archaeologist, 

Naples,  Italy,  68.  Born  in  Ankers- 
hagen,  Mecklenburg;  son  of  a  Lu- 
theran clergyman.  At  14  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  school,  where  he 
had  made  satisfactory  progress.  His 
father  had  lost  his  parish,  and  could 
no  longer  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of 
tuition.  Young  Schliemann  was  then 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  the  town 
of  Furstenberg;  and  for*  5^  years 
retailed  herrings,  butter,  sauer  kraut, 
etc.,  working  trom  5  in  the  morning 
until  1 1  at  night.  Breaking  a  blood- 
vessel while  lifting  a  barrel,  he  was 
discharged  as  useless.  Walked  bare- 
footed 130  miles  to  Hamburg,  where 
a  relative  lived,  who  secured  him  a 
situation  as  cabin-boy  on  a  vessel 
bound  for  Venezuela.  The  ves.sel 
stranded;  and,  after  great  hardships, 
the  lad  reached  Amsterdam  desti- 
tute. Received  two  florins  on  appeal- 
ing to  the  Mecklenburg  Consulate. 
Feigning   sickness,  was  admitted  to 


31. 


hospital,  and  wrote  to  his  Hamburg 
relative  for  help.  The  letter  arrived 
on  Christmas  Eve.  and  a  collection  of 
230  florins  was  sent  him.  The  Consul 
obtained  for  Schliemann  a  situation 
with  a  wholesale,  grocer,  F.  C.  Quien. 
Pleased  with  the  lad's  energy,  Quien 
allowed  him  time  for  study,  which  he 
devoted  to  languages,  in  which  he 
became  proficient.  After  an  expe- 
rience in  business  in  Moscow,  he  went 
to  California  in  1849.  Gathering  cap- 
ital to  the  amount  of  about  $30,000,  he 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  the 
midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  Crimean 
War,  he  soon  built  up  a  large  fortune. 
By  1858  he  was  worth  about  $400,000. 
The  high  prices  of  cotton  and  tea,  due 
largely  to  the  Rebellion  in  America, 
enabled  him  to  increase  largely  his 
wealth;  and  in  1863  he  retired,  com- 
paratively young,  but  rich  beyond  his 
highest  ambition.  He  made  himself 
familiar  with  all  the  languages  of 
the  Continent,  with  English,  modern 
Greek,  ancient  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
Arabic.  He  spent  several  years  in 
travel  and  study  of  archaeology  and 
universal  history.  In  August,  1868,  he 
began  search  for  the  site  of  Troy.  Dis- 
proved the  tradition  that  located  the 
ancient  city  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
village  of  Bonnarbaschi.  Toward  end 
of  1868,  went  to  New  York  to  look 
alter  his  American  investments,  re- 
maining until  September,  1869.  In 
March  1870,  returned  to  the  Troad, 
but  was  able  to  proceed  with  exten- 
sive excavations  only  on  appeal  to 
Savet  Pacha,  Turkish  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  land  >^  as  ex- 
propriated, and  he  was  given  a  fir- 
man. In  1874,  Schliemann  published 
*'Troy  and  Its  Remains."  His  at- 
tempted excavations  in  Italy  resulting 
in  nothing,  he  returned  to  complete 
the  work  at  Troy,  and  to  open  the 
citadel  of  Mycenae  and  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  To  his  work,  continued 
to  time  of  his  death,  is  largely  due  the 
present  enthusiasm  for  archaeological 
investigation.  Results  of  his  labors 
have  l^en  fully  set  forth  in  English, 
German,  and  French  works,  including 
"  Ilios"  and  •*  Mycenae."  He  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife,  a  native 
Russian,  refu.sed  to  leave  that  coun- 
try, and  he  was  divorced  from  her. 
He  then  married  a  Greek  lady  as 
enthusiastic  as  himself  in  archaeologi- 
cal investigation.  She  will  continue 
her  husband's  work. 
Gen'l  F.  E.  Spinner,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
88.  First  elected  to  Congress,  1854, 
as  an  anti-slavery  Democrat.  Helped 
to  organize  the  Republican  party, 
and  in  1856  and  1858  was  re-elected 
as  a  Republican,  serving  till  March  3, 
1861.  General  Spinner,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Secretary  Chase,  was 
appointed  Treasurer  when  the  Lincoln 
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administratfon  was  organized.  This 
office  he  continued  to  hold  under  sev- 
eral Presidents,  from  March,  1861, 
until  June,  1875,  when  he  resigned. 
He  possessed  a  sturdy  manhood,  was 
unselfish  in  purpose,  and  of  sterling 
integrity.  His  peculiar  signature, 
which  appeared  upon  the  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  country  during  many 
years,  gave  him  a  world-wide  notor- 
iety. To  his  influence  was  due  the 
first  employment  of  women  in  the 
Treasury  offices.  Many  of  the  Gov- 
ernment clerks  had  joined  the  army, 
and  General  Spinner  suggested  to 
Secretary  Chase  the  advisability  of 
employing  women.  The  innovation 
met  with  very  strong  opposition,  but 
was  carried  into  effect.  After  retire- 
ment from  office.  General  Spinner 
sought  the  benefit  of  his  health  by  liv- 
ing in  the  South,  and  latterly  livei^  at 
Pablo  Beach,  near  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
His  death  was  due  to  cancer  of  the 
face,  from  which  he  had  suffered  for 
years. 
31.  Col.  William  H.  Paine,  a  well  known 
mechanical  and  constructing  engineer 
of  New  York  City,  Cleveland,  O.,  62. 
Started  his  career  as  a  land  surveyor  31. 
in  Northern  Wisconsin.  In  1852  was 
connected  with  the  new  methods  of 
mining  engineering  which  led  to  in- 
creased production  m  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  RocKy  Mountain  regions.     On  the 


breaking  out  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Wisconsin,  and  was  active  in  raising 
several  regiments.  He  declined  sev- 
eral important  commands  that  were 
offered  him,  thinking  that  his  services 
in  engineering  would  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  his  country  than  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  army  service. 
Served  as  captain  of  engineers  on  the 
staff  of  General  McDowell,  and  ren- 
dered most  valuable  assistance  in  the 
gathering  of  important  information. 
Many  of  the  maps  and  much  of  the 
information  published  in  the  most 
prominent  histories  of  the  Rebellion, 
were  furnished  by  him.  He  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and 
did  notable  work  not  only  in  the  early 
planning  of  the  structure,  but  in  the 
subsequent  arrangement  of  details. 
For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been 
engaged  in  construction  of  cable  rail- 
roads in  New  York,  Denver,  Omaha, 
and  Kansas  City.  Was  probably  the 
best  cable  railroad  engineer  of  his 
time.  Col.  Paine  was  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, simple  in  his  life,  genial  in 
temperament,  active  in  all  good  work, 
and  the  very  soul  of  honor. 
Brie;.  -  Gen'l  Isaac  V.  D  Reeve,  New 
York,  78.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  the  class  of  1835.  Served  with  dis- 
tinction in  Florida,  Texas,  in  the  Mex- 
ican War,  and  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 
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MURILLO'S  IMMACULATE  CON- 
CEPTION. 

THE  first  of  the  two  full-page  illus- 
trations which  embellish  this  is- 
sue of  The  Quarterly  Register 
is  a  reproduction  of  a  famous  painting 
by  Bartolom^  Esteban  Murillo,  now  in 
the  collection  of  the  Detroit  Museum 
of  Art.  The  two  greatest  painters  of 
the  Spanish  school  were  Velasquez 
and  Murillo.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
Seville  in  1613,  and  died  in  1682.  For 
a  time  he  was  a  pupil  of  Velasquez. 
Few  painters  achieved  greater  orig- 
inality of  style.  While  impressing 
his  figures  with  decided  Spanish  char- 
acteristics, and  not  often  idealizing, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  sim- 
ple, sweet,  and  beautiful  in  his  pic- 
tures. His  favorite  theme  was  the 
Virgin  Mary  represented  in  reference 
to  the  dogma  or  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, or  sinless  nature,  which  about 
Vol.  1—6. 


that  time  was  authoritatively  set  forth 
by  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  painted 
25  pictures  of  this  subject — no  two 
exactly  alike — and  they  embrace  his 
most  famous  works.  In  the  case  of 
this  picture,  which  is  78  inches  high 
by  53  wide,  the  Virgin  is  represented 
standing  in  the  clouds  in  the  hollow 
of  a  crescent  moon,  one  horn  of  which 
is  visible.  Seven  cherubs  beneath 
hold  her  various  emblems,  the  palm, 
lily,  roses,  and  olive  branch,  while 
there  are  five  cherubs  on  either  side 
above.  The  beauty  and  expression 
of  the  face  and  attitude,  the  mingled 
loveliness,  dignity,  and  purity,  are 
portrayed  with  exquisite  feeling. 

The  picture  is  contained  in  an  elab- 
orate carved  frame  bearing  the  royal 
arms  of  Spain.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  it  was  among  the  collec- 
tion in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid, 
whence  it  was  stolen  by  the  French 
during  the  Peninsular  war.     At  the 
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death  of  Napoleon's  general,  Desolle,  Mr.  Palmer  has  been  an  active 
his  daughter  sold  it  to  Mr.  Woodburn,  member  of  the  Republican  party 
a  well  known  London  dealer  in  rare  since  its  formation;  but,  until  1878, 
pictures;  and  by  him  it  was  sold  to  declined  all  office,  save  that  of  a  place 
the  King  of  Holland  (William  II.)  for  on  the  Detroit  Board  of  Estimates. 
;;^4,ooo.  After  the  king's  death  his  In  the  year  mentioned  he  was  elected 
pictures  were  sold  (1850),  and  this  one  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1883  was 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  H.  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Aspinwall,  the  great  steamship  owner  Declining  in  1889  to  be  a  candidate 
of  New  York.  At  Mr.  Aspinwall's  for  re-election  to  the  Senate,  and 
death  it  was  sent  to  London  to  be  sold,  being  a  somewhat  intimate  friend 
where  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  James  of  President  Harrison,  he  was  favor- 
E.  Scripps,  of  Detroit,  who  presented  ably  regarded  for  a  cabinet  position; 
it  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art.  Its  but  the  opposition  of  Senator  Stock- 
authenticity  is  unquestioned,  and  it  is  bridge  and  ex-Governor  Alger  de- 
perhaps  the  finest  example  of  Muril-  feating  this,  he  accepted  the  ap- 
lo's  work  in  the  country.  pointment  of  Minister  to  the  Court 

of    Madrid.      The    Spanish  mission 
HON.  THOMAS  W.  PALMER.  was  accepted  much  against   his  in- 

clination; and,  the  political  situation 
The  Honorable  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  in  Michigan  appearing  favorable  to 
whose  portrait  forms  the  second  of  his  views,  he  determined  upon  re- 
our  full-page  illustrations,  was  born  signing,  to  take  the  nomination  for 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  January  25,  Governor  in  1890.  Before  leaving 
1830,  his  father  being  a  pioneer  of  Spain,  however,  the  death  of  a  rela- 
the  State.  His  mother  was  a  daugh-  tive  disari'anged  his  plans,  and  he 
ter  of  Judge  James  Witherell.  He  withdrew  from  the  political  field, 
entered  the  University  of  Michigan,  On  the  formation  of  the  Columbian 
but  trouble  with  his  eyes  compelled  Fair  Commission,  he  was  appointed 
him  to  abandon  his  studies  without  its  president  by  President  Harrison, 
graduation.  In  after  years,  however,  Mr.  Palmer's  family  is  traced  back 
he  received  his  degree.  On  quitting  to  an  English  ancestor,  who  immi- 
the  University  he  visited  Spain,  and  grated  in  the  17th  century  and  settled 
traveled  through  that  coxmtry  on  in  Connecticut.  In  appearance  Mr. 
foot.  He  became  familiar  with  the  Palmer  is  portly,  is  over  the  average 
language  of  the  country,  and  took  stature,  and  his  ordinary  address  is 
great  interest,  which  he  still  main-  that  of  a  man  of  easy  good  nature, 
tains,  in  its  history  and  in  its  people.  His  face  is  strong  and  inclined  to  a 
On  his  way  home  from  Europe  he  heaviness  of  flesh,  which  is  relieved 
visited  the  Spanish  countries  of  South  by  an  expression  of  shrewd  humor 
America,  and  traveled  in  Brazil.  He  dashed  with  cynicism,  as  well  as  by 
first  engaged  in  business  in  Wiscon-  the  vivacity  of  his  speech.  He  is  a 
sin,  in  1850,  as  agent  f or  a  transporta-  man  of  solid  mental  parts  and  attain- 
tion  company,  and  afterwards  settled  ments,  and  a  gentleman  of  tact,  cour- 
down  as  a  merchant  at  Appleton  in  tesy,  and  dignity.  While  Mr.  Palmer 
that  State.  In  1853  he  returned  to  bears  the  reputation  of  being  an  in- 
Detroit,  and  took  up  the  real  estate  dolent  man,  he  still  possesses  the 
business.  •  Two  years  later  he  married  faculty  of  doing  everything  which  he 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Merrill,  an  touches  with  ease,  precision,  and 
extensive  lumber  dealer,  and  became  rapidity.  He  has  been  very  success- 
a  partner  in  the  business,  to  which  he  ful  in  his  business  ventures,  is  a  large 
finally  succeeded.  Always  interested  owner  of  city  and  countr}"  property, 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  up  to  a  recent  and  his  business  connections  with 
date  he  operated  an  extensive  stock  manufacturing,  banking,  and  trans- 
farm,  and  was  for  a  term  President  of  portation  companies  are  very  exten- 
the  State  Agricultural  Society.  sive. 


THE  LODGE  FORCE  BILL 

NO  one  denies  that  there  are  many  evils  owe  their  existence  to  the  suppression  of  the 

connected  with  our  elections,  both  in  ballot  by  a  criminal  nullification  of  the  Con- 

the  South  and  in  the  North.     In  the  stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States." 
North  these  evils  are  confined  chiefly       I,  for  one,  believe   that   the   Republican 

to  our  large  cities,  and  a  recognition  of  their  party  throughout  the  country  accepted  this 

existence  is  shown  by  the  legislation  in  al-  declaration  m  good  faith,     when  we  said  it 

most  every  Northern  State,  designed  to  pro-  we  meant  it;  and,  when  we  found  ourselves 

tect  the  ballot  and  secure  a  full  and  honest  in  power,  we  felt  that  it  was  our  first  duty 

expression  of  opinion.     In  the  South,  where  to  carry  out  the  pledge  that  we  had  made  in 

the  suppression  of  a  free  suffrage  is  more  our  platform.     To  that  end  the  Republicans 

extensive,  the  issue  is  complicated  by  the  in  caucus  ac;reed  upon  a  bill.     The  commit- 

question  of  race.     It  seems  to  me  that  Con-  tee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 

gress  ought  to  extend  to  its  own  election  the  man  reported  that  bill,  and  we  passed  it  in 

same  protection  that  the  Northern  States  the  House, 
extend  to  their  voters.  Now  what  does  that  bill  propose  to  do? 

No  intelligent  man  pretends  to  doubt  the  It  provides  for  this  and  notning  else:  To 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  deal  give  publicity  to  every  step  in  the  election 
with  the  choice  of  members  of  the  House,  of  a  Congressman,  whenever  the  people  of 
The  authority  granted  by  the  Constitution  a  district  anywhere  in  the  country  petition 
in  this  respect  is  practically  unlimited,  which  for  it.  It  touches  no  local  officers,  ft  inter- 
was  admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  debate  on  feres  with  no  local  system.  It  simply  pro- 
the  Election  bill.  It  seemed  to  me,  as  vides  that  there  shall  be  United  States  Su- 
chairman  of  the  committee  having  the  mat-  pervisors  appointed  by  the  courts,  who  shall 
ter  in  charge,  that  Congress  ought  to  have  examine  the  registration,  examine  the  nat- 
the  elections  of  Congressmen  separated  en-  uralization,  watch  the  voting,  watch  the 
tirely  from  the  State  elections,  and  con-  count,  and  make  return  of  them  to  the  Chief 
ducted  by  United  States  officers  as  the  Supervisor.  If  a  whole  district  is  under  the 
State  elections  are  conducted  by  State  of-  law,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Chief  Su- 
ficers.  The  objection  has  been  made  that  pervisor  and  that  of  the  United  States 
this  interferes  with  the  rights  of  States;  but  officers  differ,  the  certificate  of  the  United 
it  is  the  mingling  of  the  elections  that'inter-  States  officers  is  to  h^  prima  facie  evidence 
feres  with  State  rights,  not  their  separation,  over  that;  but  from  that  there  is  an  appeal 

With  this  view  I  introduced  a  bill  provid-  to  the  courts.     The  man  who  holds  a  State*s 

ing  for  holding  Congressional  elections  sep-  certificate,  if   he  thinks  he  is  wronged   by 

arate  from  all  others,  and  providing  also  not  receiving  a  United  States  certificate,  is 

that  they  should  all  be  conducted  under  the  granted  an  appeal  to  the  courts.     That  is 

Australian  ballot,  which  guarantees,  in  my  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  law.     It  is 

opinion,  the  freedom  and  independence  of  nothing  but  to  have  the  elections  looked 

the  voter  better  than  any  system  that  has  into;  and  the  theory  on  which  it  proceeds  is 

yet  been  devised.     This  measure  was  con-  that,  if  everything  is  public,  if  the  Ameri- 

sidered  too  radical,  and  the  Republican  cau-  can  people  can  see  what  is  going  on  in  the 

cus  determined  to  extend   the  present  law  elections,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our 

providing  simply  for  the  national  supervi-  country,  no  wrong  can  long  endure.     If  the 

sion  of  elections.  elections  in  a  district  are  honest,  such  a  law 

The  Republican  party  for  the  last  fifteen  will  be  welcomed  by  every  man  to  prove  it. 
years  and  more  has  pleaged  itself  in  its  Na-  If  they  are  not  honest,  is  there  any  reason 
tional  Conventions  and  in  its  State  Conven-  why  we  should  not  know  it?  Ought  we  not 
tions,  that  whenever  it  had  power  it  would  to  know  it,  and  to  bring  that  crime  to  pun- 
pass  a  law  to  protect  the  ballot  everywhere,  ishment?  Is  there  a  greater  crime  to  be 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican  committed  in  this  country  than  the  crime 
National  Convention  in  1888  was  as  follows:  against  the  ballot,  by  which  alone  the  peo- 

'•  We  reaffirm   our  unswerving  devotion  pie  of  this  country  can  make  their  wishes 

•especially  to  the  supreme  and    sovereign  known  ?    The  first  cr^'  that  is  raised  against 

right  of  every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  the  bill  is  that  it  is  a  force  bill;  that  it  is 

native  or  foreign  born,  black  or  white,  to  bristling  with  bayonets  in  every  line,  as  one 

cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elections,  and  very  able  editor  said.     There  is  no  proposi- 

to  have  that  ballot  duly  counted.     We  hold  tion  of  force  in  it.     There  are  no  bayonets 

the  free,  honest,   popular,  just,  and  equal  in  it.     It  is  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and 

representation  of  all  the  people  to  be  the  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  enforce  the 

foundation  of  our  Republican  Government;  law  of  the  United  States,  if  it  is  opposed  or 

and  demand  effective  legislation  to  .secure  defied — whether  it  be  a  tariff  law.  an  elec- 

the  integrity  and  purity  of  elections,  which  tion  law,  or  any  other  kind  of  law. 
are  the  fountain  of  our  public   authority.       We  discussed  that  question  once  for  four 

We  charge  that  the  present  administration  years  in  a  very  senous  way;  and  we  estab- 

and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  lished  then,  I  believe,  the  proposition  that 
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this  is  a  national  Government,  that  this  them.  The  war  is  over,  the  objects  for 
cotintrv  is  a  nation,  that  the  laws  of  the  which  it  was  fought  are  gone,  and  the  North 
United  States  are  to  be  obeyed,  that  the  has  made  every  concession  and  conciliation, 
same  **  force  "  lies  behind  the  election  law  The  lime  has  come  to  bury  war  issues.  South 
that  lies  behind  the  tariff  law  or  the  inter-  as  well  as  North.  Put  that  section  on  the 
national  revenue  law,  and  that  there  is  no  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  the  country, 
other  force  to  be  considered.  I,  for  one,  We  have  ^one  forward  in  the  right  spirit, 
would  be  the  last  to  advocate  troops  at  the  We  do  not  like  to  keep  alive  any  of  the  war 
polls,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  it  is  utterly  issues.  They  say  we  want  to  put  ignorance 
un-American;  it  is  utterly  unnecessary.  All  over  them.  We  do  not  want  to  put  igpor- 
that  we  need  is  to  pass  such  laws  as  we  have  ance  on  top  of  intelligence  anywhere.  They 
prepared;  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  say  it  is  a  bill  to  bring  home  their  ignorance 
are  going  to  be  carried  out  in  this  country,  upon  them,  but  they  can  protect  themselves 
and  nobody  needs  to  be  in  the  least  restless  against  ignorance.  They  say  it  is  an  effort 
about  it,  or  to  anticipate  violence  or  any-  to  put  the  ignorant  neg^o  in  control.  The 
thing  of  that  kind.  That  is  a  settled  ques-  State  of  Massachusetts  has  upon  its  consti- 
tion;  and  as  for  bayonets  in  this  bill,  it  is  tution,  written  there  34  years  ago,  a  clause 
merely  a  cry  to  deceive — nothing  else  in  the  making  the  ability  to  read  and  write  a  quali- 
world.  They  based  it  simply  upon  a  clause  fication  to  vote.  Why  do  they  not  put  that 
in  a  statute  enacted  years  ago  with  refer-  clause  in  the  southern  constitutions,  and 
ence  to  city  rights,  which  has  been  upon  the  settle  this  question  ?  Because  they  do  not 
statute  books  ever  since.  It  does  not  mat-  draw  the  line  on  ignorance;  they  draw  the 
ter  whether  the  bill  enacts  or  repeals  it;  but  line  on  color,  and  that  is  what  the  constitu- 
they  quote  that  section  of  the  revised  stat-  tion  of  the  United  States  says  shall  not  be 
utes,  and  say  it  is  in  the  bill.    There  is   done. 

nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  bill;  there  isnoth-  W^e  do  not  want  to  interfere,  of  course,  in 
ing  in  it  that  any  honest  man  need  fear;  it  their  local  concerns;  we  do  not  wish  to  set 
is  simply  a  bill  to  look  into  elections.  When  ignorance  above  intelligence;  but  we  do  say 
in  America  under  the  United  States  Gov-  that  the  clauses  of  the  constitution  ought  to 
emment  you  find  that  people  object  to  pub-  be  carried  out,  and  carried  out  in  good  faith, 
licity  in  matters  touching  the  public  welfare  No  people,  at  the  close  of  a  great  and  bloody 
and  public  legislation,  you  may  be  pretty  w^ar,  can  afford  to  write  into  its  constitution 
sure  that  it  is  time  to  investigate.  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  on 

There  is  nothing  wholesome  for  this  Gov-  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition 
emment  in  secrecy;  the  best  safeguard  is  of  servitude,  and  then  stand  by  and  see  that 
publicity  and  full  open  knowledge;  and  this  made  a  dead  letter.  If  we  did  not  mean  to 
question  of  fair  elections  is  in  the  mind  of  do  our  duty  by  those  people,  we  had  no 
tiie  people  everywhere.  You  read  it  in  the  right  to  put  that  into  the  constitution.  It  is 
demands  of  the  labor  organizations.  It  is  a  duty  to  be  performed,  just  as  much  as  it 
moving  everywhere,  the  demand  that  the  was  to  give  them  freedom;  and  if  we  do  not 
elections  shall  be  so  fair  that  no  man  can  perform  that  duty  now,  we  shall  have  to 
question  them.  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  later  on.  You  can  settle  a  question  like 
honest  elections  in  New  York,  Massachu-  that  in  but  one  way,  and  that  is  the  right 
setts,  and  Maine,  why  is  it  not  a  good  thing   wa\'. 

to  have  a  guarantee  of  honest  elections  The  white  men  of  the  South  can  protect 
everywhere?  The  election  of  a  member  in  themselves  against  ignorance;  but  they  sup- 
South  Carolina  weighs  exactly  equal  with  press  the  black  vote  on  the  cry  '•  negro  su- 
that  of  the  man  whom  you  will  elect.  The  premacy,"  and  the  white  Republican  vote 
Constitution  guarantees  to  us  equal  repre-  of  the  South  as  well;  and  the  poison  of  that 
sentation;  but  it  takes  six  votes  to  elect  me,  system  is  creeping  upward  all  tne  time.  You 
while  it  takes  one  to  elect  the  man  in  Geor-  capnot  confine  it;  it  will  spread,  and  spread, 
^a.  That  is  not  fair  and  equal  representa-  and  spread;  for  in  the  oallot  box  lies  the 
tion,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  South  only  expression  of  the  will  of  the  American 
fijone.  people.      Could  it  be  mere  accident,   that 

They  raise  the  cry  that  this  is  sectional,  there  have  been  eight  thieves  among  south- 
We  always  hear  that  cry  if  anybody  thinks  ern  State  Treasurers  in  the  last  three  years  ? 
the  South  is  ^oing  to  be  interfered  with.  It  is  not  an  accident;  it  is  because  there  is 
The  election  bill  was  originally  drawn  to  no  fair  expression  of  popular  opinion.  To 
meet  frauds  in  the  State  of  New  York.  No-  make  your  government  pure,  you  cannot 
lx)dy  calls  that  sectional.  It  was  only  in-  begin  by  corrupting  the  source  of  govern- 
tended  then  for  the  large   cities  of  New   ment. 

York,  and  that  was  not  sectional;  but  the  Moreover  there  are  evils  in  our  section  of 
minute  you  have  it  applied  everywhere,  as  the  country.  There  are  great  cities  where 
every  law  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be,  there  arc  serious  frauds  in  the  election,  and 
then  goes  up  the  cr>',  "  It  is  sectional."  The  every  fraud  so  perpetrated  nullifies  my  vote, 
moment  you  lay  your  hand  on  a  southern  and  nullifies  yours.  All  that  the  Republican 
election,  and  say,  •'  Let's  see  that  it  is  fair  party  asks,  all  that  the  Federal  Election  bill 
and  honest,"  then  you  are  told  it  is  "  sec-  demands,  is  that  we  shall  spread  those  elec- 
tional."  tions  open  so  that  all  men  may  look  upon 

No  one  could  be  more  averse  to  raising    them. 
old  issues  than  I  am.     1  believe  in  burying  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE.  nation  to  the  American  people ;  for 

anyone  making  inquiry  at  the  Navy 

AN  ominous  lull  in  this  important  Department  could  nave  had  accurate 

diplomatic  discussion  gave  rise  to  information,  and  there  was  no  excuse 

■  rumors  of  the  wildest  sort  at  the  for  the  starting  of  erroneous  rumors, 

opening  of  the  year.    For  three  weeks  All    speculations,    however,    have 

no  communications  had  passed   be-  been  dispelled  by  the  publication  of 

tween  the  State  Department  and  the  the  very  clever  diplomatic  dispatches, 

British  Foreign  Ofl&ce.     It  was  known  which  set  forth  clearly  the  ground 

that  Mr.  Blaine  had  rejected,  as  unsat-  taken  by  the  contending  parties.   Sec- 

isfactory  in  form,  Lord  Salisbury's  of-  retary  Blaine's  dispatch  to  Sir  Julian 

fer  of  an  arbitration;  and  the  report  Pauncefote,  British  Minister  at  Wash; 

of  his  refusal  was  accompanied  with  ington,  bore  date  December  17,  1890; 

the  statement  that  a  powerful  British  but  did  not  reach  the  Home  Govern- 

squadron  was  concentrating  in  the  ment  until  December  30,  and  only 

Northern   Pacific,  that  the   German  made  its  public  appearance  early  in 

Government  had  begun  to  take  a  lively  January  of  the  present  year, 

interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  a  large  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  dispatch  of 

part  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  August  2d,  had  stated  that  the  British 

States  was  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Government  had  alw^ays  claimed  the 

the  disputed  waters  for  the  protection  freedom  of  navigation  and  fishing  in 

of  American  interests.  Behring  Sea,  and  had  never  acknowl- 

There  was  no  foundation  for  these  edged  Russia's  right  to  a  jurisdiction 

rumors.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   the  beyond  the  3-mile  limit.     Mr.  Blaine, 

American  naval  force  in  the  waters  on  the  contrary,  contends  not  only  that 

of  the  Pacific  has  this  winter  been  Russia  claimed  the  right  to  a  broader 

smaller  than  at  any  time  for  the  last  jurisdiction  in  those  waters,  exercised 

ten  years.     It  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  the  right,  and  transferred  it  to  the 

in  January,  1890,  and  is  much  smaller  United  States;  but  also,  that  the  right 

than  in  January,  1889.     Instead  of  a  was  conceded  to  Russia  by  England, 

force  with  118  guns  and  3,000  men,  as  Mr.  Blaine  admits  that  the  true  con- 

a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  struction  of  the  Russo- American  and 

stated,  there  are  only  five  ships,  with  Anglo-Russian  treaties  of   1824  and 

31  guns  and  856  men.     Mr.  Blaine  1825  (and  thus  the  whole  controversjr) 

himself  said  he  thought  the  corres-  rests  on  a  single  point,  and  that  is, 

pondent  of  the  Times  owed  an  expla-  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  Pacific 
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Ocean,"  which  occurs  in  the  treaties  America  ever  attempted   to  disturb 
mentioned.     Great  Britain  contends  the  fur-fisheries  of  Behring  Sea. 
"that  the  phrase  includes  Behring  Sea;       "  All  the  rights,  franchises,  and  priv- 
the  United  States,  that  Behring  Sea  ileges "  that  had  belonged  to  Russia, 
isneithermentionednorreferredtoby  were  transferred  by  purchase  to  the 
the  words.     Another  phrase,  "north-  United  States  in  1867,  though  it  was 
west  coast  of  America,"  is  frequently  not  until  the  latter  half  of  1868  that 
used,  and  throws  light  upon  the  ques-  the  actual  payment  of  the  specified 
tion  as  to  what  is  included  under  the  price  made  the  American  title  com- 
plete.    In  the  next  year,  the  United 
States  transferred  to  the  Alaska  Com- 
mercial  Company   the   same    rights 
which,  for  over  60  years,  Russia  had, 
without    molestation,   given    to    the 
Russian -American  Company;  and  Mr. 
Blaine  holds  that  England  is  now  pos- 
ing as  the  violator  of  rights  which  she 
formerly  recognized. 

Previous  to  1824,  the  respective 
limits  of  Russian,  British,  and  Amer- 
ican influence  had  not  been  fixed  by 
convention.  The  promulgation  by 
President  Monroe,  in  December,  1823, 
of  his  famous  doctrine  of  excluding 
further  European  colonies  from  this 
continent,  precipitated  a  definite  un- 
LORD  SALISBURY.  derstauding;  and,  in  none  of  the  ar- 

rangements made,  was  there  any  hint 
phrase, "  Pacific  Ocean."  Great  Brit-  that  territory  north  of  the  60th  paral- 
ain  had  assumed  that  the  "northwest  lei  was  affected.  Previous  to  this 
coasf'stretchednorthwardtoBehring  time,  though  explorers  had  entered 
Straits;  while  Mr.  Blaine  brings  for-  the  waters,  no  vessels  of  any  other 
ward  abundant  evidence,  e.  g.,  the  his-  power  than  Russia  had,  by  trading  on 
torian,  H,  H.  Bancroft,  to  show  that  the  shores  of  Behring  Sea,  brought  in 
the  "coast"  in  question  had  been  question  the exclusiveness  of  Russian 
widely  known  as  extending  only  to  rights  therein.  Moreover,  from  the 
the  Alaskan  peninsula,  or  the  60th  diary  of  Secretary  John  Quincy  Ad- 
parallel.  At  the  time  of  the  treaties,  ams,  it  is  shown  that,  at  the  time  of 
"Behring  Sea"  was  the  recognized  exchanging  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
name  in  some  quarters;  and,  long  be-  of  1824,  the  Russian  minister  submit- 
fore,  many  different  names  had  been  ted  a  note  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
nsed,  e.  g..  "  Sea  of  Kamschatka,"  indi-  ernment,  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
eating  that  the  waters  in  question  uncertainty  as  to  the  absolutely  exclu- 
were  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  sive  rights  of  Russia  in  Behring  Sea. 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  support  of  his  con-  And  this  claim  of  Russia,  explicitly 
tention,  Mr.  Blaine  submits  a  list  of  put  forth,  and  concurred  in  by  the 
105  maps,  published  before  1825,  on  United  States,  excepted  the  Aleutian 
every  one  of  which  Behring  Sea  had  Islands  and  the  coasts  of  Siberia  and 
a  separate  name  from  the  Pacific  the  Russian  possessions  from  the  lib- 
Ocean.  Further,  for  over  60  years  ertyof hunting,  fishing,  andcommerce 
previous  to  1867,  the  date  of  purchase  that  had  been  temporarily  stipulated 
by  the  United  States,  the  Russian-  in  favor  of  United  States  citizens. 
American  Company  had  held  an  enor-  The  Anglo-Russian  treaty,  conclud- 
mously  profitable  monopoly  of  the  ed  nearly  a  year  afterward,  was  very 
rights  in  Behring  Sea,  and  without  carefully  worded,  and  contained  arti- 
protest  from  Great  Britain.  None  of  cles  framed  explicitly  with  the  inten- 
the  British  or  American  vessels  trad-  tion  of  obviating  the  possible  misiui- 
ing  along    the   northwest    coast    of  derstanding  that  the  note  above  re- 
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ferred  to  was  designed  to  avert  in  the  of  international  law  regarding  marine 
case  of  the  United  States  treaty.  jurisdiction. 

These  two  treaties  were,  of  course,  The  United  States,  Mr.  Blaine  says, 
a  contravention  of  the  Russian  Im-  would  accept  a  20-league  limit  around 
perial  Ukase  of  1821,  which  claimed  her  islands  in  Behring  Sea,  from  May 
jurisdiction  down  to  the  51st  parallel.  15  to  October  15  in  each  year,  such  a 
Mr.  Blaine  holds  that  the  ukase  was  left  limit  being  su  fficien t  for  protection  of 
in  full  force  over  Behring  Sea.  Lord  the  seal  fisheries.  She  claims  the 
Salisbury,  on  the  contrary,  had  said  right  to  protect  the  herd  of  fur-seal 
that  the  convention  of  1825  was,  on  which  inhabits  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
both  sides,  regarded  as  a  renunciation,  against  persons,  who,  during  its  pas- 
on  the  part  of  Russia,  of  that  claim  in  sage  at  the  gestation  period  through 
its  entirety;  and  that,  though  Behring  the  sea,  intercept  ana  attack  it.  If 
Straits  were  known  and  provided  for,  the  depredations  of  Canadian  sailing 
the  so-called  Behring  Sea  was  regard-  vessels,  many  of  them  owned  in  part 
ed  as  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  With  and  manned  by  Americans,  continue 
the  strongest  arguments,  Mn  Blaine  at  the  rate  that  has  prevailed  for  the 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  dispute  did  last  four  years,  the  fisheries  will  soon 
not  involve  Behring  Sea,  only  the  be  utterly  destroyed, 
northwest  coast  to  60  degrees,  and  it  In  offering  to  submit  to  arbitration, 
concerned  only  the  points  adjusted  by  Great  Britain  had  said  she  did  not  de- 
the  establishment  of  the  line  of  54  de-  sire  to  refuse  to  the  United  States  any 
grees  40  minutes,  the  same  line  which  rights  in  Behring  Sea  which  she  had 
to-day  divides  Alaska  from  British  conceded  to  Russia.  Put  in  this  form, 
Columbia.  the  offer  was  unsatisfactory,  and  so. 

To  Lord  Salisbury's  contention  that  rejected.  No  rights,  Mr.  Blaine  holds, 
international  law  recognizes  a  nation's  were  formally  conceded;  the  only  con- 
jurisdiction  over  the  sea  to  be  confined  cession  asked  by  Russia,  and  given  by 
to  a  3-mile  limit,  Mr.  Blaine  answers  Great  Britain,was  simple  acquiescence 
that  when  Great  Britain  confined  Na-  in  Russian  rights.  Moreover,  says 
poleon  on  St.  Helena,  she  prohibited^  Mr.  Blaine,  the  question  is  not  whether 
during  Napoleon's  life-time,  the  ships  any  country  may  extend  jurisdiction 
of  any  nationality  from  hovering  beyond  a  3-mile  limit,  a  principle  gen- 
within  eight  leagues  of  the  island;  and,  erally  admitted;  but  whether  excep- 
even  at  the  present  day,  she  taxes  tions  may  not  arise,  where  the  en- 
vessels  engaged  in  pearl  fishing  in  the  f  orcement  beyond  that  limit  puts  no 
open  seas  around  Ceylon,  maintaining  obstacle  in  the  way  of  established 
control  over  an  ocean  tract  600  miles  commerce.  The  dispatch  of  Mr.  Blaine 
wide.  ends  by  cordially  inviting  an  offer  of 

It  may  be  stated,  however,  in  pass-  arbitration  on  the  real  questions  at 
ing,  that  Sir  John  Thompson,  Cana-  issue.  These  are,  as  he  thinks,  the 
dian  Minister  of  Justice,  is  quoted  as  following: 

saying  that  England  exercises  a  jur-  i.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
isdiction  in  the  Ceylon  waters  simply  Behring  Sea  did  Russia  exercise  prior 
to  prohibit  injurious  operations  by  to  the  cession  of  Alaska  ? 
British  subjects,  and  makes  no  attempt  2.  How  far  were  these  claims  as  to 
to  exclude  foreigners  or  to  restrict  the  seal  fisheries  recognized  by  Great 
their  operations.     And,  as  to  St.  Hel-  Britain  ? 

ena,  that  was  a  measure  of  war  taken  3.  Was  what  is  known  as.  Behring 
in  concert  with  the  great  allied  Pow-  Sea  included  in  the  phrase,  "  Pacific 
ers,  which  alone  were  interested.  At  Ocean,"  in  the  treaty  of  1825  between 
that  time,  1816,  all  maritime  powers  Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and  what 
were  accustomed  to  assert  a  far  great-  rights,  if  any,  were  given  to  Great 
er  sovereignty  over  the  seas  surround-  Britain  by  the  said  treaty  ? 
ing  their  possessions  than  now,  and  4.  Did  not  all  the  Russian  rights  in 
the  pretension  of  any  European  Pow-  the  fisheries  east  of  the  water  boim- 
er  at  that  time  is  not  to  be  cited  at  dary,  by  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1867, 
the  present  day  as  defining  the  bounds  pass  to  the  United  States  ? 
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g.  What  are  now  the  rights  of  the  against  the  British  Government,  be- 
United  States  outside  the  ordinary  cause  that  Government  can  be  shown 
territorial  limits,  and  whether  such  to  have  accepted  it.  In  answer  to  this 
rights  grow  out  of  any  cession  by  contention,  Lord  Salisbury  points  out, 
Russia,  or  out  of  ownership  of  the  not  only  that  it  is  impossible  to  show 
breeding  islands,  or  habits  of  the  any  instance  where,  since  1821,  the 
seals  ?  Bntish  Government  admitted  the  ex- 

clusive Russian  claim,  but  that  it  can 
be  shown  to  have  categorically  denied 
it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He 
quotes  from  a  letter,  written  in  Janu- 
ary, rSza,  by  Lord  Londonderry,  to 
the  Russian  Ambassador  in  London, 
passages  assertinjg  British  rights  to 
tree  navigation  of  the  waters  in  spite 
of  the  ukase  mentioned;  and  also 
from  a  note  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, to  Count  Nesselrode,  October, 
i8za,  denying  the  right  of  Russia  to 
exclude  foreign  vessels  for  100  miles 
from  the  coast. 

As  to  the  phrase,  "  Pacific  Ocean," 
Lord  Salisbury  contends  that  in  com- 
mon parlance,  then  and  now,  it  did 
SIR  juuAN  PAUNCEFOTE,  ^^  g^jjj  ^^^^  i-^cXv,^^   Bchriug   Sca, 

6.  How  far  outside  of  the  ordinary  and  that  the  phrase  was  purposely 
limits  should  the  United  States  have  used  to  give  the  widest  possible  scope 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  protect  seal  to  the  British  claim  of  a  right  freely 
for  the  time  living  on  United  States  to  navigate  and  fish  throughout  its 
islands,  and  feeding  therefrom;  and  entire  extent.  The  long  list  of  maps 
whether  a  close  season  is  necessary;  adduced  by  Mr.  Blaine,  on  which 
and,  if  so,  when  ?  Mr.  Blaine  explic-  Behring  Sea  has  a  designation  dis- 
itly  denies  that  the  United  States  has  tinct  from  that  of  "  Pacific  Ocean," 
ever  claimed  or  desired  that  Behring  shows  little,  says  Lord  Salisbury,  for 
Sea  should  be  pronounced  a  mare  the  American  assumption  that  Behr- 
clausum;  on  the  contrary,  she  has  ex-  ing  Sea  is  not  a  part  of  the  Pacific 
pressly  disavowed  it;  but,  at  the  same  Ocean;  for,  in  the  same  way,  it  would 
time  she  claims  authority  to  hold  a  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
small  section  of  the  waters  for  pro-  cay  was  no  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
tection  of  the  seal.  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  no  part  of  the 

Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to  Secretary  Mediterranean  Sea,  A  list  of  some 
Blaine's  dispatch  is  dated  February  3oworksofreferenceisthen  appended, 
ai,  1891 ;  but  was  not  made  public  of  different  dates,  from  1795  down- 
until  the  loth  of  March.  It  had  pre-  ward,  showing  that  in  common  par- 
viously  been  transmitted  to  Mr.  Blaine  lance  the  phrase,  "Pacific  Ocean,"  in- 
through  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the  eludes  the  whole  sea  from  Behring 
official  channel.  Straits  to  the  Antarctic  Circle.     The 

The  ukase  issued  by  the  Russian  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn,  that 
Emperor,  Alexander  I.,  in  1821,  pro-  the  treaty  of  1825  did  secure  to  Great 
hibited  foreign  vessels  from  approach-  Britain  the  freedom  of  navigation  and 
ing  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  and  fishing  in  Behring  Sea,  that  Russia 
islands  belonging  to  Russia  in  Behr-  never  acquired  exclusive  rights  out- 
ing Sea.  Whether  the  Russian  Gov-  side  of  territorial  waters,  and  could 
emraent  had  any  inherent  right  to  not  transfer  to  the  United  States 
enforce  this  prohibition  or  not,  it  is  what  she  never  herself  possessed, 
contended  by  the  United  States  that  The  British  Government  notes  with 
the  prohibition  became  an  interna-  great  satisfaction  the  willingness  of 
tton^  law,  and  acquired  validity  as  the  United  States  to  submit  to  arbi- 
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tration  on  the  points  conceived  to  be  Behring  Sea,  a  diplomatic  issue  then 

material.    As  to  the  first  part  of  the  pending;  and  that  the  American  re- 

3d  question,  concerning  the  extent  of  sentment  at  the  supposed  insulting 

meaning    of    the    phrase,    "Pacific  interference  was    unfounded.      The 

Ocean,"  Lord  Salisbury  contends  that,  diplomatic  discussion  went  on  just  as 

no  matter  what  decision  might  be  if  no  United  States  Supreme  Court 

reached,  it  would  still  leave  open  the  existed. 

larger  questions  at  issue.  To  the  lat-  The  incident  referred  to,  however, 
ter  part  of  the  3d  question — "  What  caused  a  curious  turn  in  the  popular 
rights,  if  any,  in  the  Behring  Sea  discussion.  The  Canadian  sealer, "  W. 
were  given  or  conceded  to  Great  P.  Sayward,"  had  been  condemned, 
Britain  by  the  said  treaty?"  he  in  1887,  by  the  United  States  District 
takes  strong  exception.  He  says  that  Court  in  Alaska,  for  violation  of 
Russia  never  gave  those  rights  to  United  States  laws  by  taking  seal  in 
Great  Britain,  for  thev  were  never  Behring  Sea.  The  case  had  been  ap- 
hers  to  give  away,  and  that  all  that  pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
was  done  by  the  treaty  was  to  recocf-  the  12th  of  January  last,  on  behalf  of 
nize  the  British  rights  that  already  the  Attorney-General  of  Canada,  and 
existed.  And  again,  as  to  the  latter  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  British 
part  of  the  sth  question,  which  as-  Minister,  Calderon  Carlisle  and  Jo- 
sumes  that  rights  over  the  seal  fish-  seph  H.  Choate  appeared  before  the 
eries,  beyond  the  ordinary  territorial  Supreme  Court,  and  entered  a  motion 
limits,  could  have  grown  out  of  own-  for  leave  to  file  a  petition  for  a  writ 
ership  of  the  breeding  islands,  and  of  prohibition  against  the  condemna- 
the  habits  of  the  seals  in  resorting  tion  of  the  sealer  already  mentioned, 
thereto,  this  is  an  assumption  to  which  The  appeal  case  on  the  docket,  Mr. 
Great  Britain  is  not  prepared  to  ac-  Choate  moved  to  dismiss,  as  a  prelim- 
cede.  And  the  6th  question,  concern-  inary  to  his  request  to  the  Court  to 
ing  a  close  season,  being  conditional  instruct  the  District  Judge  in  Alaska 
upon  decision  of  previous  questions,  to  annul  the  condemnation  proceed- 
might,  perhaps,  more  fitly  be  the  sub-  ings.  The  decision  of  the  Court 
ject  of  a  separate  reference.  One  would  either  involve  an  expression  of 
other  material  point,  Lord  Salisburv  opinion  as  to  United  States  jurisdic- 
says,  ought  to  have  been  included,  tion  in  Behring  Sea,  or  could  be  inter- 
namely,  the  question  of  damages  due  preted  as  such, 
to  those  who  have  been  injured,  in  News  of  these  proceedings  was  re- 
case  it  shall  be  determined  that  the  ceived  at  the  State  Department  with 
action  of  the  United  States  in  seizing  resentment.  It  is  unusual  to  allow 
British  vessels  has  been  without  war-  interference  in  the  decision  of  c^ues- 
rant  in  international  law.  Keeping  tions  that  are  the  subject  of  diplo- 
these  exceptions  in  view,  Lord  Salis-  matic  negotiation,  and  the  British  an- 
bury cordially  signifies  the  willing-  thorities  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
ness  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  amenities  of  diplomatic  inter- 
adopt  arbitration  as  a  means  of  final  course.  Even  in  Congress  a  resolu- 
adjustment  of  the  controverted  ques-  tion  was  introduced  by  Senator  Mor- 
tions.  gan,  to  the  effect  that  the  British  ac- 
These  dispatches  show  that  the  ne-  tion  was  "  without  precedent,  and  is 
gotiations  have  taken  a  most  favor-  prejudicial  to  the  comity  of  nations, 
able  turn,  and  that  an  amicable  settle-  and  to  the  usual  and  amicable  conduct 
ment  of  the  vexed  issues  is  not  far  of  international  relations,  and  is  not 
off.  They  show,  too,,  that  the  ordi-  in  consonance  with  the  dignity  of  the 
nary  course  of  diplomatic  discussion  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
was  not  at  all  interfered  with,  nor  af-  United  States,  and  the  respect  that  is 
fected  in  any  way,  by  the  alleged  at-  due  to  the  President  of  the  United 
tempt  of  the  British  authorities  to  States."  It  has  since  appeared,  how- 
force  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ever,  that  the  charge  of  insulting  in- 
United  States  a  decision  as  to  the  terference  was  totally  unfounded;  and 
jurisdiction  of  the   United  States  in  the  decision  of  the  Court,  while  it 
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might  lend  moral  support  to  one  side  the  right  to  bring  the  case  into  court 
or  the  other,  is  in  no  way  to  be  re-  was  thus  settled.  Whether  or  not  the 
garded  as  an  arbitration  upon  subjects  Court  will  decide  that  the  writ  of  pro- 
that  lie  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  hibition  should  issue,  must  be  deter- 
On  January  27,  Attorney-General  mined  on  or  after  the  above  date. 
Miller,  in  presenting  his  answer  to  the  It  will  l)e  noted  that  the  above  de- 
Supreme  Court,  opposed  the  motion  cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  4oes  not 
for  leave  to  file  the  petition.  He  ar-  touch  any  of  the  points  in  controversy 
gued  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  between  the  State  Department  and 
power  in  any  case  to  issue  a  prohibi-  Lord  Salisbury.  The  question  of 
tion  to  the  Sitka  Court,  because  it  is  making  the  Supreme  Court  a  final  ar- 
merely  a  Territorial  Court,  and  not  a  bitrator  in  the  international  dispute, 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  been  raised;  and  Mr.  Blaine  is  said 
It  was  said  that  the  existing  Alaskan  to  have  expressed  his  willingness  to 
civil  code  did  not  provide  the  neces-  submit  to  its  arbitration,  provided  that 
sary  legal  machinery  by  which  a  case  it  be  upon  the  whole  issue,  and.  not 
could  come  up  from  the  Court  at  Sit-  upon  a  single  point,  as  in  the  present 
ka  to  the  United  States  Supreme  case,  and  provided  that  the  British 
Court,  and  that  a  special  act  of  Con-  Government  agree  to  bind  itself  by 
gress  would  first  have  to  give  permis-  the  decision. 

sion  for  such  cases  to  be  brought  up.  The  professed  indication  at  the 
It  was  further  argued  that  the  juris-  alleged  sudden  transference  of  the 
diction  of  the  Alaskan  Court  depended  question  from  the  Foreign  Oflfice  to 
upon  the  extent  of  the  dominion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  died  away  in  the 
the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea,  light  of  a  fuller  knowledge;  and  sub- 
which  was  a  political  question,  to  be  sequent  comments  of  the  press  have 
decided  by  the  Legislative  and  Exec-  welcomed,  in  terms  of  commendation, 
utive  branches  of  the  Government,  the  advent  of  a  new  principle.  "  In- 
As  a  question  of  international  law,  it  deed,"  says  a  writer  in  ZTa/^^rV  Weekly y 
had  been  for  six  years  the  subject  of  "  there  is  no  more  striking  example  of 
diplomatic  correspondence,  and  was,  advancing  civilization,  than  the  sub- 
therefore,  not  within  the  cognizance  mission  of  such  a  difference  to  the 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  which  rea-  peaceful  judgment  of  a  court  of  the 
son  the  Attorney-General  did  not  dis-  highest  dignity."  There  is  no  doubt 
cuss  it.  that,  should  the  British  and  American 
On  the  2d  of  February,  the  Supreme  Governments  consent  to  the  arbitra- 
Court  gave  its  decision,  allowing  the  tion  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  such  as  the 
British  authorities  to  file  a  petition  for  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  writ  of  prohibition  against  the  for-  or,  better  still,  some  international  tri- 
feiture  proceedings  of  the  Alaskan  bunal  instituted  for  the  purpose,  a 
Court.  The  decision  was  announced  precedent  would  be  established  that 
by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  who  said  that  would  go  far  toward  wiping  out  tra« 
the  Court  thought  it  had  jurisdiction  ditional  animosities,  and  reuniting  in 
by  way  of  prohibition,  under  Section  indissoluble  links  of  friendship  the  two 
688,  Revised  Statutes,  to  review  the  great  cognate  branches  of  the  English- 
proceedings  of  the  Alaskan  Court.  It  speaking  race, 
was  decided  that  as  the  Court  of  Alas- 
ka had  jurisdiction  in  Admiralty  cases,  RECIPROCITY  WITH  SPAIN. 

it  was  properly  a  District  Court,  and  This  question  concerns  mainly  the 
that  the  question  whether  a  writ  of  trade  with  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
prohibition  could  be  issued  or  not  and,  particularly,  Cuba.  It  will  be 
could  be  heard  in  the  Supreme  Court,  remembered  that  in  1890,  a  Commis- 
By  mutual  agreement  between  coun-  sion,  representing  every  agricultural 
sel,  the  rule  requiring  the  Alaskan  and  producing  interest  of  the  island. 
Court  to  appear,  and  show  cause  why  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  urge  the  ne^o- 
the  writ  of  prohibition  should  not  tiation  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 
issue,  was  made  returnable  Monday,  the  United  States.  Their  efforts  con- 
the  13th  of  April.     The  question  of  tinned  into  the  present  year;   and. 
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though  none  of  their  demands  were  producers  were  not  affected.     Every- 

directly  acceded  to,  they  have  greatly  thing  that  could  be  brought  into  the 

affected  the  attitude  of  the  mother-  island  to  pay  for  sug^ar,  had  higher 

country  toward  the  reciprocity  pro-  duties  imposed  upon  it,  and  these  du- 

posals  emanating  from   the   United  ties  are  still  in  force.    This  is  only  a 

States.  continuation  of  the  corrupt  and  incap- 

Cuba  seems  to  have  been  intended  able  administration  that  has  always 

by  nature  to  stand  in  reciprocal  rela-  been  a  Spanish  characteristic, 

tion  to  the  adjacent  continent.    Excel-  How  does  it  affect  Cuba  ?    The  late 

lent  harbors  are  afforded  by  the  deep  decline  in  the  economic  prosperity  of 

indentations  on  her  sea-board.    In  the  the  island  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly 

interior  are  vast,  unexplored  forests,  to  the  growth  of  the  beet-sugar  indus- 

The  mountains  are  stored  with  iron,  try,   which    has    greatly    cheapened 

manganese,  and  other  mineral  wealth,  cane-sugar,  the  latter  being  the  only 

while  in  the  valleys  are  large  level  kind  that  Cuba  can  produce.     Before 

and  fertile  tracts.     The  population  the  Civil  War,  Cuba  sent  very  little 

numbers    1,251,684,    an    increase    of  sugar  to  the  United  States.     Europe 

162,446  in  seventeen  years.     There  was  her  market,  and  the  United  States 

are   1,200  sugar  plantations   in   full  was  supplied  from  Louisiana  and  the 

operation,  500  tobacco,  160  coffee,  25  British  West  Indies.     But  the  collapse 

cocoa,   5,000  breeding  farms,   17,000  of  the  Louisiana  supply,  incident  upon 

small  farms,  95,000  stores,  factories,  the  war,  diverted  a  large  part  of  the 

etc.  Cuban    exportation    to    the    United 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act,  States.  Then  came  the  enormous  de- 
taking  effect  April  ist,  the  United  velopment  of  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
States  abandons  a  source  of  revenue  under  protection  of  bounties  paid  by 
which,  in  a  single  year,  has  amounted  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary, 
to  $55,975,610.  All  sugars  classed  be-  and  Belgium.  During  the  year  ended 
low  16,  Dutch  standard,  go  upon  the  June,  1890,  3,600,000  tons  were  pro- 
free  list  after  the  date  mentioned,  the  duced  in  Europe.  This  great  change 
former  average  duty  being  two  cents  was  wrought  by  the  technical  schools 
a  pound;  and  all  sugars  of  a  higher  of  the  continent.  The  education  of 
grade  are  taxed  one-half  a  cent  instead  the  farmer  classes,  the  discovery  of 
of  three  and  three-and-a-half  cents  as  improved  chemical  and  mechanical 
before.  This  policy,  in  necessitating  processes,  have  finally  driven  cane- 
bounties  to  the  Western  beet-sugar  sugar  out  of  Europe,  and  even  threat- 
interest,  besides  abandoning  revenue,  en  its  life  in  America,  the  last  and 
will  be  very  costly,  but  will  cheapen  only  great  market  left  for  it.  And 
an  article  in  general  use.  even  this  market  may  be  taken  away 

Seven-eighths  of  the  sugar  used  in  from  Cuba  if  the  restoration  of  duties 

the  United  States  is  imported.     The  upon  her  sugar  becomes  a  necessity, 

removal  of  duties  will  stimulate  the  Such  a  course  would  give  added  stim- 

export  trade  of  sugar-producing  coun-  ulus  to  beet-sugar,  and  lead  to  the  to- 

tries;  and,  provided  this  free  market  tal  displacement  of  cane-sugar  in  the 

is  retained,  it  will  greatly  benefit  Cu-  American  market.     But,  added  to  all 

ba,  who  ships  almost  all  of  her  sugar  these  disadvantages  with  which  Cuba 

to  the  United  States.  has  had  to  contend,  comes  the  fact, 

How  did  the  Spanish  Government  that  not  only  is  the  selling  power  of 

respond  to  the  prospective  offer  of  a  her  cane  reduced  by  the  beet,  but  its 

free  market  in  the  United  States  for  purchasing  power  is  diminished  by 

Cuba's  chief  staple?    As  soon  as  it  the    differential    tariff    imposed    by 

became  known  last  year  that  the  du-  Spain.     She  used  to  get  six  cents  a 

ties  would  be  removed  from  sugar  by  pound  for  sugar,  but  now  gets  less 

the    McKinley  bill,   measures   were  than  three.     She  can  sell  only  in  one 

taken  to  counteract  the  effects  by  im-  market,  but  is  compelled  to  buy,  not 

posing  a  higher  tariff  on  American  where  she  can  most  cheaply,  but  in 

goods  imported  into  Cuba.    About  20  Spain,  the  very  dearest  market. 

per  cent  was  added,  while  Spanish  Now,  by  the  Tariff  Act,  the  Presi- 
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dent  is  authorized  to  close  the  free  one-half  of  the  rubber  of  Brazil,  send- 
market  for  sugar  after  July  ist,  1892,  ing  into  that  country  $70,000,000.  She 
unless  Spain  will  moaify  the  tariff  received  in  return  only  about  $7,000,- 
that  discriminates  against  the  produc-  000,  the  balance  going  to  enrich  Great 
tions  of  the  United  States.  The  re-  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
suit,  as  we  have  shown,  would  be  dis-  Only  15  vessels  flying  the  American 
astrous  to  Cuba,  and  her  people  are  flag  entered  the  harbor  of  Rio,  as 
naturally  anxious  that  before  that  against  363  British,  145  German,  142 
date  a  reasonable  treaty  of  reciprocity  French,  and  53  Italian.  The  balance 
may  be  arranged.  Of  course,  the  ag-  of  trade  in  favor  of  Europe  has  re- 
ricultural,  commercial,  and  maritime  suited  from  the  fact  that  European 
classes  in  Spain  oppose  the  arrange-  merchants  have,  upon  careful  study 
ment;  and,  through  their  influence,  of  the  Brazilian  market,  been  assidu- 
very  little  disposition  was  shown  to  ous  in  their  adaptation  to  its  needs; 
comply  with  the  solicitations  of  the  while  high  freights,  slow  communica- 
Commission  recently  sent  to  Madrid,  tion,  and  a  persistent  apathy,  not  at  all 
However,  the  strong  opposition  that  consistent  with  the  proverbial  Amer- 
came  from  the  agricultural  provinces  ican  spirit  of  enterprise,  have  put 
of  the  peninsula,  we  are  told,  has  American  traders  at  a  disadvantage, 
moderated ;  and  it  is  expected  that  The  recent  completion  of  a  Treaty 
there  will  be  a  prompt  and  favorable  of  Reciprocity  with  Brazil,  places  the 
result  from  the  conference  in  the  rich  trade  of  that  country  within  reach 
Iberian  capital,  to  which  General  J.  W.  of  American  competition,  and  pro- 
Foster  has  been  sent  as  the  special  vides  a  remedy,  of  which,  it  is  to  be 
representative  of  the  United  States,  hoped,  Americans  will  quickly  avail 
On  the  15th  of  March,  the  Ministers  themselves.  The  first  communication 
of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Affairs,  in  re-  upon  the  subject  was  a  letter  written 
sponse  to  proposals  from  the  United  by  Secretary  Blaine,  dated  November 
States  Government,  had  drafted  a  3d,  1890,  to  the  Brazilian  Minister, 
scheme  for  a  treaty  of  commerce.  It  Senor  Mendonca,  informing  him  of 
may  be  stated  that  the  obligations  the  passage  of  the  act  of  October  ist, 
under  which  Spain  is  placed  by  for-  1890,  and  cordially  inviting  the  estab- 
eign  treaties,  render  it  very  difficult  lishment  of  trade  relations  between 
for  her  to  grant  to  North  Americans  the  two  countries  on  a  permanent 
the  privileges  they  claim.  She  insists  basis  of  reciprocity.  The  Brazilian 
on  liberal  conditions  regarding  the  Minister's  reply  was  dated  January 
importation  into  the  United  States  of  31,  1891,  expressing  willingness  to 
Cuban  tobacco,  and  the  inflexibility  enter  into  the  desired  negotiations, 
of  the  United  States  on  this  question  The  same  day,  Mr.  Blaine  sent  a  note 
has  formed  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  asking  Senor  Mendonca  to  meet  him 
the  adoption  of  a  treaty.  It  is  not  at  the  State  Department,  to  adjust 
expected,  however,  that  this  will  cause  the  details  of  the  arrangement.  The 
a  permanent  delay,  as  it  may  be  made  result  was  the  public  proclamation  of 
the  object  of  special  negotiation,  and  the  treaty  on  the  5th  of  February, 
be  embodied  in  an  amendment  to  the  The  treaty  secures  to  Brazil  the 
general  treaty.  General  Foster  ar-  free  admission,  into  the  United  States, 
rived  in  Madrid,  March  24,  and  the  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  Section 
negotiations  are  already  well  under  3d  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
way.  The  Spanish  Premier,  Senor  October  ist,  1890,  namely,  sugars,  mo- 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  is  anxious  to  ex-  lasses,  coffee,  rubber,  and  hides.  In 
pedite  matters.  return,  the  Government  of  Brazil  au- 

»*,r.TY>n^r««',.«r  <..r«^»  ««  *  ^.,  thorizcs  thc  admissiou,  from  and  after 
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We  have  already  pointed  out  that  ports  of  entry  of  Brazil,  free  of  all 

South  American  trade  has  heretofore  duty,  of  the  articles  named  in  the  fol- 

been  monopolized  by  European  coun-  lowing  schedule,  provided  the  same 

tries.     Last  year  the  United  States  be  the  product  and  manufacture  of 

bought  two-thirds  of  the  coffee,  and  the  United  States: 
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X. — Schedule  of  Articles  to  be  Admitted  hogsheads,  and  her  capacity  for  pro- 

Free  INTO  Brazil.  duction  is   almost    unlimited.      The 

Wheat :    Wheat  flour.  throwing  open  of  the  American  mar- 

Com   or  maize,   and   the   manufactures  kets  will  no  doubt  greatly  stimulate 

^^l*^  -i^*^  wfl^attl'o^J^IS^  tl^«  i^-i^^try.    The  greatest  advan- 

l^y/      ^  tages  should  also  accrue  from   the 

Potatoes,  beans,  and  peas.  treaty,  to  both  the  manufacturers  and 

Hay  and  oats.  farmers  of  the  United  States.    They 

Pork,  salted,  including  pickled  pork  and  ^an  now  compete  with  England,  Ger- 

^^s^;^^l'drie\  or  pickled.  many,  and  France,  in  manyLes  which 
Cottonseed  oil.  were    heretofore    practically  closed. 
Coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous.  There  is  immense  room  for  extension 
Rosin,  tar.  pitch,  and  turpentine.  of  the  trade  in  flour,  potatoes,   salt 
chkifj^                      implements,  and  ma-  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  co^sJii,  very  large 
Minmg  and  mechanical  tools,  implements  importations  of  which  have  heretofore 
and  machinery,  including   stationary  and  come  from  Europe;  and  an  extensive 
portable  engines,  and  all  machinery  for  man-  market  is  opened   up  for  mackerel, 
^^n""macWnei°'^''^'"^  purposes,  except  ^^ich    has  never    been  introduced. 
^iSKi^nte  l^d  books  for  the  arts  and  There  are  large  entries  of  hay  from 
sciences.  the  Rio  Plata,  and  of  oats  from  Scot- 
Railway  construction  material  and  equip-  land,  in  spite  of  a  high  duty  on  both. 
«i®*^^  There  is  a  large  field  for  agricultural 
And  further,  a  reduction  of  25  per  implements  and  all  sorts  of  machin- 
cent  of  duties  now  in  force,  or  which  ery,  provided  the  manufacturer  will 
may  hereafter  be  adopted  in  Brazil,  is  study  the  demands  of  the  Brazilian 
authorized  in  the  case  of  the  articles  market.    The  ^aranteed  construc- 
mentioned  in  the  following  schedule,  tion  of  20,000  kilometres  of  railways, 
coming  from  the  United  States:  and  the  extensive  improvements  now 
2.-SCHEDULE  OF  ARTICLES  TO  BE  ADMITTED  P^der  way  iu  Rio,  are  alreadv  creat- 
iNTo  Brazil  with  a  Reduction  of  ^^Z  a  large  available  demand  for  in- 
DuTY  OF  25  per  Cent.  dustrial  machinery.    The  same  exten- 
Lard.  and  substitutes  therefor.  sjon  of  trade  should  occur  in  case  of 
Bacon  hams.  the  articles  admitted  at  a  reduced 
Butter  and  cheese.  rate.     There  is  practically  no  butter 
Canned  «id  preserved  meats,  fish,  fruits,  ^lade  in  Brazil.     It  all  comes  from 

^ManfLtu^s  of  cotton,  including  cotton  Denmark,  through  the  port  of  Bre- 

clothin^.  men.   And,  m  regard  to  cotton  goods, 

Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  single  or  the  United  States  supplied,  last  year, 

mixed,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  free  only  $813,700  worth;  while  England 

""iTattTer,  and  the  manufactures   thereof,  supplied  $17,000  000  worth,  out  of  the 

except  bocJts  and  shoes.  $26,000,000  worth  annually  imported. 

Lumber,  timber,  and  the  manufactures  of  In  addition  to  these  material  advan- 

wood,  including  cooperate,  furniture  of  all  tages  from  the  extension  of  commerce, 

kinds,  wagons,  carts,  and  carriages.  the  treaty  brings  a  great  moral  gain 

Manufactures  of  rubber.  .^   ^^^  cementing  Ind  perpetuation 

Of  a  total  annual  importation  into  of  the  friendly  relations  that  hap- 

Brazil  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  pily  exist  between  two  independent 

these  schedules,  amounting  to  $58,-  States. 

635,182.46,  only  $5,430i532  came  here-  It  has  been  rumored  that  the  treaty 

toiore  from  the  United  States.  would  certainly  fail  of  ratification  by 

In  addition  to  the  reduction  of  25  the  Brazilian  Congress,  as  discrimi- 

per  cent,  Brazil  agrees  to  impose  no  nating  against  the  powerful  European 

additional  charges,  thus  doing  away  interests  centred  in  Brazil.    That  the 

with   the  5    per  cent   "  expediente "  Brazilian  Government,  however,  has 

charge,  heretofore  added  to  the  regu-  no  intention  of  refusing  a  ratification, 

lar  mities.                                             ,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  has  issued 

The   annual  out-put  of    sugar  in  instructions  to  the  officials  through- 
Brazil  now  amounts  to  about  300,000  out  the  country  regarding  the  free 
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admission  of  merchandise  from  the  It  is  urged  that  the  extensive  markets 
United  States.  of  Germany  for  American  cotton  and 

On  the  1 6th  of  March,  Secretary  breadstuff s  would  remain  open  in  any 
Blaine  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  case,  because  the  United  States  af- 
from  large  New  England  corporations  fords  the  best  field  for  purchase, 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  There  is  also  the  prospect,  that  in  a 
and  shoes,  who  came  to  urge  that  short  time  the  pork  and  bacon  exclud- 
those  articles  be  placed  on  the  list  of  ed  from  Germany  will  find  a  free 
favored  articles  m  the  treaty  with  market  in  France. 
Brazil.  At  present  this  branch  of  in-  The  subject  has  been  brought  be- 
dustry  is  depressed  through  over-pro-  fore  the  President  and  his  Cabinet; 
duction,  A  similar  state  of  affairs  and  a  determination  as  to  the  steps, 
widely  prevailed  just  before  the  an-  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  will 
nexation  of  California ;  but,  with  the  soon  be  reached, 
opening  up  of  that  country,  the  slug-  An  alleged  breach  by  the  police 
gishness  of  trade  disappeared;  and  authorities  of  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  of  the 
now  the  prospective  extension  of  trade  rules  laid  down  by  the  treaty  of  1871^ 
with  Brazil  gives  rise  to  hopes  that  a  between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
revival  and  animation  will  follow,  sim-  ica  and  the  German  Empire,  gave 
ilar  to  that  which  happened  in  the  rise  to  some  diplomatic  correspond- 
case  of  California.  ence  between  Count  Arco  Valley,  the 

,«>  ^^«%«.«..««r  German  Minister  at  Washington,  and 

AMERICA  AND  GERMANY.  Secretary  Blaine,  which  has  only  late- 

Considerable  interest  is  manifested  ly  been  made  public, 
in  America,  at  the  persistent  action  On  the  night  of  October  4,  1889,  a 
of  Germany  in  prohibiting,  for  sani-  number  of  firemen,  of  the  German 
tary  reasons,  the  importation  of  Amer-  steamer  "Elbe,"  lying  at  Hoboken, 
ican  pork,  even  when  favorably  passed  were  on  shore  drunk.  On  attempting 
upon  by  American  inspectors.  A  mo-  an  arrest.  Policeman  Ryan  was  seri- 
tion  in  the  Reichstag  to  repeal  the  ously  injured.  The  Sergeant  of  Po- 
prohibition  was  defeated  on  the  23d  lice  boarded  the  "  Elbe  "  with  over  20 
of  January.  policemen.     The  chief  officer  of  the 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  vessel  protested  that  they  were  acting 
approved  August  30,  1890  (Section  5),  without  authority  from  the  German 
President  Harrison  is  empowered  to  Consul-General;  but  ten  firemen,  and 
retaliate  upon  any  foreign  country  some  others  of  the  crew,  were  ar- 
that  discriminates  against  the  United  rested. 

States  in  the  way  Germany  has  done;  It  appears  that  the  peremptory 
and  the  adoption  of  a  retaliatorjr  pol-  boarding  of  the  vessel,  without  first 
icy  has  been  openly  advocated  m  the  making  a  statement  before  the  Ger- 
interests  of  American  farmers.  Such  man  Consul-General  and  obtaining 
a  policy  would  seriously  affect  many  his  authority,  was  contrary  to  the 
important  German  industries,  upon  rules  of  the  treaty  referred  to;  and„ 
which  the  markets  of  the  United  States  on  the  29th  of  November,  1890,  a  let- 
are  not  at  all  dependent.  Last  year,  ter  of  complaint  was  transmitted  from 
the  imports  from  Germany  amounted  the  German  Minister  to  the  State 
to  $99,000,000,  including  sugar  to  the  Department,  referring  to  the  breach 
amount  of  $16,000,000,  besides  very  of  treaty  rules.  It  admits  that  a  pre- 
large  amounts  in  woolen  goods,  wines  vious  notification  of  the  Consul-Gen- 
and  malt  liquors,  paper  goods,  manu-  eral  was  impracticable,  but  contends 
factures  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  and  that  the  omission  promptly  to  notify 
other  articles.  If  the  American  mar-  that  officer  subsequently  was  unwar- 
ket  for  these  articles  were  closed,  a  rantable.  It  also  complains  of  un- 
serious  depression  in  German  indus-  necessary  violence  perpetrated,  and 
tries  would  result;  and  it  is  thought  requests  an  expression  of  opinion  as 
that  a  firm  stand  on  the  part  of  the  to  the  principles  involved. 
American  Administration  would  in-  Acting  under  instructions  from  Mn 
duce  Germany  to  rescind  her  position.  Blaine,  Governor  Abbot,  of  New  Jer- 
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sey,  on  the  T5th  of  January,  held  an  whale  oil,  and  bone  are  also  exported, 
investigation  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  The  sufi^ar  industries  are  united  in  the 
the  facts.  Though  his  report  to  Sec-  form  of  a  trust  practically  controlled 
retary  Blaine  has  not  yet  appeared,  by  Claus  Spreckels.  This  man  went 
it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  Hobo-  to  the  islands  poor.  Through  mar- 
ken  authorities  were  ignorant  of  the  riage  with  a  woman  of  some  means, 
treaty  rules  referred  to;  and  it  is  un-  he  procured  a  plantation;  and  it  was 
likely  that  any  serious  complications  he  who  organized  the  sugar  industry, 
win  arise.  and  largely  effected  the  negotiation 

-rui?  uAwAiTAM -rocATv  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  1875  betwccu  the 

THE  HAWAIIAN  TREATY.  United    States    and    Hawaii.     This 

The  size  and  position  of  the  Hawai-  treaty  was  ratified  and  proclaimed  in 

ian  Kingdom  give  little  indication  of  1876,  and  provided  a  market  for  every- 

its  political  and  commercial  import-  thingthat  Hawaii  produced,  provided 

ance.    Situated  in  the  North  Pacific,  that  she  should  take  from  the  United 

2,100  miles  from  San  Francisco,  in  the  States  practically  everything  that  she 

direct  line  of  commerce,  and  the  only  required. 

stopping-place  between  America  and  About  five  years  ago  an  agitation 
China,  Japan,  and  Australia,  it  bears  occurred  in  favor  of  terminating  the 
important  relations  to  all  countries  treaty,  and  the  House  Committee  on 
with  any  commercial  interest  in  those  Ways  and  Means  reported  in  favor  of 
waters ;  and,  to  such  countries,  the  such  a  course,  basing  their  arguments 
character  and  stability  of  the  Govern-  mainly  on  the  supposition  that  wheth- 
ment  in  Hawaii  is  a  matter  of  no  er  there  was  a  duty  or  not,  the  Sand- 
small  concern.  The  islands  were  dis-  wich  Islands  would  still  have  to  buy 
covered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1778,  and  from  the  United  States,  and  the  lat- 
hy him  were  called  "  The  Sandwich  ter  country,  therefore,  was  losing  the 
Islands,"inhonorof  the  Earl  of  Sand-  duties  that  she  might  collect  on  im- 
wich,  then  First  Lord  of  the  British  ports  from  Hawaii.  These  arguments 
Admiralty.  Their  area  is  6,677  square  aid  not  prevail.  On  the  contrary,  a 
miles,  and  the  population  was  then  supplementary  treaty  was  arranged 
estimated  at  200,000.  In  1823,  in  the  in  1887,  consenting  to  an  extension  of 
opinion  of  the  American  missionaries,  the  old  treaty,  but  coupling  with  this 
it  was  about  142,000 ;  while,  at  the  consent  a  valuable  and  important 
present  time,  it  comprises  about  95,-  provision,  inserted  by  the  Senate,  re- 
000,  only  37,000  of  whom  are  natives,  quiring  from  Hawaii  the  cession  of 
the  rest  being  partly  Americans  and  the  exclusive  right  to  enter  the  harbor 
English,  but  mainly  Chinese  and  Jap-  of  Pearl  River,  in  the  island  of  Oahu, 
anese.  The  Americans  in  Hawaii  are  and  to  maintain  there  a  coaling  and 
not  placed  in  the  most  enviable  posi-  repair  station  for  vessels  of  the  Unit- 
tion,  though  the  foreign  relations  of  ed  States. 

the  Kingdom  are  controlled  by  the       After  the  enactment  of  the  McKin- 

United  States,  and  though  90  per  cent  ley  Tariff  Act  of  1890,  it  was  found 

of  the  trade  of  the  islands  is  held  by  that  Hawaiian  treaty  rights  had  been 

America.    On  one  side,  the  Chinese  to  some  extent  ignored.    Duties  were 

and  Japanese  are  bitterly  hostile,  the  to  be  levied  on  articles  which,  by 

former  on  account  of  the  treatment  treaty,  should  have  remained  free; 

of  immigrants  in  this  country;  on  the  and  the  act,  unless  amended,  would 

other  side,  the  natives,  though  not  abrogate,  without  Hawaii's  consent, 

openly  unfriendly,  still  harbor  the  old,  the   Hawaiian    treaty.      The  wrong 

undying  race  prejudice.  done  was,    however,   unintentional ; 

The  islands  are  valuable  mainly  and  President  Harrison,  in  his  last 
for  their  sugar-producing  capacity,  annual  message,  expressed  the  hope 
and  their  advantage  as  a  coaling  sta-  that  Congress  would  take  steps  to  re- 
tion  for  naval  vessels.  The  soil  is  pair  the  breach  of  faith.  The  main 
volcanic  in  origin,  but  extremely  fer-  object  of  the  late  King  Kalakaua's  visit 
tile.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  chief  to  this  country,  was  to  secure  a  prom- 
products,  though  coffee,  hides,  wool,  ise  that  the  acknowledged  grievance 
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should   be  removed.     Accordingly —  this  country.    In  1885  theimportatioa 
December  4,  1890,  Mr.  McKinley,  of  reached  ^8,073,581;   in   1890,   it  was 
Ohio,  introduced  abill.which  provided  $12,313,908.     The  exportations  from 
that  nothing  in  the  new  Tariff  Act  the  United  States  to  Hawaii  were,  in 
"  shall  be  held  to  repeal  or  impair  the   1885,93,681,384;  in  1890,^4,606,900; 
provisions  of  the  convention  respect-  and  a  very  large  proportion  of   the 
ing  commercial  reciprocity,  concluded  trade  is  carried  in  American  vessels 
January  30,  1875,  with  the  King  of  sailing  under  the  American  flag. 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  extended       It  is  rumored  that  the  new  Queen 
by  the  convention   proclaimed   No-  of  Hawaii,  Liliuokalani,  is  opposed  to 
vember  9, 1887 ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  through  English  influence, 
said  convention  shall  be  in  full  force  and  that  there  is  some  danger  of  its 
and  e£Eect,   as  if  said   act   had   not  failing  to  be  ratified.     It  substitutes 
for  the  old  treaty,  a  document  per- 
mitting full  and  free  interchange  of 
all  products,  both  natural  and  manu- 
factured, of  the  two  countries.   Short- 
ly before  his  death,  King  Kalakaua  is 
said  to  have  rejected  such  a  proposal, 
because  it   failed    to  put   Hawaiian 
sugar  on  equal  terms  with  American 
in  the  reception  of  bounties.     What 
action    the     Hawaiian    Government 
will  take  in  the  matter,  remains  to  be 
seen ;    but  the    influence,  which    is 
strong,  of  the  Queen's  English  friends, 
as  well  as  of  the  resident  British  dip- 
lomats, is  unfavorable  to  the  treaty. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 
The  recent  visit  to  England  of  Sir 

Henry  Broughton  Loch,  Commission- 
KiKo  KALnKAUA  cr-in-Chicf  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the 

Hon.  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  Premier  of 
passed."  On  January  13,  i8gi,  this  Cape  Colony,  had  for  its  object,  not 
bill  was  favorably  reported  from  the  only  the  adjustment  of  the  relations 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  It  between  the  provinces  under  'British 
was  believed  to  be  very  important  to  rule  south  of  the  Zambesi,  but  also 
retain  the  concession  of  the  right  to  affected  the  negotiations  pending  be- 
establish  a  station  at  the  mouth  of  the  tween  England  and  Portugal  regard- 
Pearl  River;  and,  accordingly,  the  ing  their  respective  delimitations  in 
recommendations  of   the  Committee  South  Africa. 

were  acted  upon.  In  view  of  the  The  convention,  signed  in  August 
death  of  King  Kalakaua.  which  has  last,  was  never  ratified;  so  that  Eng- 
since  taken  place,  and  the  possible  land  entered  the  present  year  under 
political  changes  that  may  result  in  no  engagement  in  regard  to  limiting 
his  Kingdom,  the  action  of  Congress  boimdaries  in  Africa,  except  so  far  as 
was  wise  in  taking  steps  to  prevent  any  contained  in  the  modus  vivendi  expiring 
interruption  of  the  friendly  commer-  in  May  next.  But  a  little  incident 
cial  and  political  relations  that  have  has  led  to  renewed  negotiations.  As 
been  steadily  maintained  between  this  the  South  African  Company's  steamer, 
country  and  Hawaii  since  the  Treaty  "  Countess  of  Carnarvon,"  was  ascend- 
of  1875  went  into  effect.  The  trade  ing  the  Limpopo  (Crocodile)  River, 
between  the  United  States  and  the  with  rifles  and  ammunition,  a  Portu- 
island  Kingdom  has  steadily  grown  guese  gun-boat  attacked  and  captured 
in  extent  and  value.  In  1880,  for  ex-  her,  taking  her  then  to  Delagoa  Bay, 
■  ample,  $4,464,463  in  imports  from  the  claiming  that  she  was  trespassing. 
Sandwich    Islands  was  brought  into  The  negotiations  in   England  were 
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concluded,  February  25,  to  the  satis-  the  much-needed  reform.  The  Khe- 
faction  of  Chief  Commissioner  Loch  dive,  however,  saw  the  necessities  of 
and  Premier  Rhodes.  The  only  prac-  the  case;  and  Mr.  Justice  Scott  was 
tical  modification  of  the  convention  of  appointed  judicial  adviser  to  the 
August  last  in  Portugal's  favor,  was  Egyptian  Government,  and  President 
the  ^lotment  of  a  large  territory  of  a  Committee  for  the  superintend- 
north  of  Tete,  which  Portugal  proved  ence  of  native  tribunals.  He  is  em- 
that  she  had  already  occupied.  It  was  powered  to  attend  the  Council  of  Min- 
reported,  March  24,  that  rortugal  had  isters,  with  a  consultative  voice  in 

J>roclaimed  a  state  of  siege  in  Manica-  questions  of  justice;  and  has,  as  col- 

and,  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  leaeues,  an  experienced  Italian  Judge, 

the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  the  Egyptian  Procureur-Gen^ral. 

with  the  object  of  coercing  the  Eng-  This  arrangement  has  the  cordial  sup- 

lish  who  have  settled  there.    Fortun-  port  of  native  opinion.    France,  how- 

ately,  however,  the  report  proved  un-  ever,  in  her  protest,  made  February 

true,  and  the  Portuguese  Government  18,  against  the  appointment  of  Mr. 

is  anxious  to  maintain  the  modus  vi-  Scott,  proposes  to  retaliate  by  refus- 

vendi,  ing  to  ag^ee  to  the  economies  result- 

For  some  time,  a  dispute  has  been  in^  from  the  Conversion  of  the  Debt 
pending  between  the  Governments  of  being  used  as  arranged  for,  namely, 
Portugal  and  the  Congo  State,  as  to  for  the  abolition  of  the  Corvee,  and 
the  delimitation  of  Angola.  It  was  the  increase  of  the  army  and  police, 
announced,  on  the  ist  of  January,  that  This  would  involve  the  locking  up 
the  Powers  had  agreed,  in  case  of  fail-  in  the  Egyptian  Treasury  of  some 
ure  of  direct  negotiation,  to  appeal  to  ^^300,000.  The  French  Minister  at 
the  Pope;  and  that,  in  case  he  should  Cairo,  Count  d  Aubigny,  is  in  disgrace 
be  unable  to  effect  a  settlement,  the  for  not  having  insisted  that  a  French 
arbitration  of  a  friendly  Power  would  representative  be  placed  on  the  Com- 
be invited.  mittee  presided  over  by  Justice  Scott. 

The  relations  between  England  and  It  maybe  added,  that  the  appoint- 

France  in   Egypt  continue  strained,  ment  of  English  officers  to  assist  the 

This  is  evident  from  the  course  taken  Mudirs,  or  mstrict  chief  judicial  offi- 

by  France  in  opposition  to  England's  cers,  throughout  the  cities,  towns,  and 

late  action  in  the  matter  of  Ejgyptian  villages,  gives  some  coloring  to  the 

judicial  reform.    France  desires  the  charges  of  British  encroachment, 

early  withdrawal  of    England,   bag  The  treaty  of  peace,  concluded  last 

and  baggage,  from  Egypt;  and  bitter-  year  between  France  and  the  King  of 

ly  opposes  anything  that  may  savor  Dahomey,  was,  on  January  27,  reject- 

of  the  extension  of  British  influence  ed  by  the  Committee  of  the  French 

in  those  regions.    She  even  uses  her  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  inadequate 

inalienable  treaty-rights  on  the  west  in  its  terms. 

shore  of  Newfoundland,  as  a  lever  Hitherto,  all  attempts  at  a  conven- 
with  which  to  effect  the  much-desired  tion  between  Italy  and  England  re- 
end.  In  her  course,  she  is  upheld  by  garding  the  delimitation  of  their  re- 
the  old  Conservative  party  in  Egypt,  spective  territories  in  Africa,  have 
headed  by  the  Premier,  who  have  ex-  fallen  through,  the  last  attempt  fail- 
eluded  Mr.  Justice  Scott  from  the  last  ing  January  16.  Italy  wants  Kassa- 
two  Ministerial  Councils,  in  spite  of  la,  practically  a  key  to  the  Soudan; 
his  right  to  attend  as  a  judicial  ad-  but  to  consent  to  this  would  be  in- 
viser.  consistent  with  the  protectorate  rela- 

No  one  denies  that  the  former  ad-  tions  of  England  toward  Egypt.  Still, 
ministration  of  justice  in  Egypt  was  Italy  cannot  expect  to  establish  a  per- 
defective.  It  had  long  been  notor-  manent  colonial  empire  in  Africa,  ex- 
iously  so,  and  the  Egyptian  people  cept  in  harmony  with  English  inter- 
had  long  cried  out  for  a  better  order  ests.  On  the  North,  at  Massowa, 
of  things.  Still,  fears  of  addition  to  England  touches  through  her  Egyp- 
England's  responsibility  and  power  tian  connection;  and,  on  the  Eastern 
elicited  strong  French  opposition  to  coast,  through  her  own  possessions. 
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THE  BRUSSELS  ACT.  ^®  applied.     Theodore  Westmark,  a 

Swedish  explorer,  who  has  lately  spent 

This  act,  passed  by  the  Anti-Slav-  fifteen  months  in  the  Congo  country, 
ery  Conference  of  Brussels  on  the  2d  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
of  July  last,  has  met  with  unforeseen  money  would  not  be  applied  to  the 
opposition  ;  and  its  provisions  have  extinction  of  the  slave  trade.  The 
been  rendered  temporarily,  if  not  fin-  Congo  State,  he  asserted,  was  trading 
ally,  inoperative.  It  will  be  remem-  on  its  own  account ;  and  the  duties 
bered  (see  page  26)  that  the  act  was  would  merely  serve  to  prevent  com- 
passed after  many  protracted  sittings  petition.  He  gave  the  names  of  offi- 
of  the  Conference,  authorizing  the  cers  of  the  Belgian  army,  who,  he 
Congo  State  to  levy  taxes  on  import-  said,  were  acting  as  commercial  trav- 
ed  articles  in  order  to  cover  the  ex-  elers  and  overseers,  and  gin  retailers, 
pense  involved  in  the  effective  sup-  Similar  remarks  and  complaints  had 
pression  of  slavery.  The  act  also  been  made  by  the  African  Company, 
prohibited  the  sale  of  firearms,  am-  a  private  concern.  Thie  mere  suspi- 
munition,  and  spirituous  liquors,  with-  cion  of  such  doings  is  enough  to  ex- 
in  a  certain  defined  zone  of  Africa,  plain  the  obstruction  to  the  act. 
All  the  European  delegates  to  the  In  this  country,  too,  the  treaty  has 
Conference  immediately  concurred  in  failed  of  being  ratified.  The  Presi^ 
it,  except  the  Dutch  delegates,  whose  dent's  message,  transmitting  it  to  the 
opposition,  however,  was  overcome  in  Senate  with  a  view  to  its  ratification, 
December  last.  Messrs.  Sanford  and  is  dated  January  29.  A  letter  from 
Terrell,  the  United  States  Represent-  Secretary  Blaine  accompanied  it,  urg- 
atives  in  the  Conference,  took  an  act-  ing  the  Senate  to  take  immediate  ac- 
ive  part  in  the  proceedings  ;  and,  tion,  as  the  ratifications  had  to  be  de- 
through  them,  the  interests  of  the  posited  at  Brussels  by  the  2d  of  July. 
United  States,  as  affected  by  the  At  the  eleventh  hour  in  the  session, 
treaty  with  the  Congo  State,  were  the  treaty  was  considered.  No  time 
carefully  guarded,  many  of  the  details  was  left  for  adequate  explanation  of 
being  modified,  on  their  representa-  its  scope  and  effect.  Outside  the 
tion,  so  as  to  secure  unanimous  ap-  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it 
proval.  found  little  support;    and  the  vote 

On  January  24,  1891,  the  treaty  was  against  it,  on  March  4th,  was  decisive, 
signea  by  the  President  of  the  Unit-  The  opposition  to  it  was  based  large- 
ed  States.  It  bore  the  signatures  of  ly  on  the  belief  that  the  United  States 
17  other  nations,  including  nearly  all  had  no  material  interest  to  serve  by 
the  European  sovereigns,  the  Shah  joining  in  the  treaty.  She  commends 
of  Persia,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  heartily  its  objects  and  purposes;  but, 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  It  seemed  in  contrast  with  the  great  European 
that  little  remained  for  perfecting  the  Powers,  who  own  vast  territory  and 
work  of  the  Conference.  The  exact  have  vast  commercial  interests  in  Af- 
figures  of  the  different  duties  to  be  rica,  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
levied  had  not  been  agreed  on;  but  it  on  that  continent  are  mainly  moral 
was  said  that  France,  Portugal,  and  and  humanitarian,  and  it  seemed  ad- 
the  Congo  State  had  almost  reached  visable  for  her  to  avoid  any  agree- 
an  understanding  on  this  point,  and  ment  that  might  tend  to  commit  her 
that  a  provisional  tariff  had  been  pub-  to  any  colonization  scheme  character- 
lished.  From  some  cause,  however,  istic  of  any  other  power.  Strange  to 
the  final  conclusion  of  the  interna-  say,  the  name  of  the  United  States 
tional  arrangement  met  with  sudden  was  placed  first  in  order  of  the  con- 
obstruction.  Some  disagreement  as  tracting  Powers,  ahead  of  all  the  Eu- 
to  taxation  figures  might  have  arisen;  ropean  ones;  and  further,  the  treaty 
but  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  is  extremely  long  and  complicated 
trouble  is  to  be  laid  to  the  ugly  ru-  (it  contains  100  articles),  and  was 
mors  that  have  been  circulated  about  charged  with  being  vague  and  inex- 
the  objects  to  which  the  money  to  be  plicit  in  its  provisions, 
collected  by  the  Congo  State  would       The  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  the 
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United  States  upsets  the  work  of  the  Good  results  are  already  springing 

International  Anti  -  Slavery   Confer-  from  the  work  of  the  late  Pan-Amer- 

ence,  and  the  news  of  it  caused  a  tre-  ican  Conference.    The  spirit  of  awill- 

mendous  sensation  in  Brussels,  King  ingness  to  adopt  peaceful  arbitration 

Leopold   being  reported  as  greatly  as  a  means  or  settling  international 

incensed.     It  is  worthy  of  note,  how-  disputes,  is  spreading.    On  January 

ever,   that  a  motion  was   promptly  15,  it  was  announced  that  a  treaty  of 

made  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 

reconsider  the  vote;  and  this  may  re-  had  been  negotiated  between  Mexico 

verse  in  December  next  the  vote  of  and  Ecuador.    Clauses  are  inserted 

March  4th.  arranging  for  another  treaty  in  which 

«  A  M  n,^»TTn,  »^  A  M  ^^^rr^ncr^r.  provislou  shall  bc  made  for  the  settle- 

PAN-REPUBLICAN  CONGRESS.  ^^^^  ^y  arbitration  of  any  questions 

Pursuant  to  recommendations  of  that  may  arise, 
the  Pan-American  Conference  of  1890,  An  extradition  treaty  between  the 
a  plan  for  the  proposed  Pan-Repub-  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
lican  Congrefes  has  been  drawn  up.  public  of  Colombia  was  ratified  by  the 
The  Congress  is  to  consist  of  two  bod-  Senate  on  March  26,  1889;  but  it  was 
ies,  one  comprising  delegates  named  only  on  March  19  of  the  present  year 
by  the  Presidents  of  the  Republics  of  that  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
the  world,  one  delegate  tor  every  made  it  public.  Its  provisions  are 
5,000,000  citizens;  the  other  composed  similar  to  those  of  the  treaty  between 
of  delegates  from  patriotic,  civil,  com-  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
mercial,  and  industrial  organizations,  ratified  February  3d,  1890,  and  pro- 
Each  body  will  have  a  delegate-at-  vide  for  a  large  addition  to  the  num- 
large,  and  one  for  every  100,000  mem-  ber  of  extraditable  offenses. 

bers.    The  officers  of  these  orcfaniza-  ^ ^_  .__ 

tions  will  be  admitted  as  delegates  to  THE  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

the  Congress.  In  response  to  invitations  issued  on 
The  delegates  from  the  Republics  recommendation  of  the  Pan-American 
will  constitute  an  Upper  House,  while  Conference  of  1890,  delegates  to  the 
those  appointed  by  the  different  or-  International  Monetary  Conference 
ganizations  will  form  a  Lower  House,  assembled  in  Washington  at  the  State 
the  two  bodies  holding  to  each  other  Department,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
a  relation  similar  to  that  subsisting  Secretary  Blaine  delivered  the  address 
between  the  Senate  and  House  of  of  welcome.  A  temporary  chairman 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  was  chosen  in  the  person  of  Senor 
The  general  object  of  the  Congress  Romero,  of  Mexico.  Some  of  the  del- 
will  be  the  promotion  of  the  interests  egates,  however,  being  absent,  and 
of  free  institutions  among  all  nations,  others  not  having  yet  received  their 
It  will  forbear  to  touch  upon  the  re-  instructions,  the  Conference,  without 
lig^ousinstitutionsof  any  country,  and  having  accomplished  anything,  ad- 
will  discuss  only  topics  of  a  political,  joumed,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  tem- 
social,  and  educational  nature.  These  porary  chairman, 
topics  will  be  divided  into  classes,  in-  The  second  session  was  held  at  the 
eluding  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  prin-  Arlington  Hotel,  Washington,  on  the 
ciple  of  arbitration  among  States,  re-  4th  of  February.  Senor  Romero,  the 
straining  the  cruelty  of  Governments  Mexican  Minister,  was  elected  Presi- 
to  subjects,  a  general  disarmament  of  dent.  There  were  present  delegates 
all  nations,  international  justice,  pro-  from  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chili,  Colombia, 
motion  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  Hawaii,  Hayti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
diffusion  of  international  intelligence,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  the  United  States, 
the  promotion  of  republicanism,  the  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela, 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  diffusion  At  this  session  two  committees  were 
of  knowledge,  the  physical  welfare  of  appointed,  one  on  rules,  and  the  other 
people,  the  discovery  of  new  methods  on  organization;  and  the  Conference 
of  prolonging  life,  and  questions  rela-  dispersed  to  meet  again  when  these 
tive  to  the  well-being  of  all  mankind  committees  were  ready  to  report.    On 
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February  loth,  however,  an  adjourn-  ing  to  an  estimate  from  the  Mint 

ment  was  again  taken  until  March  Bureau,in  January,  1891,  was,  in  Mex- 

23d,  for  the  reason  that,  as  legislation  ico,   $50,000,000  ;    Central    America, 

was  then  pending  in  the  United  States  $500,000;  South  America,  $25,000,000; 

Congress,  which  might  materially  al-  Hayti,  Cuba,  etc.,  $2,000,000,  a  total 

ter  the  status  of  silver,  it  was  thought  amount  small  in  comparison  to  that 

inadvisable  to  discuss  further  the  sub-  of  the  United  States;  and  there  is  little 

ject  of  an  international  coin  until  the  uniformity  in  denomination,  weight, 

question  of  silver  legislation  should  or  fineness.   None  of  the  various  coins 

be  disposed  of.  agree  with  the  standard  silver  dollar 

The  Conference  resumed  its  ses-  of  the  United  States.  As  a  rule,  the 
sions  on  the  23d  of  March,  the  date  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  is  15  >i  to  i, 
previously  fixed.  The  meetings  are  while  in  the  United  States  it  is  16  to 
secret.  Several  propositions  from  i.  These  facts  show  the  practical 
delegates  were  referred  to  appropriate  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Confer- 
committees,  and  an  adjournment  was  ence.  Several  propositions  were  sub- 
taken  until  the  30th  of  the  month,  to  mitted  at  the  meeting  V)f  March  30, 
give  them  time  for  consideration.  suggesting  an  inter- American    coin 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  inter-  that  should  be  of  equal  value  in  all 
national  coin  is  strong  in  Mexico,  and  the  countries  participating,  and  fix- 
in  Central  and  South  America.  The  ing  a  coinac^e  ratio  ;  but  no  decision 
total  amount  of  coined  silver,  accord-  was  reached. 
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THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT.  Ordinary,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Han- 

nen,  took  the  oath,  and  subscribed  the 

BY-ELECTIONS,  which  used  to  roll  of  Parliament.  Mr.  F.  H.  Jeune, 
be  regarded  with  indifference  by  Q.  C,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy 
the  dominant  political  party  for  on  the  Judicial  Bench,  caused  by  the 
the  time  being,  have  come  to  be  translation  of  Mr.  Justice  Butt  to  the 
viewed  with  anxiety  by  all  parties  in  Presidency.  The  session  was  a  short 
the  present  day,  as  frequently  giving  one  of  a  couple  of  months,  but  was  by 
valuable  indications  of  public  opinion,  no  means  barren  of  result.  It  was 
which  may  be  said  to  fluctuate  with  enlivened  by  a  vote  of  censure  pro- 
all  the  perversity  of  Mr.  Tony  Weller's  posed  by  Mr.  Morley,  condemning  the 
"Redooced  Counsels."  The  result  of  conduct  of  the  Irish  constabulary  in 
the  election  in  Hartlepool,  where  a  connection  with  the  Tipperary  pros- 
vacancy  had  occurred  by  reason  of  the  ecution  and  other  proceedings.  In 
death  of  Mr.  T.  Richardson  (Liberal-  the  debate  which  followed,  Mr.  Glad- 
Unionist),  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  stone,  Sir  T.  W.  Russell,  Sir  William 
surprise  to  the  Government.  Instead  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  took  part 
of  returning  a  Liberal-Unionist  by  a  Eventually,  Mr.  Morley's  motion  was 
large  majority,  as  at  the  last  election,  negatived  by  320  to  245. 
the  Hartlepools  elected  Mr.  C.  Fur-  Considerable  progress  was  made 
ness,  a  Gladstonian  Liberal,  by  a  ma-  with  the  Tithe  Bill,  which  was  read  a 
jority  of  298  votes.  The  result  of  the  third  time  in  the  Commons  on  the 
election  was  declared  on  the  20th  of  12th  of  February.    It  was  subsequent- 

ianuary,  amid  much  excitement,  in  a  ly  passed  by  the  Lords  with  amend- 

linding  snow-storm.  ments,  which   amendments  were  in 

Two  days  afterwards,  Parliament  turn  amended  by  the  Commons,  and 

re-assembled.  In  the  Lords,  Sir  James  the  latter  amended  by  the  Lords.     In 

Hannen,  who  was  for  many  years  Pres-  this  shape,  finally,  it  was  agreed  to  by 

ident  of  the  Divorce  Court,  and  who  the  Commons;   and  the  bill  received 

had  been  created  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  the  Royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  March. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  bill,  to  enable  the       Parliament  adjourned  for  the  Eas- 
oflfices  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ter  holidays,  to  meet  again  on  the  6th 
and  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  of  April, 
be  held  by  Roman  Catholics,  was  ig-  ooiTicti  nnt  i-rt/^e 

nominiously  defeated  on  its  second  British  politics. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Kynoch  rendered 
vacant  the  representation  of  Aston 
Manor,  which  was  regarded  by  the 
Government  as  a  safe  Conservative 
seat.  Captain  Grice  Hutchinson  (Con- 
servative) was  opposed  by  Mr.  Phip- 
son  Beale  (Gladstonian).  The  Con- 
servative candidate  was  returned  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  3,000  votes,  which 
was  nearly  four  times  the  majority  of 
1 886.  This  may  be  said  to  have  taken 
some  of  the  gilt  off  the  Hartlepool 
gingerbread. 

Alderman  M.  P.  Mansfield  was  elect- 
ed Member  for  Northampton,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  deceased,  by 
a  majority  of  lyi^over  Mr.  Germaine, 
the  Conservative  candidate, 
reading.   The  Conservatives,  who  pro-        Mr.    Gladstone    made    a    notable 
fessed  to  be  greatly  amused  at  what    speech  at  Hastings;  in  fact,  more  than 
they  called  Gladstone's  "Ripon   and   one.     He  said  he  had  no  fault  to  find 
Russell  Relief  Bill,"  taunted  him  with    with  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy 
not  having  brought  in  the  measure    during  recent  years;  but  condemned 
when  he  was  himself  in  office;   and    Mr.  Goschen  for  (as  he  described  it) 
identified  the  bill  with  the  Gladston-    concocting    fictitious  surpluses,   and 
ian   Home   Rule  programme.      The   concealing  the  real  expenditures,  so 
Custody  of  Children  Bill,  introduced   as  to  manufacture  a  satisfactory  Bud- 
in  the  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,    get.    AttheGaietyTheater,  Mr.  Glad- 
provides  for  the  children  of  the  poor   stone  dwelt  on  Irish  affairs,  and  stated 
a  guaranteed  protection  similar  to  that   that  it  rested  with  the  people  of  Ire- 
afforded  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to   land  to  choose  their  leader.     He  also 
the  children  of  the  rich.     The  Clergy 
Discipline  Act  gives   power   to  the 
Bishops  to  remove  from  their  livings 
clergymen  found  guilty — after  trial  m 
the  Consistory  Court — of  leading  im- 
pure lives.     The  bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  by  the  Lords,  on  the 
26th  of   March.     The   Royal    assent 
was  given  to  the  following  acts:    The 
Consolidated  Fund  (No.  i).  Seed  Po- 
tatoes Supply  (Ireland)  Act,  Custody 
of  Children  Act,  Technical  Instruction 
Act,  Tithe   Rent   Charge    Recovery 
Act,  and   Shakespeare's  Birth-place, 
etc.,  Trust.     The  last  is  a  private  act, 

vesting  in  trustees  the  historic  house  chables  bradlaugh 

at  Stratford-on-Avon.     The  Home  '   "  ' 

Secretary's  bill  to  amend  the  Factor-  denied  certain  assertions  of  Mr.  Par- 
ies Act,  1878,  has  passed  the  second  nell,  and  expressed  himself  confident 
reading  in  the  Commons,  and  is  re-  as  to  the  future  of  Liberalism.  Mr. 
ferred  to  a  Standing  Committee  on  Goschen,  at  Leeds,  propounded  his 
Trade.  scheme  for  an  extension  of  the  paper 
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currency  by  the  issue  of  j[^\  and  lo-  ference,  Mr.  Pamell  was  in  Dublin, 

shilling  notes.  Important  speeches  presiding  over  a  fortnightly  meeting 
were  also  made  by  Lord  Salisbury,  at  of  the  National  League,  when  the  re- 
Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Morley,  at  New-  ceipt  of  £,%,ooo  for  evicted  tenants 
castle.  was  announced.     Mr.  Parnell,  in  a 

vigorous  speech,  denounced  "  the  con- 
THE  IRISH  AGITATION.  spiracy  of  lying  "adopted  by  his  oppo- 

The  record  of  Irish  affairs  for  the  nents.     He  had  been  enthusiastically 
last  three  months  bears  witness  to  the  received  at  Limerick,  where  he  reit- 
continuation  of   the  war  waged  be-  crated  his  willingness  to  resign,  if  the 
tween  the  Pamellites  and  the  anti-  assurances  were  obtained,  which  he 
Pamellites,  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Jus-  had  required  at  the  historic  meeting  of 
tin  McCarthy,  over  the  vexed  question  the  party  in  Committee  Room  No.  15. 
of  the  leadership  of  the  Home  Rule       On  the  12th  of  February,  Messrs. 
party.    The  spectacle  offered  has  been  Dillon  and  O'Brien  were  arrested  at 
Folkestone,  on  their  return  from  the 
Continent,  and  were  the  next  day  con- 
veyed to  Ireland  to  undergo  their  sen- 
tences.    On  the  1 6th  of  Februarj',  the 
Pamellites  passed  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  their  leader;  and,  on  the  same  day, 
the  anti-Pamellites  met,  and  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  stump  Ireland  in 
the  interests  of  their  party.     Mr.  Par- 
;  netl   himself  engaged  in  a  political 

tour,  with  all  his  old  ardor.  Amongst 
other  places,  he  has  visited  Limerick, 
Ennis,  Navan,  Dublin,  Roscommon, 
Waterford,  Tipperary,  Cahir,  Galway, 
Cork,  Newry,  where  a  lively  fight  oc- 
curred, and  Sligo,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  accompanied  by  fifty  carloads 
of  supporters  armed  with  blackthorns. 
The  candidates  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  in  the  representation  of  North 
Sligo  by  the  death  of  Peter  McDon- 
jusTiN  MCCARTHY  u  P.  ^^<  w^^e  Valcntinc  B.  Dillon,  Jr.  (Par- 

nellite),  and  Bernard  CoUery  (Antt- 
anything  but  an  edifying  one,  and  Pamelhte).  The  political  excitement 
would  seem  to  afford  some  justifica-  throughout  the  county  was  extreme; 
tion  of  the  Tory  withholding  of  Home  and  the  approach  of  the  election  in 
Rule  from  gentlemen  who  are  iiicap-  Sligo  rendered  necessary  an  increase 
able  of  adjusting  their  own  political  in  the  constabulary  of  that  place,  and 
differences  without  breaking  one  an-  the  support  of  detachments  of  cavalry 
other's  heads,  or  putting  out  one  an-  to  preserve  order, 
other's  eyes.  At  Cork,  Mr.  Timothy  D.    Healy 

The  celebrated  conference  at  Bou-  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  com- 
logne  between  Messrs.  Pamell  and  pelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  dressing- 
O'Brien,  fell  through.  To  use  Mr.  room  of  the  Victoria  Hotel.  Here  he 
O'Brien's  own  words,  the  settlement  was  followed  by  O'Brien  Dalton,  who 
which  both  parties  had  substantially  upbraided  him  for  an  insulting  speech 
agreed  to,  was  "  shipwrecked,  at  the  made  while  the  latter  was  in  prison. 
last  moment,  by  mere  contests  as  to  He  then  struck  Healy  in  the  face, 
words  and  phrases — contests  which,  smashing  his  eye-glasses,  the  pieces 
with  a  little  more  magnanimity  and  of  which  inflicted  a  woimd  an  inch 
less  suspiciousness  on  both  sides,  long  below  the  eyelid.  Healy  suffered 
might  have  been  easily  arranged."  intense  pain,  and  fears  for  his  eyesight 
Within  a  week  of  the  Boulogne  con-  were  at  one  time  entertained. 
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Dr.  Tennerwasassault- 
ed  at  Ballina,  by  a  furious 
mob.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  villainous  lan- 
guage used  by  partisans 
of  each  side  towards  their 
opponents;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  Ihat 
personal  encounters  be- 
tween the  belligerents  fol- 
lowed, even  in  the  streets. 
There  was,  from  the  first, 
little  chance  of  a  Pamell- 
ite  candidate  securing  a 
majority  in  Sligo.  The 
excitement  attending  this 
election  surpassed  that 
aroused  in  the  late  elec- 
tion of  Sir  John  Pope  Hen- 
nessy.  The  Church  threw 
the  whole  of  its  weight 
into  the  anti  -  Parnellite 
scale.  As  one  instance  of 
clerical  interference,  may 
be  mentioned  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication 
pronounced  {in  effect)  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bish- 
op of  Down  and  Connor, 
against  all  supporters  of 

Mr.  Parnell,      "  These,"  s"<  Joh"  pope  hennessy,  m.  p.  fob  kokth  kilkennv. 

said  the  Bishop, "  have  be- 

comethe  propagatorsof  apublicscan-  scenes  of  "envy,  hatred,  malice,  and 
dal;andhave,bytheirownacts,placed  all  uncharitableness,"  to  the  picture 
themselves  in  the  company  of  those  of  Mr,  Balfour  quietly  working  for  the 
to  whom  it  is  unlawful  for  priests  to  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland.  Surely, 
administer  the  Sacrament."  never  before  did  any  Irish  adminis- 

Mr.  Parnell,  when  at  Cork,  chal-  tration,  whether  Liberal  or  Tory,  ap- 
lenged  Mr.  Maurice  Healy  to  resign  pear  in  so  favorable  a  light.  On  the 
his  seat  for  that  city,  whereupon  Mr.  3d  of  January,  a  letter  appeared  in 
Pamellwouldresignhis.  Theywould  the  Times,  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
then  appeal  to  the  people  of  Cork,  tenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Chief  Sec- 
upon  the  issue  of  the  leadership.  Mr.  retary,  appealing  to  the  public  for 
M.  Healy  immediately  wrote,  accept-  charitable  aid  for  distressed  persons 
ing  the  challenge.  Both  gentlemen  in  Ireland.  Careful  to  avoid,  as  much 
have  placed  their  acceptance  of  the  as  possible,  the  evil  of  pauperizing  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  in  the  hands  of  people,  Mr.  Balfour  wisely  confined 
friends;  but  Parnell  says  Healy  must  himself,  ist,  to  aiding  families  in  ser- 
resign  first.  To  this  the  latter  replies,  ious  want,  who,  from  having  no  able- 
with  somewhat  oriental  politeness,  bodied  person  among  them,  cannot 
"after  you."  The  probability  is  that  derive  any  direct  benefit  from  public 
both  gentlemen  were  "bluffing,"  and  works;  2d,  to  providing  meals  at 
that  neither  will,  in  fact,  resign.  The  school  for  children  who  ought  to  be  in 
fatigue  and  excitement  of  the  cam-  attendance  there;  and,  3d,  to  provid- 
paign  have  proved  too  much  for  Mr,  ing  clothes  for  those  children  who 
McCariihy,  whose  health  is  said  to  are  unable  to  procure  them,  and  who 
have  completely  broken  down.  at  present  are  prevented   by  want 

One  turns  with  relief  from  these  of  them  from  going  to  school  at  all 
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Within  a  fortnight  the  fund  amounted 
to  ^31,000,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  with  this  timely  assist- 
ance, coupled  with  the  public  works 
inaugurated  by  the  Govemment,much 
serious  distress  has  been  avoided.  Mr. 
Balfour  was,  in  February,  made  an 
honorary  lL.D.  of  Dublin  College, 
and  received  a  tremendous  ovation 
from  the  students  of  the  University. 


RT.  HON.  A.  J.  BALFOUR. 

The  Cork  Court  House  was  burned 
down  on  the  27th  of  March.  At  the 
time  the  fire  was  discovered,  Michael 
O'Brien  Dalton  and  others  were  being 
tried  for  assaulting  the  police  and  for 
rioting  at  Tipperary  at  the  time  of  the 
trial  of  William  O'Brien  and  John 
Dillon.  The  Court  House  was  nlled, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  panic  was  averted 
by  the  coolness  of  the  Judge  and  po- 
lice. Mr.  Morley,  M.  P.,  and  Messrs. 
Dillon  and  O'Brien,  had  testified  as 
to  the  unprovoked  assault  by  the  po- 
lice. The  testimony  had  been  closed, 
and  the  Judge  had  commenced  his 
charge  to  the  jury,  when  the  fire  ren- 
dered necessary  a  somewhat  hurried 
adjournment.  Eventually  the  jury, 
being  unable  to  agree  on  a  verdict, 
were  discharged.  They  had,  how- 
ever, agreed  on  acquitting  three  of 
the  six  defendants. 


MARINE  AND  OTHER  DISASTERS. 

Disasters  at  sea  and  on  land  have 
been  numerous  during  the  last  three 
months;  but  the  record  of  wrecks  and 
collisions  is  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant, as  indeed  it  is  the  most  appalling. 
The  terrible  catastrophe  which  oc- 
curred in  Gibraltar  Bay,  will  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  every  reader. 
The  "Utopia"  was  an  iron  screw- 
steamer  of  Clyde  build,  belonging  to 
the  Anchor  Line,  bound  from  Naples 
to  New  York,  with  over  700  Italian 
emigrants,  and  a  crew  of  50  men.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  while  making  for 
anchorage  in  Gibraltar  Bay,  with  a 
gale  blowing,  she  became  unmanage- 
able, and  was  driven  by  the  current 
across  the  bows  of  the  British  ironclad 
"Anson."  The  powerful  ram  of  the 
"Anson  "  cut  right  into  the  "  Utopia's'* 
hull ;  whereupon  the  ill-fated  vessel 
drifted  before  the  wind  and  sea  for  ten 
minutes,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  she  went  down,  carrying  with 
her  most  of  those  on  board.  Out  of 
the  830  passengers  and  50  crew,  216 
persons  were  saved,  picked  up  by  the 
"Anson's  "  boats,  the  total  number  of 
lives  lost  being  569.  A  steam  pinnace, 
belonging  to  the  British  cruiser  "  Im- 
mortality," ran  upon  the  rocks,  while 
employed  in  the  work  of  rescuing  the 
shipwrecked  emigrants;  and  two  of 
the  gallant  rescuers  were  drowned. 
Several  splendid  and  heroic  acts  by 
individual  rescuers,  when  the  gale 
was  at  its  height,  were  recorded, 
which  will  render  the  occasion  long 
memorable.  At  the  inquest  held  on 
the  bodies,  the  jury  found  that  the 
death  was  accidental.  The  Marine 
Court  convicted  the  Captain  (Mc- 
Keague),  who  had  escaped,  of  a  grave 
error  of  judgment,  but  refrained  from 
cancelling  his  certificate. 

The  steam-ship  "Chiswick"  foun- 
dered off  the  Scilly  Islands,  on  the  8th 
of  February.  The  captain  and  ten 
seamen  were  drowned. 

On  March  13,  the  steam-ship  "  Rox- 
burgh Castle,"  of  Newcastle,  came 
into  collision,  in  the  English  channel, 
with  the  steam-ship  "British  Peer," 
from  Calcutta,  bound  for  London. 
The  captain,  and  one  other  of  the  24 
comprising  the  crew   of   the  "Rox- 
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liurgh  Castle,"  escaped.  These  sue-  l)ed,  three  of  the  children  called  up 
ceeded  in  swimming  to  the  "  British  a  neighbor  named  Mount,  informing 
Peer."  On  January  13th,  the  steam-  him  that  their  house  had  fallen  down, 
ers  "  Bear,"  of  Grangemouth,  and  the  and  that  their  parents  were  buried  in 
**Britannia,"  of  Leith,  were  in  collision  the  ruins.  Mount,  having  obtained 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  "  Bear  "  assistance,  went  to  the  spot  where  the 
sank,  and  13  men  were  drowned.  The  cottage  had  stood;  but  not  a  trace  of 
British  steamer  "Trent,"  of  London,  it  was  left.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
.and  an  Austrian  barque,  were  both  road,  however,  was  a  meadow ;  and 
wrecked  on  a  reef  30  miles  from  Brin-  here  were  found  the  ruins  of  the  cot- 
disi.  The  crews  managed  to  escape,  tage,  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  earth 
In  the  Channel  two  trawling  vessels  and  snow.  The  dead  bodies  of  the 
of  Brixham  collided;  both  sank,  and  man  Hajrward,  his  wife,  and  their  in- 
five  men  were  drowned.  fant,  four  months  old,  were  found  be- 
On  the  evening  of  New  Year's  neath  the  bed.  How  the  three  chil- 
Day,  an  entertainment,  called  "  Snow-  dren  who  escaped,  succeeded  in  doing 
flakes,"  was  given  at  a  sale  of  work  so,  is  a  mystery  which  has  not  been 
lield  in  connection  with  St  John's  explained. 
Church,  Old  Field  Lane,  Wortley,  an 

outlying  portion  of  the  borough  of  '^^^  GREAT  FROST. 
Leeds.  Fifteen  young  girls,  attired  Notsince  the  year  17  94  has  England 
in  caps  and  dresses  of  cotton  wool,  to  experienced  anything  like  the  cold  of 
imitate  snow,  were  waiting  in  a  class-  the  past  winter.  It  has  been  accom- 
room  adjoining  the  room  where  the  panied  at  times  with  heavy  snow-falls, 
entertainment  was  to  have  been  given,  causing  great  obstruction  to  railroad 
Some  of  the  children  carried  Chinese  trafl&c  all  over  the  country, 
lanterns.  Suddenly  the  draught  from  The  River  Thames  was  frozen  over 
an  open  door  blew  the  flames  of  the  at  Windsor,  and  many  places  above 
lanterns;  and,  before  anything  could  lock,  and  remained  so  for  over  a  month, 
be  done  to  rescue  the  children  from  Sheep  were  roasted  whole  on  the  riv- 
their  horrible  fate,  they  were  envel-  er,  and  skating  and  curling  were  in- 
oped  in  flames.  Eleven  children  died  dulged  in  everywhere.  In  London, 
from  the  injuries  they  received.  A  the  artificial  lake  in  Regent's  Park 
very  similar  accident  occurred  in  De-  remained  in  good  condition  for  skating 
troit,  Mich.,  about  a  year  before.  for  43  days;  and  one  gentleman,  exhil-* 
At  Nantwich,  an  infuriated  cow  arated  by  the  bracing  weather,  drove 
broke  away  from  a  herd  of  cattle  a  tandem  across  the  Serpentine  River 
-which  was  being  driven  to  the  Crewe  in  Hyde  Park,  for  which  he  was  mulct- 
abbatoir,  and  ran  into  the  school  yard  ed  in  the  sum  of  ;^5  and  costs.  Con- 
of  the  Wesleyan  School,  where  a  large  siderable  domestic  inconvenience  was 
crowd  of  children  were  assembled,  caused  by  the  freezing  of  the  water 
A  number  of  the  children  were  tossed  in  pipes.  The  secret  of  the  intense 
and  gored,  while  others  were  tram-  cold  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
pled  on.  Fifteen  children  were  cut  warm  southwesterly  winds, which  gen- 
and  bruised;  yet,  strange  to  say,  none  erally  attain  their  maximum  frequen- 
were  fatally  injured.  cy  at  the  close  of  the  year,  entirely 
At  Newington,  about  four  miles  failed,  cold  winds  from  an  easterly 
from  Folkestone,  a  landslip  occurred,  quarter  prevailing  this  year  in  their 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  stead. 

by  the  thaw.   A  laborer,  named  Hay-  The  weather  on  the  Atlantic,  and  on 

ward,  was  living  with  his  wife  and  four  the   British    coast,  was    exceedingly 

children  in  a  cottage  at  the  side  of  a  stormy.    The  steamer  "  Mentmore," 

road  leading  to  some  chalk-pits.     Be-  cattle-laden,  was  23  days  making  the 

liind  the  cottage,  a  hill  rose  to  a  con-  passage  from  Baltimore,  and  encoun- 

siderable  height;  and,  on  the  opposite  tered  terrific  storms.     In  February, 

side  of  the  road,  the  land  sloped  sud-  violent  gales  visited  the  coast  of  Scot- 

denly  downward  about  20  feet.    Two  land,  causing  several   disasters,  and 

hours  after  the  family  had  gone  to  some  loss  of  life. 
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In  Wales  the  severity  of  the  weather  the  matter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
caused  great  distress,  and  New  Year's  The  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  a  scan- 
day  was  anything  but  a  day  of  rejoic-  dal,  urged  absolute  secrecy  on  the 
ing.  Twenty  thousand  workmen,  en-  part  of  all  concerned;  and,  as  a  condi- 
gaged  in  working  the  slate  and  stone  tion  of  such  secrecy,  a  written  under- 
quarries,  were  thrown  out  of  employ-  taking  was  required  from  Sir  William, 
ment.  never  to    touch  a  card  again.     He 

Qnrif?Tv  strongly  protested  his  innocence;  but 

SOCIETY.  ^^  Prince  reminded  him  that  there 

The  great  scandal  of  the  quarter  were  five  against  him,  and  insisted 
has  been,  as  everybody  knows,  a  card  on  the  undertaking  being  given.  The 
scandal  in  which,  as  Thackeray  would  next  day  the  party  broke  up.  Within 
say,  a  "  R-y-1  P-rs-n-ge  "  is  intimately  three  months  the  secret  had  leaked 
concerned;  in  fact,  no  other  than  H.  out,  and  was  the  talk  of  the  clubs. 
R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Next  to  The  result  of  the  whole  affair  is  that 
a  fashionable  divorce  case,  a  fashion-  Sir  William  has  brought  an  action  for 
able  card  scandal  is  a  bon  bouche  of  slander  against  the  five  witnesses,  in- 
high  relish.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Ar-  eluding  the  committee  of  three,  claim- 
thur  Wilson,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  ing  ;£'5,ooo  damages  against  each, 
celebrated  millionaire  ship-owners  of  Some  revelations  of  a  "spicy"  char- 
Hull,  entertained  a  party  of  guests  acter  will  probably  be  forthcoming  at 
during  the  St.  Leger  week,  at  Tranby  the  trial.  Strenuous  efforts  to  settle 
Croft,  near  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  the  case  out  of  court  are,  it  is  said, 
Among  the  party  were  the  Prince  of  being  made,  but  ineffectually. 
Wales  and  Sir  William  Gordon-Cum-  The  suicide  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
ming.  Wherever  the  Prince  is  dis-  while  suffering  from  a  painful  disease, 
covered,  there  also  may  be  found  the  created  considerable  excitement.  It 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  or  some  of  them,  was  given  out  at  first  that  the  deceased 
popularly  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  nobleman  had  "passed  peaceably 
the  "Prince  of  Wales'  set,"  a  some-  away,"  and  no  intimation  was  given 
what  composite  body  of  more  or  less  to  the  press  of  the  fact  that  a  coroner's 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  Bohemians,  inquest  was  to  be  held.  An  inquiry 
whose  indispensable  attributes  are  in  Parliament  on  the  subject,  elicited 
fastness  and  smartness,  together  with  no  information,  except  that  the  in- 
a capacity  to  amuse  and  to  be  amused;  quest  was  an  open  one,  and  that  re- 
and  this  without  any  superstitious  porters  would  not  have  been  refused 
reverence  for  "  Moses  and  the  proph-  admission  if  they  had  attended, 
ets."  Hence,  no  one  was  surprised  to  The  celebrated  Duncan  breach-of- 
learn,  that  on  the  evenings  of  the  8th  promise  case,  brought  by  Miss 
and  9th  of  September,  the  whole  party  Knowles  against  Leslie  Fraser  Dun- 
played  baccarat,  an  exceedingly  gam-  can,  an  old  reprobate  of  seventy,  who 
bling  game  of  cards,  which  is  tabooed  kept  a  matrimonial  agency,  through 
at  clubs,  and  is  the  especial  horror  of  which  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  police  authorities.  Miss  Knowles,  has  been  finally  con- 

It  seems  that  Sir  William  Gordon-  eluded.  The  jury  found  a  verdict 
Gumming  was  suspected  of  cheating  against  him  of  ;£'io,ooo,  which  the 
by  adding  to  his  chips  when  a  winner,  Court  of  Appeal  reduced  to  ^3^6,500. 
and  withdrawing  chips  when  a  loser.  In  the  meantime,  however,  bankrupt- 
a  process  all  the  easier  since  noiseless  cy  proceedings  had  been  taken  against 
leather  chips  were  used.  A  commit-  the  defendant;  and  subsequently  crim- 
tee  was  appointed  to  watch  Sir  Wil-  inal  proceedings  also,  for  attempting 
liam,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ly-  to  conceal  his  property  from  his  cred- 
saght  Green,  and  Mr.  Levett,  a  broth-  itors.  Duncan  paid  the  ;£6,5oo;  and, 
er-officer  of  Sir  William.  The  result  on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  con- 
was  that  all  three  testified  to  the  al-  victed;  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
leged  cheating.  Lord  Coventry  and  he  was  sentenced  to  only  five  days* 
General  Owen  Williams  were  consult-  imprisonment,  which  involved  his  im- 
ed  on  the  subject,  and  they  referred  mediate  discharge. 
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Considerable  sensation  was  caused  dred  of  that  constituency.  He  has 
by  the  Clitheroe  abduction  case.  On  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of  March,  claims  to  have  discovered  fresh  evi- 
while  the  congregation  were  leaving  dence  of  his  innocence  of  the  now  his- 
the  parish  church  of  Clitheroe,  a  car-  toric  charges  brought  against  him  in 
riage  and  pair  drew  up  to  the  church-  the  Crawford  divorce  case.  The  no- 
yard  gate.  From  this  carriage  three  torious  "Fanny,"  he  says,  has  been  dis- 
gentlemen  alighted.  Proceeding  to  covered,  and  is  willing  to  deny  on  oath 
where  two  ladies  were  standing,  they  the  accusation  connecting  her  name 
seized  one  of  them,  and  forced  her  with  that  of  Sir  Charles.  There  can 
into  the  carriage,  which  was  then  be  no  doubt  but  that  both  the  political 
rapidly  driven  off  in  the  direction  of  friends  and  foes  of  the  versatile  bar- 
Blackburn,  where  Mr.  E.  H.  Jackson,  onet  would  welcome  his  return  to  the 
the  principal  abductor,  had  a  house,  political  arena ;  but  Mr.  Stead,  the 
Having  arrived  at  Blackburn,  the  self-appointed  guardian  of  English,  to 
whole  party,  including  the  lady,  who  say  nothing  of  Irish,  morality,  insists 
was  no  other  than  Mr. Jackson's  wife,  on  his  first  taking  proceedings  for  per- 
entered  the  house.  For  some  days  jury  against  those  who  bore  witness 
the  building  continued  in  a  state  of  against  him.  Stead  has  published  an 
siege,  being  invested  by  a  strong  de-  address  directed  against  Sir  Charles, 
tachment  of  the  lady's  relatives.  At  which,  it  is  said,  is  sufficiently  vindic- 
length,  application  was  made  to  the  tive  and  libelous  to  defeat  its  own 
Queen's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  habeas  object. 

corpus,  which  Justices  Cave  and  Jeune  The  Cambridge  Spinning  House 
refused  to  grant.  On  appeal,  how-  scandal  opened  the  eyes  of  the  public 
ever,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  a  rule  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  things  in 
nisi  was  granted  which  was  ultimately  English  university  towns.  Nothing 
made  absolute  ;  but  not  before  the  less  than  the  existence,  in  the  nine- 
judges  had  privately  interviewed  the  teenth  century,  of  a  seventeenth  cen- 
lady  to  ascertain  her  wishes  on  the  tury  Star-Chamber  tribunal  or  inquisi- 
subject.  tion,  in  full  working  order !    Jane  El- 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  den,  aged  17,  who  is  described  as  "an 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  mar-  unfortunate,"  but  who  denied  having 
riage-laws  in  England  than  this  case,  been  in  the  company  of  any  student, 
Mr.  Jackson  had  obtained  a  decree  of  was  arrested  by  the  University  author- 
the  Divorce  Court  for  restitution  of  ities,  and  imprisoned  in  the  college 
conjugal  rights;  but,  as  the  court  re-  "Spinning  House."  She  escaped,  was 
fused  to  enforce  these  decrees,  Mr.   re-arrested,  and  charged  with  an  of- 

iackson  took  the  law  into  his  own  fense  at  common  Taw  known  as 
ands;  with  the  result  that  one  court  "breaking  prison,"  was  convicted  at 
denies  him  what  another  court  had  the  Cambridge  assizes,  and  sentenced 
secured  to  him.  The  present  deci-  by  Baron  Pollock  to  three  weeks'  im- 
sion,  which  savors  more  of  expedi-  prisonment.  The  Home  Secretary, 
ency  than  law,  is  a  bold  over-riding  however,  ordered  her  release, 
of  the  common-law  rules,  and  prac-  That  the  University  authorities 
tically  renders  nugatory  the  marriage  should  have  jurisdiction  over  the  citi- 
contract  in  England.  The  story  is  zens  of  Cambridge  who  are  not  mem- 
divested  of  its  romantic  element  by  bers  of  the  University,  is  an  anomaly 
the  fact  that  the  parties  are  both  near-  to  which  the  present  scandal  called 
ly  fifty,  and  by  the  significant  circum-  serious  attention;  and  the  Cambridge 
stance  that  the  lady  is  possessed  of  Spinning  House,  and  the  jurisdiction 
large  private  means.  that  pertains  to  it,  are  likely  soon  to 

Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who  has  lately  become  things  of  the  past, 
shown  a  strong  disposition  to  re-enter  An  English  doctor,  named  Seegart, 
public  life,  has  proclaimed  himself  a  after  an  extraordinary  run  of  luck  at 
candidate  at  the  next  Parliamentary  Monte  Carlo,  had  accumulated  a  vast 
election  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  sum  of  money.  On  rising  to  leave 
is  supported  by  the  Liberal  Four  Hun-  the  tables,  his  suppressed  excitement 
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brought  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  case,  absent.  Probably  there  was  no 
and  he  fell  dead  across  the  table,  time.  The  murder  occurred  at  two 
As  soon  as  the  body  had  been  re-  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of 
moved,  play  was  resumed.  February,  under  a  railroad  arch  near 

*  A  sham  curate,  named  Tyler,  who  Swallow  Gardens.  As  usual,  the  vic- 
had  inveigled  a  young  lady  into  mar-  tim  was  a  prostitute;  and,  as  usual,  in 
rying  him,  he  himself  performing  the  spite  of  the  hordes  of  London  detect- 
ceremony,  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  ives,  the  murderer  escaped.  A  man 
penal  servitude  for  forging  a  marriage  named  Sadler,  however,  was  charged 
certificate,  and  for  other  frauds.  He  with  the  crime;  but,  after  being  held 
was  *an  accomplished  villain  of  the  some  weeks,  was  discharged  from 
psalm-singing  order,  and  had  palmed  custody. 

himself  off  on  numerous  clergymen  A  romance  in  real  life,  which  takes 
by  means  of  forged  letters.  us  back  to  the  story  of  Jeannie  Deans, 

^rrxTBOAw   o/%/%'*<u»e  er^uei^t?         occurred    iu   Scotlaud.    An    Italian, 
GENERAL  BOOTH  S  SCHEME.        named  Loretto  Palombo,  an  ice-cream 

General  Booth's  $5,000,000  scheme  vender,  murdered  a  compatriot  dur- 

for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  ing  a  quarrel  at  a  wedding.      His 

"submerged  tenth,"as  explained  in  the  sweetheart  is  a  Scotch  lassie;  and  she 

book  entitled  "In  Darkest  England,"  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  save  her 

has  been  somewhat  severely  criticised  lover's  life,  making  a  journey  from 

by  Professor  Huxley  and  the  Lon-  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  with  a  view  of 

don  Times,    Numerous  have  been  the  personally  pleading  her  cause  before 

meetings  held  by  the  General  to  ex-  Lord  Lothian.      His    Lordship  was 

plain  the  scheme  (more  suo\  and  great  sick,  and  could  not  see  the  girl;  where- 

has  been  the  excitement  of  his  faith-  upon  she  addressed  to  Lord  Lothian 

f ul  followers.    A  tragic  event  hap-  an  eloquent  appeal  for  clemency,  de- 

pened  at  one  of  the  meetings.     A  daring  her  willingness,  if  it  might 

gentleman,  named  Fleming,  who  had  be,  to  take  her  lover's  place  on  the 

given  the  General  ^^2,000,  came  for-  scaffold.    The  result  was    that   the 

ward,  and,  after  speaking   in   favor  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  received, 

of  the  scheme,  suddenly  fell  to  the  three  days  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 

ground  and  expired.  execution,  an  intimation  that  the  Ital- 

In  February,  Mr.  Booth  announced  ian's  life  was  to  be  spared, 

that  he  had  received  in  cash  and  prom-  On  Monday,  the  i6th  of  February, 

ises  ;^io2,558.     In  return  for  this,  a  a  youth  of  17,  in  the  employ  of  the 

trust  deed  has  been  executed  at  a  Bank  of  Scotland  ^London  branch), 

great  meeting  in  St.  James'  Hall;  and  entered  the  National  Provincial  Bank 

a  refuge  for  prisoners  has  since  been  of  England;  and,  proceeding  to  the 

opened.  counter,  laid  upon  it  his  satchel  con- 

^^^^^^  ,<,*«<^*^^  •••  •,.,^,  . taining -/Ti  1,500  in  Bank  of  England 

OTHER  EVENTS  IN  ENGLAND.       ^otes     As  he  did  so,  he  felt  a  touch 

The  New  Year  opened  "v^nth  the  on  his  shoulder;  and,  turning  around, 
publication  of  the  list  of  New  Year's  was  asked  by  a  "  gentleman  "  standing 
Jionors.  Peerages  were  conferred  on  near,  if  he  could  direct  him  to  the 
Sir  Francis  Sandford  and  Sir  Edward  Union  Bank.  Before  replying,  he 
Cecil  Guinness;  baronetcies,  on  Sir  turned  his  head  around  to  the  counter, 
Hercules  Robinson,  Sir  H.  Rawlin-  and,  to  his  dismay,  found  his  satchel 
son,  Dr.  Quain,  and  Mr.  T.  Brooks,  gone.  It  has  not  yet  been  recovered, 
ICnighthoods  and  orders  were  con-  nor  is  it  likely  to  be. 
f erred  on  a  number  of  others.  An  important  event  of  the  quarter 

Another  mysterious  murder  in  the  was  the  opening,  on  the  17th  of  March, 
East  of  London  has  to  be  added  to  of  the  London  and  Paris  Telephone, 
the  list  of  the  Whitechapel  atrocities,  by  Mme.  Roche,  wife  of  M.  Roche, 
The  present  crime,  however,  differs  Minister  of  Industry.  M.  Roche  sub- 
f  rom  the  others,  in  that  the  horrible  sequently  chatted  pleasantly  with  the 
mutilations  which  usually  denote  the  Rt  Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  the 
work  of  Jack  the  Ripper,  are,  in  this  English  Postmaster  -  General.     The 
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charge  for  using  the  new  line  will  be  the  new  Archbishop  a  flattering  val- 

two  dollars  for  three  minutes'  conver-  edictory  letter. 

sation.  On  the  2d  of  February,  Dr.  Perowne 

The  hearts  of  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Worcester; 
her  "set"  must  have  greatly  rejoiced  and  Dr.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Mauritius, 
at  the  advent  of  Sir  Henry  Loch  and  On  the  5th,  Canon  Gregory  was  in- 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  They  came,  says  stalled  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  a  position 
the  London  TimeSy  "  to  confer  with  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dean 
Lord  Salisbury  on  various  matters  of  Church. 

great  moment,  a  settlement  of  which  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat- 
has  been  made  necessary  by  the  rapid  race  was  rowed  over  the  usual  course 
course  of  recent  history  in  South  Af-  on  the  2  2d  of  March,  Oxford  winning 
rica."  The  political  object  of  their  by  a  quarter  of  a  length,  the  time  be- 
mission  is  dealt  with  in  another  chap-  ing  22  minutes, 
ter.     (See  page  96.)  The  finest  tea  ever  grown,  was  put 

The  Queen  seems  to  have  at  last  up  for  sale  by  auction,  in  January,  at 
come  out  of  her  shell  of  almost  con-  the  London  Commercial  Tea  Sale 
ventual  seclusion  and  haughty  reserve.  Rooms.  The  tea  was  of  the  most  ex- 
She  has  been  holding  drawing-rooms,  traordinary  quality,  and  of  the  bright- 
launching  war -ships  —  the  "Royal  est  golden  color,  almost  resembling 
Sovereign  "  and  the  "  Royal  Arthur,"  small  pieces  of  gold.  It  brought  the 
at  Portsmouth, — seeing  operas,  visit-  enormous  price  of  87  shillings  a  pound, 
ing  horse-shows,  and  actually  driving  and  was  afterwards  re-sold  for  1 10 
about  in  public,  much  to  the  delight  shillings.  If  we  except  the  occasion 
of  her  loyal  and  devoted  subjects,  of  the  first  introduction  of  tea  into 
Anything  oriental  attracts  Her  Maj-  Europe,  when  its  price  ran  from  16 
esty  like  a  loadstone  does  a  needle,  shillings  to  50  shillings  a  pound,  noth- 
Accordingly,  on  arriving  one  day  at  ing  approaching  87  shillings  has  ever 
Buckingham  Palace,  after  taking  one  before  been  obtained.  In  the  present 
of  the  aforesaid  drives,  she  noticed  a  instance  the  tea  came  from  the  Gal- 
group  of  Mahometan  Arabs  among  lebodde  Estate,  Ceylon, 
the  crowd  which  was  awaiting  the  It  is  a  matter  for  deep  regret,  that 
Royal  arrival.  Immediately,  palace-  the  mind  of  Sir  James  Fitz-James 
officials  were  dispatched  to  secure  the  Stephen  should  have  become  affected, 
persons  of  the  Arabs;  and  they  were,  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
in due  course,  hailed  into  the  presence  sign  his  judgeship.  He  was  one  of  the 
of  Royalty.  The  Queen  dearly  loves  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English 
a  "  crack  "  with  her  Eastern  subjects.  Bench,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
so  she  asked  them  to  come  again  soon  lawyers  of  the  age.  His  labors  in  the 
— a  cordiality  which  it  may  be  doubt-  cause  of  codification  of  the  criminal 
ed  if  she  has  often  extended  to  her  law,  and  his  splendid  Commentaries 
own  countrymen.  Her  Majesty  has  founded  on  Blackstone,  will  render 
since  visited  Grasse  in  the  "  Riviera,"  him  long  famous.  It  will  be  remem- 
traveling  as  the  Countess  of  Balmoral,  bered  that  he  presided  over  the  May- 
and  accompanied  by  the  Princess  brick  case,  in  which  capacity  he  ac- 
Beatrice  and  Prince  Henry  of  Bat-  quired  great,  but  undeserved  unpopu- 
tenberg,  the  latter's  husband.  larity  in  certain  quarters. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Thompson,  Arch-  It  is  desirable  to  place  on  record, 
bishop  of  York,  at  the  close  of  the  that  English  public  opinion  almost 
year,  rendered  vacant  this  important  unanimously  indorsed  the  action  of 
and  lucrative  See.  To  fill  this  vacan-  the  people  of  New  Orleans  in  dealing 
cy.  Lord  Salisbury  wisely  selected  out  summary  justice  to  the  assassins 
Dr.  Magee,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  of  the  Mafia  Society,  the  ordinary 
a  broad-minded  churchman  of  ques-  tribunals  proving  incapable  of  grap- 
tionable  orthodoxy,  and  one  of  the  pling  with  the  situation.  The  Times,  in 
wittiest  Bishops  on  the  Bench.  The  particular,  which  is,  in  some  respects, 
non-conformist  ministers  of  North-  the  mouth-piece  of  English  educated 
ampton  and  Northamptonshire  sent  opinion,  while  regretting  the  unfor- 
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tunate  necessitt'  ft 
taken,  yet  justified  i 

EUROPEAN  LABC 
The  strike,  begt 

upon  the  Scottish 
collapsed  after  coni 
There  is  reason  to 
men  on  the  North 
have  their  grievanc 
of  over  -  work  ten 
The  men  of  the  Ci 
ian  and  Glasgow  & 
western,  who  struck 
out  of  sympathy,  si 
have  had  no  cause  f  c 
plaint;  and  it  is  difS 
appreciate  the  wise 
their  turning  out. 
Had  the  men  on 
these  lines  not 
struck,  the  North 
British  Company, 
who  were  the  worst 
oflEenders,  would 
have  been  compel- 
led to  capitulate  or  . 
lose  their  trade, 
which  would  go  to 
the  other  lines.  ■ 
Moreover,  public 
opinion,  an  essen- 
tial element  to  be 
reckoned  with  in 
modernstrikes,was 
alienated  from  the 
strikers  by  their 
utterly  unnecessa- 
ry attempt  to  para- 
lyze the  carrying- trade  of  the  country,  hours  over-time  at  a  period  of  great 
Nor  were  the  inflammatory  speeches  business  pressure.  Subsequently  a 
of  professional  agitators,  and  the  nu-  deputation  of  the  clerks  attended  the 
merous  acts  of  lawlessness  committed  Postmaster-General,  who  promised  to 
in  connection  with  the  strike,  likely  allow  the  men  to  return  to  their  du- 
to  conciliate  public  sympathy.  At  ties,  it  having  been  explained  that  the 
Strathaven,  serious  damage  was  done  men  acted  under  a  misapprehension, 
to  the  company's  rolling-stock  by  a  Dock  disputes  have  been  general 
band  of  masked  strikers ;  and,  at  throughout  England,  notably  at  the 
Motherwell,  the  military  had  to  be  London  docks,  the  Albert  docks,  and 
called  out  to  quell  the  rioting.  It  is  the  docks  of  Cardiff  and  Liverpool, 
true  that  an  irresponsible  section  of  Strikes  have  been  attended  with  con- 
the  public  attended  street  processions  siderable  disorder;  and,  in  some  cases, 
of  the  strikers,  and  accorded  them  heavy  fines  have  been  imposed  on 
sympathy.  secretaries  of  trades-unions,  for  intim- 

Early  in  January,  240  clerks,  em-  idation.  The  tin-plate  workers,  on 
ployed  in  the  Savings  Bank  Depart-  strike  for  three  months  at  Swansea, 
ment  of  the  General  Postoffice,  were  returned  to  work  with  an  advance  of 
suspended  for  refusing  to  work  two  wages. 
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Owing  to  the  attempted  coercion  of  Hanover  after  his  defeat  in  1866,  and 
the  new  trades-union,  the  Shipping  used  by  Bismarck  to  subsidize  the 
Federation  gave  notice,  that,  on  and  famous  Reptile  Press,  The  organ  of 
after  the  23d  of  February,  no  member  Herr  Richter,  the  leader  of  the  Lib- 
of  the  Federation  would  employ  any  eral  party,  insists  on  Bismarck  being 
man  who  would  not  pledge  himself  to  compelled  to  reimburse,  out  of  his 
carry  out  his  agreement  in  accordance  own  pocket,  large  sums  of  money  used 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  for  political  purposes  by  him  out  of 
Shipping  Act.     The    Labor    Union  this  fund. 

having  placed  a  boycott  on  all  vessels         _„_  \oei.Tei,wei  ^^^  i^<?Bw  a  ^xr 

in  the  Thames,  the  Shipping  Federa-  ^"^  CENSUS  OF  GERMANY. 
tion  opened  free-labor  centres  in  var-  The  provisional  results  of  the  cen- 
ious  places  in  the  blocked  district,  sus  for  the  whole  Empire,  taken  in 
These  energetic  measures  of  the  Fed-  December,  have  been  published;  and 
eration  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  show  a  total  population  of  49,500,000, 
Unionist  manifesto,  as  well  as  of  the  being  an  increase  of  over  two-and-a- 
boycott  on  the  vessels  of  the  Federa-  half  millions  since  1885  (about  5  per 
tion  in  the  Thames.  cent).     The  figures  are  made  up  as 

InGermany,  the  Emperor  set  about  follows:  Prussia,  30,000,000;  Bavaria, 
the  formation  of  a  Council  of  Arbitra-  5,500,000;  Saxony,  3,500,000;  Wiirtem- 
tion  for  the  settlement  of  dock  dis-  berg,  2,035,443.  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
putes  at  the  Imperial  dock-yard.  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  have  each 

In  Vienna  there  was,  in  February,  a  a  little  over  a  million  and  a  half. 

great  strike  among  the  shoemakers.  ^-,„,,«  i^en.«A%f  A«.«TA«nc« 

In  England  a  Royal  Commission  has  OTHER  GERMAN  AFFAIRS. 

been  appointed  to  consider  and  re-  The  Government  has,  for  some  time 

port  on  the  labor  questions  of  the  day;  past,  been  extensively  engaged  in  the 

and  a  select  committee  has  been  nom-  manufacture  of  a  smokeless  powder, 

inated  to  report  on  the  hours  of  rail-  by  means  of  a  secret  process  purchased 

way  servants.  from  the  inventor  at  g^eat  expense. 

r^cDiuiAM  orfcT  fri/^AT    AT7crAVDe       The  greatest  vigilance  has  been  main- 
GERMAN  POLITICAL  AFFAIRS.      tained  to  preserve  the  secret,  and  to 

Little  of  political  interest  has  lately  jealously  guard  the  powder  itself, 
transpired.  The  estimates  for  South-  Nevertheless,  considerable  constema- 
west  Africa  amounted  to  300,000  m.  tion  has  been  caused  by  the  discovery 
In  the  discussion  thereon  in  the  that  hundreds  of  kilogrammes  of  the 
Reichstag,  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  in-  new  rifle  cartridges  loaded  with  the 
timated  that  the  coming  year  would  powder  had  been  stolen  by  a  non- 
be  an  experimental  one,  but  that  he  commissioned  officer  from  the  Span- 
had  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  dau  workshops,  and  sold  in  the  city 
German  protectorate  in  this  district;  for  22  marks  per  100  kilogrammes, 
and  he  confessed  himself  a  colonial  Prince  Waldeck  was  betrothed  at 
enthusiast.  He  denied  the  rumors  that  the  Castle  of  Bueksburg  to  the  Prin- 
the  Government  contemplated  a  sale  cess  Louise  of  Schleswig  -  Holstein. 
of  the  mines  to  some  other  Power.        Prince  Waldeck,  who  is  in  his  6ist 

On  the  2d  of  February,  the  Kaiser  year,  is  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of 
accepted  the  resignation  of  Count  Albany,  and  of  the  Queen  Regent  of 
Waldersee,   the  Chief  of  the  Grand  Holland. 

General  Staff;  but  refused  the  Count  ^^^..^^^ 

the  permission  he  craved,  to  retire  in-  P^OF-  KOCH'S  DISCOVERY. 

to  private  life.  His  Majesty  requested  On  the  15th  of  January,  Dr.  Koch's 
the  Count  to  take  command  of  the  long  deferred  statement  as  to  the 
army  corps  which  guards  the  native  method  of  procuring  the  celebrated 
province  of  the  Empress.  lymph  was  published.     Beyond  stat- 

A  government  bill  is  said  to  be  in  ing  that  the  new  remedy  was  a  40  or 
preparation,  which  deals  with  the  50  per  cent  glycerine  extract,  derived 
Guelph  Fund,  the  fund  originally  from  the  killed  pure  culture  of  the 
confiscated  from  the  Guelph  King  of  tubercle  bacilli,  the  professor  gave 
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little  information  of  any  practical  use;  temal  tuberculosis,    15   were  cured, 

and  confessed  that  "for  the  present  148  much  improved,  237  slightly  im- 

at  least,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  proved,  198  no  better,  and  9  died. 

specific  influence  which  the  remedy, 

iraccurateiy  defined  doses,  exercises  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT, 
upon  tuberculous  tissue."  Prof.  Vir-  The  elections  for  the  French  Sen- 
chow,  lecturing  before  the  Medical  ate  werecarried  out  on  Sunday,  tan- 
Association,  intimated  his  opinion  that  uary4th;  and  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
the  lymph  caused  the  bacilli  to  migrate  Republicans,  who  gained  eleven  seats, 
to  parts  of  the  body  previously  un-  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  M.  de  Freycinet 
affected  with  disease,  and  that  abdom-  were  amount  those  returned, 
inal  typhus  is  caused  by  the  adminis-  The  session  opened  on  the  13th  of 
tration  of  the  lymph;  and  he  stated  January,  M.  Floquet  being  re-elected 
that  he  had  detected  symptoms  of  the  President  for  the  year.  In  the  Cham- 
presence  of  that  disease  in  patients  ber  of  Deputies,  M,  Yves-Guyot,  the 
who  had  been  inoculated  therewith.  — 

The  most  important  effect  observed 
by  the  Professor,  was  the  development 
of  a  fresh  crop  of  tubercles  after  the 
injection,  occurring  especially  in  the 
pleura  pericardium  and  peritoneum; 
and,  in  the  case  of  these  serous  mem- 
branes, he  finds  that  the  statement, 
that  the  substance  of  the  tubercle  is 
destroyed  by  the  remedy,  is  not  con- 
firmed by  experiments.  He  there- 
fore insists  on  the  greatest  caution  in 
the  use  of  the  lymph. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  medical 
world  is  that  Professor  Koch  has  not 
made  a  full  disclosure,  a  fact  which 
the  Profes.sor  himself  admitted  before 
starting  for  Egypt;  and  the  greatest 
divergence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 

merits  of  the  remedy.    All  however  Ministerof  PublicWorks.experienced, 

seem  agreed  upon  one  thing,  namely,  early  in  the  session,  a  very  unpleasant 

that  in  severe  cases  of  old-standing  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  subject  of 

phthisis,  the  remedy  is  powerless,  and  warming  railroad  carriages;  and,  at 

that  its  beneficial  effects  are  most  one  time,  it  looked  as  if  the  Minister 

noticed  in  cases  of  lupus,  and  diseases  would  have  to  resign, 

of  the  bone.     The  best  medical  ex-  In  February,  a  bill,  which  had  al- 

perts  in  this  country  consider  that  it  ready  been  adopted  by  the  Senate, 

IS  still  premature  to  express  an  opin-  was  introduced  in  the  Chamber,  for 

ion  on  the  merits  of  the  remedy.  the  regulation  of  the  work  of  women 

The  official    Government  reports,  and  children  in  factories,  one  of  the 

however,  tend  to  correct  somewhat  clauses  of  which  provides  that  children 

the  reaction  which  has  set  in  against  undereighteen  and  all  women  should 

the  lymph.     They  are  based  on  sta-  be  exempted  from  work  on  one  day 

tistics  from  55   hospitals,  where,  in  of  the  week.     The  clause  in  question 

eight  weeks,  2,172  patients  were  treat-  wascarried;  but  an  amendment  mak- 

ed  with  17,500  injections.     The  max-  ing  Sunday  the  day  of  rest,  was  re- 

imiim  injections  for  one  person  were  jected  by  a  large  majority, 

fifty-four,  and  the  largest  dose  3.816  The  Budget  for  the  year  1892  was 

grammes.    Of  1,061  patients  suffering  presented  in  February,  estimating  the 

from  internal   tuberculosis,    13  were  revenue  at  3, 218, 404,133  francs,  and 

cured.  171  much  improved,  194  slight-  the  expenditures  at  3,217,815,525,  be- 

ly  improved,   586  no  better,  and  46  ing  an  increase  of  53,106,506  francs  in 

died.     Out  of  708  sufferers  from  ex-  the  receipts,  and  53,033,976  in  the  ex- 
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penditures.  On  the  Government  ask-  A  further  result  was  the  enforcing, 
ing  for  supplementary  credits,  the  more  strictly  than  ever,  of  the  obnox- 
Budget  Committee  severely  criticised  ious  passport  regulations,  which  had 
these  requisitions;  and  ordered  them  been  somewhat  relaxed,  in  Alsace- 
to  be  returned  for  further  amendment,  Lorraine. 

on  the  ground  that  the  Government  The  suppression  by  the  Govem- 
should  have  foreseen  the  emergencies  ment  of  Sardou's  play  of  "Thermidor," 
in  question,  and  have  provided  for  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  was  generally 
them  in  the  Budget.  regarded  as  a  sign  of  weakness  on  the 

A  matter  which  has  been  regarded  part  of  the  Government,  and  an  open 
as  of  a  somewhat  portentous  signifi-  avowal  of  their  fear  of  the  Radicals, 
cance,  is  the  exceedingly  friendly  On  the  5th  of  March,  M.  Constans 
understanding  which  seems  to  have  issued  a  decree  for  the  police  to  arrest 
been  come  to  between  France  and  all  persons  engaged  in  professional 
Russia,  culminating  in  a  rumor  that  ready-money  bettmg  at  the  forthcom- 
an  actual  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  ing  races. 

accepted  by  the  Czar.  A  report  that  A  financial  crisis  in  Paris  was  avert- 
President  Camot  would  receive  a  ed  by  the  Bank  of  France  advancing 
Russian  decoration,  the  Grand  Cor-  the  sum  of  60,000,000  francs  to  aid  the 
don  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew,  was  liquidation  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Depots 
shortly  afterwards  confirmed  by  its  et  Compts-Courants,  whose  affairs  had 
presentation  by  the  Russian  Ambas-  become  embarrassed  by  reason  of  the 
sador,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Elys6e,  on  English  and  Argentine  crisis.  Ad- 
the  26th  of  March.  Numerous  mili-  verse  rumors  as  to  the  affairs  of  the 
tary  honors  were  at  the  same  time  Murriettas,  who  were  known  to  have 
conferred  on  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  had  large  dealings  with  the  Soci6t6, 
and  mutual  assurances  of  esteem  and  led  to  the  fear  that  the  Murriettas 
friendship  were  exchanged.  A  few  would  share  in  the  collapse  of  that 
days  after,  the  Czar  personally  pre-  bank.  The  Paris  bankers,  however, 
sented  M.  Briois,  Military  Attach^  of  decided  to  support  the  tottering  house 
the  French  Legation,  with  an  order  after  the  example  set  by  the  London 
set  with  brilliants,  a  portrait  of  him-  bankers  in  the  case  of  the  Barings. 
self  and  his  wife,  and  other  gifts.  Numerous  revolutionary  socialistic 
The  mobilization  of  Russian  troops  meetings  were  held  in  Paris,  on  March 
on  the  Austrian  and  German  frontier,  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  Paris  Com- 
which  shortly  afterwards  followed,  mune,  when  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
coupled  with  the  return  of  M.  Briois,  demonstration  against  M.Jules  Ferry, 
thoroughly  justifies  the  alarm  which  Two  days  afterward,  the  police  raided 
is  felt  for  a  continuance  of  European  the  houses  of  the  leading  Boulangists, 
peace.  and  arrested  Messieurs  Granger  and 

The  Dowager  Empress  Frederick  Roche,  both  members  of  the  Chamber 
visited  Paris  in  February,  with  a  view  of  Deputies,  also  two  anarchist  lead- 
of  inducing  French  artists  to  exhibit  ers,  named  Morphy  and  Caron,  on  the 
at  the  forthcoming  Berlin  exhibition,  charge  of  inciting  to  insurrection. 
She  traveled  incognito,  and  was  re-  Much  damage  was  caused  in  Janu- 
ceived  in  Paris  without  demonstration,  ary  by  the  floods  in  the  north  of 
On  the  object  of  her  visit  becoming  France.  Arras  and  its  neighborhood 
known,  the  French  press,  led  or  rather  were  submerged,  and  the  inhabitants 
hounded  on  by  Mr.  D^roulfede,  be-  were  obliged  to  take  to  the  roofs  of 
came  so  abusive  in  its  remarks,  that,  their  houses,  there  to  await  rescue, 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  public  insult,  Many  horses  and  cattle  were  drowned, 
the  Empress  left  Paris  as  quickly  as  Drs.  Bertin  and  Picq  claim  that  the 
possible,  and  crossed  to  Dover.  As  a  injection  of  goat's  blood  is  a  cure  for 
result  of  this  insult  Mr.  Herbette,  the  tuberculosis,  goats  being  incapable  of 
French  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  was  re-  becoming  infected  with  that  disease, 
called,  on  the  ground,  it  was  said,  that  Some  experiments  were  made,  for 
he  ought  to  have  managed  better —  which  success  was  claimed  at  the 
but  just  exactly  how,  does  not  appear,  time;  but  four  persons  who  had  re- 
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ceived  injections  in  January,  subse-  PORTUGAL. 

quently  died  from  the  effects  of  the 

transfusion  of  the  goat's  blood.  The  Cortes  was  opened  on  Friday, 

^  On  the  14th  of  January,  the  beauti-  the  2d  of  January,  by  the  King  in  per- 
fiil  Palai§  de  Justice,  at  Rouen,  was  son  ;  ana  adjourned  the  next  day, 
partially  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  till  the  2d  of  April.  His  Majesty,  in 
said  to  be  the  finest  example  of  Re-  his  speech,  stated  that  he  hoped  the 
naissance  architecture  extant,  and  was  difficulties  with  Great  Britain  con- 
the  centre  of  attraction  for  admiring  ceming  African  delimitation  would 
tourists.  An  attempt  to  restore  the  be  shortly  arranged,  a  modus  vivendi 
ruined  portion  is  likely  to  be  made.  for  six  months  having  been  agreed 
On  the  3d  of  February  last,  Michael  on.  The  rumor  that  Lord  Salisbury 
Eyraud,  the  murderer  of  M.  Gouff6,  would  decline  to  sign  any  further 
the  Paris  notary,  was  guillotined,  agreement  on  this  subject,  until  it 
The  murder  was  committed  in  July,  had  been  ratified  by  the  Cortes,  roused 
1889.  much  indignation  in  the  press.     Sen- 

A  cv?  A  TOO  T^^T  c»n  A  H.T  ^^^  ^^  Sovcral,  thc  Portuguese  Minis- 

AFFAIRS  IN  SPAIN.  ^^^  ^^  London,  left  Lisbon  the  tliird 

The  first  general  election  of  Depu-  week  in  January  to  resume  the  duties 
ties  for  the  new  Cortes,  under  the  lib-  of  his  post  in  England,  armed  with  a 
eral  measure  of  universal  suffrage  in-  new  scheme  for  arranging  the  Anglo- 
troduced  by  the  late  Premier,  Sefior  Portuguese  difficulty. 
Sagasta,  took  place  on  Sunday,  the  On  the  31st  of  January,  a  serious 
ist  of  February,  The  wisdom  which  riot  of  the  nature  of  a  revolt,  occurred 
had  directed  that  the  elections  should  among  the  troops  stationed  at  Oporto, 
take  place  under  Conservative  aus-  The  city  was  practically  taken  posses- 
pices,  was  made  sufficiently  apparent,  sion  of  by  the  insurgents,  who  caused 
A  great  Conservative  victory  was  se-  all  the  church  bells  to  be  rung,  and 
cured.  The  distribution  of  parties  in  endeavored  to  get  the  people  to  join 
the  new  Chamber  is  as  follows:  289  them,  but  with  only  moderate  success. 
Conservatives;  1 2  Reformists,  follow-  The  regiments  concerned  in  the  revolt 
ers  of  Seilor  Romero  y  Robledo ;  8  were  the  Ninth  Chasseurs,  Tenth  In- 
Dissentient-Liberals;  yCarlists;  5  In-  fantry,  Twentieth  Fiscal  Cavalry, 
dependents;  2  Republican  Autono-  Eighteenth  Infantry,  and  150  men  of 
mists  for  the  Antilles;  25  Republicans  the  foot  guards.  They  marched  to 
for  Spain,  comprising  5  Federalists,  the  Praca  Dom  Pedro,  accompanied 
5  Zarrillists,  5  Possibilists,  and  10  Re-  by  a  band  and  a  considerable  crowd, 
publican  disciples  of  Senor  Salmeron,  crying  "Viva  la  Republica."  They 
formerly  Republican  member  for  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  then  took 
Madrid,  but  defeated  at  the  late  elec-  possession  of  the  Town  Hall,  and  con- 
tion.  stituted  a  Provisional   Government. 

Of  the  Liberals  following  Senor  "Death  to  monarchy"  was. shouted 
Sagasta,  89  have  been  elected  in  Spain,  by  the  insurgents.  On  meeting  the 
and  6  in  Cuba,  making  a  total  of  95,  Municipal  Guard,  they  were  chal- 
composed  of  24  Democrats,  38  Consti-  lenged  to  surrender ;  but,  refusing, 
tutional- Liberals,  20  Liberals  of  the  were  fired  upon,  whereupon  a  panic 
Right,  and  13  Protectionists  of  the  ensued.  The  insurgents  succeeded 
Gamazo  group.  in  occupying  the   Municipal   Palace 

In  Madrid,  six  out  of  the  eight  seats  and  Town  Hall.  A  brigade  of  artil- 
were  secured  by  the  Government,  lery  with  two  cannons  bombarded 
The  elections  were  conducted,  in  gen-  the  Palace,  doing  enormous  damage 
eral,  with  perfect  order ;  but  there  to  the  building,  and  to  the  art  treas- 
were  slight  disturbances  at  Valencia  ures  therein.  By  four  o'clock  the  in- 
and  at  Barcelona,  due,  in  the  last  men-  surgents  surrendered,  or  were  taken 
tioned  case,  to  the  defeat  of  Seiior  prisoners  in  the  grounds  of  the  Town 
Salmeron.  Hall,  which  was  surrounded  by  loyal 

A  new  protective  tariff  came  into  troops;  and  the  revolt  was  at  an  end. 
force  on  the  2d  of  January.  There  has  long  been  a  strong  Repub- 
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Hcan  feeling  in  Oporto.     The  list  of  ITALIAN  POLITICS, 

killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  over 

a  hundred.  In  Italy,  the  Ministerial  crisis,  which 

At  the  court-martial,  held  in  March,  had  been  long  deferred,  at  length  ar- 
Captain  Leitao,  the  prime  mover  of  rived  on  the  jrst  of  January,  As  far 
the  insurrection,  was,  on  the  z3d  of  back  as  May  of  last  year,  vigorous 
the  month,  sentenced  to  six  years'  attacks  had  been  made  on  the  finan- 
imprisonment,  and  ten  years'  banish-  cial  policy  of  the  Government.  The 
ment  in  Africa.     The  other  leaders,  evil  day  was  then  tided  over,  but  it 

was  only  postponed. 
When  Signer  Grimaldi 
presented  his  financial 
statement,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  aSth  of  Janu- 
ary, showing  a  large 
deficit,  it  was  only  the 
signal  for  what  looked 
ominously  like  a  con- 
certed opposition.  The 
House  was  crowded  in 


events  and  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  present 
deficit,  and  was  liberal 
in  hispromises  of  future 
economy.  Signor  Cris- 
pi's  speech,  which  was 
of  the  tu  quoque  order, 
was  far  from  concilia- 
tory, his  denunciation  ol 
his  opponents  being  ve- 
hement,  and  his  lan- 
guage intemperate.  He 
taunted  the  Miughetti 
Cabinet,  defeated  on 
the  Budget  in  1876,  with 
having  pursued  a  ser- 
vile Foreign  policy,  a 
declaration  which  was 
received  with  loud  pro- 
tests and  much  indigna- 
tion. Finally,  the  Gov- 
sioNOR  CRI9P1.  emment  were  defeated 

by  186  to  123  votes,  and 
including  some  lawyers  and  journal-  the  House  adjourned.  The  same  day 
ists,  were  given  sentences  averaging  Crispi  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
three  years'  imprisonment,  and  three  King.  The  new  Ministry  consists  of 
years'  bani,sliment.  One-half  of  the  Marchese  di  Rudini,  Premier,  Minister 
five  hundred  other  persons  accused,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Minister  of 
received  small  sentences,  the  other  Marine,  ad  interim;  Signor  Nicotera, 
half  being  liberated.  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Sig^nor  Lu- 

On  the  ijd  of  February,  the  Gov-  zatti,  Treasury;  Signor  Colombo,  Fi- 
emment  put  forth  a  decree  for  the  nance;  Signor  Pelloux,  War;  and  Sig- 
closingof  all  the  Republican  clubs  in  nor  D'Arco,  Under-Secretary  for  For- 
the  Kingdom,  this  action  being  taken  eign  Affairs. 

with  a  view  to  check  the  rapid  spread       On  the  zist  of  March,  in  a  debate 
of  democratic  ideas.  on  the  revised  Budget,  the  Chamber 
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passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Rudini  A  sad  accident  occurred  in  Rome 
by  zj^  ^°  9^  votes.  through  the  falling  in  of  the  basement 

The  fall  of  Crispi  has  been  hailed   flooring  of  a  house,  and  three  work- 
with  delight  by  the  Clerical  party,  as  men  were  overwhelmed  in  the  debris. 
by  it  the  prospect  of  an  understanding 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirind 
has  been  made  a  possibility. 

The  Pope  celebrated  his  8ist  birth- 
day on  the  3d  of  March,  and  marked 
the  occasion  by  a  reception  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Sacred  College.  His  Holi- 
ness has  had  some  domestic  trouble 
with  his  servants,  who,  be  discovered, 
were  being  tampered  with  by  agents 
of  Signor  Crispi.  He  dismissed  them 
all  in  January. 

On  the  Z4th  of  March,  protocols 
were  exchanged  between  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  and  the  Marchese  di  Rudini, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  delimitation 
of  the  British  and  Italian  spheres  in 
Africa. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  heavy  failures 
were  reported   from  Leghorn.     The  **■  axtohio  starabba  di  rudini. 

Bank  of  Leghorn  suspended  with  Ha-  Italian  puKMitR. 

bilities  of  50,000,000  lire,  or,  in  round  King  Humbert,  hearing  of  the  acci- 
figTires,  something  like  $10,000,000.  dent,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  super- 
Corradini  &  Co.,  bankers  and  mer-  intended  the  work  of  the  rescuers.  He 
chants,  of  Leghorn,  also  failed  on  the  remained  until  the  last  man  had  been 
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recovered,  after  which  he  returned  to  of  the  Czar.  At  Moscow,  the  Press 
the  Quirinal  on  foot,  amid  enthusiastic  Censor  has  ordered  thirteen  verses  of 
cheers.  the  Koran  to  be  expunged. 

ATTc.-i'oiA  uTfXTr^Aov  '^^^  cxpulsiou  of  the  Jews  in  the 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  Terke  regions  of  the  Caucasus  has 

The  Diet  of    Lower  Austria  has  been  ordered.    To  show  the  condition 

passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  closer  of  mediaeval  darkness  in  the  mind  of 

commercial  relations  with  Germany,  the  Russian  Emperor,  the  Times*  cor- 

as  a  complement  of  the  friendly  po-  respondent  tells  the  story  of  a  rich 

litical  relations  existing  between  the  and  influential  Jew,   who  somehow 

two  countries.     On  the  24th  of  Janu-  managed  to  get  a  petition  in  favor  of 

ary,  the  Reichsrath  was  dissolved.  his   co-religionists  delivered  to  and 

The  result  of  the  March  elections  read  by  the  Czar.  His  Imperial  Ma- 
is that  no  German- Liberal  has  been  jesty,  having  read  the  document  care- 
returned  in  the  districts  of  Lower  fully,  wrote  upon  it  as  follows:  "  This 
Austria,  and  not  a  single  Old  Czech  in  memorial  is  written  in  a  very  remark- 
the  rural  districts  of  Bohemia.  In  able  manner.  It  contains  very  strik- 
many  districts,  the  Old  Czechs  re-  ing  arguments.  At  timeis  it  rises  to 
frained  from  voting.  eloquence,  and  it  lays  bare  facts  which 

Much  comment  has  been  excited  by  are  quite  distressing ;  but  we  should 

the  government  decree,  issued  on  all  never  forget  that  it  was  the  Jews  who 

the  Austrian  railroads,  ordering  that  crucified  our  Lord,  and  shed  his  pre- 

none  but  Austrians  or  Hungarians  cious  blood."    Jews  are  pouring  out 

shall    be    employed    in  the  service,  of  Russia  in  large  numbers. 
Foreigners  at  present  employed  are  to       The  Nihilists  have  been  quiet,  not 

be  removed  within  one  year.     This  having  made  any  noteworthy  attempts 

action  is  said  to  have  been  taken  to  or  demonstrations   during    the    last 

provide  room  for  Austrians  dismissed  three  months. 

from  the  railroad  service  of  Germany,  Prince  Bartinieff  has  been  con- 
Russia,  Roumania,  Servia,  and  other  demned,  at  Warsaw,  to  eight  years* 
countries.  The  measure  is,  however,  penal  servitude  for  the  murder,  in 
thought  to  have  been  taken  with  a  po-  July  last,  of  his  mistress,  a  young 
litical,  and  probably  a  military  object,  actress  named  Wisnowska.     Seventy 

A  well-known  merchant  of   Kuf-  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  case 

stein,  in  the  Tyrol,  was  murdered  by  caused  a  great  sensation.  The  Prince's 

an  Italian  Mafia  conspirator,  in  mis-  defense  was  that   the  actress  asked 

take,  it  is  said,  for  some  one  else.  him  to  kill  her ;  and  he  produced  let- 

The  frost  in  Hungary,  this  winter,  ters  from  her  in  support  of  his  state- 
has  been  very  intense.  The  Danube  ment.  Other  letters,  however,  writ- 
was  frozen  over  at  Buda  Pesth,  for  ten  by  the  murdered  woman  to  her 
the  first  time  since  1879.  An  ice-block  mother,  showed  that  she  went  in  fear 
collected,  and  extended  nearly  as  far  of  her  life,  and  named  Bartinieff  as 
as  Vienna.  likely  to  be  her  murderer. 

oTTeoTA  DOBOAOTMr-  trrko  ^irAo  Russia  has  lately  exhibited  an  incli- 

RUSSIA  PREi'ARiNG  FOR  WAR.      nation  to  change  her  economical  pol- 

The  political  situation  in  Russia  has  icy,  and,  without  relinquishing  her 
undergone  considerable  change.  Ru-  protective  principles,  to  follow  the 
mors  of  a  secret  understanding,  if  not  German  Emperor's  plan  of  negotiat- 
an  actual  alliance  with  France,  have  ing  commercial  conventions  on  the 
been  confirmed  by  the  recent  decora-  basis  of  reciprocity.  This  is  certainly 
tions  conferred  on  M.  Carnot  and  his  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  and  any 
Cabinet;  while  the  Russian  mobiliza-  scheme,  however  inadequate,  tending 
tion  of  troops  on  the  Austrian  and  to  relieve  the  poverty-stricken  Rus- 
German  frontiers,  has  created  a  wide-  sian  consumer,  is  a  matter  for  con- 
spread  feeling  of  anxiety.     In  internal  gratulation. 

affairs,  religious  intolerance  and  per-  An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  the 
secutions  still  continue,  and  have  been  Tchevotoneff  coal  mine,  in  January, 
extended  to  the  Mussulman  subjects  killed  40  miners. 


BELGIAN  AFFAIRS  ""^^  ^  strange  and  lamentable  coinci- 

,    , , '.     „  dence.   On  the  very  same  day,  twenty- 

A  great  meeting  was  held  m  Brus-  two  years  ago,  the  only  son  of  King 
sels,  in  January,  to  demonstrate  m  fa-   Leopold  died.     The  news  of  Prince 
vor  of  a  revision  of  the  Constitution   Baldwin's  death  plunged   the  whole 
in  the  way  of  universal  suffrage.   The  nation  into  a  profound  astonishment 
King,  replying  to  a  deputation  of  work-  ^^  g^gf  _     The  Prince  had  been  suf- 
mg-raen.  said  that  he  was  prohibited  ferfng  from   a  slight  cold  for  a  few 
by  the  Constitution  from  personal  in-   ^^^^  ^jj^^  suddenly  pneumonia  set 
in,  and  in  48  hours  the  young  man 
had  ceased  to  live.    The  hopes  of  the 
country  are  now  centred  in  Prince 
Albert,  the  other  son  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  a  hoy  of  16,  who  has  just 
entered  the  Military  School.     Pnnce 
Baldwin  was  buried  at   Brussels  on 
the  jgth  of  January,   amid  general 
manifestations  of  sorrow.     The  Salic 
law,  which  excludes  females  from  the 
throne,  obtains  in  Belgium  ;  but,  in 
the  event  of  the  Count  of  Flanders 
(the  heir-apparent)  and  his  son  Al- 
bert both  predeceasing  Kinjg  Leopold, 
the  latter  has,  by  the  Constitution,  the 
right  of  appointing  his  successor. 

SERVIA. 

A  powerful  agitation  is  on  foot  to 
secure  the  expulsion  of  Queen  Natalie. 
PRINCE  BALDWIN.  OP  pLANDERs,  A  Hvely  parage  of  arms  between  M. 

L4TB  HEIR  TO  THE  BELoiAH  THRONE.  Ristitch  aud  the  irfepFessible  Queen, 

has  ended  in  that  lady  declaring  ber 
terference  in  their  behalf.  The  sub-  intention  of  effacing  herself,  and  re- 
ject came  up  for  discussion  in  the  tiring  to  a  foreigrn  country  at  an  early 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu-  date.  The  Queen  had  charged  if. 
ties,  early  in  March.  The  Premier,  Ristitch  with  having  supported  King 
M.  Beemaert,  declared  in  the  name  Milan  in  his  divorce  proceedings.  M. 
-of  the  Government,  that,  as  the  work  Ristitch  replied  by  publishing  a  por- 
■of  revision  would  be  a  national  under-  tion  of  his  correspondence  with  King 
taking,  "a  patriotic  agreement  was  Milan  in  1888,  which  showed  him  op- 
necessary  upon  the  subject."  The  posed  thereto.  M.  Ristitch,  in  his  let- 
Ministenal  scheme  extends  the  privi-  ter  to  the  Queen,  which  bears  date 
lege  of  voting  to  those  occupying  the  8th  of  January,  sets  forth  very 
unfurnished  lodgings.  The  register  fully  the  circumstances  which  have 
would  thereby  show  an  increase  of  led  to  Her  Majesty's  present  unfor- 
<oo,ooo  votes.  The  principle  of  pro-  tunate  position,  and  points  out  that 
portional  representation  is  to  be  ap-  she  has  no  one  to  blame  but  herself. 
plied  to  all  elections;  and  the  Senate  The  letter  complains  of  the  ambition 
IS  to  be  reorganized,  and  to  be  elected  of  a  daughter  of  plain  M.  Kechko, 
by  Provincial  councils.  The  Govern-  who,  not  content  with  the  royalty  she 
ment  desire  to  take  the  control  of  the  had  acquired  by  her  marriage  with 
police  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Com-  the  King,  had  intrigued  to  secure  a 
munal  authorities,  and  to  invest  the  position  which  "was  contrary  to  the 
King  with  more  public  authority  in  Constitution  and  the  traditions  of  the 
^neral  than  he  now  possesses.  Servian  Nation."   This  crushing  reply 

The  death  of  Prince  Baldwin,  of  hasledHer Majesty todeclinefurther 
Flanders,  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  communication  with  the  Regency, 
Belgian  throne,  on  the  aad  of  January,  and  to  assert  her  intentions  of  resid- 
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ing  abroad  until  her  son  attains  his  emment  requested  M.  Stambouloff  to 

majority.     The  Regents,  in  co-opera-  expel  from  Bulgaria  all  Russian  Ni- 

tion  with  the  Government,  have  drawn  hilists.      As    the    aforesaid    Russian 

up  a  new  law,  finally  adjusting  the  agents,  spies,  and  agitators  invariably 

relations  of   members  of  the  royal  palm  themselves  off  as  Nihilists,  M. 

family.  Stambouloff  finds  his  difficulty  solved, 

Russia  has  presented  Servia  with  a  and  his  work  made  remarkably  easy 

large  quantity  of  military  stores,  in-  for  him.     Thirty  Russian   spies  and 

eluding  60,000  Berdan  rifles,  and  sev-  agents    have  been    already  marked 

eral  pieces  of  field  cannon  and  moun-  down  for  expulsion, 

tain  batteries,  as  well  as  cavalry  sabres  In  February  another  plot  was  dis- 

and  ammunition.   This  liberality  Bui-  covered  against  Prince  Ferdinand  and 

garia  regards  with  considerable  and  his  Ministers,  and  three  arrests  were 

not  unnatural  alarm.  made.   Three  other  conspirators,  how- 

ever,  succeeded  in  escaping,  including 

BULGARIA.  ^i^g  leader.   On  the  27th  of  the  foUow- 

For  a  long  time,  Bulgaria  has  been  ing  month,  as  the  Premier  (M.  Stam- 
the  resort  of  spies  and  agents  of  Rus-  bouloff)  and  M.  Baltcheff  (Minister  of 
sia ;  and  great  embarrassment  has  Finance),  who  had  been  walking  to- 
been  caused  the  Government  by  rea-  gether,  approached  their  official  resi- 
son  of  the  secret  workings  of  these  dence  in  Sofia,  a  man  suddenly  pre- 
gentry.  A  very  strong  suspicion  was  sented  himself,  and  fired  three  shots 
entertained,  on  the  discovery  of  the  from  a  revolver  at  M.  Baltcheff,  who 
Panitza  plot  last  year,  that  Russia  was  dropped  dead.  The  assassin,  who  was 
at  the  bottom  of  that  conspiracy;  but  assisted  by  three  accomplices,  man- 
no  evidence  sufficiently  strong  could  aged  to  escape.  It  was  about  eight 
be  brought  forward  at  the  time  to  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  it  is  thought 
identify  her  therewith.  Fear  of  the  that  the  man  mistook  M.  Baltcheff  for 
wounding  of  Russian  susceptibilities  M.  Stambouloff.  This  horrible  trag- 
has  hitherto  prevented  M.  Stambou-  edy  has  filled  the  nation  with  grief, 
loff  from  taking  energetic  proceedings  consternation,  and  apprehension  for 
to  rid  his  country  of  this  evil  brood,  the  future.  The  funeral  of  the  mur- 
At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter,  how-  dered  Minister,  which  was  an  impos- 
ever,  while  suffering  from  a  panic  ing  ceremony,  was  attended  by  Prince 
caused  by  a  somewhat  lively  year's  Ferdinand.  Thousands  of  the  popu- 
record  of  Nihilism,  the  Russian  Gov-  lace  took  part  in  the  procession. 
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THE  TURKISH  EMPIRE.  danger,  too,  was  emphasized  by  the 

continuous  concentration  of  Russian 

THE  troubles  that  occurred  last  troops  on  the  frontier,  accompanied 
year  between  the  Sublime  Porte  with  rumors  of  plots  and  disturbances 
and  the  Greek  and  Armenian  at  Erzeroum  and  elsewhere. 
Churches,havebeen,at  least  temporar-  A  free  pardon  has  been  extended 
ily,  settled  through  the  personal  inter-  to  all  Armenians  implicated  in  the 
vention  of  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Hamid.  troubles  of  last  year;  and,  on  January 
Such  a  course,  indeed,  he  was  com-  6th  last,  which,  in  the  Russo-Greek 
pelled  to  take.  Events  seemed  daily  calendar,  corresponds  to  the  25th  of 
more  and  more  to  indicate  that  unless  December,  1890,  all  the  Greek  and 
the  troubles  of  his  Armenian  subjects  Armenian  temples,  which  had  been 
should  be  alleviated  in  some  way,  their  closed  throughout  the  Ottoman  Em- 
egress  from  his  dominions  would  soon  pire,  were  re-opened  with  the  celebra- 
deprive  him  of  the  last  remnant  of  tion  of  an  elaborate  Christmas  mass, 
that  nationality  under  his  sway.     The       It  might  be  noted,  that  it  was  not 
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the  Porte  that  kept  the  doors  of  the  available  means  seemed  useless  to 
churches  closed ;    but  this  measure  check  the  spread  of  the  plague  as  long 
was  taken  by  the  Phanar,  or  Greek  as  a  victim  was  left. 
Saint  Synode,  of  Constantinople,  be-  iMniA 

cause  its  protest  against  the  appoint-  INDIA. 

ment  of  two  Bulgarian  bishops  to  Ma-  A  rebellion  in  Burmah  has  lately 
cedonian  dioceses,  and  against  grant-  caused  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  The 
ing  to  the  Bul^aro-Macedonian  lower  Tswabwa  of  Wuntho,  a  native  chief 
clergy  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  of  considerable  importance,  had  long 
same  dress  as  that  worn  by  the  regu-  been  intriguing,  and  finally  rose 
lar  Greek  Orthodox  priests,  had  been  against  the  British,  repeatedly  attack- 
unheeded  by  the  Turkish  Govern-  ing  the  post  at  Kawlin.  Repulsed  in 
ment.  About  the  middle  of  last  De-  his  attacks,  he  concentrated  his  forces 
cember,  negotiations  began  again;  and  in  Wuntho.  A  body  of  1,500  men  was 
it  appears  that  the  demands  of  the  organized  by  Sir  A.  MacKenzie,  and 
Saint  Synode  were  modified  so  as  sent  against  him,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
merely  to  include  that  no  more  Bui-  venting  his  escape  to  the  mountains, 
garian  bishops  should  be  appointed  where  he  would  be  able  to  continue  a 
to  Macedonian  dioceses.  The  exact  guerrilla  warfare.  About  the  middle 
terms  of  the  arrangement  arrived  at  of  February,  a  fight  took  place  on  the 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Phanar  are  frontier  of  Wuntho,  resulting  in  the 
not  reported.  A  further  keeping  of  overthrow  of  the  insurgents,  with  the 
the  churches  closed  would  have  caused  loss  of  fifty  of  their  number.  Having 
the  deepest  discontent,  for  Christmas  occupied  the  province,  the  British  in- 
is  the  greatest  holiday  of  the  year  for  tend  to  disarm  and  annex  it. 
Orthodox  believers.  The  expedition  against  the  Thetta 

The  British  Embassy  at  Constanti-  Chins,  sent  to  punish  the  tribes  for 
nople  has  long  contemplated  the  effec-  the  murder  of  Mr.  Wetherall  and  for 
tive  abolition  of  the  Turkish  slave  other  outrages,  secured  the  submis- 
trade.  In  spite  of  its  formal  abolition,  sion  of  the  villagers  after  a  hard  fight 
the  nefarious  traffic  prevails  every-  outside  Thetta,  in  which  Lieutenant 
where  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  most  James  was  killed, 
of  the  freed  negroes  becoming  re-en-  In  Indian  home  affairs,  the  main 
slaved.  The  Embassy  has  lately  pro-  topic  of  discussion  is  still  the  "  age  of 
jected  a  practical  scheme  for  remedy-  consent "  in  the  matter  of  child-mar- 
ing  the  evil;  and,  early  in  February,  riages.  Popular  opinion  is  about 
the  Sultan  signified  his  approval,  and  evenly  divided,  and  the  native  press 
promised  his  assistance.  In  Constan-  is  rather  indifferent.  It  is  the  pur- 
tinople;  Smjrma,  Tripoli,  Jedda,  and  pose  of  the  Government  to  respect 
other  centres,  homes  are  to  be  estab-  native  traditional  customs  as  far  as  is 
lished,  controlled,  and  supported  by  consistent  with  a  practicable  allevia- 
the  State,  where  freed  slaves  can  be  tion  of  the  evils.  When  a  bill  was 
hired  for  service,  and  their  children  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Coun- 
educated.  Provision  is  also  made  for  cil,  placing  the  "  age  of  consent "  at 
the  settlement  of  the  families  of  man-  twelve,  instead  of  ten  years  as  before, 
iimitted  slaves  on  state  lands.  the   Viceroy,   Lord   Lansdowne,   de- 

clared  that  this  moderate  alteration 
ASIATIC  RUSSIA.  ^^  necessary;  uttering,  at  the  same 

The  early  part  of  the  present  year  time,  the  assurance  that  no  other  por- 
is  darkened  with  reports  of  the  terri-  tion  of  the  marriage  customs,  not 
ble  ravages,  throughout  Siberia,  of  a  even  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  would 
pestilence  known  as  the  "  black  death."  be  interfered  with.  Native  feeling,  in 
By  the  middle  of  January,  the  whole  general,  opposes  the  change  on  relig- 
of  Asiatic  Russia  from  Samarcandto  ious  grounds;  and  the  bill  has  had 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi  was  afflicted  strong  opponents  in  several  of  the 
with  the  disease.  At  Obdorsk,  near  native  members,  notably  the  Ben- 
the  mouth  of  the  Obi,  thousands  died,  galee.  Sir  Romesh  Chunder  Mitter. 
owing  to  the  lack  of  physicians.    All       The  Indian  Census  was  taken  on 
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Fridaynight,  February  27,  throughout  deposition  of  the  Rajah  of  Manipur^ 

almost  the  entire  country.     In  the  the  British  camp,  which  was  garri- 

Malabar  district,  it  was  taken    the  soned  by  a  strong  force  of  Goorkhas,. 

next  morning.   The  enumerator's  task  native  infantry,  was  attacked  by  hos- 

here,  as  elsewhere,  is  by  no  means  tile  tribes.     A  desperate  fight  ensued 

enviable.     Snakes  and  wild  beasts  in-  for  two  days,  in  which  about  470  of 

f  est  the  paddy  flats  that  have  to  be  the  Goorkhas  were  killed, 
traversed.    The  municipal  authorities       The  Rajah,  on  being  deposed,  had 

at  Bangalore,  however,  magnanimous-  appealed  to  the  Viceroy;  and  Mr.  Quin- 

ly  ordered  all  dogs  to  be  tied  up  so  as  ton  was  sent  to  settle  the  trouble, 

to  prevent  a  repetition  of  former  mis-  The  Goorkhas  sustained  the  fight  un- 

haps.    From  the  first  rough  estimates,  til  their  ammunition   gave  out.    A 

the  condition  of  population  appears  meeting  was  then  proposed  to  arrange 

only  fairly  satisfactory.     Some  large  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.     The 

cities,  such  as  Madras  with  450,000,  enemy  seemed  to  agree  to  this,  but 

and  Bombay  with  804,464  souls,  made  treacherously  seized  as  prisoners  all 

a  smaller  showing  than  anticipated;  the  British  officers  who  went  out  to 

but  Calcutta,  it  is  expected,  will  mus-  treat  with  them,  including  the  Chief 

ter   750,000  inhabitants.     In   Lower  Commissioner.     They  then  resumed 

Bengal,  an  increase  has  occurred  from  the  attack  on  the  Residency  at  Mani- 

sixty-nine  and  one-half   to  seventy-  pur,  whither  the  British  forces  had 

four  millions,  centred  chiefly  in  the  retired.     To  hold  the  Residency  was 

tea  districts  and  near  Calcutta.     In  impossible;  and  its  defenders  retired 

Burmah,  the  population  is  seven  and  fighting  across  the  hills,  a  remnant  of 

one-half  millions,  a  considerable  ad-  them  finally  meeting  a  detachment  of 

vance.  friendly  troops.     It  is  reported  that 

Toward  the  end  of  January,  a  plague  about  200  soldiers  of  the  Bengal  In- 

of  locusts  afflicted    the   Rawulpindi  fan  try  and  80  Goorkhas,  who  were 

district  in  North-western  India.   Rail-  marching  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble^ 

way  trains   are  said   to    have  been  have  shared  the  fate  of  their  comrades, 

blocked  by  the  immense  heaps  of  in-  Troops  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 

sects;  and,  at  Thelum,  the  clouds  of  mountain  batteries  have  been  hurried 

flying  locusts  darkened  the  air  like  a  into  Assam  and  the  neighboring  prov- 

thunder-storm.     A  similar  phenome-  inces.    At  the  end  of  March  the  out- 

non,  at  the  same  time,  in  Victoria,  look  for  an  immediate  submission  of 

New   South   Wales,   caused    terrible  the  tribes  was  by  no  means  reassuring, 
devastation.  r-xi»MA 

The  growth  of  the  Indian  cotton  china. 

manufactures  has  resulted  in  serious       At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 

detriment   to   the    manufactures    of  Chinese  Court  was  called   upon   to 

Great  Britain.     In  1890  the  shipments  mourn  the  death  of  the  late  Prince 

of  yarn  and  twist  from  Great  Britain  Ch'un,  father  of  the  reigning  Emper- 

to  India  fell  off  5,000,000  lbs.;  to  Chi-  or.     Honors  to  the  dead  in  China  are 

na,  3,000,000  lbs.;  and  to  Japan,  4,000,-  usually  most  elaborate;  and  the  two 

000  lbs.     Last  year  there  were  3,250,-  most  honorable  titles  possible  were 

000  spindles  working,  compared  with  conferred  upon  the  Prince,  namely^ 

400,000  in  1870;   and  the  indications  "Prince  Virtuous"  and  "The  Em per- 

are  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  or's   Father,"   by  which  he  will   be 

century  the  entire  demand  of  Asia  known  to  posterity.     The  Emperor, 

will  be  supplied  by  India.  nevertheless,  is  not  performing  the 

On  March  29,  news  was  received  of  mourning  prescribed  for  a  son  in  hon- 

serious  trouble  in   the    Province   of  or  of  a  father,  for  the  reason,  that 

Assam.     During  a  durbar,  or  confer-  when  adopted  as  heir  by  the  previous 

ence,   between   Chief    Commissioner  Emperor,  he  officially  ceased  to  be  a 

Quinton  and  some  of  the  leading  na-  son  to  the  late  Prince.    He  will  mourn, 

tives,  held  with  a  view  of  arresting  therefore,  only  one  year  instead  of 

the  Jubraj,  one  of  the  chiefs  impli-  three;   and,  instead  of  the  orthodox 

cated  in  the  late  feud  that  led  to  the  sack-cloth,  the  emblems  of  mourning 
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consist  of  white  silk  garments,  which  his  nearest  relatives  and  highest  Min- 
are  worn  for  eleven  days,  and  after-  isters,  in  approaching  him,  had  to 
wards  plain  robes.  The  usual  course  prostrate  themselves  upon  the  floor, 
of  audiences  and  New  Year's  recep-  with  downcast  eyes,  and  perform  the 
tions  was  not  interfered  with,  though  Kaou-Taou,  which  consisted  in  mak- 
music  was  forbidden  at  all  of  them,      ing  three  kneelings-down  and  nine 

Under  the  progressive  rule  of  the  "  prostemations,"  and  was  required 
present  Emperor,  the  fixity  of  charac-  even  before  a  yellow  draped  manikin 
ter  that  has  from  time  immemorial  representing  the  Emperor, 
characterized  the  civilization  of  the  The  representatives  of  foreign  rul- 
Chinese,  and  pervaded  all  their  insti-  ers  could  hardly  be  expected  to  per- 
tutions,  social  and  political,  is  giving  form  such  abject  rites.  On  refusing, 
way  before  the  advancine^  spirit  of  they  were  forbidden  all  entry  into  His 
modem  development.  Though  the  Majesty's  presence.  Mr.  Ward,  how- 
oldest  of  civilizations,  the  Chinese  ever,  an  American  Minister  some 
have  been  described  as  "  a  nation  of  thirty  years  ago,  secured  permission 
grown-up  children,"  from  the  fact  to  approach  the  Emperor,  bending 
that  their  history  has  contained  no  only  one  knee  as  he  saluted  him.  In 
principle  of  movement  or  develop-  1873,  too,  on  June  29,  a  reception  was 
ment  that  has  advanced  them  beyond  accorded  the  Foreign  Ministers.  For 
the  stage  apparent  when  our  race  was  thirteen  years  they  had  pressed  for  an 
in  its  infancy.  A  more  liberal  spirit  audience,  until  the  Ambassador  from 
is,  however,  prevailing ;  and  one  re-  Japan  obtained  the  privilege,  threat- 
markable  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  ening  that  a  further  refusal  would 
the  change  that  has  very  recently  cause  a  rupture  between  Japan  and 
occurred  m  the  diplomatic  relations  China.  Within  a  short  time  thereaf- 
between  the  Chinese  Government  and  ter,  the  Emperor  died,  and  the  Man- 
Foreign  Ministers  accredited  to  the  darins  regarded  his  death  as  a  judg- 
Imperial  Court.  With  few  exceptions,  ment  from  Heaven, 
these  men  have  never  been  allowed  During  the  Regency  of  the  Dow- 
into  the  Emperor's  presence,  but  have  ager  Empress,  the  matter  did  not  come 
had  to  transact  business  with  the  up;  but,  to  the  terror  of  his  Ministers, 
Tsung  Li  Yamen,  or  Foreign  Affairs  shortly  after  the  little  Emperor  came 
Bureau.  to  the  throne  about  two  years  ago,  he 

The  present  young  Emperor  has  announced  his  intention  of  sweeping 
frequently  appeared  anxious  to  throw  away  forever  the  traditional  etiquette 
off  the  traditional  "red  tape."  He  that  prevented  the  admission  of  Minis- 
reflects,  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  ters  irom  foreign  Powers  into  his  pres- 
liberal  and  progressive  spirit  that  ence,  as  men  into  the  presence  of  a 
characterized  his  late  Ambassador,  man.  The  dreaded  Imperial  decree 
the  Marquis  Tseng.  He  sees  that  a  was  issued  on  the  12th  of  December 
spirit  of  exclusiveness  can  no  longer  last.  After  highly  complimenting  the 
effect  for  the  Celestial  Empire  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  at  Pekin,itor- 
ends  it  may  once  have  served;  and  dered  that  a  reception  in  their  honor 
that  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  re-  should  take  place  during  the  period 
tain  the  traditional  idea  that  the  Chi-  of  the  first  moon  of  the  next  year;  and 
nese  are  better  than  the  rest  of  the  it  also  made  the  Mandarins  themselves 
world.  His  liberal  tendencies  have  participants  in  the  criminal  procedure, 
frequently  brought  him  into  sharp  by  compelling  the  great  lords  of  the 
controversy  with  his  Ministers;  but  Tsung  Li  Yamen  to  give,  in  the  pal- 
he  has  finally  defied  the  wrath  of  ace  of  the  Foreign  Office,  next  day,  a 
Heaven  and  the  traditions  of  Chinese  sumptuous  banquet  to  the  Foreign 
etiquette,  by  allowing  "  foreign  dev-  Ministers,  at  which  all  should  meet  as 
ils  "  to  stand  on  their  feet  in  his  pres-  equals.  It  also  enacted  that  at  the 
ence  and  look  him  in  the  face.  The  same  epoch,  every  year,  the  ceremony 
Son  of  Heaven,  he  had  always  been  should  be  repeated. 
as  solitary  as  a  god.  Scarcely  could  In  spite  of  Conservative  opposition, 
mortal  eye  look  upon  him  ;  for  even  the  Emperor  kept  his  promise  early 
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in  March.  To  maintain  his  prestige  which  came  away  from  the  island  on 
among  his  subjects,  however,  he  re-  pre-arranged  signals  being  given, 
ceived  the  Ministers  in  the  audience  In  January,  terrible  floods  and  f  am - 
hall  for  tributaries,  not  in  the  actual  ine  prevailed  in  the  interior  districts 
palace ;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  of  Northern  China,  attended,  in  some 
Western  etiquette  was  adopted,  and  places,  with  great  loss  of  life.  To  this 
the  usual  courtesies  extended.  The  distress  is  added  the  report,  early  in 
diplomatic  corps,  consisting  of  six  February,  of  the  loss  of  200  Chinese 
Ministers  and  four  Charges  d' Affaires,  by  the  burning  of  the  steamer 
attended  by  their  respective  secretar-  "  Ramed,"  at  Wuhu,  on  the  Yang-tse- 
ies,  attaches,  and  interpreters,  were  Kiang,  about  50  miles  above  Nankin, 
presented  by  Prince  Ching,  first  indi- 

vidually,  and  then  together  as  a  dip-  JAPAN. 

lomatic  body.  The  light  of  progressive  advance- 

The  beginning  of  the  present  year  ment  in  this  country  still  continues, 
is  also  notable  in  China  for  an  attempt  and  "Old  Japan"  is  fast  fading  into 
to  abolish  the  traditional  custom  of  the  comparative  dimness  of  tradition, 
making  New  Year's  day  the  time  for  The  widest  interest  is  manifested  by 
a  general  settling  of  debts.  This  cus-  the  people  in  political  development, 
tom,  though  greatly  admired  by  some  an  interest  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by 
foreigners,  has  had  bad  effects.  Its  the  recent  distribution  of  responsibil- 
tendency  is  toward  the  habit  of  living  ity  amongst  the  masses.  Numerous 
beyond  one's  means,  and  running  into  parties,  as  we  have  before  shown  (pp. 
debt  with  a  promise  to  pay  up  at  the  21-22),  have  sprung  into  existence, 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  result  is  Only  one  of  these,  however,  causes 
that  on  New  Year's  day  everybody  grave  apprehension,  namely;  the  "  So- 
owes  everybody  else;  and,  while  anx-  shi"  party,  anarchical  in  its  tenden- 
ious  to  catch  somebody,  is  anxious  to  cies,  though  it  prefers  the  name  of 
be  himself  caught  by  nobody.  "  Socialism."   Its  methods  are  violent, 

Hong  Kong  has  just  celebrated  its  and  have  even  stooped  to  attempted 
fiftieth  year  of  existence  as  a  British  assassination.  Its  members  are  drawn 
colony.  From  a  barren,  unhealthy  largely  from  the  remnants  of  the  old 
rock,  infested  by  pirates,  it  has  grown  "  Samurai,"  or  two-sworded  class,  who, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  Malta  and  some  years  ago,  were  disbanded,  and 
Gibraltar  of  the  Far  East.  Its  popu-  have  been  disappointed  in  not  secur- 
lation  is  over  215,000;  its  annual  trade  in^  office  under  the  new  order  of 
is  worth  forty  millions  sterling;   and  things. 

its  public  and  private  buildings,  fac-  On  the  20th  of  January  last,  the 
tories,  and  docks,  would  do  justice  to  Parliament  House,  m  which  the  first 
any  Western  city.  Pirates,  however,  political  representative  assembly  ever 
still  haunt  Chinese  waters.  On  the  attempted  in  Japan  had  assembled  a 
i5thof  January,  reports  were  received  couple  of  months  before,  was  de- 
of  the  looting  of  the  Douglass  Com-  stroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  is  supposed 
pany's  steamer  "  Namoa,"  which  left  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendi- 
Hong  Kong,  on  December  loth  last,  ary,  possibly  some  disappointed  mem- 
with  four  European  and  250  Chinese  ber  of  the  party  above  referred  to. 
passengers.  Forty  of  the  latter  were  The  building  was  a  wooden  structure, 
pirates,  but  had  concealed  their  arms,  unimposing  in  external  appearance. 
When  about  45  miles  from  Hong  but  spacious,  well  adapted  to  its  pur- 
Kong,  they  took  possession  of  the  ves-  pose,  and  elegant  in  all  its  appoint- 
sel.  The  Captain  was  treacherously  ments.  The  Upper  and  Lower  Cham- 
shot  while  parleying  with  them;  and  bers  were  copied  very  closely  after 
one  of  the  European  passengers  was  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  United 
also  killed.  The  Quartermaster  was  States.  The  building  was  made  of 
killed  and  thrown  overboard;  and  sev-  wood,  because  it  was  thought  best 
eral  of  the  officers  and  passengers  to  let  experience  show  exactly  what 
were  wounded.  The  plunder,  worth  was  needed;  and  a  costly  and  perma- 
$30,000,  was  carried  away  on  junks  nent  structure  might  at  any  time  be 
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rendered  inadequate  by  unforeseen  federation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada; 
changes  at  this  experimental  stage  in  and  independent  countries,  such  as 
the  history  of  the  Japan  Parliament,  the  United  States,  have  done  the  same. 

Hon.  J[.  N.  Harris,  of  New  London,  There  are,  however,  some  serious 
Connecticut,  has  lately  made  an  im-  practical  obstacles.  There  has  always 
portant  gift  of  $100,000  to  the  Dosh-  been  a  jealousy  between  the  Austral- 
isha,  a  collegiate,  scientific,  and  theo-  asian  colonies;  and,  with  the  excep- 
logical  school  of  Kioto.  tion  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  atti- 

tude  toward  the  project  is  most  f avor- 
AUSTRALASIA.  oble,  they  all  stumble  at  the  problem 

The  important  question  of  a  fed-  of  intercolonial  free  trade.  Each 
eration  of  the  Australasian  colonies  has  heretofore  regulated  its  own  pro- 
has  for  some  time  been  very  promi-  tective  tariff.  The  consummation  of 
nent.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  a  federal  scheme  would  undoubtedly 
year  ago,  in  response  to  a  call  from  be  greatly  beneficial  to  the  colonies 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Premier  of  New  severally  and  as  a  whole;  and,  in  what- 
South  Wales,  a  conference  was  held  ever  way  it  might  affect  the  question 
in  Melbourne,  which  resolved  upon  a  of  their  future  relation  to  the  British 
convention  of  the  colonies  the  pres-  Empire,  it  would  place  them  in  a  po- 
ent  year  to  consider  the  project.  sition  of  dignity  commensurate  with 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  their  importance, 
the  Convention  began  its  work  at  The  great  labor  strike  of  1890  cost 
Sydney,  on  the  2d  of  March.  Sir  the  unions  $10,000,000,  including  $68,- 
Henry  Parkes  submitted,  as  ground-  131  which  had  been  sent  from  Lon- 
work  for  discussion,  a  draft-scheme  of  don.  The  particulars  of  the  three 
a  Federal  Constitution;  and  upon  this  months'  protracted  fight  have  already 
the  delegates  have  been  busily  en-  been  given.  Plainly  and  unavoidably 
gaged.  A  Parliament  is  proposed,  the  labor  leaders  were  beaten  on  every 
consisting  of  an  Upper  House,  one-  point  of  the  issue,  in  spite  of  the  ap- 
third  of  whom  shall  be  retired  every  parently  favorable  conditions  under 
year,  and  a  Lower  House  elected  di-  which  their  struggle  began  and  for 
rectly  by  the  people.  A  Federal  Su-  some  time  was  continued.  This  strike 
preme  Court,  or  High  Court  of  Appeal,  has  shown,  that  unless  managed  with 
is  also  proposed,  as  well  as  an  Execu-  consummate  strategic  ability  the  most 
tive  consisting  of  a  Governor-General,  gigantic  federation  of  labor  cannot 
and  Ministers  responsible  to  Parlia-  cope  with  the  resolute  opposition  of 
ment.  The  present  rights  and  privi-  employers  who  are  also  united;  and 
leges  of  each  colony  will  be  retained;  that,  even  in  the  most  democratic  of 
but  trade  must  be  free,  and  tariff  du-  countries,  public  sentiment  will  not 
ties  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  support  arbitrary  or  unjust  demands. 
Parliament.  The  first  clause  of  Sir  It  has  also  shown  that  the  adoption 
Henry  Parkes'  resolution,  securing  to.  of  illegal  methods,  and  the  idea  of  any 
each  colony  its  present  rights  and  power  outside  of  Parliament  having 
privileges,  has  been  passed  by  the  the  right  to  coerce  a  man  into  strik- 
Convention.  ing,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  tra- 

Never  did  a  grander  public  object  ditions  of  British  government, 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  people  of  The  colonies  have  already  taken 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  If  the  special  steps  to  prevent  any  possible 
Convention  can  devise  a  scheme  that  return  of  similar  troubles.  South 
will  grant  local  self -administration  to  Australia  proposes  to  add  a  Minister 
each  colony,  while  intrusting  to  the  of  Labor  to  her  Cabinet,  whose  spec- 
Federal  Parliament  matters  of  a  com-  ial  charge  will  be  the  improvement 
mon wealth  interest,  no  serious  imped-  of  the  condition  of  the  working  class- 
iment  need  long  stand  in  the  way  es,  and  of  the  relations  between  em- 
of  a  consummation  of  the  scheme,  ployer  and  employed. 
The  various  Provinces  of  British  In  New  Guinea,  atrocities,  reports  of 
North  America  successfully  solved  a  which  came  on  J  anuary  9th,  have  been 
similar  problem  in  1867,  by  the  Con-  committed  by  the  natives.     Forty  in- 
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habitants  of  one  village  were  mas-  In  the  outrage  against  the  mission- 
sacred  in  a  raid  by  another  tribe,  who  aries,  a  gross  violation  of  American 
also  threatened  villages  near  the  gov-  rights  was  perpetrated.  Three  years 
ernment  post;  and  an  armed  force  ago,  the  United  States  recognized  the 
was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Magis-  Spanish  protectorate  over  the  Caro- 
trate  Cameron,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  line  Islands.  She  made  her  recogni- 
district.  tion  conditional  upon  the  express  stip- 

i-urr  ^AnrkT  txtt?  .ot  AXTr^o  ulatiou  that  protcctiou  should  be  ex- 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS.  tended  by  the  Spanish  Government 

In  the  fall  of  i89o,theeraof  insurrec-  to  the  property  of  the  American  mis- 

tion  and  bloodshed  that  set  in  among  sionaries,  and  that  the  work  of  the 

the  natives  and  the  Spanish  troops  mission  should  never  be  interrupted, 

on   these  islands,  assumed  alarming  This  work  was  begun  over  forty  years 

proportions,  threatening  the  lives,  not  ago;  and  the  missionaries,  besides  the 

only  of  Americans,  but  of  all  whites,  interest  in  their  religious  work,  had 

The  incident  derives  its  principal  acquired  extensive  rights  in  property, 
interest  from  the  way  in  which  Amer-  The  terms  of  the  recognition  given 
ican  interests  on  the  islands  have  been  by  the  United  States  have  been  gross- 
affected.     It  is  alleged  by  the  Span-  ly  violated. 

iards,  that  the  natives  were  incited  to  The  whole  matter  has  been  laid  be- 

revolt  by  the  missionaries;   and  the  fore  Secretary  Blaine,  and  he  has  laid 

American  cruiser,  sent  in  October  to  it  before  the  Grovemment  at  Madrid, 

Ponapi  to  protect  their  interests,  ar-  giving  notice  that  reparation  for  the 

rived  too  late  to  prevent  serious  out-  outrages  would  be  demanded, 
rages  by  the  Spanish  troops.   Shortly 

after  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  a  SAMOA. 
force  of  about  300  Spaniards  went  on  The  long-expected  Chief  Justice  of 
shore,  burned  the  mission  church  and  Samoa,  Mr.  Sedarkranz,  whose  ap- 
station,  and  the  houses  of  the  Rev.  pointment  by  the  King  of  Sweden 
Mr.  Rand  and  of  Dr.  Ingersoll.  The  and  Norway  was  provided  for  in  the 
former  lost  his  library  valued  at  $1,000.  treaty  between  England,  Germany, 
The  mission  school  was  closed,  and  and  the  United  States,  ratified  last 
all  meetings  ordered  stopped.  The  year,  arrived  at  the  islands,  on  the 
United  States  ship  "Alliance  "  arrived  steam-ship  "Alameda,"  on  the  30th  of 
on  the  1 5  th  of  October.  It  was  thought  December,  1890.  He  was  received 
best  for  the  missionaries  to  leave  the  by  King  Malietoa,  the  English,  Ger- 
isldnd;  and,  owing  to  representations  man,  and  American  Consuls,  and  a 
and  influence  of  Capt.  Taylor  of  the  guard  of  honor  of  Saraoans;  and  an 
"  Alliance,"  they  temporarily  retired  address  was  presented  him,  express- 
to  Kusaic,  about  300  miles  away,  ing  the  belief  that  his  arrival,  and  the 
where  they  will  await  the  settlement  establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  for 
of  the  matter.  Samoa,  would  undoubtedly  usher  in 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  came  an  era  of  prosperity,   security,   and 

news  of  another  terrible  massacre  of  stable  government. 

Spanish  troops   and  residents.     The  His  arrival  came  none  too  soon.   It 

garrison  was  attacked  without  warn-  had  been  eagerly  awaited  for  months; 

ing,  and  some  90  soldiers  and  civilians  and  the  suspense  due  to  the  longf-con- 

were  killed.     The  natives,  however,  tinned  delay  of  the  Powers  in  rulfiU- 

were   eventually  driven    away   with  ing  this  part  of  their  agreement,  had 

great  loss.    Their   fighting  costume  caused  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  un- 

consists  of  green  leaves,  which  makes  rest  and  anxiety.     This  feeling  had 

it  difficult  to  see  them  among  the  f  ol-  finally  become  so  strong  as  to  portend 

iage;  and  they  are  armed  with  Rem-  insurrection  among  the  natives.   Par- 

ington  rifles.     The  Spanish  comman-  ties  of  armed  warriors,  smeared  over 

der  committed  suicide  from  mortifi-  with  war-paint,  were  scattered  about 

cation  at  the  loss  of  his  soldiers  and  on  the  day  the  Chief  Justice  arrived; 

at  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  that  but,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 

worked  against  him  in  the  fight.  white  population,  the  ominous  clouds 
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soon  drifted  away,  and  a  general  feel-  from  troublesome  foreign  intervene 
ing  of  trustfulness  prevailed.  tion.  England,  France,  and  Germany 
The  first  impressions  created  by  understand  that  in  no  case  will  the 
the  new  Chief  Justice  have  been  un-  United  States  allow  the  exercise,  by 
questionably  favorable;  but  it  will  re-  any  European  Power,  of  an  undue  in- 
quire all  his  energy  and  determina-  fluence  over  the  islands ;  and  the 
tion  to  hold  together  in  harmonious  knowledge  of  this  has  prevented  many 
relation  the  fickle  and  vacillating  fac-  a  disturbance,  and  dispelled  all  fears 
tions  of  the  native  population.  There  of  the  fate  that  has  befallen  their 
has  heretofore  been  a  strong  national  Polynesian  kinsmen, 
prejudice  against  foreigners.  It  has  The  King's  health  appeared  to  be 
been  reported,  too,  that  discontent  temporarily  improved  after  his  arrival 
with  the  established  Government  of  in  San  Francisco;  but  a  careless  ex- 
Malietoa  has  been  fostered  by  the  posure  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  his  trou- 
Germans,  who  have  secretly  encour-  ble.  He  died  without  issue,  naming 
aged  his  opponent,  Tamasese.  Ma-  as  his  successor  his  sister,  the  Princess 
taafa  also,  we  are  told,  is  not  without  Lydia  Kamakeha  Liliuokalani,  bom 
numerous  adherents;  and  they  have  December  2d,  1838,  the  wifQ  of  John 
lately  addressed  a  petition  to  the  O.  Dominis,  a  native  of  Boston,  Gov- 
Chief  Justice  urging  the  deposition  of  emor  of  Oahu.  She  was  made  Vice- 
Malietoa,  and  the  appointment  of  regent  when  the  King  left  Hawaii. 
Mataafa  as  King  in  his  stead.  The  She  became  Queen  by  simply  taking 
American  Consul-General,  however,  the  oath  of  office,  and  was  proclaimed 
to  whom  a  copy  of  the  petition  was  on  the  29th  of  January.  The  death 
sent,  has  very  plainly  given  Mataafa  of  the  King  caused  no  immediate 
finally  to  understand  that  his  preten-  change  in  the  existing  Government, 
sions  will  never  be  recognized;  and  Acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Dowager 
that,  if  persisted  in,  they  will  lead  Queen  and  the  House  of  Nobles,  the 
to  the  adoption  of  still  severer  meas-  Queen  has  proclaimed  as  heiress  ap- 
ures  against  him.  It  is  the  policy  of  parent  to  the  throne,  the  Princess  Vic- 
the  Chief  Justice  to  treat  all  persons  toria  Kaweiku  Kaiulani,  daughter  of 
with  equality,  and  to  extend  to  the  her  sister.  Princess  Likelike,  and  A.  S. 
native  Samoans  the  same  privileges  Cleghom.  The  London  dispatches  to 
which  the  whites  enjoy.  the  effect  that  she  favored  the  claims 

HATXTATT  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  illegitimate  son,  a  fuU- 

HAWAII.  blooded  Kanaka,  whose  appointment 

The  death  of  King  Kalakaua,  which  would  have  given  umbrage  to  the 

occurred  in  San  Francisco  on  the  20th  whites,  were  unfounded.     She  is  said 

of  January,  has  brought  into  unwont-  to  be  partial  to  the  English,  but  her 

ed  prominence,  during  the  last  three  husband  and    intimate    friends    are 

months,  the  little  kingdom  in  the  Paci-  American.     Her  healtii  is  poor,  and  it 

fie  over  which  he  ruled.     Its  form  of  is  feared  that  she  may  not  long  enjoy 

government  is  that  of  a  limited  con-  her  new  honors.    The  young  heiress 

stitutional  monarchy.     The  capital,  apparent  has  been  ordered  home  from. 

Honolulu,  on  Oahu  Island,  is  a  city  of  England,  where  she  has  been  receiv- 

20,487  inhabitants.     It  contains  nu-  ing  an  education, 
merous  fine  buildings.   Specially  note-       The  "Charleston,"  which  brought 

worthy  is  the  beautiful  palace  of  the  the  King  to  this  country  last  Decem- 

late  King,  the  erection  of  which  was  ber,  left  San  Francisco  on  the  2  2d  of 

a  piece  of  extravagance  which  threw  January,  canying  his  remains  back  to 

the  finances  of  the  kingdom  into  dis-  their  island  home.   There  being  no  ca- 

order.     Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  ble  to  Hawaii,  the  news  of  the  King's 

American  interests  in  the  islands,  it  death  had  not  reached  the  islands 

is  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  when  the  vessel  was  sighted  early  on 

see  that  the  foreign  relations  of  Ha-  the  29th  of  January ;    and  elaborate 

waii  are  conducted  in  harmony  with  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  joy- 

those  interests;  and  this  insures  the  ous  reception.     As  the  "Charleston'* 

safety  and  independence  of  Hawaii  steamed  into  port  with  flags  at  half- 


mast,  the  truth  dawned  upon  the  uokalani  Queen.  An  immense  mass- 
crowds  o£  natives  and  foreigners  who  meeting,  held  at  Kaumakapi  Church, 
had  gathered  on  the  quay.  The  na-  Honolulu,  on  February  6th,  adopted 
tive  women  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  resolutions  of  gratitude  to  the  United 
in  loud  wailing.  All  business  stopped;  States  and  to  the  officers  of  the 
the  decorations  and  arches  of  welcome  "Charleston,"  for  the  "unbounded 
were  turned  into  a.  pageantry  of  courtesy  and  kind  attentions "  offered 
mourning;    and   the  foreign  men-of-  to  the  King. 

war  in  the  harbor  dipped  their  flags,  The  crown  does  not  sit  easily  on 
and  crossed  their  yards.  Amid  the  Liliuokalani's  head.  Robert  Wilcox, 
booming  of  minute-guns  from  war-  who  four  years  ago  attempted  a  rev- 
ships  and  batteries,  a  guard  of  honor  olution.issaidtohavewrittenathreat- 
was  formed,  composea  of  sailors  from  ening  anonymous  letter,  for  the  pur- 
the  United  States  ships  "Charleston"  pose  of  inaugurating  a  popular  dem- 
and "Mohican,"  and  Her  Majesty's  onstration  against  her;  and  Colonel 
ship  "  Nymphe ;"  and  the  King's  body  Ashf  ord,  Commander  of  the  Honolulu 
was  escorted  to  the  palace.  Queen  Rifles,  has  formed  a  plan  to  capture 
Kapiolani  and  Princess  Liliuokalani  the  Government,  and  to  force  a  native 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  gave  Cabinet  upon  the  Queen.  TheAmer- 
way  to  violent  grief.  For  over  two  ican  Minister  has  taken  measures  to 
weeks  the  body  lay  in  state  in  the  protect  the  Government  House.  The 
throne-room,  people  of  all  classes  be-  Queen  has  had  great  difficulty  in  se- 
ing  allowed  freely  to  gaze  upon  the  curing  a  Cabinet  that  will  harmonize 
face  of  their  sovereign.  Then,  amid  all  interests;  and  her  repeated  fail- 
the  quaint  and  impressive  ceremonies,  ures  and  consequent  delay  have  caused 
which,  in  Hawaii,  always  attend  the  bitter  feeling.  The  conservative  ele- 
funeral  rites  of  a  royal  personage,  it  ment  is  very  uneasy,  and  the  uncer- 
was  laid  in  its  final  resting-place.  tainty  of  political  affairs  is  injuring 

On  the  evening  of  January  agth,  business, 

the  Cabinet  met,  and  proclaimed  Lili-  During  the  late  session  of  the  Fifty- 
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first  United  States  Congress,  the  im-  for  the  purpose.     However,  a  clause 

mediate  prospects  of  a  cable  to  Ha-  was  inserted  in  the  Naval  Appropria- 

waii  were  killed  by  the  conferrees  tion  bill,  authorizing  a  survey  for  a 

on  the  Diplomatic  Appropriation  bill,  cable  route ;  and  the  Navy  Depart- 

March  3d,  who  struck  out  the  clauses  ment  is  already  making  preliminary 

making  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  arrangements. 
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THE  WEATHER.  ^^^  ^^  suppress;  and  he  was  a  perpet- 

ual menace  to  the  peace  and  prosper- 
THIS  winter's  weather  has  been  ity  of  the  Soudan, 
peculiar  the  world  over,  but  no-  Early  in  February,  a  force  of  2,000 
where  have  former  precedents  Soudanese  and  Egyptian  troops  had 
been  so  strangely  reversed  as  in  the  concentrated  at  Trinkitat.  The  chief 
northern  regions  of  Africa.  Large  officers  were  English.  Colonel  Holled 
districts  in  Algeria  suffered  for  weeks  Smith,  Governor  of  the  Red  Sea  Lit- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  from  toral,  had  left  his  headquarters  at 
phenomenally  heavy  falls  of  snow  and  Suakim,  to  take  command.  The  ad- 
intense  cold.  The  distress  in  many  vance  began  February  15.  El  Teb 
of  the  small  towns  was  great.  De-  was  occupied  without  opposition;  and 
pending,  as  usual,  upon  the  convoys  the  Egyptians  pressed  on  toward 
of  provisions  that  reach  them  from  Tokar,  whither  Osman  Digna,  after 
larger  towns,  and  never  abundantly  attempting  an  attack  on  Handoub, 
stocked,  when  snowed  up  beyond  es-  had  retired  to  receive  his  foes.  At 
cape,  as  many  were,  they  were  in  im-  this  place  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
minent  danger  of  starvation.  Horses,  February  19,  resulting  in  a  total  over- 
mules,  and  even  camels  were  killed  throw  of  the  power  and  prestige  of 
for  food  in  the  town  of  Sebdon.  The  the  dervish  leader.  The  government 
French  troops  sent  to  relieve  the  troops,  without  being  noticed,  passed 
place  suffered  terribly,  as  their  cloth-  through  the  brushwood  surrounding 
ing  and  camp  equipage  were  insuffi-  the  town,  and  seized  the  old  govern- 
cient  for  the  bitterly  cold  work  of  dig-  ment  building,  an  important  strategic 
ging  for  miles  through  the  snow.  point.     The  ruins  were  bravely  de- 

Added  to  the  distress  due  to  the  fended.  For  over  an  hour  a  desperate 
unwonted  cold,  came  reports,  on  Jan-  hand-to-hand  fight  raged,  with  bayo- 
uary  15,  of  destruction  wrought  by  net,  sword,  and  spear.  The  Egyptian 
earthquakes  in  Algeria.  The  towns  troops  fought  most  determinedly;  and 
of  Gouraya  and  Villebourg  were  de-  the  tide  was  turned  at  last  by  a  bril- 
stroyed,  40  people  killed,  and  property  liant  charge  of  the  Egyptian  cavalry 
damaged  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  upon  the  dervishes,  who  retired  in 

disorder,  leaving  from   700  to  1,000 
EGYPT.  dead  on  the  field,  including  almost 

Stirring  events  in  this  country  have  every  Emir  of  importance  who  was 
lately  taken  place,  resulting  from  the  in  the  fight,  among  them  Osman  Naib, 
determination  of  the  Egyptian  Gov-  their  commander.  Osman  Digna  had 
emment  to  capture  and  permanently  watched  the  fight  from  afar  off;  and, 
occupy  Tokar,  the  stronghold  of  Os-  when  he  saw  that  victory  had  alight- 
man  Digna.  This  man  was  a  leader  ed  on  the  standards  of  his  enemies,  he 
of  the  dervishes,  and  held  power  over  fled  precipitately  toward  Tamerin, 
a  very  fertile  region.  He  had  caused  and  thence  on  toward  Kassala,  accom- 
much  trouble  to  the  Government,  ef-  panied  by  a  small  remnant  of  his  force, 
fectually  checking  the  promotion  of  The  Egyptians,  though  out-numbered, 
commerce,  and  encouraging  the  slave-  lost  only  thirteen  men  killed,  includ- 
trade,  which  the  Government  was  try-  ing  Captain  Barrow.     They  had  47 
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wounded.  The  Eg5rptian  cavalry,  Belanona,  on  the  Island  of  Madagas- 
under  Captain  Beech,  pursued  the  car.  The  people  had  presented  a  pe- 
fugitives  beyond  Afafit,  the  former  tition  to  the  Government  to  defend 
headquarters  of  Osman  Digna.  them  from  the  cruelties  of  their  Gov- 

Among  the  immediate  results  of  the  emor.  Ramiasatra,  Governor  of  the 
fight  was  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  Province,  resenting  their  action,  mas- 
throughout  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  the  sacred,  with  most  atrocious,  protracted 
surrounding  Sheikhs  coming  in,  and  cruelties,  278  persons,  men,  women, 
■offering  submission.  Not  only  has  and  even  children.  The  butchery 
peace  been  restored  to  a  fertile  region,  continued  several  days.  The  surviv- 
but  the  battle  has  shown  that  British  ors  were  fprced  to  erect  a  trophy  corn- 
training  has  made  the  undisciplined  posed  of  the  heads  of  the  victims. 
Egyptian  fellahs  a  steady  and  reliable  Prompt  vengeance,  however,  was 
fighting  force,  and  that  they  have  in  quickly  meted  out  to  the  cruel  ruler, 
them  the  making  of  good  soldiers.  It  The  Government  of  Madagascar  was 
will  do  much  to  revive  a  national  compelled,  by  the  fury  of  the  people 
spirit  in  Egypt.  Already  she  is  taking  and  by  the  moral  force  brought  to 
steps  to  insure  a  continuance  of  peace,  bear  by  foreign  residents,  to  investi- 
A  strong  garrison  at  Afafit  is  con-  gate  the  affair.  The  result  was  that 
nected  with  the  coast  at  Trinkitat  by  Ramiasatra  and  his  equally  ferocious 
A  chain  of  detachments  at  Tokar,  El  brother  were  executed  on  the  spot 
Teb,and  Fort  Dolphin.  The  whole  ter-  where  the  massacre  took  place, 
ritory  is  under  military  organization.  On  January  ist,  the  German  flag 
On  March  7,  a  large  gathering  assem-  was  raised  at  various  points  along  the 
bled  at  Suakim,  composed  of  Sheikhs  Zanzibar  coast,  to  mark  German  ac- 
from  all  parts  of  the  Soudan,  who  quisition  of  that  territory.  A  new  form 
"Came  to  hear  the  Khedive's  proclama-  of  administration  has  been  decided  on 
tion  of  a  general  amnesty.  It  was  for  the  African  colonjr  after  April  ist, 
read  to  them  by  General  Sir  F.  Gren-  the  Governor  combinmg  both  civil  and 
fell,  Commander  of  the  Egyptian  military  authority,  and  being  respon- 
Army,  and  was  received  with  great  sible  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  alone, 
rejoicing  amid  fervent  cries  of  loyalty.       Toward  the  end  of  February,  the 

The  victory  has  inclined  the  Egyp-  first  lady  African  explorer,  Mrs. 
tians  to  follow  up  their  success  with  French-Sheldon,  left  London  for  Zan- 
a  further  advance,  so  as  to  annihilate  zibar  to  organize  her  expedition.  One 
Osman  Digna  altogether.  It  is  prob-  other  white  woman  accompanies  her. 
able  that  other  movements  of  a  far  Tippu  Tib,  whose  name  is  associa- 
wider  scope  will  be  needed  to  suppress  ted  with  many  African  exploring  ex- 
-effectually  the  slave-trade,  and  perma-  peditions,  was  stricken  with  paralysis, 
nently  restore  commerce;  for  the  der-  March  18,  at  Zanzibar, 
vishes  need  only  move  a  little  nearer  About  the  middle  of  February,  a 
Berber,  in  order  to  block  commerce  as  serious  rebellion  against  Portugese 
effectually  as  they  did  at  Tokar.  Fears  rule  broke  out  on  the  island  of  Bissao, 
of  a  possible  further  Egyptian  ad-  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jeba  River,  once 
vance  make  Italy  uneasy  lest  an  ex-  the  great  stronghold  of  the  slave- 
pedition  should  start  toward  Kassala,  trade  in  West  Africa.  Portugal's 
the  key  to  the  Soudan,  a  point  the  grasp  over  that  part  of  Africa  is  not 
Italians  very  much  covet.  The  Arabs  very  stropg.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
have  already  raided  the  Italian  terri-  were  hastily  sent  to  quell  the  trouble; 
tory,  but  unsuccessfully.  In  revenge  but  there  is  a  notorious  spirit  of  dis- 
f or  one  of  these  raids,  an  Italian  force,  content,  not  only  among  the  natives, 
late  in  February,  surprised  and  at-  but  also  among  the  rank  and  file  and 
tacked  600  Soudanese  natives,  killing  even  the  officers  of  the  royal  army. 
200  of  them.  The  natives  resent  the  past  oppres- 

cAo-T*  Axtrk  txrce-T-  ATTOTr^A  sions    by  the    Portuguese,   who  are 

EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA.  known  throughout  Africa  as  the  orig- 

A  horrible  massacre  took  place  on  inators  of  the  all-devastating  slave- 
or  about  March  ist,  in  the  Province  of  trade  on  that  continent 
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UNITED  STATES  POLITICS.  ^^®  business  men  of  New  York,  held 

to  discuss  the  question;    but,  being 

POSSIBLY  no  issue  before  the  unable  to  accept,  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
people  of  late,  has  been  of  greater  Anderson  a  letter  expressing  his  re- 
importance  than  that  of  the  free  gret,  in  which  he  said:  "It  surely 
coinage  of  silver.  This  will  exist  when  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  make 
any  holder  of  silver  bullion,  be  he  a  formal  expression  of  my  agreement 
American  or  not,  can  take  the  same  with  those  who  believe  that  the  grav- 
to  any  mint,  and  get  $1.29^  for  every  est  perils  would  be  invited  by  the 
ounce,  without  pa5ang  royalty,  seign-  adoption  of  the  scheme  embraced  in 
orage,  or  other  tax  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  measure  now  pending  in  Congress 
minting.  Put  in  another  form,  free  for  an  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at 
coinage  will  give  to  any  comer  the  our  mints.  If  we  have  developed  an 
right  to  take  away  United  States  dol-  unexpected  capacity  for  the  assimila- 
lars,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  37 1^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  largely  increased  volume  of 
grains  of  pure  silver.  It  means  sim-  this  currency,  and  even  if  we  have 
ply  unlimited  coinage.  The  bill  lately  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  such 
pending,  however,  provided  that  any-  an  increase,  these  conditions  fall  far 
one  could  take  away  from  the  Treas-  short  of  insuring  us  against  disaster, 
ury,  not  coins,  but  paper  notes  at  the  if,  in  the  present  situation,  we  enter 
rate  of  $i.29X  for  every  ounce  of  bul-  upon  the  dangerous  and  reckless  ex- 
lion,  and  that  these  notes  should  cir-  periment  of  free,  unlimited,  and  inde- 
culate  as  a  full  legal  tender  in  payment  pendent  silver  coinage." 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private.  From  the  fact  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 

Under  the  existing  law,  the  Treas-  possible  candidacy  at  the  next  Presi- 
ury  buys  a  limited  issue  of  silver  each  dential  election,  this  letter  acquires 
month,  4,500,000  ounces,  at  the  mar-  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  It 
ket  price;  and  it  issues  paper  dollars,  was  commended  by  the  Democratic 
\ivX  for  no  more  than  the  market  value  of  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  but  the 
the  silver  purchased;  and  every  such  Democratic  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
doUar,  when  issued,  represents  an  ac-  Una,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  it 
tual  market  value.  The  existing  reg-  withdrew  Mr.  Cleveland  from  consid- 
ulations  take  practically  all  the  silver  oration  as  a  candidate.  The  letter 
of  American  mines  for  monetary  use;  served  to  reveal  the  fact  that  there 
but  the  limitation  placed  upon  the  was  a  marked  difference  of  opinion 
Treasury  purchases  excludes  the  sil-  on  the  vital  question,  within  the  ranks 
ver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  vast  of  both  parties;  and  no  doubt  con- 
quantities  carried  by  France  and  Ger-  tributed  toward  the  adverse  report  on 
many,  and  the  accumulations  of  China  the  Senate  Free  Coinage  bill,  which 
and  India.  was  presented  by  the  House  Coinage 

The  question  of  free  coinage  has  Committee,  February  8th.     The  re- 

not   yet  become  a  purely  party  is-  commendations    of    the    Committee 

sue.     The  political  parties  are  some-  were  adopted  by  a  decisive  vote,  and 

what  divided  on  it.     As  a  general  all  definite  legislation  in  the  way  of  a 

thing,  the  Democratic  tendency  is  in  free  coinage  was  finally  postponed  so 

its  favor;  and  particularly  so  in  the  far  as  the  Fifty-first  Congress  was 

case  of  those  Democratic  states  lying  concerned. 

south  of  the  Potomac  or  west  of  the  The  agitation  has  shown,in  a  remark- 

AUeghanies.      Ex -President    Cleve-  able  way,  the  close  relation  subsist- 

land,  however,  has  spoken  unequivo-  ing  between  a  country's  commercial 

call^  against  the  measure.     He  was  and  financial  interests  and  its  politics, 

invited  to  attend  a  mass-meeting  of  When  the  bill  had  passed  the  Senate, 
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and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  pass  Committee  "  appointed  last  year  by 
the  House,  there  was  a  general  finan-  the  St.  Louis  Silver  Convention;  and 
cial  disturbance;  stocks  declined  one  it  has  operated,  like  many  other  or- 
per  cent,  and  foreign  exchange  for  ganizations  designed  to  influence  pub- 
sterling  advanced.  Besides,  the  mere  lie  opinion  and  secure  legislation,  in  a 
fact  that  legislation  was  under  dis-  perfectly  legitimate  way,  by  the  distri- 
cussion,  which  might  alter,  for  a  time  bution  of  literature,  and  other  means 
at  least,  the  ratio  of  value  between  of  public  information, 
gold  and  silver,  was  sufficient  to  cause  Several  large  European  manufac- 
a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  to  be  turing  concerns  have  already  estab- 
withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  to  lished  plants  in  the  United  States, 
be  hoarded  in  the  hope  of  a  possible  owing  to  the  cutting  off  of  their  pre- 
premium.  This  gives  some  coloring  vious  trade  in  this  country  by  the 
to  the  charge  that  the  unlimited  coin-  practically  prohibitive  duties  imposed 
age  of  silver  would,  at  least  tempo-  by  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act.  The 
rarily,  drive  gold  out  of  monetarjr  Sir  T.  Salt,  Bart,  Sons,  &  Co.  (limited), 
use,  contract  circulation,  and  precipi-  of  Saltaire,  England,  one  of  the  best 
tate  general  and  unprecedented  bank-  known  manufacturers  of  all  grades  of 
ruptcy.  It  is  upon  this  alleged  ten-  silk  plushes ;  also  Messrs.  Hind  & 
dency  that  the  main  objections  to  free  Harrison,  of  England,  in  the  same 
coinage  have  been  based.  branch  of  business,  have  located  at 
The  Silver  Pool  investigation  for  a  Bridgeport,  Conn.  In  New  York,  too, 
time  during  the  last  session  of  Con-  a  branch  establishment  of  the  French 
gress,  occupied  public  attention.  It  house  of  Cleret  &  Co.,  pearl  button 
was  alleged  that  a  combination  of  manufacturers,  has  been  started. 

Members    and    Senators    had    been  ^-urr  xrAomrtfoe.  at  t  i axt/^i? 

formed  to  put  up  the  price  of  silver  ^"^  i^^armeks  al.l.ianc£. 

by  effecting  legislation  which  would  In  the  East,  where  employments 
result  in  increased  purchases  of  the  are  diversified,  the  progress  of  the 
metal  by  the  Government.  Naturally,  Farmers'  Alliance  is  not  fully  appre- 
with  the  existing  differences  of  opin-  ciated;  but  in  the  West,  a  purely  agri- 
ion  as  to  the  proper  status  of  silver  cultural  section,  it  has  taken  a  deep 
and  the  attitude  of  legislation  thereto,  hold;  and  its  important  political  prob- 
the  alleged  pool  was  regarded  as  a  lems  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
matter  of  grave  concern.  According-  the  best  thinkers, 
ly,  a  House  Committee  of  Investiga-  The  Alliance  has  had  an  interesting 
tion  began  an  inquiry  on  the  17th  of  growth.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  move- 
January.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo-  ment  which  first  culminated,  shortly 
crat  had  first  printed  the  charges,  after  the  Civil  War  had  ended,  in  the 
which  were  based  on  statements  made  formation  of  the  Patrons  of  Husband- 
by  one  J.  A.  Owenby,  manager  of  a  ry,  or,  as  they  were  more  commonly 
mine  in  Utah.  The  report  of  the  in-  called,  "The  Grange,"  the  object  of 
vestigation  was  finally  given  to  the  which  organization  was  the  mutual 
House  on  February  25  th,  unanimous-  protection  of  farmers  against  the  en- 
ly  dismissing  Owenby's  testimony  as  croachments  of  capital.  The  collapse 
the  product  of  a  "  romancer,  whose  of  the  Grange  was  due  to  a  mistake  it 
imagination  is  not  restrained  by  the  had  made  in  not  limiting  its  mem- 
limitations  of  truth."  No  evidence  of  bership  originally  to  those  whose  in- 
the  existence  of  any  pool  was  found;  terests  were  agricultural.  The  first 
and  our  legislators,  one  and  all,  were  "Alliance  "  was  formed  in  Texas,  to 
fully  freed  from  the  unpleasant  sus-  oppose  the  wholesale  buying  up  of 
picion  of  having  used  their  delegated  the  public  lands  by  private  individ- 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  combining  uals;  and,  although  the  scope  of  the 
in  any  way  to  effect  legislation  that  organisation  soon  became  not  merely 
might  directly  redound  to  their  own  local,  but  national  in  its  importance, 
pecuniary  advantage.  The  only  or-  for  about  ten  years  the  Alliance  re- 
ganized  effort  to  induce  silver  legis-  mained  a  Southern  organization.  In 
lation  has  been  that  of  the  "Silver   1887,  about  ten  years  after  the  first 
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local  Alliance  in  Texas  was  formed,  to  have  elected  an  Attorney-General, 
and  five  after  the  State  Alliance,  the  five  out  of  seven  Congressmen,  93  out 
**  Farmers'  Union  "of  Louisiana  unit-  of  125  members  of  the  State  House 
ed  with  it,  under  the  name  of  the  of  Representatives,  and  one  United 
"  Farmers' Alliance  and  Co-operative  States  Senator,  the  only  instance  in 
Union  of  America."  Branches  were  the  history  of  the  State  of  Kansas 
quickly  established  in  Missouri,  Ken-  where  a  United  States  Senator  has 
tucky,  Tennessee,  North  and  South  been  elected  independently  of  the  Re- 
Carolina,  Geor^a,  Alabama,  Florida,  publican  party. 

and  Mississipj)!.     Later  in  the  same  The  party  openly  avows  its  inten- 

year,  the  "Agricultural  Wheel,"  a  sim-  tion  of  placing  a  National  ticket  in 

ilar  society  operating  in  the  States  of  the  field  in  1892.     Its  main  professed 

Arkansas,   Missouri,   Kentucky,   and  object  is  the  destruction  of  the  money 

Tennessee,  was  amalgamated  with  the  power  in  public  affairs,  and  the  oppo- 

Alliance,  the  new  organization  being  sition  of  all  forms  of  monopoly.     It 

called  "The  Farmers  and  Laborers'  demands  the  substitution    of    legal 

Union  of  America."  tender  treasury  notes  for  National 

The  spirit  of  the  movement  had  bank  notes;  also  an  extension  of  the 
simultaneously  been  embodied  in  the  public  currency  sufficient  for  the 
"  National  Farmers'  Alliance  "  of  Illi-  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business, 
nois,  which  was  started  in  1877,  and  the  money  to  be  given  to  the  people 
quickly  extended  into  Wisconsin,  Min-  on  security  of  their  land,  at  the  lowest 
nesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  rates  consistent  with  the  cost  of  mak- 
Dakota.  A  minor  organization,  the  ing  and  handling  it.  It  demands 
"  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa-  government  control,  not  only  of  mon- 
tion,"  was  started  in  1887,  in  the  south-  ey,  but  of  the  means  of  transportation 
em  part  of  Illinois.  Finally,  in  1889,  and  every  other  public  function.  It 
at  a  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis,  these  aims  to  settle  the  "  Southern  ques- 
different  bodies  were  all  practically  tion  "  on  lines  that  abolish  all  distinc- 
f ormed  into  a  union  for  political  pur-  tions  of  race  or  color.  It  demands  the 
poses,  aiming  at  legislation  in  the  in-  recognition  of  every  person's  right  to 
terests  of  farmers  and  laborers ;  and  a  homestead,  and  of  the  laborer's 
the  present  name  of  the  "  Farmers'  right  to  a  fair  share  in  profits.  It  fa- 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union  "  was  vors  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
chosen.  of  silver,  opposes  alien  ownership  of 

The  professed  reason  for  the  for-  land,  favors  the  extension  of  time  for 
naation  of  an  Alliance  party  in  politics,  redemption  of  homesteads  sold  under 
is  that  the  machinery  of  the  already  orders  of  courts,  opposes  usury,  and 
existing  parties,  in  spite  of  repeated  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  Aus- 
wamings,  failed  to  undertake  the  ad-  tralian  ballot  system, 
justment  of  the  problems  covered  by  At  an  informal  conference  of  offi- 
the  Alliance  demands.  The  Kansas  cers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
State  Alliance  first  took  action  in  the  many  of  those  who  signed  the  call  at 
matter,  in  the  month  of  April,  1890 ;  Ocala,  Florida,  in  December  last,  it 
and,  at  a  meeting  in  Topeka,  held  in  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  Cincinnati 
June,  attended  also  by  delegates  from  meeting,  called  for  February  23d,  un- 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  new  "  Peo-  til  the  Industrial  Conference  could 
pie's  party  "  was  formed,  it  being  left  meet  and  definitely  arrange  its  plat- 
to  the  individual   member's   choice,  form. 

both  in  the  case  of  the  Alliance  and  -rotrAexTov 

of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  whether  he  ^**^  TREASURY. 

should  co-operate  or  not  in  the  politi-  By  the  sudden  death  of  Secretary 

cal  movement.     At  the    convention  Windom,  which  took  place  in  New 

held  in  Topeka  in  August,  a  platform  York  City  on  the  29th  of  January, 

was  adopted,  and  a  State  ticket  nom-  the  Treasury  Department    and  the 

inated.     The  campaign  was  a  bitter  country  in  general  sustained  a  great 

one,  but  the  result  was  a  triumph  for  loss.    On  several  critical  occasions  in 

the  People's  party,  which  was  found  our  financial  history,  notably  in  the 
Vol.  I— 10. 
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early  months  of  President  Harrison's  the  President,  and  is  in  thorough  ac- 
ad ministration,  and  in  the   financial  cord  with  his  policy, 
crisis  of  1890,  from  which  the  country       The  United  States  entered  the  year 
has  not  yet  fully  recovered,  his  keen   i8gi  underatotaldebt,  lesscashin  the 
perception  and  his  sound,  yet  broad,   Treasury,  of  $862,430,541,  of  which 
practical  judgment  had  suggested  the  $619,019,740  bore  interest.     The  net 
cash  surplus  was  $57,571,812,  against 
about  $53,000,000  a  year  ago.     By  the 
recent  financial  flurry,  and  the  conse- 
quent heavy  purchase  of  4  per  cent 
bonds,  the  available  cash  surplus  had 
been  reduced  to  about  $5,000,000.     It 
rapidly  increased,  however,  after  Jan- 
uary ist,  reaching  $18,000,000   m  a 
little  over  a  week. 

On  March  31,  the  total  debt  of  the 
Government,  less  cash  in  the  Treas- 
ury, was  $850,029,920,  of  which  $613,- 
512,780  bore  interest.  The  surplus 
in  the  Treasury  was  $58,425,230. 

The  March  revenue  receipts  from 
customs  came  to  $15,373,522,  against 
$20,800,765  in  March,  1890,  the  falling 
off  being  due  to  loss  of  revenue  on 
proper  means  to  turn  aside  impend-  sugars  imported  and  refined  in  bond 
mg  danger.  The  death  of  a  Cabinet  during  March.  This  indicates  a  loss 
officer,  while  holding  office,  has  rarely  of  perhaps  $20,000,000  of  revenue 
occurred.  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Up-  from  this  source  during  the  current 
shur,  of  the  State  Department ;  Mr.  year. 

Rollins,  Secretary  of  War;  Mr.  Brown       The  Treasury  Department,  follow- 
and  Mr.  Howe,  of  the  Post-office  De-  ing  the  example  of  European  banks 
partment ;    and   Mr.  Folger,  of    the  during  the  last  two  years,  has  very 
Treasury,  are  the  only  other  cases.        lately  taken  action  to  guard  the  sup- 
In  the   appointment  of   the  Hon.  ply  of  gold.     It  has  refused  to  deliver 
Charles  Foster,  ex-Governor  of  Ohio,   gold  bars  in  exchange  for  gold  coin 
unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
on  February  24,  the  vacant  place  has 
been   adequately  filled,     Mr.   Foster 
has  been  a  prominent  figure  for  21 
years.     Born  62  years  ago,  in  Ohio,  a 
State  lying  midway  between  the  free- 
coinage  advocates  of   the  West  and 
the  conservatism  of  the  East,  he  may 
be   expected   to    preserve    a    golden 

mean  in  the  matter  of  coinage  legis-  , 

lation.     He  obtained  a  business  and 
banking  experience  early  in  life,  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  prominent  " 
business  men  of  Ohio.     In   1870  he 
was  sent  to  Congress  from  the  Ninth 
District,  and  served  eight  years.     In 
1878   he   was  defeated,   owing  to  a 
gerrymander  of  his  district ;  but,  next 
year,  was  made  Governor  of  Ohio,  intended  for  exportation,  for  the  rea- 
dcfeating  Thomas  Ewiug  by  18,000.  son  that  it  is  not  thought  to  be  the 
In  r88i  he  was  re-elected  by  a  major-  duty  of  the  Government  to  furnish 
ity  of  25,000  over   Bookwalter.     He  gold  in  the  most  convenient  form  for 
has  long  been  a  personal  friend  of  shipping,  at  the  present  rate  of  ex- 
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change — four  cents  per  $100.     Last  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 

November,  the  Bank  of  England  re-  world  for   1890  is  estimated  by  the 

fused  to  furnish  gold  bars  in  exchange,  Director  of  the  Mint,  Mr.  Edward  O. 

compelling   American   bankers    who  Leech,  as  follows:   gold,  $118,490,000, 

had  brought  over  gold  to  take  Amer-  a  falling  off  of  $3,007,000  from  1889  ; 

ican  or  foreign  coin,  and  bear  the  loss  silver,  130,650,000  fine  ounces,  an  in- 

on  the  importation.  crease   of  7,859,375  fine  ounces  over 

The  total  circulation  in  the  country,  1889. 

on  January  ist,  was  $1,528,935,943,  an  The  President  signed   the  act  for 

increase  within  a  year  of  $98,386,014.  the  construction  of  a  new  building 

A  sensation  was  caused,  March  28,  for  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  on  March 
by  the  discovery  that  a  counterfeit  $2  3d,  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
silver  certificate,  series  of  1886,  was  ing  by  President  Washington  of  the 
in  circulation.  The  note  has  on  its  act  for  the  establishment  of  the  orig- 
face  a  vignette  of  General  Hancock;  inal  building. 

and  the  imitation  is  almost  perfect,  ^^^^„  ^^  ^^.^Tr^^A,    <^»,,,>.«a^t 

extending   even   to   the  colored  silk  I^EATH  OF  GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

threads  used  in  the  government  note  Rarely,  indeed,  has  Death  gathered 

paper.     The  further  printing  of  the  a  richer  harvest  than  of  late.     Great 

genuine  certificates  has  been  suspend-  men  of  world-wide  reputation,  in  ter- 

ed;  and  a  new  series,  containing  a  vig-  ribly    rapid    succession,    have    been 

nette  of  the  late  Secretary  Windom,  borne  to  the  grave.     In  this  country, 

has  been  arranged  for.  the  historian  Bancroft,  Secretary  Win- 
dom, and  Admiral  Porter  had  hardly 

THE  MINT.  been  laid  at  rest,  when  there  came  a 

The  product  of  gold  in  the  United  summons  which  added  to  the  list  a 

States  last  year  was    1,588,880   fine  still  more  illustrious  name.     From  his 

ounces  (Troy),  valued  at  $32,845,000,  home  on  Seventy-first  Street,  in  New 

an  increase  of  $45,000  over  the  pre-  York  City,  General  William  Tecumseh 

ceding  year.  Sherman  answered  the  call  at  1:50 

The  silver  product  was  54,500,000  p.  m.,  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ounces,  in  value  $57,225,000,  and  with  ary.  He  had  been  sick  little  more 
a  coinage  value  of  $70,464,645,  against  than  a  week.  On  the  night  of  Wed- 
a  product  of  50,000,000  ounces  the  nesday,  February  4th,  he  attended  the 
year  before.  The  total  value  of  gold  performance  of  "  Poor  Jonathan  "  at 
deposited  at  the  mints  was  $56,217,-  the  Casino.  He  appeared  to  enjoy 
105  ;  and  the  total  silver  purchases  the  opera  keenly ;  but  somehow,  for 
were  $39,991,840,  at  an  average  cost  he  was  never  too  careful  of  himself, 
of  $T.o6  an  ounce.  The  price  of  sil-  he  caught  a  cold.  It  was  not  until 
ver  in  1890  reached  the  highest  point  Saturday,  when  signs  of  facial  erysip- 
in  twelve  years.  At  the  beginning  of  elas,  accompanied  by  slow  fever,  ap- 
the  year  it  was  quoted  at  98  cents  peared,  that  he  began  to  feel  anxious, 
an  ounce.  On  August  19,  it  reached  and  sent  for  Dr.  Alexander.  The 
$1.21;  and  it  closed,  December  31,  at  next  day,  Dr.  Jane  way  was  summoned 
$i.o4>4.  The  market  price  is  deter-  in  consultation.  Monday,  the  mem- 
mined  by  the  daily  quotations  in  Lon-  bers  of  the  family  were  sent  for;  and 
don.  New  York,  and  San  Francisco,  all  except  his  son,  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
The  coinage  of  1890  was  the  largest  Sherman,  a  student  in  the  Jesuit  Sem- 
in  the  history  of  the  Mint  service,  ag-  inary  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  arrived 
gregating  124,025,363  pieces,  of  the  before  the  General  died.  The  old  sol- 
value  of  $61,054,882.84,  as  follows:  dier's  constitution  had  lost  its  wonted 
gold,  $20,467,182  ;  silver  dollars,  $38,-  strength,  for  he  was  over  71;  and  he 
043,004;  subsidiary  silver  coins,$ 1, 159,-  proved  unable  to  cope  at  last  with  the 
904;  minor  coins,  $1,384,792.  The  enemy  he  had  so  of  ten  fearlessly  faced, 
metallic  stock  of  the  United  States  on  Occasionally  he  would  rally,  and,  al- 
January  ist,  1891,  was,  approximately:  though  beaten  back,  renew  again  the 
gold,  $704,597,128;  silver,  $486,545,-  struggle,  giving  rise  to  faint  hopes  in 
076;  total,  $1,191,142,204.     The  total  the  breasts  of  the  watchers;  but,  at 
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last,  his  forces  were  scattered,  he  had  THE  ARMY. 
no  reserve,  and,  for  the  first  and  only 

time,  the  great  soldier  of  the  Union  A  general  order  was  issued  to  the 
laid  down  his  arms  in  token  of  uncon-  Army,  February  28.  fixing  maximum 
ditional  surrender.  limits  for  punishment  of  enlisted  men 
He  sleeps  now  in  CalvaryCemetery,  in  times  of  peace.  They  range  from 
St.  Louis.  His  native  State  of  Ohio  ten  years'  imprisonment  for  man- 
claimed  the  honor  of  his  ashes ;  but,  slaughter  and  assault  with  attempt  to 
on  the  z  I  st  of  February,  in  accordance  kill,  to  ten  months  for  deserters  who 
with  his  expressed  wishes,  he  was  laid  surrender  themselves.  The  greatest 
at  rest  beside  his  beloved  wife  and  punishment  for  desertion  is  five  years, 
idolized  soldier-boy.  Among  the  pall-  imposed  in  case  of  an  Indian  outbreak 
bearers  was  General  Joseph  E.  John-  or  other  trouble;  while  ordinary  cases 
Ston,  who  was  soon  to  follow  him.  of  desertion  have  a  maximum  of  two- 
The  cause  of  former  strife  had  been  and-a-half  years'  imprisonment,  with 
removed,  and  no  memory  of  the  old-  one  year  for  each  previous  conviction 
time  struggle  darkened  the  friendly  for  the  same  offense, 
relations  between  the  men.  The  fun-  General  Hawley's  bill  for  reorgan- 
eral  pageantry  in  New  York  was  char-  izing  the  Army  passed  the  Senate, 
acteristic  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  on  February  28,  Leading  army  men 
departed  hero  was  held.  The  passage  had  given  the  matter  careful  thought 
of  the  funeral  train  across  the  country  for  years.  The  bill  provided  to  en- 
was  the  signal  everywhere  for  expres-  large  the  enlistment  to  30,000,  from 
sions  of  the  deepest  respect  and  sor-  the  present  25,000,  exclusive  of  the 
row.  And  the  final  honors  paid  to  hospital  corps,  clerks,  and  messen- 
the  dead,  showed  that  General  Sher-  gers.  It  included  the  enlistment  of 
man  had  touched  the  hearts  of  the  a.ooolndians,  and  also  gave  the  Presi- 
people,  not  more  by  his  greatness  as  dent  discretion  as  to  the  enlistment 
a  commander,  than  by  his  tender,  of  colored  men  in  the  Artillery.  Gen- 
pure,  and  noble  qualities  as  a  man.  eral  Schofield  and  the  Secretary  of 
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War  were  in  accord  with  the  bill,  the  late  Congress.  This  vessel  will 
Congress  adjourned,  however,  without  occupy  a  place  in  the  Navy  hitherto 
passing  it,  much  to  the  general  disap-  unfilled.  Her  displacement  will  be 
pointment  of  the  service.  seven-and-a-half  times  as  great  as  that 

The  War  Department,  in  spite  of  of  first-class  torpedo  boats,  and  her 
the  defeat  of  the  Hawley  bill,  has  duty  will  be  to  destroy  the  torpedo 
taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  flotilla  thrown  out  by  battle-ships, 
number  of  enlisted  men  is  2,000  less  A  contract  has  been  concluded  with 
than  the  authorized  25,000,  to  com-  Carnegie,  Phipps,  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburg, 
plete  a  scheme  for  enlisting  Indians  for  the  supply  of  6,000  tons  of  armor- 
in  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  It  has  plate.  The  Bethlehem  Iron  Works 
taken  this  scheme  as  an  experiment  were  to  have  supplied  all  that  might 
which  may  suggest  a  solution  of  the  be  needed,  but  met  with  unforeseen 
Indian  question.  It  is  hoped  to  form  delays  in  the  completion  of  their  plant, 
eight  cavalry  troops,  and  nineteen  in-  Several  extensions  of  time  have  been 
fantry  companies,  to  be  attached  to  granted  them,  and  it  is  expected  that 
as  many  different  regiments.  they  will  be  able  to  begin  delivering 

next  October.     Fully  14,000  tons  will 
THE  NAVY.  ^g  required;  and  this,  under  the  most 

The  late  rapid  development  in  the  favorable  circumstances,  would  occu- 
building  up  of  the  American  Navy  py  one  firm  for  six  years,  causing  a 
has  been  due  to  the  policy  of  Secre-  similar  delay  in  completion  of  the 
tary  Tracy,  who  was  the  first  to  advo-  war-ships.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
cate  strongly  the  construction  of  large  the  contract  with  Carnegie,  Phipps,  & 
battle-ships.  It  had  been  thought  Co.  was  drawn.  The  new  firm  an- 
best  to  adhere  to  the  monitor  type  ;  nounces  that  it  will  begin  delivery  in 
but  the  present  battle-ship  was  shown  June,  at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per 
to  be  only  a  development  of  that  type,   month. 

and  the  views  of  the  Secretary  pre-  Another  armor-plate  test,  equally 
vailed.  Since  March,  1889,  eleven  important  with  the  nickel-plate  test 
new  vessels  have  been  built.  Two  of  last  September,  was  made  at  An- 
others,  the  "  Bennington  "  and  the  napolis,  February  14.  Plates  of  steel, 
"  Miantonomah,*'  are  almost  ready,  treated  by  a  process  of  superficial  car- 
At  her  first  trial,  on  February  28,  the  bonization,  the  invention  of  H.  A. 
former  failed,  by  81.31  units,  to  devel-  Harvey,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  were  test- 
op  the  horse  power  of  3,400  required  ed  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
to  entitle  the  builders  to  the  full  price;  of  the  September  trial,  the  object  be- 
but  another  trial  gave  indication  of  ing  to  develop  a  plate  possessing  su- 
her  efficiency.  Of  the  nineteen  other  perficial  hardness,  and  the  toughness 
vessels  whose  construction  has  been  found  in  all  steel.  The  results  were 
authorized,  the  "  Maine  *'  is  the  only  most  satisfactory;  and  a  plant  will  be 
one  yet  launched;  but  the  work  has  built  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard, 
been  pushed  forward,  and  all  will  go  for  treatment  by  the  Harvey  process, 
into  commission  within  two  years.  Carpenter  and  Holtzer  projectiles 
The  superiority  of  nickel-steel  armor  were  used  in  the  test,  the  results 
has  been  demonstrated.  The  best  showing  the  superiority  of  the  former; 
type  known  of  armor-piercing  projec-  and  the  Carpenter  Steel  Company,  of 
tiles  is  made  in  this  country,  as  is  also  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  has  been  or- 
the  most  successful  torpedo  yet  pro-  dered  to  manufacture  projectiles,  to 
duced,  the  "  Whitehead."  The  man-  be  furnished  to  all  the  new  cruisers, 
ufacture  of  ordnance  has  also  im-  The  Naval  War  College,  for  which 
proved,  rifled  cannon  being  turned  plans  have  been  drawn  and  money 
out  last  year  in  Washington  at  $2,270  appropriated  by  Congress,  will  be  lo- 
each,  which  formerly  cost  $8,500.  On  cated  on  Coaster's  Island,  near  New- 
February  1 1 th,  1 89 1,  bids  were  opened  port. 

for  building  Torpedo  Cruiser  No.  I.,  Commander  George  C.  Reiter,  of 
the  only  vessel  not  contracted  for,  the  "  Ranger,"  was  dismissed  from 
whose  construction  was  authorized  by  his  command,  early  in  January,  on 
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account  of  his  conduct  in  connection  ficers,  for  it  settled  the  relations  be- 
with  the  events  that  led  to  the  death  tween  commanding  officers  and  dip- 
of  the  Guatemalan  fugitive,  Bairun-  lomatic  agents.  Tradition  had  secured 
dia,  at  San  Jos^,  in  August  last.  His  to  the  Minister  seniority  of  command; 
offense  was  in  failing  to  act  promptly  but  this  letter  clearly  specifies  the  in- 
in  extending  to  Barrundia  the  protec-  dependence  of  the  naval  commander. 
tion  which  the  American  flag  assures  Reiter's  inactivity  was  calculated  to 
to  all  who  sail  beneath  it.  At  the  encourage  distrust  in  United  States 
time  of  the  boarding  of  the  American   naval  forces. 

vessel,  upon  which  General  Barrundia  He  demanded,  on  January  8th,  a 
was  a  passenger,  the  "  Ranger"  was  trial  before  a  naval  court;  but  the  de- 
lying  near  by;  and  her  commander,  mand  was  refused.  He  is  credited 
though  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  in-  with  an  honesty  of  purpose  through- 
tentions  of  the  Guatemalan  Govern-  out.  but  seriously  failed  in  promptness 
ment,  as  well  as  of  the  fact  that  Bar-  of  judgment  and  action  at  a  critical 
rundia  was  merely  a  political  offender,  moment.  General  Barrundia's  widow 
remained  absolutely  inactive  beyond  claims  $1,000,000  indemnity  from  the 
asking  instructions  from  the  United  United  States. 

States  Minister,  Mr.  Mizner.  The  rapid  transformation  in  naval 

Secretary  Tracy's   letter  of  recall,  affairs  during  the  last  six  years,  has 

bearing  date  December  31,  1890,  was  called  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of 

generally  approved  among  naval  of-  an  adjustment  in  the  personnel  of  the 
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Navy.    As  matters  stand  now,  the  rate  then  lowered,  folded,  and  put  away, 
of  promotion  is  so  slow  that  officers  The  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Navy  had 
from  the  grade  of  lieutenant  to  ensign  ceased  to  exist, 
are  more  than  likely  to  pass  the  greater  _ 

part  of  their  livi  in  junior  Jrades.  THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  inconsistent       The  Indian  outbreak  was  the  accu- 
with  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  ser-  mulated  effect  of  many  causes  of  long 
vice.     The  capacity  for  efficient  com-  continuance.  TheMessiahcrazealone 
mand  is  destroyed  by  a  protracted  will  not  explain  it.     The  fact,  that  as 
career  of  subordination.     In  no  other 
country,  has  slowness  of  promotion 
been   allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
personnel;  and  Secretary  Tracy  has 
earnestly  called  attention  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  remedial  measures. 

On  the  13th  of  February,  the  Navy 
lost  its  greatest  living  hero,  the  lustre 
of  whose  name  is  second  only  to  that 
of  FarragQt.  Admiral  David  Dixon 
Porter  died  at  his  home  in  Washing- 
ton, at  8.15  A.  M.  on  that  day,  from 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  It 
was  while  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  last  sum- 
mer, that  he  over-taxed  his  strength 
by  violent  exercise,  which  brought  on 

a  complication  of  diseases  that  in  the  ^r     -^*- -ait '~* 

end  proved  fatal.     For  five  years,  in  ztesi-  ^JigSS^  ' 

fact,  he  had  been  unable  to  transact 

much  public  business,  though  retained  soon  as  actual  hostilities  occurred,  the 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy.  On  craze  practically  died  away,  shows 
the  17th  of  February,  with  the  highest  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  principal 
naval  honors,  as  befitted  his  great  war-chiefs,  it  was  used  only  as  a  means 
deeds,  his  body  was  borne  to  Arling-  to  an  end,  namely,  to  excite  the  In- 
ton  National  Cemetery,  where  Gen-  dians  to  the  pitch  of  revolt.  Among 
eral  Sheridan  also  lies.  There,  in  a  the  older  chiefs,  the  consciousness  of 
plot  of  ground  selected  by  himself  a  waning  power  caused  it  to  be  em- 
about  a  year  ago,  it  was  laid  at  rest,   braced  as  a  means  of  regaining  their 

It  is  an  impressive  coincidence  that  lost  prestige.  There  has  long  been  a 
the  two  greatest  remaining  names  of  growing  hostility  among  the  pagan 
those  whose  achievements  rendered  and  non- progressive  Sioux  Indians, 
glorious  the  history  of  the  American  under  the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull, 
Army  and  Navy  during  the  Civil  War,  Red  Cloud,  and  Kicking  Bear,  excited 
were  stricken  from  the  roll  almost  by  the  advances  in  civilization  made 
simultaneously.  Sherman  and  Porter  by  the  Christian  or  progressive  party 
were  fast  friends  from  the  first.  It  is  of  Indians.  Some  immediate,  posi- 
noteworthy,  also,  that  General  Joseph  tive  grievance,  however,  must  have 
E.  Johnston,  who  was  second  only  to  been  found,  or  the  rash  steps  that  pre- 
Lee  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  cipitated  the  wide -spread  trouble 
whose  death  the  nation  has  since  been  would  never  have  been  taken, 
called  upon  to  mourn,  served  as  pall-  Such  a  grievance  was  the  failure  of 
bearer  in  the  last  rites  paid  to  both  Congress  to  fulfill  promptly  its  part  in 
General  Sherman  and  Admiral  Por-  the  treaty  of  1889,  in  paying  the  price 
ter.  At  noon  on  the  day  of  the  fun-  for  that  portion  of  the  Sioux  reserva- 
eral,  the  Admiral's  flag,  a  solid  blue  tion  sold  under  the  treaty;  and  also 
background  with  four  white  stars  ar-  in  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropri- 
ranged  as  a  diamond  in  the  centre,  ate  money  promptly  for  the  payment 
was  saluted  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  of  annuities  as  urged  by  the  Commis- 
Yard,  by  Rear- Admiral  Braine.  It  was  sioner.     Not  a  single  engagement,  in 
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fact,  made  with  the  Indians,  from  the 
Treaty  of  Fort  Laramie,  of  185 1,  until 
the  Treaty  of  1889,  has  been  kept  to 
the  letter.  The  failure  has  often  been, 
however,  in  mere  delay;  but  the  In- 
dians, in  their  impatience,  have  taken 
it  as  an  occasion  for  going  upon  the 
war-path.  At  the  Pine  Ridge  Agen- 
cy, crops  had  failed;  rations  had  di- 
minished, partly  owing  to  shrinkage 
of  beef;  and,  in  addition.  Congress 
had  cut  down  supplies.  Hunger,  there- 
fore, no  doubt,  increased  the  Indians' 
irritability. 

Finally,  the  spoils  system  must  be 
taken  into  account  among  the  causes. 
Before  the  con'struction  of  the  Pacific 
railroads,  the  frauds  committed  by 
Indian  agents  were  enormous  ;  but 
the  facility  of  communication  due  to 
the  railroad  and  telegraph,  has  now 
made  fraud  so  dangerous,  that  of  late 
there  has  been  little  that  could  com- 
pare with  what  used  to  disgrace  the 
service.  The  present  system  of  ap- 
pointment, however,  frequently  se- 
cures the  dismissal  of  good  Indian 
agents,  and  the  appointment  of  poor 
ones;  and  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for 
the  weakness  of  government  control, 
which,  when  trying  complications  re- 
cently arose,  was  unable  to  stand  the 
test. 

The  conspiracy  among  the  tribes 
was  wide-spread,  its  object  being  to 
produce  a  general  uprising  the  fol- 
lowing spring.   The  movement  began 


among  the  Sioux  Nation,  the  hostiles 
leaving  their  agencies,  defying  the 
Government,  and  destroying  property 
everywhere.  They  made  their  ren- 
dezvous in  the  almost  impenetrable 
Bad  Lands  in  South  Dakota,  whence 
marauding  bands  raided  the  adjacent 
country  in  all  directions. 

The  early  incidents  of  the  campaign 
have  already  been  described  (page  43). 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  while  Big 
Foot's  band  were  being  disarmed  at 
Wounded  Knee,  after  a  part  of  their 
arms  had  been  given  up,  they  treach- 
erously attacked  the  troops,  being  in- 
cited by  a  harangue  from  one  of  their 
medicine-men.  In  the  fight  that  fol- 
lowed, nearly  all  their  men,  and,  un- 
fortunately, many  of  their  women  and 
children  were  killed.  In  this  engage- 
ment. Captain  George  D.  Wallace,  a 
son  of  Congressman  A.  S.  Wallace,  of 
South  Carolina,  lost  his  life;  Lieuten- 
ant James  D.  Mann,  Seventh  Cavalry, 
received  wounds  from  which  he  died 
a  couple  of  weeks  later;  twenty-eight 
of  the  troops  were  killed;  and  two  of- 
ficers and  thirty  men  were  wounded. 
The  Indian  dead  numbered  fully  200. 

There  now  followed  a  general  alarm; 
and  over  3,000  Indians  fled  from  the 
agency,  encamping  near  White  Clay 
Creek.  The  day  after  the  Wounded 
Knee  fight.  Two  '  Strikes*  band  at- 
tacked a  supply  train  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry,  but  were  repulsed.  Hurried 
word  then  came,  to  the  effect  that 
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the  Indians  had  burned  the  Cathohc  sent  out,  and  the  Indians  withdrew; 
mission  on  Clay  Creek,  and  that  teach-  but,  getting  reinforcements  to  the 
ers  and  pupils  were  in  imminent  dan-  number  of  loo,  and  seeing  the  men 
ger  of  being  massacred.  The  wearied  throwing  up  breastworks,  they  re- 
cavalry  mounted  again;  and,  although  newed  the  attack.  Private  Collins 
greatly  out-numbered,  attacked  the  managed  to  breakaway;  and, though 
Indians,who  were  i,8oostrong.  Colo-  pursued,  made  a  safe  run  to  camp. 
nel  Forsyth,  with  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  The  teamsters  had  been  fighting  six 
was  almost  surrounded  by  the  hos-  hours,  the  soldiers,  three,  when  the 
tiles,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  of  troops  summoned  by  Collins  rode  up 
thefateof  Custer;  when  Colonel  Hen-  at  full  gallop,  and  the  Indians  were 
ry,  in  command  of  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  scattered,  being  pursued  until  near 
who  had  started  an  hour  later,  and  night-fall.  It  was  while  making  a 
■who  had  been  delayed  by  the  exhaus-  reconnaissance,  on  January  8th,  that 
tion  of  his  horses,  broke  in  upon  the  Lieutenant  Casey,  of  the  Twenty-sec- 
rearof  thelndians.anddispersedthem  ond  Infantry,  was  treacherously  shot 
with  heavy  loss.  Eight  of  the  gallant  and  killed.  It  is  said  that  his  slayer 
troops  were  killed.  was  a  graduate  of  the  Carlisle  Indian 

On  New  Year's  day,  a  sharp  en-  School,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  son  of 

fagement  was  fought  on  White  River,  No  Water,  a  prominent  Sioux.  Five 
etween  a  body  of  over  loo  hostiles  Indians  have  been  arrested  as  impli- 
and  Captain  Kerr's  troops  of  the  6th  cated,  and  are  held  for  trial. 
Cavalry,  supported  by  a  portion  of  The  point  in  the  Bad  Lands,  which 
Colonel  Carr's  command  under  Major  the  hostiles  made  their  principal  ren- 
Tupper,  None  of  the  troops  were  dezvous,  was  about  seventeen  miles 
killed,  but  four  Indians  lost  their  lives,  north  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  In 
On  the  morning  of  January  5,  a  sup-  this  retreat  they  were  surrounded  by 
ply  train  was  attacked  as  it  was  com-  a  cordon  of  troops  under  Brigadier- 
mg  into  camp  near  Wounded  Knee  General  Brooke.  The  south  side  alone 
Creek.     A  troop  of  30  horsemen  was  was  left  open,  so  that  they  might  be 
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driven  into  the  reservation;  and  con-  been  agreed  that  the  Indians  should 

stant  communication  with  the  hostile  hand  in  their  arms  to  their  chiefs,  who 

<^mp  was  kept  up.     Gradually  the  were  to  receipt  for  them.     The  wea- 

troops  closed  in,  and  shut  off  the  lines  pons  were  then  to  be  sold,-  and  the 

of  retreat.     On  the  night  of  January  proceeds  returned  to  the  Indians.   The 

8,  the  old  Chief,  Red  Cloud,  with  his  collecting,  however,  proceeded  very 

slowly.     In  four  days  only  104  guns 

had  been  given  up,  out  of  about  1,400 

which   the  Indians  were  thought  to 

possess.     There  was  still  a  lingering 

feeling  of  uncertainty  among  them  as 

to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to 

be  treated  by  the  Government. 

The  campaign  was  practically  end- 
ed, however;  and,  on  the  aist  of  Jan- 
uary, the  troops  broke  camp,  prepar- 
atory to  leaving  for  home;  and  moved 
to  the  banks  of  Craven  Creek,  about 
four  miles  south  of  the  agency.  There, 
at  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing, the  final  review  took  place.  There 
were  3,500  men,  and  370  horses  in  line. 
In  his  congratulatory  address  to  the 
CAPTAIN  oEORoe  D.  WALLACE.  tfoops.  General  Miles  praised  them  for 

their  endurance,  patience,  and  forti- 
wife,  slipped  out  of  the  hostile  camp,  tude,  which  added  to  the  value  of  their 
and  walked  sixteen  miles  to  the  friend-  services  "in  suppressing  one  of  the 
ly  camp.     General  Miles  was  hopeful  most  threatening  Indian  outbreaks." 
that  his  example  would  be  followed  A  small  portion  of  the  command  was 
by  others;  but  the  Indians  persisted  left  at  the  agency  to  continue  the  work 
long  in  their  attitude  of  hostility,  the  of  disarming  the  Indians, 
young  men.  particularly,  being  anx-       Throughout  the  campaign,  General 
lous  to  fight.     Resistance,  however,   Miles  showed  great  judgment.    Never 
was  seen  to  be  useless,  and  the  entire  was  he  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  but  re- 
body  of  hostiles  gradually  moved  back 
toward  the  agency.     On  the  nth  of 
January,  they  approached  to  within 
five  miles.  On  the  1 2th  they  encamped 
only  two  miles  away.     On  the  13th, 
Young  -  Man  -  Afraid  -  of  -  His  -  Horses 
came  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  of  the 
hostile  chiefs  with  General  Miles;  and, 
the  following  day,  two  councils  were 
held,  the  chiefs  agreeing  to  surrender 
their  arms.     Finally,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  the  Indians  came  in,  some 
mounted,  others  riding  on  wagons  or 
walking,  dri^-ing  immense   herds  of 
ponies.     For  two  miles    they  were 
strung  along  the  west  bank  of  White 
Clay  Creek,  and  here  the  Ogailalas 
camped.     Others  entered  the  camp  of  ,■ 

the  friendlies;  while  the  Brules  pitched  oemebal  nelson  a  miles 

their  tepees  around  Red  Cloud's  house, 

half  a  mile  from  the  agency.  tained  his  grasp  of  every  detail  of  the 

The  collecting  of  the  arms  of  the  difficulty  in  all  its  stages;  while  his 

Indians  began  immediately.     At  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  trou- 

councils  with  General   Miles,  it   had  ble,  and  of  the  extent  and  power  of 
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the  disaffected  elements,  enabled  him  lands  sold;  and  he  advised  them  to  be 

to   adopt  just    those  measures  that  encouraged.    On  the  12th  of  February, 

were  requisite.     Not  a  single  life  was  the  chiefs  were  received  by  President 

lost  outside  of  the  reservations.  Harrison  at  the  White  House.     He 

One  important  incident  of  the  cam-  advised  them  to  train  their  young 
paign  was  the  temporary  suspension  men  up  as  citizens,  not  as  warriors; 
of  Colonel  Forsyth,  commanding  the  and  to  bring  their  grievances  before 
Seventh  Cavalry,  from  his  command,  the  proper  authorities,  instead  of  go- 
At  the  Wounded  Knee  fight,  not  only  ing  upon  the  war-path;  and  assured 
was  the  loss  of  the  troops  severe,  but  them  that  the  Government  desired 
many  Indian  women  and  children  faithfully  to  carry  out  every  agree- 
were  killed.  These  most  lamentable  ment  made.  The  delegates  then  re- 
occurrences, it  was  alleged,  were  to-  turned  home,  going  by  way  of  Phila- 
tely unnecessary,  and  due  to  defec-  delphia  and  Carlisle,  at  which  latter 
tive  disposition  of  the  troops,  and  place  many  of  the  chiefs  had  children 
careless  direction  of  their  firing.  It  in  school,  whom  they  desired  to  see. 
was  stated  that  many  of  the  soldiers  Early  in  January,  Agent  Royer,  of 
were  killed  by  fire  from  their  own  PineRid^e,  was  recalled;  and  Captain 
ranks.  Accordingly,  Colonel  Forsyth  Pierce,  First  Infantry,  was  appointed 
was  relieved  of  his  command  by  Gen-  in  his  place.  At  four  other  agencies 
eral  Miles,  pending  an  investigation,  also,  army  officers  temporarily  as- 
The  testimony,  however,  showed  that  sumed  control.  This  has  brought  up 
no  soldier,  in  all  probability,  was  killed  the  question  of  Indian  management, 
by  a  comrade's  fire.  During  the  fir-  The  report  that  there  was  a  lack  of  bar- 
ing, cautions  were  repeatedly  given,  mony  between  the  War  and  Interior 
not  to  shoot  squaws  or  children.  At  Departments  was  absolutely  unfound- 
least  fifty  shots  were  fired  by  the  ed.  Still,  there  are  many  who  favor  a 
Indians  before  the  troops  returned  restoration  to  the  War  Department  of 
the  fire;  and  the  women  and  children  the  control  over  the  Indians,  which, 
killed  by  the  troops,  must  have  met  many  years  ago,  was  vested  in  the 
their  death  after  the  Indians  mingled  Interior  Department.  Former  army 
with  them.  administration,  however,  has  not  been 

The  investigation,  thus,  was  a  com-  free  from  wars  or  scandal;  witness  the 

plete  exoneration  of  Colonel  Forsyth,  troubles  along  the  whole  Indian  fron- 

Further  proceedings  were   stopped,  tier  during  the  period  of  military  con- 

and  the  Colonel  was  ordered  to  resume  trol  after  the  last  war  with  Great  Brit- 

his  command.  ain.     It  was  during  military  control 

In  order  to  restore  entire  confidence  that  the  present  Indian  treaty  system 

among  the   Indians,  a  delegation  of  became  firmly  established;  and  it  was 

Sioux  Chiefs,  under  charge  of  Agent  during  civil  administration,  in  1854, 

Lewis,  specially  commissioned  to  con-  that,  for  the  first  time,  treaties  provid- 

duct  them,  was,  on  the  recommenda-  ed  for  allotments  of  land  in  severalty, 

tion  of  General  Miles,  sent  to  Wash-  and  for  the  employment  of  means  de- 

ington,  to  receive  assurance  of   the  signed  to  lead  the  Indians  to  engage 

highest  authority,  of  the  good  inten-  in  peaceful  pursuits.    During  the  Civil 

tions  of  the  Government  toward  them.  War,  these  provisions  were  neglected; 

The  delegates  arrived,  January  29th.  and  General  Grant,  on  becoming  Pres- 

The  conference  with  Secretary  Noble  ident  in  1869,  for  two  years  tried  the 

began  February  7,  at  the  Interior  De-  experiment  of  control  by  army  offi- 

partment,  and  lasted  four  days.     One  cers,  but  abandoned  it  as  unsatisfac- 

by  one,  the  chiefs  stated  their  people's  tory.     Since  1871,  there  has  been  a 

grievances.     Secretary  Noble  assured  steady  improvement  in  the  manage- 

them  they  would  be  supported  as  long  ment  of   Indian   affairs,  and  in  the 

as  they  tried  to  do  well;  that  the  cut-  responsive    attitude   of    the   Indians 

ting  down  of  the  Sioux  appropriation  toward  efforts  for  their  civilization, 

by  $100,000  was  an  accident;  that  Con-  There  are  to-day  over  64,000  Indians 

gress  had  already  (January  19)  acted  in  the  five  civilized  tribes.     The  indi- 

m   the  matter  of   paying  them   for  cations  are,  that  no  transference  of 
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Indian  control  from  the  Interior  De-  District  of  Columbia $  11,366,669  32 

partment,  under  the  present  Admin-  Fortification 8,007,738  00 

istration  at  least,  will  take  place.  LegfsUtive  'etc 43  058  4^  ^ 

The  War   Department  has   lately  Military  Academy  .".*."..'!  1 !! !       ' 8371360  75 

gathered  information  as  to  the  like-  Navjr 55.677,690  31 

lihood  of  another  outbreak  this  spring.  S®°^*^^ 288,329,751  69 

The  investigations  of  the  officers  at  ??^iPi55\-Vw 150,133.921  60 

At-     r>-       r>  •  J  J  T>        1.    J  •        River  and  harbor 25,136,295  00 

the  Pme  Ridge  and  Rosebud  agencies  sundry  civil 67,i48;646  21 

show  that  a  hostile  feeling  still  lingers,   Deficiencies 22,667,636  94 

which  might  easily  be   fanned  into  Miscellaneous 11,267.436  37 

fierce  flame.     All  will  depend  on  the  Permanent  annual  approp'ns  224,115.261  00 

promptness  and  care  exercised  by  the         ^^^^  ^otal $988,410,129  55  ' 

Government  in  carrying  out  its  last 

incurred  obligations.      Many  of  the  Several  acts  of  great  public  impo^- 

Indians  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  stock  tance  were  passed  during  the  latter 

and  fodder,  even  their  houses ;  and  months  of  the  session.     The  most  im- 

the  hardships  that  will  inevitably  fol-  portant  of  these  were  as  follows: 

low  a  failure  promptly  to  extend  help  ,„-.-«„ .  ^t^^ut  a  w    ^rNr^«>.n,r.,,^ 

to  them,  are  no  favorable  indication  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

of  the  permanent  continuance  of  tran-  The  Copyright  Law  is  the  result  of 

quillity.  years  of  agitation  among  authors  and 

book-makers  on  both  siaes  of  the  At- 

THE  FIFTY-FIRST  CONGRESS.  lantic.    Literary  men  across  the  ocean 

From  many  points  of  view,  the  Fif-  have  held  that  unscrupulous  American 
ty-first  Congress, which  expired  March  publishers  have  been  pirating  Euro- 
4th  last,  was  one  of  the  most  remark-  pean  books;  while  American  authors 
able  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It  have  contended  that  these  pirated  f  or- 
passed  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act, which  eign  books  flooded  our  markets,  and 
is  a  protective  measure  affecting  every  kept  American  literary  talent  from 
citizen.  It  passed  the  most  compre-  receiving  just  recognition.  The  only 
hensive  pension  law  ever  framed;  so  real  principle  at  stake  has  been  the 
that  now  every  dependent  soldier,  or  recognition  of  a  foreign  author's  prop- 
widow  or  orphans  of  a  deceased  sol-  erty  in  his  work ;  and  a  bill,  framed 
dier,  may  go  on  the  pension  rolls.  It  on  this  principle,  had  passed  the  House 
considered  the  Federal  Election  bill,  on  December  3d  last  (see  page  35). 
popularly  known  as  the  "  Force  Bill."  It  met  with  its  most  serious  opposition 
These  and  other  important  measures,  in  the  Senate ;  but,  as  finally  put 
occupied  the  early  days  of  the  Con-  through,  did  not  differ  greatly  from 
gress,  and  were  reviewed  in  the  last  the  form  in  which  it  had  passed  the 
number  of  this  publication;  so  that  it  House.  The  Sherman  and  Ingalls 
remains  only  to  review  the  latter  days  amendments  were  practically  aban- 
of  the  Congress.  doned,  only  a  slight  concession  in  their 

vsruAT*  ^r%%T^BT-r«r«  r^nT-uT*^  dlrcctiou  bclug  offcrcd  in  one  para- 

WHAT  CONGRESS  SPENT.  graph;   the  Frye  amendment,  and  a 

The  last  Congress  has  been  termed  few  other  technical  changes  were  ad- 
a  "  Billion  Dollar  Congress,"  because  ded  to  the  original  text.  Several  con- 
when  it  adjourned  on  March  4th,  it  ferences  had  to  be  held;  and,  on  sev- 
had  appropriated  about  $1,000,000,000.  eral  occasions,  it  looked  as  if  the  bill 
There  are  various  estimates  of  the  would  be  finally  abortive.  After  the 
appropriations,  some  making  their  final  conference  report  had  been 
amounts  to  be  above  $1,000,000,000,  agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
and  others  below  that  sum.  Chairman  27  to  19,  an  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
Cannon,  of  the  House  Committee  on  call  the  bill ;  but  it  had,  only  a  few 
Appropriations,  makes  the  following  minutes  before,  left  the  Senate,  and 
estimate  of  what  was- appropriated:  gone  to  the  House.     Here  it  was  im- 

Agricultural $   4.827.253  50  "^^diately  given  recognition;  and  the 

Army 48,820,000  98  conference  report  was  adopted,  yeas 

Diplomatic  and  consular  ....      3,367,740  00  127,  nays  77;  32  Democrats  voted  for 
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it;  19  Republicans  against  it.  It  was  the  publication  and  sale  of  their  works 
immediately  enrolled,  and  signed  by  in  this  country,  had  long  been  so  un- 
the  Speaker,  then  carried  to  the  Sen-  satisfactory  that  the  hopes  that  the 
ate,  and  signed  by  the  Vice-President,  bill  would  pass  were  not  very  strong; 
then  laid  before  the  Senate  for  final  and  the  agitation  called  forth  ridicule 
action,  prior  to  being  sent  to  the  Pres-  and  censure  in  some  quarters.  Emile 
ident  Even  now,  a  motion  to  recall  Zola,  for  example,  said :  "  I  will  not 
it  was  made;  but  was  defeated  by  a  believe  that  the  bill  will  pass  both 
vote  of  29  to  21,  three  Democrats  vot-  Houses  and  become  law,  until  I  know 
ing  against  the  motion.  The  bill  im-  that  it  is  signed  by  the  President, 
mediately  went  to  the  President,  who  American  publishers  have  been  steal- 
affixed  his  signature,  making  it  a  law,  ing  for  so  long  a  time,  and  the  Amer- 
March  3d,  the  day  before  the  session  ican  book  vender  has  for  so  many 
closed.  It  provides  that  the  usual  years  been  feasting  on  stolen  food, 
benefits  of  copyright  shall  be  given  to  that  the  consciences  of  both  are  hard- 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  na-  ened.  I  do  not  believe  that  at  this 
tion,  when  such  foreign  nation  gives  late  day  they  will  show  any  scruples, 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  or  manifest  any  signs  of  repentance, 
benefits  of  copyright  on  substantially  It  would  not  be  natural.  The  Amer- 
the  same  basis  as  to  its  own  subjects;  icans  are  a  practical  race;  and,  so  long 
or  when  such  foreign  nation  becomes  as  publishers  can  get  their  books 
a  party  to  an  international  agreement  gratis,  they  will  not  put  a  barrier  be- 
providing  for  reciprocity  in  the  grant-  tween  themselves  and  these  rich 
ing  of  copyrights,  by  the  terms  of  poaching  grounds.  Finally,  I  do  not 
which  agreement  the  United  States  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
may  become  a  party  thereto.  The  become  honest  and  respectable." 
existence  of  these  conditions  shall  be  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  the 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  opinion  of  the  great  litterateur,  Pro- 
United  States,  by  his  proclamation,  fessor  Max  Muller,  uttered  while  the 
There  is  a  proviso,  however,  that  for-  bill  was  pending :  "  I  anticipate  noth- 
eign  books,  etc.,  circulated  in  the  ing  but  good  from  this  bill.  A  larger 
United  States,  shall  be  printed  from  market  will  make  it  possible  to  reduce 
type  set  in  the  United  States,  or  from  the  price  of  books  both  in  England 
plates  made  therefrom,  or  from  nega-  and  in  America.  That  will  be  the 
tives  or  drawings  on  stone  which  have  greatest  gain.  .The  extra  expense  of 
been  made  within  the  United  States,  double  composition,  both  in  England 
During  the  existence  of  the  copyright,  and  America,  is  a  very  small  matter 
the  foreign  editions  printed  from  type  compared  with  the  securing  of  the 
set  abroad  are  excluded  from  entrance  American  and,  indirectly,  the  colonial 
into  this  country.  Under  this  act,  for-  markets.  I  doubt  whether  even  the 
eign  authors,  inventors,  designers,  or  English  printer  will  suffer.  One  ef- 
proprietors  of  any  book,  map,  chart,  feet,  however,  is  quite  certain.  Like 
dramatic  or  musical  composition,  en-  maritime  piracy,  which  was  an  honor- 
graving,  cut,  print,  photograph,  paint-  able  occupation  in  the  age  of  the  Vik- 
ing, drawing,  chromo,  statue,  statuary,  ings,  literary  piracy,  being  no  longer 
or  of  models  intended  to  be  perfected  considered  honorable,  will  die  out,  and 
as  works  of  the  fine  arts,  have  the  very  soon  the  few  surviving  despera- 
same  privileges  of  copyright  as  Amer-  does  will  find  it  an  unprofitable  pro- 
ican  citizens,  and  have  the  sole  liberty  fession." 

of   printing,   reprinting,   publishing,  e„ooTniP<5  to    mail  steamers 
completing,  copying,  executing,  finish-  SUBSIDIES  TO    MAIL  STEAMERS. 

ing,  and  vending  the  same.  The  old  The  contest  over  subsidies  was  one 
system  of  securing  copyright  through  of  the  hottest  that  occurred  during 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  is  re-enacted  the  last  Congress,  and  it  waged  fierce- 
with  slightly  modified  provisions.  ly  until  the  day  preceding  that   on 

The  passage  of  the  bill  was  a  tri-  which  the  session  closed ;  when  the 
umph  of  morality.  The  status  of  for-  main  subsidy  bill  was  defeated,  and  a 
eign  authors  in  regard  to  control  of  compromise  measure  for  subsidy  to 
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mail  steamers  was  passed.     The  bill  meration  of  the  population  for  the 

which  was  defeated  gave  a  subsidy  to  purpose  was  taken. 

every  American-built  and  American-       The  House  of  Representatives  for 

manned    vessel,  the    subsidy    being  the  next  ten  years,  will  consist  of  356 

based  on  the  size  of  the  vessel  as  well  members,  made  up  as  follows: 

as  the  distance  annually  sailed.     The  Alabama,  9.  Montana,  i. 

bill  which  passed,  limits  the  subsidy  to  Arkansas,  6.  jSTebraska,  6. 

vessels  carrying  the  mails.     Hereto-  California,  7.  Nevada,  i. 

fore  the  mails  have  been  transported  r^L^'i'^^.tn"^^  .  ^^^  Hampshire.  2. 

.^  .  i^'-u  rji.      ^Connecticut,  4.  New  Jersey.  8. 

on  those  routes  which  were  found  to  Delaware,  i.  New  Vorkf  34. 

be  the  most  practicable;  but  hereafter  Florida,  2.  North  Carolina,  9. 

the  Postmaster-General  may  restrict  Georgia,  ii.  North  Dakota,  i. 

the  ocean-mail  service  to  American  I^f^°'  ^'  Ohio,  21. 

steam-ships,  whenever  he  considers  it  iJu^lk^l's,  P^lsylvania,  30. 

advisable.     He  is  to  advertise  for  bids  Iowa,  11.  Rhode  Island.  2. 

from  American  ship-owners,  and  is  to  Kansas,  8.  South  Carolina,  7. 

accept  the  lowest  bid  for  the  services.  Kentucky,  u.  South  Dakota.  2. 

The  vessels  to  be  employed  are  to  be  Ma'ineT'  ^*  Tex^T^^'  '°* 

American-built    steam-ships,    owned  Maryland,  6.  Vemont.2. 

and  officered  by  American  citizens,   Massachusetts,  13.       Virginia,  10. 
and  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  crew  Michigan,  12.  Washington,  2. 

shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.   M^Ji^esota,  7.  West  Virginia.  4. 

The  steam-ships  are  to  be  divided  into  f^^^.^''  ^'^^^^^l  ^ 

four  classes,  according  to  the  routes; 

and  those  of  the  first  three  classes  are  CATTLE  INSPECTION  ACTS. 
to  be  so  built  as  to  be  available,  in  The  Cattle  Inspection  Acts,  passed 
time  of  war,  as  naval  cruisers.  The  on  March  3d,  are  of  great  importance, 
compensation  allowed  them  varies  Germany  and  France  have  long  kept 
from  $6  per  mile  down  to  66  cents  per  up  an  embargo  on  American  cattle 
mile,  according  to  the  route.  The  and  hogs,  on  the  ground  that  the  ex- 
United  States  reserves  the  right  to  elusion  was  a  sanitary  necessity.  To 
take  these  vessels  in  time  of  war,  and  overcome  this,  the  new  inspection  law 
to  use  them  as  transports  or  as  cruis-  provides  for  the  most  minute  inspec- 
ers,  upon  payment  to  the  owners  of  tion  by  our  government  officials,  un- 
the  vessels  the  fair  value  thereof,  der  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  Postal  Agriculture.  Inspectors  are  to  be  sta- 
Subsidy  bill  will  assure  a  large  and  tioned  in  the  various  slaughter-houses 
immediate  growth  of  our  merchant  throughout  the  country.  They  are  to 
marine,  and  put  us  into  a  position  to  make  a  microscopical  examination  of 
compete,  on  terms  of  greater  equality  all  carcasses,  and  products  of  cattle, 
than  have  heretofore  existed,  for  the  hogs,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  shipped 
vast  trade  of  South  American  coun-  abroad;  and  are  to  make  a  close  per- 
tries,  at  the  same  time  that  it  will  sonal  inspection  of  all  live  stock  in- 
serve  the  end  of  developing  a  naval  tended  for  foreign  shipment,  in  order 
reserve.  to  see  that  the  stock  or  products  are 

-**««.  *««r%«^»rNUTwr*uT-^  *^^  absolutely  pure.     They  tag  each  arti- 

THE  APPORTIONMENT  ACT.         ^^^  ^^^^  ^  government  certificate  of 

The  Apportionment  Act  came  as  a  purity;  and  also  furnish  to  the  ship- 
sequel  to  the  eleventh  census.  This  per  a  certificate  that  his  shipment  is 
showed  that  some  states  had  gained  free  from  every  taint  of  disease.  In- 
in  population,  while  others  had  fallen  spectionis  also  provided  for  all  vessels 
off.  A  new  basis  of  representation  which  carry  live  stock  or  meat  pro- 
was  therefore  provided.  This  was  the  ducts,  so  that  careful  shipment,  with 
first  instance,  since  the  foundation  of  sufficient  ventilation,  food,  water,  etc., 
the  Government,  in  which  an  act  for  may  be  assured.  Under  these  inspec- 
the  reappointment  of  Representatives  tion  laws,  it  is  expected  that  the  ex- 
in  Congress  has  been  passed  by  Con-  tensive  meat  products  of  the  United 
gress  in  existence  at  the  time  the  enu-  States  may  soon  be  admitted  to  the 
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great  European  countries,  and  partic-  fit  of  any  other  person,  persons,  or 
ularly  to  Germany  and  France, as  there  corporation;  and  that  he  or  she  will 
can  be  no  further  excuse  for  persis-  faithfully  endeavor  to  comply  with  all 
tence  in  excluding  them  on  the  ground  the  requirements  of  law  necessary  to 
that  American  meat  is  liable  to  be  acquire  title  to  the  land  applied  for; 
diseased  or  impure.  Steps  towards  that  he  or  she  does  not  apply  to  enter 
such  admission  are  already  being  tak-  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  specula- 
en  by  foreign  Governments.  When  tion,  but  in  good  faith  to  obtain  a 
a  foreign  nation  refuses  to  remove  its  home  for  himself,  or  herself;  and  that 
embargo  upon  American  products,  he  or  she  has  not  made,  and  will  not 
the  President  is  empowered  to  place  make,  any  agreement  or  contract  in 
restrictions  on  the  country  so  refusing,  any  way  or  manner,  with  any  person 
If  Germany  should  continue  to  exclude  or  persons,  corporation,  or  syndicate 
our  live  stock  and  meat  products,  the  whatsoever,  by  which  the  title  which 
President  could  retaliate  against  the  he  or  she  might  acquire  from  the 
sugar  imports  from  Germany;  and,  if  Government  of  the  United  States 
France  should  continue  her  embargo,  should  inure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
the  retaliation  would  then  be  directed  the  benefit  of  any  person  except  him- 
against  French  wines  which  come  to  self  or  herself;  and,  upon  filing  such 
this  country.  The  policy  of  adopting  affidavit  with  the.register  or  receiver, 
such  retaliatory  measures  is  already  on  payment  of  five  dollars  when  the 
under  consideration.  (See  article  on  entry  is  of  not  more  than  eighty  acres, 
America  and  Germany,  page  94.)  and  on  payment  of  ten  dollars  when 

Of  TUT  ir  T  ATMnc  ^^  entry  is  for  more  than  eighty 

PUBLIC  LANDS.  acres,  he  or  she  shall  thereupon  be 

Numerous  changes  in  the  matter  of  permitted  to  enter  the  amount  of  land 
securing  homesteads  on  government  specified." 

lands  were  made  by  the  last  Congress,  nurMf/-DA'rfnxT  a/^-t 

the  most  important  amendment  being  ^"^  immigration  act. 

in  the  following  language:  On  the  last  day  of  the  session,  im- 

"  Every  person  who  is  the  head  of  portant  changes  were  made  in  the 
a  family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  the  laws  restricting  immigration.  The 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  is  a  citi-  office  of  "  Superintendent  of  Immi- 
zen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  gration  "  was  created,  with  a  salary  of 
filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  $4,000  per  year.  This  Superintendent 
become  such,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  is  to  have  inspectors  at  points  where 
one  quarter-section,  or  a  less  quantity,  immigrants  arrive,  and  is  to  conduct 
of  unappropriated  public  lands,  to  be  a  careful  inspection  of  all  new-comers, 
located  in  a  body  in  conformity  to  the  Those  who  are  not  entitled  to  enter, 
legal  subdivisions  of  the  public  lands;  may  be  shipped  back  on  the  steamer 
but  no  person  who  is  the  proprietor  which  brought  them,  at  the  expense 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  steam-ship  company.  Steamer 
acres  of  land  in  any  State  or  Terri-  companies  are  forbidden  to  offer  in- 
tory,  shall  acquire  any  right  under  the  ducements  to  wholesale  immigration, 
homestead  law.  And  every  person  except  by  advertising  their  ordinary 
owning  and  residing  on  land  may  en-  facilities  of  transportation.  Prohibi- 
ter  other  land  lying  contiguous  to  his,  tion  is  also  put  upon  the  encourage- 
which  shall  not,  with  the  land  so  al-  ment  of  immigration  by  promises  of 
ready  owned  and  occupied,  exceed  employment  in  this  country;  but  this 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres.  does  not  apply  to  State  Immigration 

'*  Any  person  applying  to  enter  land  Bureaus  who  desire  to  induce  immi- 
shall  first  make  and  subscribe  before  gration  to  their  respective  states.  The 
the  proper  officer  an  affidavit  that  he  classes  of  aliens  who  are  to  be  exclud- 
er she  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  is  ed  from  admission  into  the  United 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and  States,  aside  from  Chinese  laborers, 
that  such  application  is  honestly  made  who  are  covered  by  special  laws,  are: 
for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  All  idiots,  insane  persons,  paupers,  or 
and  cultivation,  and  not  for  the  bene-  persons  likely  to  become    a  public 
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charge ;    persons    suffering    from   a  JUDICIARY  ACT. 

loathsome  or  a  dangerous  contagious 

disease;  persons  who  have  been  con-  An  important  measure,  provided 
victed  of  a  felony  or  other  infamous  during  the  last,  days  of  the  session, 
crime  or  of  a  misdemeanor  involving  was  that  creating  nine  Courts  of  Ap- 
moral  turpitude;  polygamists  ;  and  peal,  and  nine  additional  United  States 
also  any  person  whose  ticket  or  pas-  Circuit  Judges.  The  purpose  of  the 
sage  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  act  was  to  relieve  the  over-burdened 
another,  or  who  is  assisted  by  others  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Here- 
to come,  unless  it  is  affirmatively  and  after,  the  nine  new-established  courts 
satisfactorily  shown,  on  special  in-  will  do  much  of  the  small  work  which 
quiry,  that  such  person  does  not  be-  has  taken  up  the  time  of  the  Supreme 
long  to  one  of  the  foregoing  excluded  Court.  One  of  the  new  courts  of  ap- 
classes,  or  to  the  class  of  contract  lab-  peals  is  to  be  organized  in  each  of  the 
orers  excluded  by  the  act  of  February  judiciary  circuits  of  the  country.  That 
26th,  1885;  but  this  section  shall  not  of  the  Sixth  District,  which  includes 
be  held  to  exclude  persons  living  in  Michigan,  is  to  be  organized  at  Cin- 
the  United  States  from  sending  for  a  cinnati.  Its  first  session  will  be  held 
relative  or  friend  who  is  not  of  the  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  next  June- 
excluded  classes,  under  such  regula-  The  new  courts  will  have  entire  juris- 
tions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  diction  over  patent  law,  revenue  law, 
may  hereafter  prescribe:  Provided,  and  several  other  branches  which  have 
That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con-  heretofore  been  obliged  to  take  up 
strued  to  apply  to,  or  exclude  persons  much  of  the  time  of  the  United  States 
convicted  of  a  political  offense,  not-  Supreme  Court, 
withstanding  that  the  said  political  President  Harrison  will  have  the 
offense  may  be  designated  as  a  "  f el-  appointment  of  the  nine  new  circuit 
ony,  crime,  infamous  crime,  or  misde-  judges,  but  there  is  some  legal  ques- 
meanor,  involving  moral  turpitude  "  tion  as  to  his  power  to  appoint  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  whence  he  during  the  present  recess  of  Congress, 
came,  or  by  the  court  convicting.  If  they  are  not  appointed  by  the  third 

TMoci—r  -TAY  Ar-T  Tucsday  of  .June,  the  new  courts  will 

DIRECT  TAX  ACT.  ^^  organized  by  the  circuit  judges 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  now  sitting.     The  new  courts  are  to 
Federal   Government .  found   that  it  be  established  in  independent  court- 
needed  an  immense  amount  of  money  houses,  with  clerks,  marshals,  bailiffs, 
to  carry  on  military  operations.     In  criers,  etc. 
order  to  secure  the  needed  sum,  the 

unusual  method  of  levying  a  direct  tax  MINOR  ACTS. 

was  resorted  to.  In  many  cases,  the  Many  minor  acts  were  passed  by 
various  states  assumed  the  direct  tax  the  last  session  of  Congress.  These 
which  the  Government  placed  on  in-  included  the  act  for  the  erection  of 
dividual  citizens.  This  was  the  case  three  United  States  prisons  at  various 
in  Michigan.  She  paid  about  $500,000  points  in  the  country,  to  accommodate 
into  the  federal  treasury,  as  a  means  United  States  prisoners  who  have 
of  carrying  on  the  war.  Other  North-  heretofore  been  farmed  out  to  the 
ern  States  did  the  same  thing.  state  prisons ;  for  the  founding  and 

After  thirty  years,  Congress  has  establishment  of  a  National  Conser- 
now  decided  to  pay  back  to  the  North-  vatory  of  Music  within  the  District  of 
em  States  the  amounts  which  they  Columbia;  for  raising  the  salaries  of 
had  respectively  contributed  for  pros-  United  States  District  Judges  to  $5,000 
editing  the  war.  Michigan  gets  back  per  year;  allowing  armless  or  legless 
her  $500,000 ;  New  York  gets  about  soldiers  to  have  new  artificial  limbs, 
$3,000,000.  The  total  amount  refund-  or  the  money  value  thereof,  every 
ed  to  the  Northern  States  will  reach  three  years,  instead  of  every  five  years 
the  neighborhood  of  $15,000,000.  Sev-  as  heretofore;  allowing  soldiers  in  the 
eral  of  the  states  have  already  taken  regular  Army  an  additional  $2  per 
their  allowance.  month,  after  they  have  been  awarded 


Hen.  .Tauk;:  G.  Blaine. 
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a  certificate  of  bravery  from  the  Pres-  was  6,196,166.     More  than  57  per  cent 

ident.  of  this  total,  namely  3,548,263,  were 

The  above  summary  covers  all  the  found  in  the  five  States  of  Alabama, 
acts  of  national  interest,  which  have  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
not  heretofore  been  reviewed.  Many  South  Carolina.  The  total  white  pop- 
others  were  passed,  but  of  such  a  local  ulation  of  those  States  is  3,357,127,  or 
character  that  they  are  not  of  conse-  191,136  less  than  the  colored,  the  lat- 
quence  to  the  general  reader.  ter  reaching  3,548,263.    The  following 

A  mere  mention  may  be  made  of  figures  show  the  proportion  between 

the  following  bills,  which  failed  to  white  and  colored  population  in  the 

become  laws:  to  reclassify  and  fix  the  several  States  mentioned  : 
salaries  of  railway  mail  clerks ;    the  colored        white 

Bankruptcy  bill;  to  pension  prisoners  Alabama 681,431       830.796 

of  war;  to  amend  the  Interstate  Com-  Georgia 863,716       973,462 

merce  law;  to  amend  the  Nicaragua  Louisiana 562,893       554^712 

Canal  charter;  the  Pure  Food  bill ;  the  Mississippi    747.720       539.703 

Election  bill;  theLardbill;  to  encour-  ^^^'^  ^^^^^'^^ ^^2.503       458.454 

age  silk  culture;  to  provide  for  a  com-  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  Louisiana, 

mission  on  alcoholic  liquor  traffic;  and  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina,  the 

the  Eight-Hour  bill.  colored  people  out-number  the  whites. 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  into 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS.  mortgage    indebtedness    throughout 

The  Centre  of  Population  of  the  the  States,  have  been  partially  an- 

United  States  for  the  present  census  nounced.     The  inquiry  was  the  first 

year  is  in  latitude  39  degrees  1 1  min-  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  Govem- 

utes  56  seconds;  longitude,  85  degrees  ment,  to  invade  the  realm  of  private 

32  minutes  53  seconds,  at  a  point  in  indebtedness  in  order  to  obtain  statis- 

Southem    Indiana,   a  little   west   of  tics;  but,  in  spite  of  opposition,  it  was 

south  from  Greensburg,  the   county  prosecuted  with  gratifying    success, 

seat  of  Decatur  County,  20  miles  east  The  abstracts  of  about  9,000,000  mort- 

of  Columbus.  gages  were  placed  on  file  in  Washing- 

The  total  Indian  population  in  the  ton.     The  first  reports  issued  concern 

United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  is  Alabama  and  Iowa.     On  January  ist, 

244,704,  made  up  as  follows:  on  reser-  1890,  the  total  real  estate  mortgage 

vations  or  in  Indian  schools,  not  taxed,  debt  in  Alabama  was  $39,027,983,  or 

130,254;  in  Indian  Territory,  self -sup-  $26  per  head  of  population;  in  Iowa, 

porting,  25,357  Cherokees;  3,464  Chick-  $199,034,957,  or  $104  per  head.     In 

asaws;  9,996  Choctaws;  9,291  Crees;  the  former,  5.3  per  cent  of  the  land 

and  2,539  Seminoles.     About   14,247  was  mortgaged;  in  the  latter,  9.1. 
also,   of  mixed   Indian   and    colored       Based  upon  advance  statements  of 

blood,  live  with  the  above  civilized  the  Census  Bureau,  and  the  weekly 

tribes,  making  their  total  population  reports  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Bureau, 

64,871.      In   New   Mexico   are   8,278  the   following   table   of    the    annual 

PucIdIos;  in  New  York,  5,304  Six  Na-  death-rate  per  1,000  of  population  in 

tions  and  St.  Regis;  in  North  Carolina,  a  number  of  cities,  has  been  prepared: 

2,885    Eastern    Cherokees ;     Indians  ^.    ,   ^      or-  t>..    :^  «    . 

'      "^j  ^        «i.  .    .  1    .  Charleston,  S.  C 32.4    Providence  J 

taxed  and  Self-SUStammg,  counted   m  NewOneans 20.2    Cleveland.,  f  '9-a 

general  population,  number  35,267;  gL^n'V'2?°^: ::::::;:  1  V.l'^'  n^^^^^^^^       '«-^ 

prisoners,  t; 6 8.  New  York 26.6    St.  Louis 18.3 

^  /Tiu  i'  r       t-'i.  ii-  Newark,  N.  J 25.1    Milwaukee 17.0 

The  enumeration  of  whites  on  the  Brooklyn.... 2^3  Newport,R.  i 17.? 

several  reservations,  proves  the  for-  ^autmo?e°.":.'';.^:::::i'3  KaSLTcity:::::::::::':' 

mer   estimated   total   of    63,000,000   in  Boston  22.9    Toledo    16.4 

the  United  States,  including  Alaska,  ^^I^^^SS^:^::::::::^  Jro1.S?!":.;:.::::.1:l 

to  be  correct.  ^"iVS'""    ^ 22.1  A^^^?"*  Vr- ^5.3 

rr\i_      .^1        1  "I  ix^'         -xi  Fall  River  J  Newton,  Mass 14.8 

The  total  colored  population  in  the  Louisville 21.9    Minneapolis 14.7 

Diqiriot  nf  Pnlnmhia    and   thp   qpvpti-  Pittsburg  21.3    Council  Bluffs 14.6 

1-asincx  or  ^ommoia  ana  tne  seven-  Philadelphia 20.7   Rock  island 14.4 

teen  States  havme:  any  considerable  Galveston 20.4  san Diego*  ^ 

^^^1^-.^^    *x^«*^i«4.:^~     ^^  T««*^    ,     -c^  Portland,  Me 19.9    Pensacolaf '"•'' 

colored  population,  on  June  i,  1890,  Chicago. 19,6 

Vol.  I— h. 
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ALASKA.  ^^®  collapse  of    the  Window  Glass 

Trust,  came  news,  on  January  9th, 

Census  reports,  as  far  as  completed,  that  the  great  American  Harvester 

give  a  population  of  19,929  in  the  por-  Company,  organized  in  the  latter  part 

tion  of  Alaska  lying  between  the  55th  of  1890,  with  a  capital  of  $35,000,000, 

and  60th  parallels,  or  what  may  be  had  been  abandoned,  principally  ow- 

termed  the  "  tourist's  "  Alaska.     Full  ing  to  the  anti-trust  laws  of  various 

returns  for  the  whole  territory  will  States.  Public  sentiment  against  these 

probably  indicate  28,000.  combinations   has,  within  a  year  or 

The  country  is  already  clamoring  two,  become  so  strong  that  the  very 

for  admission  as  a  Territory.     Should  name  of  "  trust "  is  avoided,  even  when 

she  get  a  representative  form  of  gov-  the  combination  does  not  adversely 

emment,  there  would  be  969  males  affect  the  public  interest;  and  recent 

entitled  to  vote.     Her  rapidly  increas-  events  have  shown  that  any  combina- 

ing  wealth,  which  is  already  exciting  tion  for  the  benefit  of  individual  cap- 

the  interest  of  English  syndicates,  is  italists,   whether    manufacturers    or 

urged  as  sufficient  reason  for  her  ad-  transporters,  against  the  interests  of 

mission.    Gold  mining  has  the  bright-  the  public,  stands  on  an  insecure  f  oot- 

est  of  prospects,  though  still  confined  ing.     The  masses  appreciate  the  ad- 

to  the  coast.    The  annual  production  vantage,  in  the  lowering  of  profits, 

is  already  $700,000;  and,  up  to  date,  that  comes  from  competition;  and  they 

$4,000,000  worth  has  been  exported,  are  beginning  to  treat  as  hostile  to  the 

Arrangements  were  completed,  early  gener^  welfare,  whatever  tends  to 

in  January,  for  building  a  road  from  suppress  it 

the  head  of  Lynn  Canal  to  the  Yukon  Early  in  February,  a  sweeping  meas- 

River.    The  road  will  run  17  miles  in  ure  against  all  such  schemes  passed 

British  territory,  and  30  in  American;  the    Indiana    Legislature,   declaring 

and  will,  no  doubt,  by  facilitating  com-  them  "conspiracies  to  defraud,"  and 

munication,  remove  one  drawback  to  inflicting  a  penalty  of  from  $1,000  to 

the  development  of  mining  industry.  $10,000   fine,   with  imprisonment  of 

Seal  skins,  in  value  $33,000,000,  have  from  two  to  five  years,  upon  anyone 

been  sold  in  the  London  markets  since  convicted  of  being  connected  in  any 

the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the  United  way  with  such  schemes,  and  also  tak- 

States,  and  other  furs  to  the  value  of  ing  away  the  State  charter  from  any 

$16,000,000  have  been  exported.     The  corporation  so  convicted.    The  recent 

largest  salmon  cannery  in  the  world  dissolution  of  the  Michigan  Salt  Trust, 

is  at  Karluk;  where  over  3,000,000  sal-  the  appeal  to  the  courts  to  prevent  the 

mon  were  taken,  and  200,000   cases  prospective  dissolution  of  the  Rubber 

canned  in  1890.     The  annual  yield  of  Trust,  and  the  late  reorganization  of 

the  herring  fishery  at  Kilisnoo  is  over  the  Sugar  Trust  under  a  new  name  as 

150,000  gallons  of  oil,  and  about  1,000  "  The  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 

tons  of  fertilizing  matter.     The  cod-  pany,"  are  significant  events.     The 

fish  catch  in   Alaskan  waters   since  old  Sugar  Trust  has  ceased  to  exist  as 

1868,  is  estimated  at  $3,000,000.     The  such.     Its  methods  of  organization, 

whalefisheries,  in  1890,  yielded  226,402  which  gave  it  powers  antagonistic  to 

pounds  of  whalebone,  3,980  pounds  of  public  interest,  were  successfully  as- 

ivory,  and  14,567  barrels  of  oil.     The  sailed  in  the  courts  last  fall;   but  it 

fur-seals  prey  upon  the  fish;  and  it  is  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new 

the  belief  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  company  is  any  modification,  in  its 

authorities  on  Alaska,  that,  if  the  seals  essential  nature,  of  the  old.     It  has  a 

should  be  exterminated,  the  increased  capital   stock  of  $50,000,000.     H.  O. 

value  of  the  fisheries  would  soon  more  and  T.  A.  Havemeyer  are  among  its 

than  make  up  for  the  loss.  directors  for  the  present  year.     Its 

-**«»T«-».«  A  ,.Tr^  ^rx.«nt«.T  a  -^frM.rc.  refiuerics  are  all  in  Brooklyn,  with  the 

TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS.  exception  of  that  of  the  North  River 

The  year  has,  so  far,  been  remark-  Company,  which  is  in  New  York, 

able  for  both  the  formation  and  the  On  March  30,  it  was  rumored,  but 

abandonment  of  "trusts."    Following  next  day  denied,  that  a  combination 
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aiming  at  a  division  of  the  sugar  mar-  STRIKES, 

ket  had  been  formed  between  the 

Havemeyers  and  the  Spreckelses,  the  By  far  the  most  important  labor 
latter  agreeing  to  abandon  their  Phil-  demonstration  of  the  quarter,  has  been 
adelphia  refinery,  which  has  a  capac-  the  great  strike,  which  began  Febru- 
ity  of  2,000,000  lbs.  a  day,  and  to  con-  ary  9th,  in  the  Connellsville  coke  re- 
fine their  operations  west  of  the  Rocky  gions,  Pennsylvania.  Its  object  was 
Mountains,  leaving  all  the  eastern  ter-  to  secure  an  advance  in  wages  oi  12% 
ritory  to  the  American  Sugar  Refin-  cents  per  ton,  against  a  reduction  of 
ing  Company.  10  per  cent.     The  strike  has  closed 

-.  ^        over  16,000  ovens,  and  thrown  over 

AMERICAN  LABOR  INTERESTS,      jg^^^^  ^en  out  of  employment.     The 

A  conference  of  the  different  labor  reduction,  as  the  operators  claim,  was 

organizations  of  the  United  States,  as-  necessary,  on  account  of  the  depressed 

sembled  in  Washington,  January  22d,  condition  of  the  coke  and  iron  trades; 

to  devise  a  common  platform,  and  ef-  but  the  workmen,  on  the  other  hand, 

feet  a  permanent  organization  for  of-  say  that  the  depression  is  only  tempo- 

f ense  and  defense.    The  amalgamated  rary,  and  that  the  increase  asked  for 

State  organizations  will  be  known  as  can  well  be  afforded  by  the  operators, 

the  "  Confederation  of  Industrial  Or-  The  protracted  struggle  has  caused 

ganizations."    A  platform  was  agreed  untold  distress  throughout  the  coke 

upon  as  follows:  region.     The  contributions  from  the 

I.  The  abolition  of  National  banks,  and  R^^i®^  Committee  have  been  insuffi- 

the  substitution,  in  place  of  their  notes,  of  cient  to  purchase  food,  and  general 

legal-tender  Treasury  notes,  such  notes  to  starvation  has  been  averted  only  by 

be  loaned,  when  demanded  by  the  people,  the  charity  of  farmers.     On  March 

fn^o^r^ri?/""  "^  ""  ^"^  """"•  30th,  the  pent-up  feelings  of  the  strik- 

2:  The  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  ers  proved  too  strong  to  be  further 

3.  The  prohibition  and  the  prompt  extinc-  restrained;  and  three  serious,  riotous 

tion  of  ownership  of  land  by  aliens  and  for-  outbreaks  occurred  simultaneously  in 


used  and  needed  by  them.  town  works,  near  Connellsville,  and  at 

4.  The  adjustment  of  all  taxation,  so  that  the    Leith  works,   near  Uniontown, 
it  shall  not  affect  one  class  interest  at  the  large    mobs   drove   away   the   small 

exper^e  of  another.  bands  of  men  enfi:ai?ed,  and  destroyed 

5.  The  limitation  of  all  revenues  to  the  ^*"*^''  ^'^  "*^"  ^"6°'S^^>  **"2^        a\  "^.il 
lionest  and  necessary  expenses  of  govern-  great  amounts  of  property.     At  the 
ment  Leith  works,  the  superintendent  and 

6.  An  equitable,  graduatedtax  on  incomes,  men  at  work  were  driven  away  by  a 

7.  Rigid  nationd^supervision  of  the  means  ^^^  of  Slav  women,  who  were  backed 

^^^tc^^r^ti^^^^^^^  up  by  strikers.     But  the  big  trouble 

emment  ownership  of  the  same.  of  the  day  was  at  Morewood.     Fully 

8.  The  submission,  by  Congress,  of  a  Con-  2,000  Strikers,  armed  with  revolvers 
stitutional  amendment,  providing   for   the  and  clubs,  attacked  the  deputies  who 

tSv-^^V^l^A^'^nlSirS.  r-^tPi°t«'=ti'3S  the  men  at  work  for 

United  States;  also  the  honest  and  accurate  Fnck  &  Co.     They  came  on  m  tour 

registration  of  voters  in  each  State;  a  free,  sections.     The   railroad   tracks  were 

official,  secret  ballot,  and  an  honest  public  torn  Up,  working  material  thrown  into 

<^^^^  the  burning  ovens,  and  over  eighty  of 

The  organization  of  a  Third  party  the  oven-fronts  broken  in.     All  day 

movement  was  not  contemplated.   An  long  the  destruction  continued.    At 

adjournment  was  taken  until  Febru-  the  close  of  the  month,  the  tension  of 

ary  22d,  1892,  feeling  at  Morewood  was  very  great; 

The  first  annual  convention  of  the  and  there  was  every  indication  that 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  as-  serious,  possibly  fatal  results  would 

sembled  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  follow  the  next  outbreak, 

loth,  with  300  delegates  present,  from  A  riot,  the  first  serious  incident  of 

fifteen  States.  a  long-protracted  trouble,  occurred  at 
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the  Clark  Thread  Company's  Mills  in  infernal  machine  near  one  of  the  large 
Keamy,  N.  J.,  on  the  evening  of  Feb-  spirit  tanks  in  the  building.  It  would 
ruary  12th.  Thousands  of  panes  of  have  exploded,  and  immediately  have 
glass  were  broken,  and  other  damage  enveloped  the  whole  place  in  flames, 
done  to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  Dewar  informed  the  Treasury  De- 
dollars.  The  trouble  arose  through  partment,  and  Gibson  was  quickly  ar- 
the  employment  of  non-union  men  rested.  In  a  satchel  which  he  carried^ 
in  the  place  of  union  men  who  had  were  found  articles  that  went  far  to 
gone  out  on  strike.  prove  the  suspicion  of  guilt,  being  no 

On  February  27,  the  men  were  given  less  than  the  machine,  the  material  to 
final  notice  that  individual  applica-  make  it  effective,  and  the  inculpating 
tions  for  work  would  be  received  from  correspondence  with  Dewar.  Gibson 
former  employes  desiring  to  return,  was  held  for  the  Federal  Grand  Jury ^ 
on  or  before  March  2d;  but  that  after  in  bonds  of  $20,000.  He  resigned  his 
that  date,  the  possibility  of  reinstate-  position  in  the  Whiskey  Trust,  and 
ment  would  be  finally  removed.  A  the  Directors  issued  a  statement  dis- 
considerable  proportion  of  the  strikers  crediting  the  charges  of  crime.  How- 
allowed  the  date  to  go  by.  ever,  on  February  16,  Gibson  was  in- 

The  appeal  made  by  the  spinners  to  dieted  by  the  Grand  Jury,on  the  charge 
organized  labor,  resulted  in  the  issue,  of  bribing  a  government  official;  and, 
by  the  Federation  of  Labor,  of  a  boy-  February  28,  two  further  indictments 
cott  circular  against  the  Clark  Com-  were  issued  against  him  personally, 
pany.  and  two  against  him  jointly  with  oth- 

By  the  i8th  of  March,  a  number  of  ers  whose  names  are  suppressed.  In 
spinners  had  been  imported,  sufficient  all  these  cases,  the  charges  are  of  at- 
to  run  aU  the  mules  in  mills  Nos.  i  tempting  to  commit  arson,  and  felon- 
and  2 ;  and  all  departments  of  the  two  iously  procuring  gunpowder  and  dy- 
mills  resumed  full  operations.  Mill  namite  for  unlawful  purposes. 
No.  3  remains  closed.  There  seems  On  March  loth,  the  city  of  Memphis^ 
to  be  a  growing  feeling  among  the  Tenn.,  was  startled  by  the  murder  of 
strikers,  that  their  case  is  a  hopeless  David  H.  Poston,  a  lawyer,  who  was 
one.  Several  of  them  have  already  shot  in  the  open  street  by  Henry  Clay 
returned  to  the  mills.  King,  a  fellow  attorney.    A  woman 

KTrxT*  A  nr  T?  ^nT.«T-r«  ^^^  ^^  ^^  bottom  of  the  quarrel,  Mrs. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES.  j^^ry  J.  Pillow.     For  her,   King  had 

A    passenger   train    on    the     Rio  deserted  his  own  wife  and  children. 

Grande  Railroad,  on  its  way  to  New  She  so  infatuated  him,  that  he  deeded 

Orleans,  was  wrecked,  January  19,  by  to  her  all  his  property,  even  the  home 

obstructions  which  had  been  placed  on  occupied  by  his  deserted  family.     She 

the  track.     Fifteen  masked  men  then  then  threw  King  overboard — ordering 

plundered  the  express  car,  and  rifled  him  off  "her"  premises.     When  she 

the  mail  pouches,  securing  $20,000  in  persisted  in  refusing  his  advances,  he 

silver.  brought  suit  for  recovery  of  his  prop- 

.    On  February  11,  the  country  was  erty.     The  murdered  man  was  one  of 

shocked  by  the  reported  discovery  of  the  counsel  employed  by  Mrs.  Pillow; 

a  plot  to  blow  up  the  anti-trust  distil-  and  in  his  conduct  of  the  case,  which 

lery  of  H.  H.  Shufeldt  &  Co.  in  Chi-  was  still  pending,  had  been  severe  in 

cago.     The  rumor  implicated  George  his  denunciation  of  King.     The  latter 

t  Gibson,  Secretary  of  the  Western  had  been  drinking  the  night  before 
istillers  and  Cattle  Feeders'  Associ-  the  murder;  and  made  a  threat,  which, 
ation,  better  known  as  the  "Whiskey  the  next  morning,  he  deliberately  car- 
Trust,"  a  mammoth  concern  with  a  ried  into  execution, 
capital  of  $35,000,000.  Had  the  plot  The  criminal  record  in  Michigan 
been  carried  out,  scores  of  lives  must  for  the  quarter  brings  to  light  one 
have  been  surely  lost.  Gibson  was  crime  of  singular  enormity.  OnTues- 
alleged  to  have  attempted  to  bribe  day,  the  27th  of  January,  Russell  C. 
Thomas  S.  Dewar,  one  of  the  gangers,  Canfield  applied  in  person  to  Superin- 
by  offering  him  $25,000,  to  place  an  tendent  T.  C.  Newkirk,  of  the  State 
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Public  School  at  Coldwater.    He  want-  the  Italian  Government  on  the  main- 
«d  a  little  girl  for  the  purpose  of  adop-  land  has  always  taken  vigorous  meas- 
tion.     He   represented  himself   as  a  ures.     Chief  of  Police  David  C.  Hen- 
well-to-do  farmer;  and  the  girl,  he  said,  ncssy  had  proved  indefatigable  in  his 
would  be  brought  up  with  his  children,  efforts  to  break  up  the  band;  and  had 
and   taught   to  make   herself  useful  gathered  evidence  against  it  of  such 
in  domestic  affairs.     Superintendent  importance  that  his  removal  was  de- 
Newkirk  paraded  some  of   the  girls  cided  upon.     He  was  brutally  mur- 
before  this  villain,  whose  satyr- 
like  choice  fell  on  little  twelve- 
year-old  Nellie  Griffin,  of  Ma- 
son, Ingham  County,     Know- 
ing absolutely  nothmg  of  the 
man,  and  without  taking  any 
steps  whatever  to  verify  any  of 
his  representations,  Newkirk  al- 
lowed him  to  depart  with  the   > 
child.     Canfield  took  her  to  Di- 
mondale;  and  there,  in  a  wood, 
he  outraged  and  murdered  her. 
The  corpse  he  threw  into  the 
Grand  River,  being  obliged  to 

make  a  hole  in  the  ice  for  the  ™^  parish  prison.  1 
purpose.  Canfield  was  identi-  *  "™  ""  ""'""''"'"'"  P  "tograp  .) 
fiedand  tracked  by  a  representative  of  dered  on  the  night  of  October  15th 
the  V)eiroit  Evening  News,  unA  adetec-  last  (^see  page  46).  Never  before  was 
•  tive.  He  was  taken  into  custody;  and,  the  life  of  society  threatened  so  dark- 
en the  3d  of  February,  pleading  guilty,  ly,  nor  the  feelings  of  the  populace 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  roused  so  deeply, 
life.  The  culpable  negligence  exhib-  Nineteen  of  the  suspects  who  were 
ited  by  Supermtendent  Newkirk,  has  arrested,  were  indicted;  and  the  trial 
led  to  a  public  demand  for  his  dis-  was  fixed  for  the  i6th  of  February. 
missal.  He  is,  however,  supported  by  A  separation  of  the  case  was  asked 
the  governing  body  of  the  institution;  for,  and  nine  were  first  placed  on 
and  the  Legisiatufe  has  been  asked  to  trial.  The  selection  of  the  jury  took 
refusethe  vote  for  the  salaries  of  these  eleven  days,  and  it  was  the  aSth  of 
persons.  Up  to  the  31st  of  March,  the  month  when  the  taking  of  testi- 
nothing  definite  had  been  decided.  mony  began.     It  ended  March  10th. 

„  It  was  shown  that  the  cabin  rendez- 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  TRAGEDY.  ^^^^  n^^r  the  residence  of  Hennessy, 

The  moral  sentiment  of  the  coun-  was  rented   by    Macheca ;    that  the 

try  has  been  shocked  by  the  terrible  boy  Marchesi  ran  along  in  front  of 

tragedy  enacted  in  New  Orleans,  on  the  Chief,  and  whistled  as  a  signal 

the  14th  of  March.     That  such  an  is-  to  the  murderers  hidden  in  the  cabin, 

sue  was  possible,  is  a  sad  comment  that  he  was  approaching ;  and  the  ev- 

upon  the  efficiency  of  social  organ-  idence  was  considered  conclusive,  that 

ization  and   legal   administration   in  Antonio  Scaffedi,  Antonio  Marchesi, 

that  city.  Manuel  Politz,  Antonio  Bagnetto,  and 

It  was  only  in  June  last,  after  a  fa-  Monasterio  fired  the  fatal  shots.     The 

tal  fight  in  the  streets  between  two  trial  lasted  twenty-five  days.     Before 

gangs  of  the  ignorant  and  brutal  Ital-  it    ended,    disquieting    rumors    had 

lans  whose   secret  organization   and  spread  causing  a  general  distrust  of 

deadly  methods  had  long;  terrorized  the  jury;  but  no  one  was  prepared 

the  citizens,  that  the  true   state   of  for  the    verdict    actually    rendered, 

affairs  was  realized.     These  ruffians  Six  of  the  Italians  were  acquitted; 

were  supposed  to  be  members  of  the  and   a  mistrial   was  entered   in   the 

Mafia,  a  Sicilian  secret  body,  similar  case  of  the  other  three. 

to  the  deadly  Camorra  against  which  That  night  a  body  of   influential 
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citizens  met,  and  decided  upon  swift  crowds.  Politz  was  little  more  than  a 
and  fatal  action  for  the  morrow.  A  boy,  and  had  gone  insane  early  in  the 
call  for  a  mass  meeting  was  inserted  trial.  He  was  found  under  a  staircase, 
in  the  morning  papers,  ending  with  chattering  to  himself,  and  was  kicked 
the  significant  words,  "  Come  pre-  while  his  captors  dragged  him  out  to 
pared  for  action."  By  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  a  lamp-post.  He  had  to  be  pulled  up 
on  the  14th,  thousands  (jf  the  citi-  four  times.  On  the  first  occasion,  the 
zens  had  gathered  around  the  Clay  rope  broke.  The  second  time,  the 
Statue,  in  a  mood  of   anxious   but  boy,  in  his  agony,  grasped  the  rope, 

and  drew  himself  up  hand 
over  hand  to  the  cross- 
piece.  Some  one  climbed 
up,  struck  him  repeatedly 
in  the  face  with  his  fist,  so 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground. 
Still,  his  hands  were  not 
tied;  and  he  desperately 
attempted  to  save  himself 
when  raised  the  third  time. 
He  had  finally  to  be  low- 
ered, in  order  that  his 
hands  might  be  tied.  He 
was  then  strung  up  again. 
This  fourth  attempt,  prov- 
ing successful,  was  vocif- 
erously cheered.  The  body 
was  allowed  to  hang  some 
time,  almost  stripped  of 
'°'-''''^'  its    clothing,   which    had 

(^««  a,  ^nstanlan^u,  fl..l^graph.)  y^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  SOUVCnirs 

grim  determination.    Here  they  were  of  the  occasion. 

addressed  by  W.  S.  Parkerson,  a  The  killing  was  illegal.  Five  of 
prominent  lawyer,  John  C.  Wickliffe,  the  eleven  victims  had  not  even  been 
also  a  well  known  attorney,  and  oth-  brought  to  trial.  Four  were  alleged 
ers.  The  tenor  of  the  speeches  was,  subjects  of  King  Humbert.  It  is  not 
"The  law  has  failed.  The  time  to  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
act  has  come."  Under  the  leader-  from  an  event  affecting  local  Amer- 
ship  of  the  speakers,  the  men  march-  ican  interests  alone,  this  matter  has 
ed  to  the  Parish  Prison,  which,  by  taken  on  an  international  character. 
that  time,  was  surrounded  by  a  dense  Italy  was  not  long  in  offering, 
crowd.  The  keys  were  demanded  through  Baron  Fava,  her  Minister 
from  Captain  Davis;  and,  on  his  re-  at  Washington,  a  vehement  protest 
fusing,  the  door  was  broken  in.  Only  against  the  outrage ;  and,  in  so  do- 
about  sixty  men  were  admitted,  all  ing,  she  was  supported  by  the  opin- 
armed.  The  ordinary  prisoners  had  ions  of  Italian  residents  throughout 
been  locked  in  their  cells,  and  the  the  United  States,  who  have  held 
Italians  had  been  allowed  to  hide  mass  meetings  in  New  York,  Chica- 
themselves  where  they  could.  Some  go,  Pittsburg,  and  in  other  cities.  Ac- 
of  them,  including  Incardona  and  cordingly,  the  day  after  the  tragedy, 
Matranga,  managed  to  hide  safely;  Secretary  Blaine,  in  a  letter  to  Gov- 
but,of  those  who  were  actually  found,  emor  NichoUs,  of  Louisiana,  which 
only  the  boy  Marchesi  was  spared,  expressed  the  deep  regret  of  the  Unit- 
Nine  of  them,  including  five  of  those  ed  States  Government,  called  upon 
who  were  awaiting  trial,  were  shot  him  to  co-operate  in  the  prevention 
down  without  mercy,  one  victim  re-  of  further  violence,  and  in  bringing 
ceiving  forty-two  bullets.  Two  oth-  the  offenders  of  the  law  to  prompt 
ers.  Poliiz  and  Bagnetto,  were  hanged  justice.  The  Governor  replied  on 
outside  of  the  jail,  in  full  view  of  the  the    21st    of     March,    assunng    Mr. 
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Blaine  that  there  was  no  reason  to  preliminary  points  had  to  be  settled 

anticipate  further  trouble,  that  the  before  any  definite  action  could  be 

facts  had  been  reported  to  the  Dis-  taken  even  by  the  State  of  Louisiana, 

trict  Court,  and  that*  the  whole  sub-  and  the  session  of  the   Grand  Jury 

ject  was  under  investigation  by  the  investigating  the  case  had  not  ended. 

Grand  Jury,    A  copy  of  this  reply  It  would  have  been  more  in  accord 

was  sent  to  Baron  Fava.     It  did  not  with  the  etiquette  of  diplomacy,  to 

satisfy  the  Italian  Government,  which  await  the  result  of  the  legal  process, 

had  demanded,  ist,  official  assurance  The  final  outcome  of  the  diplomatic 

incident  was  not,  at  the  close 

of  the  quarter,  considered  at 

all  ominous. 

ELECTROCUTION. 

Several  very  important  legal 

M  points  have  been  raised  in  the 

^H  pending    electrocution    cases; 

^»  and  the   effectiveness  of  the 

flU  laws  providing  for  capital  pun- 

Wl  ishment,  not  only  in  New  York 

*  State,  but  in  every  State,  has 

been  called  in  question  by  a 

HETURNiNo  FROM  THE  E    "  ~   N  rccent  decisfou  of  the  United 

{.From  aa  instantantous  th^ajraihl  States  Supreme  Court. 

It  will  be  remembered  that 

that  justice  would  be  meted  out  to  the  Japanese,  Shibuyajugiro,  was  un- 

the  guilty;  and  2d,  the  recognition,  der  sentence  to  be  executed  during  the 

in  principle,  that  an  indemnity  was  week  beginning  January  12th. 

due   to  the   families  of  the  victims.  His  attorney,  Roger  M.  Sherman, 

The  United  States  Government  could  made  application  to  Judge  Lacombe, 

not  take  these  demands  into  consid-  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  for 

eration.     The  relations  between  the  another  writ  of  habeas  corpus.     The 

Federal  and  State  Governments,  as  application  was  denied ;   whereupon 

defined  by  the  Constitution,  preclud-  Mr.ShermanappealedtotheSupreme 

edit.     All  that  could  be  done  was  to  Court;   and  a  decision  was   handed 

extend  to  Italian  residents  the  same  down,  January  7th,  allowing  the  ap- 

protection  as  was   afforded  to  other  peal.   Inthisdecision,  Judge  Lacombe 

citizens.     The  Government  had  pro-  said:   "Whether  this  is  the  second  or 

vided,  in  the  Grand  Jury,  legal  machin-  twenty-second  application,  is  imma- 

ery  for  calling  the  violators  of  the  law  terial.     Under  the  statutes,  it  seems 

to  justice;  but,  as  this  Grand  Jury  was  to  be  left  for  the  petitioner  alone  to 

called  together  under  Louisiana  laws,  determine  not  only  how  many  times 

the  Federal  Government  could  give  he  will  apply  for  a  writ,  and  whether 

no  assurance  that  punishment  would  he  will  appeal   from  its  denial,   but 

be  administered  in  exact  accordance  also  how  often  he  will,  by  such  appeal, 

with  Italian  ideas  of  justice.     Failing,  invoke  the  operation  of  Section  766, 

therefore,  to  receive  assurance  that  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  which 

the  above  demands  would   be   con-  provides   that,  until   final  judgment 

ceded,  the  Italian  Government  order-  thereon,  any  proceeding  against  his 

ed  Baron  Fava  home.     The  Minister  person  under  State  authority  shall  be 

announced  his  recall  at  the  State  De-  null  and  void." 

partment  on  the  31st  of  March,  turn-  The  bearings  of  this  decision  are 

ing  over  the  Legation  to  the  Marquis  very  important,  for  the  United  States 

Imperiali,  Charg^  d'Affaires,  who  was  statute  that  has  caused   the   trouble 

instructed  to  conduct  only  routine  and  covers  everj-  State  in  the  Union,  and 

current  business.  capital  punishment  in  every  State  is 

This  action   was  hasty.     The  na-  practically  abolished  by  it.     Until  re- 

tionaUty  of  the  victims,   and   other  pealed,  it  seems  that  every  murderer 
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can  indefinitely  stay  the  execution  of  Jacksonville  South-Eastern  fast  pas- 
sentence,  senger  train  over  the  Atchison,  Tope- 
Action  in  the  matter  has,  however,  ka,  &  Santa  Y€  road,  at  Havana,  II- 
been  taken  by  Attorney-General  Ta-  linois,  on  March  €th.  When  rounding 
bor,  of  New  York.  On  February  16,  a  sharp  curve,  the  train  left  the  tract 
he  served  notice  that  he  would,  on  The  cars  took  fire,  and  many  persons 
March  9th,  petition  the  Supreme  Court  were  injured,  some  fatally,  among 
to  dismiss  or  affirm  the  appeals  from  them  the  fireman, 
the  denial  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  At  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire,  Feb- 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  taJken  ruary  21,  the  Kimball  Union  Academy 
for  delay  only,  and  taken  on  questions  was  burned;  loss  $10,000,  insurance 
too  frivolous  to  need  further  argu-  $6,000.  The  Academy  was  one  of  the 
ment,  and  on  the  further  ground  that  best  known  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  Supreme  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  the  State.  The  destruction  of  the 
of  the  said  appeals.  beautiful  Central  Insane  Asylum,  sev- 
On  March  9th,  Mr.  Sherman  did  not  en  miles  from  Nash\'ille,  Tennessee, 
appear  when  the  Attorney-General's  March  13,  resulted  in  the  death  of  six 
motion  was  made.  The  Court  took  of  the  patients.  The  building  was 
action  on  the  i6th,  advancing  the  case  fully  insured. 

of  Jugiro,  and  also  that  of  the  negro  »*T%Tf%Ti-  v^toaoi-t^oo 

Wood  under  similar  sentence,  setting  MINING  DISASTERS. 

them  down  for  the  first  Monday  in  By  the  breaking  of  a  shaft-rope  in 
April,  and  directing  counsel  to  come  the  Utica  mine,  Angel's  Camp,  Cali- 
intocourton  that  day,  when  argument  fornia,  on  January  5th,  twelve  men 
would  be  proceeded  with.  were  precipitated  450  feet,  and   all 

killed. 
ACCIDENTS.  p^^  explosion  in  the  Mammoth  shaft 

The  first  disaster  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  coke  works,  near 
from  the  use  of  natural  gas,  was  an  Mount  Pleasant,  Pennsylvania,  on 
explosion  which  wrecked  the  Hotel  January  27th,  resulted  in  the  death 
Marvin,  January  i8th.  The  gas  had  of  nearly  140  men. 
filled  a  chamber  under  the  dining-  On  February  4th,  a  remarkable  ac- 
room,  and  was  ignited  through  a  ser-  cident  took  place  in  Jeanesville,  Penn- 
vant  stepping  on  a  match.  Two  girls  sylvania.  While  two  workmen  were 
were  killed,  and  a  dozen  employes  in-  drilling  a  hole  in  No.  I.  slope  of  J.  C. 
jured.  Haydon    &    Company's    mine,   they 

On  February  17th,  the  steamer  broke  into  the  old  No.  8  slope,  which 
"  Thomas  Sherlock  "  was  sunk  in  the  was  filled  with  water.  Before  the 
Ohio  River,  by  striking  a  pier  of  the  men  in  No.  I.  slope  could  escape,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  bridge,  water  rushed  in,  filling  it  to  the  mouth. 
She  was  on  her  way  to  New  Orleans,  and  drowning,  as  was  thought,  seven- 
with  thirty  passengers,  among  them  teen  workmen.  In  connection  with 
Mr.  John  F.  Eby,  of  Detroit.  Only  this  disaster,  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
two  lives  were  lost.  rescues  in  all  the  history  of  mining 

On  February  20th,  one  of  the  worst  was  made.  The  hunt  for  the  missing 
accidents  of  the  quarter  occurred  on  men  had  not  been  abandoned;  and, 
the  north-bound  track  of  the  middle  twenty  days  after  the  accident,  an  ex- 
tunnel  in  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  ploring  party  discovered  that  four  of 
A  New  Haven  engine  ran  into  the  the  miners  were  still  alive.  In  a  ter- 
rear  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  express,  ribly  weak  and  emaciated  condition, 
telescoping  it.  The  wreck  caught  fire  they  were  safely  brought  to  the  sur- 
f rora  an  overturned  Baker  heater,  and  face,  amid  the  heartfelt  rejoicing  of 
six  persons  were  burned  to  death.  By  the  community.  Four  small  pieces 
this  accident,  public  attention  has  of  bread  were  all  the  food  left  with 
been  widely  called  to  the  necessity  of  them  when  imprisoned.  After  three 
a  better  method  of  heating  railroad  days,  they  were  without  light;  their 
carriages.  Similar  harrowing  circum-  oil  had  given  out.  They  scratched 
stances   attended   the   wreck  of   the  bark  from  the  timbers,  and  chewed  it; 
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and  boiled  the  sulphur  water  for  explanation  is  found  in  the  unusual 
drink,  though  they  were  soon  too  tracks  pursued  by  the  storms.  Dur- 
weak  to  crawl  down  for  more  water,  ing  the  winter  just  past,  the  prevail- 
Their  fire  went  out,  and  they  lay  still  ing  storms  moved  in  much  lower  lati- 
in  one  place  until  rescued.  tudes  than  usual. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  three  men  In  America,  the  trans-Mississippi 
were  imprisoned  in  No.  3  mine  of  the  regions  enjoyed  immunity  from  cold 
Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  at  West  and  snow  until  the  end  of  January. 
Nanticoke,  Pennsylvania.  After  five  Then  came  tales  of  blockaded  rail- 
days  of  terrible  suffering  and  anxiety,  roads  and  perishing  cattle,  similar  to 
passed  without  food  or  drink,  they  the  story  of  1890. 
were  rescued  alive.  In  the  middle  of  January  a  g^eat 

-KM  A  OTVTT?  t%To  A  oi-TTno  auti-cyclouc  prevailcci  along  the  trans- 

MARINE  DISASTERS.  Atlantic  route.   On  the  New  England 

The  American  vessel  "Elizabeth"  coast,  January  12,  the  gale  was  ac- 
was  wrecked  on  the  beach  at  North  companied  by  a  high  tide  and  heavy 
Head,  California,  on  the  night  of  Feb-  rain-fall,  causing  much  destruction. 
Tuary  22d.  She  was  trying  to  make  On  January  24,  a  blizzard,  lasting 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  in  a  heavy  twelve  hours,  similar  to  the  great  one 
^ale.  Captain  Colcord,  and  eighteen  of  March,  1888,  visited  New  York 
of  the  crew  of  twenty-six,  were  State,  completely  obstructing  travel, 
drowned;  also  Captain  Henry,  of  the  and  shutting  off  even  telegraphic 
life-saving  service.  communication  with  New  York  City. 

On  March  15,  the  "Triana,"  one  of  It  was  part  of  a  storm  which  started 
the  largest  torpedo  boats  owned  by  in  Texas  early  on  the  23d.  It  traveled 
the  Government,  became  a  total  loss  due  east  to  Alabama,  where  it  first 
by  striking  on  Schooner  Ledge,  off  began  to  assume  a  formidable  charac- 
Cuttyhunk.  She  left  Newport  with  ter.  Thence  its  course  was  north- 
supplies  for  the  crews  of  the  govern-  easterly.  At  Washington,  the  storm 
inent  vessels  "Galena"  and  "Nina"  changed  to  a  mixture  of  rain  and  snow, 
stranded  at  Gay  Head.  Her  crew  was  Early  in  February,  a  blizzard  visited 
rescued  with  difficulty.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  South- 

Another  total  wreck  occurred  March  em  Minnesota,  coming  from  Montana 
24,  off  the  North  Carolina  coast,  near  by  way  of  Colorado,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
the  Chicamicomico  Life-Saving  Sta-  and  the  lake  region,  and  extending 
tion.  The  steam-ship  "Strathairly,"  of  even  to  the  Gulf  States, 
the  Earn  Line,  from  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  During  the  latter  half  of  February, 
to  Baltimore,  with  a  cargo  of  iron  ore,  extensive  floods  prevailed  East  and 
was  driven  ashore  in  a  gale;  and  nine-  West.  The  Alleghany,  the  Ohio,  and 
teen  of  the  crew  of  twenty-six  per-  the  Monongahela  Rivers  overflowed 
ished.  Three  days  later,  the  Virginia  their  banks.  A  part  of  Pittsburg  was 
coast  witnessed  the  wreck  of  the  Nor-  submerged.  The  flood  in  the  Ohio 
wegian  bark  "Dictator,"  bound  from  valley  threw  15,000  men  out  of  em- 
Pensacola  for  England.  She  was  driv-  ployment,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  $4,000,- 
-en  ashore  near  Life-Saving  Station  000.  Only  three  floods  in  the  history 
No.  2,  at  Virginia  Beach;  and  eight  of  of  the  valley  have  been  more  severe, 
the  seventeen  on  board  were  lost,  in-  the  last  occurring  in  1884.  The  ad- 
cluding  the  captain's  wife  and  little  vent  of  a  cold  snap  prevented  further 
child.  damage,  and  the  waters  began  to  re- 

crrkDiuro  axttn  t-t  i^i^r^r.  ccde  the  Same  day  that  they  reached 

STORMS  AND  FLOODS.  ^j^^i^  maximum  height.      The  flood 

The  weather  during  December  and  was  due  to  the  heavy  rains  which  at- 
Tanuary  was  abnormal  over  the  At-  tended  the  series  of  storms  that  moved 
lantic  and  over  Europe.  From  the  northward  from  Texas,  and  filled  all 
British  Isles  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  the  rivers  of  the  intervening  region, 
northern  parts  of  Africa,  much  suffer-  These  rains  were  supplemented  by 
ing  and  great  damage  were  caused  by  another  series  which  came  from  the 
the  severe  cold  and  heavy  snow.    The  Pacific. 
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In  the  Lower  Mississippi,  the  ex-  tion  of  the  mutineers  into  the  Nation- 

tensive  disasters  of  the  year  1890  were  al  League.     It  was  then  hoped  to  ef- 

not  repeated,  though  the  water  ap-  feet  a  rejuvenation  of  the  game  by  the 

proached  the  "danger  line,"  and  there  convention  of  the  National  League, 

were    numerous    crevasses,    causing  the  American  Association,  and  the 

great  destruction  of  property.     The  Western  Association,  which  assembled 

Ohio  did  not  rise  quite  as  high  as  in  in  New  York  City  on  January  13.    A 

1890,  nor  did  the  feed,  Arkansas,  or  new  National  Agreement  was  adopt- 

White  Rivers,  which  contributed  so  ed,  January  16,  proposing  an  entire 

much  to  the  damage  in  Louisiana,  in  reorganization  of  baseball,  partly  in 

April,  a  year  ago.  the   buying  and  selling  of  players. 

Neither  East  nor  West  did  the  floods  "  The  National  Board  of  Professional 
cause  great  loss  of  life,  though  attend-  Baseball  Associations  "  was  to  have 
ed  with  some  fatal  consequences  in  control  in  all  disputes  over  players. 
Southern  California  and  the  border  All  went  merrily  until  a  dispute  arose 
towns  of  Mexico  and  Arizona.  In  between  the  League  and  the  Ameri- 
California  there  was  a  protracted  can  Association  as  to  the  possession 
drouth  until  the  last  week  in  Febru-  of  Bierbauer,  a  model  second-base- 
ary;  but  it  was  then  broken  by  heavy  man,  and  Stovey.  The  board  of  con- 
rain-falls  lasting  for  days,  and  causing  trol  decided  in  favor  of  the  League, 
a  disastrous  flood  over  the  whole  ex-  whereupon  the  American  Association 
panse  of  country  below  San  Bernar-  revolted,  and,  on  February  17,  with- 
dino  City.  The  principal  damage  was  drew  from  the  National  Agreement, 
caused  in  the  Colorado  River  and  Gila  Its  President,  Allen  W.  Thurman,  was 
River  valleys,  the  former  river  reach-  branded  as  a  traitor,  and  deposed, 
ing  the  highest  point  ever  recorded.  The  Western  Association  clung  to  the 
The  town  of  Yuma,  in  Arizona,  was  League,  which  began  to  absorb  all  of 
abandoned,  being  threatened  with  de-  the  star  American  Association  players, 
struction.  The  revolt  will  boom  players'  salaries, 

T>,-'««,,,>^«  ^^  T  a  ^*.,«^«^^  a  ^act  which  will  tend  to  crush  the 

RETURN  OF  LA  GRIPPE.  Association. 

True  to  the  prediction  of  physicians  The  international  middle-weight 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  history  championship  of  Australia  and  Amer- 
of  la  grippe,  the  disease  has  returned  ica  was  fought  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
this  year  in  a  milder  form;  and  few  the  Olympic  Club,  January  14,  be- 
countries  have  been  excepted  from  its  tween  "Jack"  DempBey,  the  widely 
ravages.  In  America,  the  cities  of  known  "  Nonpareil,"  and  Robert  Fitz- 
Chicago,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans  simmons,  the  largest  middle-weight 
have  been  most  severely  visited.  Vic-  on  record.  Dempsey  was  knocked 
tims  of  last  year  are  affected  even  out  in  the  thirteenth  round,  Fitzsim- 
more  readily  than  others.  In  Chica-  mons  escaping  without  a  scratch.  On 
go,  the  death  rate  has  been  unprece-  March  14,  at  the  California  Athletic 
dented,  reaching  nearly  1,000  a  week  Club,  San  Francisco,  ex-thampion 
by  the  end  of  March.  On  March  30,  "Jake"  Kilrain  defeated  George  God- 
there  were  200  deaths  reported,  and  frey,  Boston's  colored  heavy-weight, 
the  trouble  was  apparently  increasing,  in  44  rounds.  George  Dixon,  another 
The  following  table  shows  the  weekly  of  Boston's  colored  pugilists,  met 
death  rate  for  March,  1 89 1,  compared  "Cal"  McCarthy,  the  plucky  little 
with  that  of  March,  1890:  New  Jersey  fighter,  in  a  glove  contest 

at  the  Cribb  Club,  Troy,  New  York, 


18Q0  AT       ^08  ^8  IVo  ^i^  March  31.     The   battle  between 

^°90 434  490  4f^o  419  i.t.     -u       i.  •    t_.  ix    J  • 

1891 491  709  804  900  the  bantam  weights  resulted  in  a  vic- 

-,_.-,_____^  tory  in  the  twenty-second  round  for 

SPORTING.  Vi\yion. 

The  backbone  of  the  baseball  Broth-       Joseph  F.  Donoghue,  of  Newburgh, 

erhood   having  been   broken  at   the  went  abroad  in  October  of  last  year, 

close   of  last   season,  the   disastrous  This  twenty-year  old  skater,  amateur 

Players' revolt  ended  in  the  reabsorp-  champion  of' the  United  States  and 
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Canada,  continued  his  triumphs  into  of  future  disputes,  especially  on  the 
the  present  year,  returning  overbur-  rate  question  bejrond  the  Mississippi 
dened  with  trophies,  medals,  and  other  and  Missouri  Rivers.  An  organiza- 
prizes,  including  the  Prince  of  Orange  tion  was  formed,  called  "  The  Western 
cup.  By  his  four  victories  at  Am-  Traffic  Association,"  and  it  was  agreed 
sterdam,  January  6  and  7,  he  became  that  the  governing  Advisory  Board 
possessor  of  the  cup  for  the  world's  should  be  the  last  court  of  resort  in 
championship.  His  record  there,  on  case  of  appeals  on  any  question  which 
January  6,  of  6  minutes  10^  seconds  might  hereafter  arise  affecting  inter- 
ior two  miles,  is  the  best  made  for  ested  roads, 
the  distance  on  any  kind  of  track.  An  important  dispute  has  arisen 

Miss  Zoe  Gayton,  an  actress,  made  over  the  use  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 

a  wager  in  San  Francisco  last  August,  road  bridge  at  Omaha.     Since  the  be- 

with  a  speculator,   that   she   would  ginning  of  the  year  the  Union  Pacific 

walk  to  New  York  before  April  14,  has  forbidden  the  use  of  the  bridge  to 

1891.     The  stakes  were  $2,000  a  side,  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 

the  expenses  of  the  trip  to  be  paid  waukee,  &  St.  Paul  Railroads,  the  al- 

by  the  loser.     Miss  Gayton  was  ac-  leged  reason  being  that  the  use  of  the 

companied  by  J.  L.  Price,  represent-  bridge  facilitated  the  opening  of  a  rival 

ing  the  speculator,  and  W.  J.  Mar-  line  west  of  the  Missouri  River.     A 

shall,   her  manager.      She  left   San  settlement  is  still  in  abeyance ;   and^ 

Francisco  at  4  p.  m,,  August  27,  and  on  March  31st,  it  was  announced  that 

arrived  in  New  York  on  the  afternoon  the  Rock  Island  had  started  to  survey 

of  April  3,  having  accomplished  the  a  line  through  South  Omaha  to  the 

journey  of  3,395  miles  in  215  days  in-  proposed   Nebraska  Central  bridge, 

stead  of  226  days  as  she  had  wagered,  and  that  the  road  would  secure  in  this 

She  wore  out  about  a  dozen  pairs  of  way  the  desired  connection  between 

shoes  on  the  trip.      Her  minimum  its  Iowa  and  Nebraska  lines, 

record  for  a  day  was  three  miles,  her  An  important  move  was  taken  in 

ankle  having  been  badly  sprained;  her  the  latter  part  of  January,  by  the  Bal- 

maximum  was  forty  miles,  made  in  timore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  in  securing 

Iowa.     The  expenses  of  the  trip  ag-  control  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Western, 

gregated  $2,100.  It  will  place  the  former  in  a  position 

Elliott,  of  Kansas  City,  and  Brewer,  to  divide  the  traffic  between  Pittsburg 

of  Philadelphia,  shot  three  matches  and  Chicago,  and  to  compete  on  equal 

in  March  for  $1^000  a  contest.    Brewer  terms  for  the  through  traffic  to  the 

won  all  three.     In  one  of  the  matches  Western  seaboard, 

he  killed  99  out  of  the  100  live  wild  An  agreement  has  very  lately  been 

birds,  a  phenomenal  score.  reached  between  the  Canadian  Pacific 

The  world's  record  at  jumping  the  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroads, 

rope  was  broken  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  by  which  the  former  secures  terminal 

January   i,   by   Frank    Uncles,   who  facilities  in  New  York, 

made  2,000  skips,  without  a  break,  in  The   first  railroad   connection  be- 

14  minutes  30  seconds.     The  best  pre-  tween  the  State  of  Washington  and 

vious  record  was  made  by  P.  S.  Swee-  British  Columbia  was  consummated 

ny,  Newport,  R.  I.,  1,527  skips  without  in  the  city  of  Blaine,  Washington,  on 

a  break.  the  14th  of  February.    Amid  ver}'^  im- 

Steinitz  beat  Gunsberg  in  the  great  pressive  ceremonies,  Lieutenant-Gov- 

national  championship   chess  games  emors  Nelson,  of   British  Columbia, 

played  at  New  York,  and  the  victor  and  Laughton,  of  Washington,  drove 

then  turned  his  attention  to  a  cable  the  last  spikes  that  completed   the 

contest  with  the  Russian  champion,  international   link.     A    railway  now 

Tschigorin.  stretches  all  the  way  from  California 

to  Vancouver. 
RAILROAD  INTERESTS. 

On  January  8th,  the  Advisory  Board  '^"^  WORLD'S  FAIR, 

of  the  Western  Roads  met  in  New       Progress  steady,  though  slow,  has 
York,  to  open  up  the  way  to  settlement  been  made  in  the  work  of  completing 
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arrangements  for  the  Columbian  Ex-  March  25th,  the  English  Government 

position  of  1893.  formally  accepted  the  invitation,  and 

The  $10,000,000  basis,  already  pro-  made  the  announcement  that  a  spe- 

vided  for,  has  been  found  by  the  Chi-  cial  Royal  Commission  would  be  ap- 

cago  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  pointed.    On  the  same  day,  the  accept- 

be  wholly  inadequate  to  complete  the  ance  of  Spain  was  recorded;  and  the 

work  on  a  scale  of  greatness  com-  manufacturers  of  Germany  have  al- 

mensurate  with  its  importance,  and  ready  combined  to  impress  upon  their 

consistent  with  the  dignity  and  pres-  Government  the  necessity  of  a  repre- 

tige  of  the  United  States.     Accord-  sentation  at  the  Fair,  worthy  of  the 

ingly,  it  is  expected  that  the  Fifty-  German  Empire.  Favorable  word, too, 

second  Congress  will  be  appealed  to  has  been  received  from  China  and  Ja- 

f or  further  aid,  to  the  extent  of  at  pan.     The  indications  are  that  Russia 

least  $5,000,000.  also  will  send  a  complete  exhibit;  for, 

The  preliminary  work  of  construe-  although  the  Government  has  not  yet 
tion  was  begun  on  the  Lake  Front,  on  taken  any  action,  a  syndicate  of  bank- 
January  27th;  but  there  is  still  some  ers  and  merchants  in  St.  Petersburg 
feeling  in  favor  of  abandoning  this  has  up  to  date  subscribed  2,500,000 
site,  and  concentrating  the  whole  in  francs.  From  Mexico,  the  West  In- 
Jackson  Park.  The  latter  site  has  dies,  and  Central  American  States, 
lately  been  undergoing  the  changes  come  similar  gratif}ang  assurances, 
necessary  to  building  operations.  An  The  attitude  of  Italy  is  still  uncertain, 
important  contract  was  signed,  Feb-  Possibly  the  ill-feeling  due  to  the  late 
ruary  1 8th,  between  the  local  direc-  unpleasantness  in  New  Orleans,  may 
tory  and  the  contractors,  relative  to  prevent  an  official  display  on  her  part, 
the  employment  of  labor  in  construe-  The  dedication  ceremonies  of  the 
tion  of  the  buildings.  Alien  labor  is  Fair,  in  commemoration  of  the  actual 
excluded,  but  no  restriction  is  spe-  quadro-centenary  of  the  discovery  of 
cially  placed  on  union  or  non-union  America,  will  be  held  from  Tuesday, 
men.  The  eight-hour  day  is  recog-  the  nth,  to  Friday,  the  14th  day  of 
nized.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  October,  1892.  They  will  include  a 
buildings  alone  is  $10,000,000,  grand  military  display,  a  mammoth 

The  appropriation  for  a  government  civic  and  industrial  procession  illus- 
exhibit  has  been  reduced  from  $350,-  trating  all  departments  of  industry,  a 
000  to  $300,000.  Various  State  appro-  grand  dedication  ball,  and  a  series  of 
priations  ranging  from  $40,000  to  tableaux  representing  liistorical  facts 
$200,000,  are  under  discussion,  or  about  in  the  life  of  Columbus, 
to  become  available.  It  is,  however.  Several  very  interesting  features  of 
worthy  of  note,  that  while  the  Feder-  the  Fair  have  already  been  announced, 
al  Elections  Bill  (the  Lodge  "  Force  "  None  will  be  of  greater  interest  than 
Bill)  was  pending,  so  strong  was  the  the  representation  of  one  of  the  new 
feeling  aroused  in  many  of  the  States,  battle-ships.  It  will  be  erected  on 
that  they  threatened  to  withhold  ap-  piling,  on  the  lake  shore  at  Jackson 
propriations,  and  to  stand  aloof  from  Park,  and  will  present  the  exact  ap- 
the  enterprise  altogether,  if  the  bill  pearance  of  a  full-sized  modem  battle- 
were  passed.  This  was  the  case  in  ship,  with  all  the  fittings.  A  museum 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  of  history  is  proposed,  illustrating  the 
Indiana,  and  was  even  attempted  in  whole  subject  of  the  discovery  and 
Illinois.  South  Dakota  having  failed  colonization  of  North  America,  from 
to  make  any  appropriation,  the  pro-  the  Norse  discovery  in  the  year  1000, 
gressive  men  of  that  State  have  de-  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Nation  in 
cided  to  make  the  matter  a  private  1776.  Mr.  Steinway,  of  New  York,  is 
enterprise.  endeavoring  to  make  music  one  of  the 

Foreign  countries  have  been  for-  great  features,  by  arranging  to  have 

mally  invited  to  take   part,  and  al-  a  continuous  musical  carnival  during 

ready  many  of  them  have  gracious-  the  Fair,  in  which  the  most  prominent 

ly  accepted.    France  has  been  the  first  musicians  of   the  world  will  succes- 

of  European  countries  to  do  so.     On  sively  assume  the  lead.     The  Board 
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of  Army  Officers  proposes  to  make  an  which  has  been  found  to  be  extreme- 
exhibit   illustrating  all   the   war  re-  ly  rich  in  oil  resources.     Drilling  usu- 
sources  of  the  country,  the  methods  ally  meets  with  success,  and  costs  lit- 
of  manufacture  and  preparation,  as  tie.    The  belt  follows  the  outline  of 
well  as  everythiDg  in  the  line  of  field  the  Alleghanies,  and  it  extends  the 
surgery  and  medicine,  and  the  means  whole  length  of  the  State,  and  into 
of  communication  adapted  to  war  pur-   Kentucky.   It  forms  a  continuation  of 
poses,  from  flag-signals  and  carrier-   the  strip  first  discovered  in  Pennsyl- 
pigeons  to  the  latest  inventions  of  vania,  and  afterwards  traced  north- 
telegraphy  and  telephony.     Other  in-  ward  to  Glean,  in  New  York  State, 
teresting  features  talked  of,  are  a  Jap-       In  Illinois,  interest  was  centred  for 
anese  tea  garden;  and  an  exact  repro-  over  six  weeks,  in  the  United  States 
duction  of  the  chief  street  in  Damas- 
cus, with  mosque,  praying  Mahomet- 
ans, bazars,  etc. 

The  Woman's  building  is  to  cost 
$200,000.  Thirteen  designs  by  women 
were  submitted,  that  of  Miss  Sophia 
G.  Hayden  taking  the  $i,ooo  prize. 
The  second  prize  of  $500  went  to  Miss 
Lois  L.  Howe;  and  the  third,  of  $250, 
was  taken  by  Miss  Laura  Hayes,  of 
Chicago.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
style  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  with 
the  entrance  its  chief  feature  of  orna- 
ment. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Leo  XIII.  lately 
gave  his  apostolic  benediction  upon 
the  Worid's  Fair. 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES.  hom.  d*vid  b.  hilu 

Hon.  David  Bennett  Hill,  Governor  senator  elect  of  new  vork. 

of  New  York  State,  was  elected  Unit-  Senatorial   contest.      On    the    iS4th 

ed  States  Senator  on  January  21st.  joint  ballot.  General  John  M.  Palmer, 

He   is  prominently   spoken  of  as  a  Democrat,  was  elected,  March  nth. 

Democratic  Presidential  possibility  at  The  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  Asso- 

the  next  election.  elation  party  controlled  the  balance 

The  action  of  the  Democratic  party  of  power;  and  the  Republican  party 
in  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  in  was  divided,  failing  to  support  unani- 
allowing  Frank  P.  Demarest  to  retain  mously  either  ex-Governor  Oglesby, 
his  seat  after  his  alleged  self-confes-  Cicero  J.  Lindley,  or  A.  J,  Streeter. 
sion  of  forgery  and  embezzlement,  has  In  the  Michigan  State  Legislature, 
greatly  incensed  the  members  of  the  the  most  important  political  measures 
opposite  party.  Demarest  has  been  introduced,  have  been  the  bills  for  re- 
indicted by  a  Grand  Jury,  but  his  trial  apportioning  the  State  into  districts 
has  been  put  over  to  the  May  court,  forCongresstonal,Senatorial,andRep- 

An  important  reform  was  inaugur-  resentative  purposes.     They  will  give 

ated  when  Governor  Hill  signed  the  the  Democratic  party  a  much  larger 

bill  appropriating  $454,850  for  trans-  representation.     Others  are  :    A  bill 

ferring  the  pauper  insane  from  coun-  to  amend  the  manner  in  which  Pres- 

ty  to  State  asylums.     It  was  the  re-  idential  Electors  are  selected ;  a  cora- 

sult  of  three  years  of  agitation,  main-  prehensive  measure  of  ballot  reform, 

ly  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Society,  largely  adopting  the  best  features  of 

which  had  enlisted  among  its   sup-  the  English  and  Australian  systems, 

porters    every   medical   and   philan-  and  moreover  giving  cities  larger  lo- 

thropic  society  in  the  State.  cal  powers.     The  Committee  of  the 

An  oil-fever  is  impending  in  the  House  has  reported  favorably  on  the 

northwestern  part  of  West  Virginia,  election  bill. 
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On  the  26th  of  January,  Henry  H.  if  necessary;  but,  on  the  15th,  surren- 
Swan  was  sworn  in  as  District  Jus-  dered  possession  under  protest  to  Mr. 
tice  of  the  United  States  Court,  in  Boyd.  The  intense  strain  proved  too 
place  of  the  Hon.  H,  B.  Brown  raised  much  for  Mr.  Thayer's  nerves,  and 
to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench.  he  was  wholly  prostrated,  it  being 

The  State  election  for  Supreme  even  reported  that  he  had  become 
Court  Justice  resulted  in  a  victory  for  a  raving  maniac.  On  the  i8th,  a  res- 
the  Republicans,  Montgomery,  the  Re-  olution  passed  the  Senate,  recognizing 
publican  candidate,  securing  a  victory  Mr.  Boyd;  and  his  election  was  subse- 
over  Champlin,  the  Democratic  nom-  quently  confirmed, 
inee,  by  a  plurality  of  several  thou-  The  Farmers*  Alliance  is  the  ruling 
sand  votes.  power  in  Kansas  politics.     Immedi- 

The  educational  laws  of  Wisconsin  ately  after  the  November  election,  in- 
are  still  in  an  unsettled  state.  The  structions  were  issued  to  every  mem- 
Republicans  have  introduced  a  bill  ber  of  the  Alliance  party,  to  vote 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  against  John  J.  Ingalls  for  United 
Bennett  School  Law,  which  will,  it  is  States  Senator ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
thought,  meet  the  objections  brought  appearance  of  dissension  within  the 
forward  by  the  opponents  of  that  ranks  of  the  Alliance  party,  the  fa- 
measure.  This,  called  the  Bechtner  mous  Republican  candidate  was  de- 
Bill,  provides  for  the  compulsory  Eng-  f eated,  January  28th. 
lish  education  of  every  child  between  Great  destitution  prevailed  through- 
seven  and  thirteen,  but  does  not  pro-  out  the  northwestern  portions  of  the 
hibit  any  other  language  being  taught;  State,  during  the  winter.  There  has 
and  it  expressly  states  that  "  school  *'  been  a  severe  drouth  for  four  years, 
means  some  public,  private,  or  paro-  and  no  crops  have  been  raised.  Fully 
chial  school,  thus  endeavoring  to  meet  10,000  have  left  this  section  since  last 
objections  from  supporters  of  the  last  summer, 
named  schools.  In  Oklahoma,  too,  there  was  great 

Early  in  January,  Nebraska  was  in  destitution  ;  but  the  growing  crop, 
the  anomalous  position  of  having  two  made  possible  by  the  distribution,  last 
Governors,  and  a  third  man  claiming  fall,  of  25,000  bushels  of  seed  wheat 
the  office.-  A  canvass  of  the  election  given  by  the  railroads,  is  very  prom- 
returns,  January  8th,  found  James  E.  ising.  All  the  land  is  occupied,  some 
Boyd  (Dem.)  elected.  The  canvass  of  it  being  covered  three  or  four  deep 
was  performed  only  after  a  severe  with  conflicting  claims.  By  the  action 
struggle  between  the  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  late  Congress,  the  area  of  Okla- 
and  the  Speaker,  as  to  who  should  homa  will  be  increased  by  five  or  six 
preside,  in  which  they  both  had  armed  million  acres.  Over  $9,100,000  was 
forces  within  call;  and  only  after  a  appropriated  to  extinguish  Indian  ti- 
writ  from  the  Supreme  Court  had  ties  to  lands,  and  to  open  the  same  to 
commanded  the  Speaker  to  canvass  white  settlement,  over  $5,000,000  go- 
the  returns.  Governor  Thayer,  how-  ing  to  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
ever,  refused  to  vacate,  declaring  that  the  remainder  for  the  purchase  of  In- 
Boyd  had  never  been  naturalized,  and  dian  lands  in  North  and  South  Dako- 
was  therefore  ineligible.  *  He  remain-  ta,  Montana,  and  Idaho.  In  February, 
ed  in  his  official  quarters,  sleeping  there  were  thousands  of  "boomers" 
there  at  night  under  guard.  Gover-  upon  the  Cherokee  outlet,  and  crowd- 
nor  Boyd  was  assigned  quarters  in  ing  into  the  reservations  which  were 
another  part  of  the  building.  The  expected  soon  to  be  opened.  Prohib- 
Alliance  candidate,  Mr.  Powers,  laid  itory  notices,  however,  were  issued 
claim  to  the  office  on  the  ground  of  late  in  the  month,  by  the  Secretary  of 
electoral  frauds,  as  the  Alliance  men  the  Interior,  warning  all  persons  not 
were  in  the  majority.  They  passed  to  enter  the  lands  or  locate  thereon; 
a  joint  resolution  declaring  his  title  and  troops  have  been  stationed  all 
valid,  and  he  was  sworn  in  as  Gover-  along  the  strip,  to  eject  settlers, 
nor.  Thayer  announced  his  in  ten-  The  factious  scenes  in  the  Nebraska 
tion  to  hold  his  office  by  force  of  arms  Legislature,  had  their  counterpart  in 
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the  Colorado  House,  January  14.  The  as  the  author  of  the  "  Blair  Common 
trouble  arose  from  efforts  made  to  School  Bill,"  which  appropriated  enor- 
f orce  Speaker  Hanna  to  resign,  owing  mous  sums  to  be  distributed  among 
to  differences  on  the  appointment  of  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  illit- 
committees.  The  majority  elected  a  eracy.  It  was  he  who  framed  the  "  Sci- 
new  Speaker,  Mr.  White,  and  for  a  entific  Temperance  Education  Bill" 
time  the  House  had  two  such  officers,  and  the  "Blair  Pension  Bill."  Owing 
The  National  Guard  was  called  out,  to  his  attitude  on  the  Chinese  ques- 
and  special  officers  sworn  in.  Both  tion,  his  appointment  was  thought 
Speakers  had  armed  adherents  ready  likely  to  meet  with  great  disfavor  at 
to  assist  them.  On  the  15  th  of  January,  the  Chinese  Court,  and  it  was  sug- 
Hanna  was  shot  at  by  one  of  White's  gested  that  it  might  be  best  to  trans- 
bodyguards.  Police  Inspector  Haw-  f er  him  to  another  post, 
ley  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  was  shot  The  pioneer  class  in  a  new  calling 
by  one  of  White's  doorkeepers,  dying  was  graduated  early  in  March,  from 
from  his  wound.  A  patrolman  was  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Training  School 
also  wounded  by  the  same  man.  The  for  Male  Nurses.  Eighteen  diplomas 
trouble  in  the  House  was  finally  set-  were  granted. 

tied  after  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Baron  Hirsch,  the  wealthy  associate 
Court,  on  January  24,  by  the  accept-  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  has  lately 
ance  of  Speaker  White,  upon  whom  granted  $2,500,000  for  the  relief  of 
the  factions  had  combined.  Hebrew  immigrants  to  the   United 

The  serious  drouth  of  the  early  States,  the  plan  being  to  give  them 
winter,  which  threatened  destruction  homes  on  farm  lands, 
to  crops  in  California,  was  broken  in  The  first  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
the  middle  of  February.  Not  since  National  Triennial  Council  assembled 
1849  had  there  been  so  dry  a  season,  in  Washington,  February  2 2d.  Dele- 
Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  gates  from  over  100  woman's  organi- 
quantity  of  rain  fell  during  January,  zations  were  present.  They  were  di- 
Both  February  and  March,  however,  vided  on  the  question  of  suffrage;  but 
have  been  very  wet  months;  and  the  were  in  earnest  union  as  women  work- 
prospects  of  an  abundant  crop  of  both  ing  for  the  good  of  women.  Miss 
grain  and  fruit,  are  very  encourag-  Frances  E.  Willard,  the  well  known 
ing.  advocate  of  temperance,  is  President. 

The  yearly  carnival  in  New  Orleans,  The .  session  lasted  eight  days ;  and 
Louisiana,  was  celebrated  on  the  loth  resolutions  were  passed  regarding  the 
of  February.  Several  processions  of  standing  of  women  in  the  General 
allegorical  chariots  formed  a  unique  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
and  gorgeous  pageantry,  illustrating  pal  Church,  the  reform  of  our  divorce 
**  Visions,"  "  Tales  of  the  Genii,"  and  laws,  the  wage  question,  dress  reform, 
the  "  Mystic  Krewe  of  Comus,"  in  a  and  many  other  important  topics, 
series  of  fantastic  tableaux.  The  twenty-third  annual  convention 

DCDcrkXTAT    t?fr*  ^^  ^^^  Woman's  National   Suffrage 
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William  Gay  Ballantine,  Professor  President,  assembled  in  Washington, 
of  Greek  in   Oberlin  College,  Ohio,   February  26th. 
was  elected  President  of  the  College,       Aerial  navigation  is  still  an  "  un- 

ianuary   28,   succeeding    Charles    S.  settled  problem."     The  model  of  the 
'airchilds.  much-talked-of  aluminum  air-ship,  the 

David  S.  Jordan,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  for  invention  of  E.  J.  Pennington  and  R. 
seven  years  President  of  Indiana  State  A.  Butler,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  has 
University,  has  accepted  the  Presi-  been  on  exhibition  in  Chicago;  but 
dency  of  the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  has  lamentably  failed  to  do  what  was 
University,  Palo  Alto,  California.  expected  of  it.     The  machine  has  lab- 

A  new  Minister  to  China  was  ap-  ored  under  an  impending  attachment, 
pointed,  February  27th,  in  the  person  the  outcome  of  a  judgment  on  aprom- 
of  Senator  Henry  William  Blair,  of  issory  note  for  $400  and  interest,  se- 
New  Hampshire.     He  is  well  known  cured  against  one  of  the  inventors. 
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CANADIAN  AFFAIRS.  ^^"^^  interchange  of  goods  to  natural 
products.  In  a  manifesto  at  the  open- 
The  interest  in  Dominion  affairs  ingof  the  campaign,  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
during  the  quarter,  centres  chiefly  in  donald  announced  his  policy  to  be  the 
the  electoral  campaign,  which  ended  same  as  it  had  been  for  the  last  thir- 
on  the  5th  of  March.  It  was  one  of  teen  years,  to  develop  resources  by 
the  hottest  in  the  country's  history,  every  means  consistent  with  the  pres- 
The  Conservative  party,  under  Sir  crvation  of  established  industries,  and 
John  A.  Macdonald,  finds  itself  again  the  dignity  of  Canada's  position  as  a 
returned  to  power,  but  with  a  reduced  member  of  the  British  Empire.  Un- 
majority.  Until  some  time  after  the  restricted  reciprocity,  as  he  thought, 
beginning  of  the  parliamentary  ses-  would  discrimmate  against  England, 
sion  on  April  29th,  the  exact  majority  by  necessitating  as  high  a  tariff  on 
will  not  be  known.  It  will  proba-  the  Canadian  coast  as  on  that  o£  the 
biy  be  about  31,  in  place  of  the  pre-  United  States;  for  otherwise  Canada 
vious5i,out  of  atotalof  215  members,  would  be  made  a  port  of  entry,  and 
The  professed  object  of  the  dissolution  the  high  American  tariff  would  thus  be 
of  the  old  Parliament,  was  to  obtain  avoided.  Worst  of  all,  it  would  tend 
the  indorsement  of  the  electorate  on  towards  annexation  to  the  United 
the  Conservative  policy  of  a  closer  States.  In  the  ardor  of  political  ex- 
trade  relation  with  the  United  States,  citement,  he  denounced  the  Liberal 
This  was  the  main  issue.  Both  par-  policy  as  "veiled  treason,  which  at- 
tics felt  the  need  of  some  such  policy;  tempts,  by  sordid  means  and  mercen- 
but,  while  Mr.  Laurier,  the  Liberal  ary  proffers,  to  lure  our  people  from 
leader,  favored  "unrestricted  recip-  their  allegiance."  This  imputation  of 
rocity,"  his  opponents  hoped  to  secure  treason  was  instantly  disavowed  by 
"restricted  reciprocity,"  confining  the  the   Liberal  leader;    and,   whatever 
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might  be  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  titude  of  the  American  Government 
Liberal  policy,  the  further  progress  of  being  hostile  to  any  reciprocity  unless 
the  campaign  brought  out  indubit-  unlimited. 

able  evidence  that  the  holding  of  the       The  election  will  prove  an  impor- 
Liberal  views   was  not  inconsistent  tant  factor  in  Canadian  history.     If 
with  a  British  loyalty  as  ardent  as  has  shown  that  the  leaven  of  unre^ 
could  be  found  anywhere  within  the  stricted  reciprocity  has  wrought  con^ 
Conservative  ranks.     A  direct  person-  siderable.     It  has  familiarized  the  an^ 
al  charge  of  treason  was  made  against  nexation  idea  to  all  classes,  and  will 
Edward  Farrer,  of  the  Globe,  on  ac- 
count of  a  document  written  by  him, 
showing  the  Americans  how  Canada 
could  be  forced  into  annexation  by 
refusal  of  all  fisheries,  trade,  and  rail- 
road privileges.     It  was  written  "in 
a  private  capacity,"  and  its  annexation 
sentiments  were  promptly  disavowed 
by  the  Reform  party. 

Ontario  and  Quebec,  lying  nearest 
the  American  border,  gave  the  strong- 
est support  to  the  Liberals;  while  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Far  West 
stood  firmly  by  the  Government.  The 
Equal  Rights  party  secured  a  larger 
representation  than  it  had  in  the  last 
Parliament.  All  of  the  "  Thirteen  '* 
who  "  bolted  "  from  the  Conservative 
ranks  on  the  Jesuits'  Estates  matter, 

have  been  returned,  except  one;  while  "'"'■  ""•"^•'  '-*"B":''- 

new  supporters  have  been  added  from  cause  it  to  be  weighed  in  all  its  bear- 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  ings.     Sentiment  is  a  great  binding 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  strongly  power,  but  in  the  long  run  it  tends  to 
supported  in  the  fight  by  Sir  Charles  coincide  with  material  interests;  and 
Tapper,  Canadian  High  Commission-  .neither  this  election  nor  twenty  elec- 
er  in  England.  On  the  Liberal  side,  tions  can  change  the  ultimate  destiny 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright  proved  a  re-  of  the  Dominion.  The  world-proces- 
doubtable  foe;  while  the  influence  of  ses  are  above  the  control  even  of  the 
Erastus  Wiman  also,  the  father  of  the  majorities.  Prophecy  is  always  un- 
liberal  policy,  who  has  strenuously  certain  unless  inspired;  yet,  even  in 
worked  for  the  spread  of  his  favorite  these  days,  fulfillment  often  comes  so 
idea,  must  be  taken  into  account  as  closeupontheheelsof  prediction,  that 
among  the  factors  in  the  contest,  sceptics  may  well  be  afraid  to  throw 
Goldwin  Smith,  too,  must  be  men-  stones  for  fear  of  hitting  the  facts  in 
tioned;  but  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  the  face. 

the  late  Liberal  leader,  took  no  part  The  first  session  of  the  seventh 
in  the  fight.  After  the  election,  his  Provincial  Legislature  of  Ontario  was 
reasons  were  made  public.  Hefound  formally  opened  February  nth.  A 
himself  at  variance  with  his  party  on  Speaker  had  been  chosen  a  day  before, 
the  trade  question,  feeling  assured  of  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ballan- 
its  tendency  toward  annexation.  tyne,  from  South  Perth,  to  succeed  Mr. 

On  March  29,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  Jacob  Baxter.  The  election  of  Col.  J. 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  open  up  M.  Gibson,  of  Hamilton,  on  February 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  z4th,  was  a  great  Liberal  triumph,  the 
Government  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  Conservative  candidate  elected  last 
in  accord  with  Conservative  ideas;  Junehavingbeenunseated.  Themost 
but  little  hope  was  entertained  at  the  important  matters  of  discussion  anti- 
close  of  the  quarter,  that  his  mission  cipated  in  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
would  be  successful,  the  apparent  at-  speech  from  the  throne,  were  :  The 
Vol.  i-ij. 
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settlement  of 
the  points  in 
dispute  be- 
tween the  On- 
tario, Quebec, 
and  Dominion 
governments; 
the  improve- 
ment of  agri- 
culture; the 
public  health ; 
the  late  tem- 
porary with- 
drawal of 
mining  lands 
from  sale,  and 
the  necessity 
of  regfulating 
such  sale  by 
new  laws;  the 
matter  of  pris- 
on reform, 
and  protec- 
tion of  fish 
andgame;im- 
provements 
in  election 
and  education 
laws;  and  the 
legalization  of 
marriages 
performed  by 
Quakers,  even 
when  not 
among  mem- 
bers of  their 
own  sect,  and 
also  when 
performed  by 
the  staff  offi- 
cers and  the 
commission- 
ers of  the  Sal- 
vation Army. 

The  Budget  was  presented  March  to  veto  the  act  of  the  Manitoba  Legis- 
24th.  The  revenue  of  last  year  was  lature  of  last  year  abolishing  separate 
$3,941,116;  expenditure,  33.896,314;  schools.  This  issue,  coupled  with 
surplus,  $44,792.  The  Quebec  Budget  the  dual  language  question,  is  a  bum- 
showed  receipts,  $3,588,920;  expend-  ing  one.  The  support  of  the  clerical 
itures,  $5,312,907;  deficit,  $1,723,987.  interest  is  practically  unanimous  on 
Deficits  were  also  reported  in  Prince  the  part  of  the  French  members,  as 
Edward  Island ;  in  New  Brunswick,  opposed  to  the  Equal  Rights  party, 
practically  $4s.ooo;  in  Manitoba,  $436,-  and  the  upholders  of  provincial  rights. 
000,  largely  due  to  public  works  of  The  Manitoba  courts  lately  indorsed 
utility;  and  in  British  Columbia.  the  act  as  constitutional,  and  as  im- 

The  Governor-General  has  been  pe-  posing  no  new  disabilities.  But  so 
titioned  in  a  memorial  signed  by  every  strong  was  the  French-Canadian  feel- 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  Canada,  ing  aroused,  that  it  affected  the  Do- 
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minion  electoral  contest,  it  being  re-       NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 
ported  that  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of 

Quebec  had  demanded  pledges  from  A  recent  cartoon  in  Punch  repre- 
everycandidate,  that  he  would  uphold  sents  Newfoundland  as  a  large  dog, 
the  request  for  a  veto  by  the  Federal  to  whose  tail  is  firmly  clasped  a  lob- 
Executive,  ster  labeled   "Fisheries    Difficulty;" 

Two  appalling  disasters  occurred  in  while  John  Bull,  standing  near,  with 
February.  By  the  explosion  of  a  perplexed  anxiety  on  his  face,  ex- 
boiler  in  the  worsted  factory  at  Hare  claims:  "If  I  could  only  get  him  to 
Point,  Quebec,  on  the  12th,  20  persons  stand  still,  I  could  soon  settle  the  lob- 
were  killed,  and  29  wounded.  On  the  ster."  Great  Britain's  treaties  with 
2ist,  agreat  explosion,  ranking  third  France  have  to  be  respected,  while 
in  the  history  of  the  Province,  oc-  the  islanders  are  almost  rebellious  in 
curred  in  the  Spring  Hill  colliery,  their  protests  against  the  continuance 
Nova  Scotia.  It  was  followed  imme-  of  French  rights,  which  have  grown 
diately  by  choke-damp,  which  proved  to  be  a  serious  interference  with  the 
fatal  to  the  imprisoned  miners,  over  development  of  the  colony.  France 
115  being  killed.  does  not  want  the  French  shore,  does 

The  total  destruction  of  Knox  Pres-  not  use  it ;  but  she  knows  its  value  to 
byterian  Church,  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  by  the  islanders,  and  the  value  of  New- 
fire,  on  the  i6th  of  March;  and  the  col-  foundland  to  the  British  Empire;  and 
lapse  of  the  interior  of  the  Montreal  Y.  she  is  using  her  rights  in  the  matter  as 
M.  C.  A.  building,  in  course  of  con-  a  political  lever  in  the  adjustment  of 
struction,  on  the  24th,  are  noteworthy,  her  European  and  African  relations 
The  latter  accident  was  due  to  a  de-  with  England.  Meanwhile,  the  island- 
fective  pillar  foundation,  and  fortu-  ers  are  terribly  incensed  over  what 
nately  was  attended  with  no  loss  of  they  regard  as  a  sacrifice  of  their 
life.  rights  to  Canadian  interests,  and  over 

The  McGill  University  has  lately  a  proposed  Coercion  bill,  which,  by  a 
received  from  Mr.  W.  C.  McDonald,  recent  decision  of  the  Newfoundland 
^40,000  for  the  support  of  a  chair  in  Supreme  Court,  the  Home  Govem- 
•electrical  engineering.  The  donor  has  ment  has  found  to  be  necessary  for 
already  given  to  the  University  near-  an  enforcement  of  the  modus  vivendi, 
ly  one  million  dollars.  In  April,  1890,  Lord  Knutsford,  the 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British  Colonial  Secretary,  assented 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  degree  to  Newfoundland's  negotiating  direct- 
of  M.  D.  C.  M.  was  conferred  upon  lya  convention  with  the  United  States. 
a  woman,  by  Bishop's  College,  on  the  Accordingly,  Mr.  Bond  and  Secretary 
31st  of  March.  The  recipient  was  Blaine  drew  up,  in  October,  a  conven- 
Miss  Grace  Ritchie,  B,  A.,  of  Montreal,   tion,  whereby  the  United  States  of- 

The  reports  of  rich  deposits  of  gold,  fered  to  Newfoundland  what  she  had 
silver,  and  nickel,  verified  by  research-  refused  to  Canada,  a  free  market  for 
-es  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  the  fish,  in  return  for  free  bait.  Canada 
Huronian  formation  in  the  Lake  Su-  protested  on  the  ground  that  the  fish- 
perior  region,  are  causing  a  rapid  in-  eries  question  required  unity  of  action 
flux  of  miners  and  prospectors.  A  between  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 
Department  of  Mines  is  contemplated  Hereupon,  Lord  Knutsford  cabled 
by  the  Ontario  Government ;  and  del-  that  Mr.  Bond  had  no  powers  to  nego- 
-egates  from  the  various  mining  dis-  tiate.  Messages  from  Newfoundland, 
tricts  met  in  convention  in  Toronto,  urging  immediate  ratification,  only 
March  31st,  to  take  action.  elicited  the  reply  that  the  convention 

The  first  sugar  refinery  in  British  could  not  be  made  exclusively  in 
Columbia  began  operations  January  Newfoundland's  interests,  and  that  a 
29th.  delay  was  necessary.     In   February, 

An  organization  of  Ontario  farmers  both  houses  of  the  Newfoundland 
has  been  formed  with  objects  similar  Legislature  protested  strongly,  but  in 
to  those  of  the  Farmers*  Alliance  in  vain,  against  this  subservience  to  Can- 
the  United  States.  adian  politics. 
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The  colonists  are  further  incensed  in  Brussels.  Through  French  influ- 
by  the  proposed  Coercion  bill.  Last  ence,  the  arbitration  is  restricted  to 
year,  Mr.  James  Baird  defied  the  power  the  lobster  question,  but  other  points 
of  the  British  naval  commander,  to  may  afterwards  be  taken  up. 
close  a  lobster  factory  which  he  (Mr.  On  March  19th,  resolutions  were 
Baird)  had  started  contrary  to  the  unanimously  passed  in  the  Newfound- 
modus  Vivendi,  A  body  of  marines,  un-  land  Legislature,  condemning  the  in- 
der  orders  from  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  troduction  of  the  Coercion  bill,  and 
senior  officer  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  praying  for  a  delay  until  the  local 
landed,  and  took  forcible  possession  of  Legislature  should  have  brought  its 
the  place.  Mr.  Baird  entered  suit  for  case  duly  before  the  British  Lords 
$8,000  damages.  On  March  18th  last,  and  Commons.  The  delay  was  grant- 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland  ed;  a  delegation  was  chosen,  March 
gave  decision  in  his  favor.  The  case  26th;  and  the  result  is  being  awaited, 
is  of  exceeding  importance.  Walker  The  depth  of  indignation  may  be  read 
claimed  to  be  enforcing  an  interna-  in  the  action  taken  recently  by  a  large 
tional  agreement,  and  said  the  seizure  part  of  the  members  of  the  House 
was  ah  act  of  State,  confirmed  by  of  Assembly.  They  refused  to  obey 
Her  Majesty.  It  was  shown,  how-  the  usual  summons  to  appear  before 
ever,  that  the  State  is  a  dyal  institu-  the  Governor  as  the  representative  of 
tion,  composed  of  the  people  and  the  the  Imperial  power,  on  the  occasion 
sovereign,  the  concurrence  of  both  of  his  giving  assent  to  a  certain  bill, 
being  necessary  to  any  act  of  State.  Canadian  vessels  are  forbidden  to  ob- 
No  treaty,  such  as  the  modus  vivetidi^  tain  bait  in  Newfoundland  waters, 
when  made  by  the  Crown  with  a  for-  though  American  ships  are  allowed 
eign  Power,  is  of  itself  a  law  binding  the  privilege. 

upon  the  subject ;  and  the  Crown  has  tatpqx  iisiniT7Q 

no  power  to  enforce  such  treaty  with-  THK  avEST  indies. 

out  an  enactment  of  the  Legislature.       These  islands  are  commercially  im- 

Private  rights  place  a  limit  upon  the  portant,  not  only  on  account  of  their 

treaty-making  power  of  the  sovereign,  own  productions,  but  from  the  fact 

A  new  modus  vivendi  was  arranged,  that  they  lie  in  the  highway  of  com- 
March  1 8th,  pending  arbitration;  but,  merce  between  the  United  States  and 
by  the  above  decision,  the  Crown  finds  the  South  American  Republics,  and 
itself  without  the  power  to  enforce  it.  will  also  be  within  the  lines  of  inter- 
Hence  the  Coercion  bill.  It  is  an  act  continental  trade  that  will  follow  the 
of  good  faith  to  France;  andisneces-  completion  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
sary  if  England  is  to  hold  herself  and  the  opening  up  of  a  direct  water 
bound  by  her  treaties.  The  bill  pro-  route  to  Australia  and  the  west  coast 
vides  for  its  own  suspension,  if  the  of  Sfiuth  America.  With  the  excep- 
Newfoundland  Legislature  will  pass  tion  of  Hayti,  which  comprises  two 
measures  necessary  for  securing  the  independent  States,  all  the  islands 
temporary  modus  vivendi,  belong  to  European  nations.    In  spite 

The  agreement  between  France  of  the  commercial  enterprise  for  which 
and  England  to  submit  to  arbitration,  the  United  States  has  become  proverb- 
was  signed  by  President  Carnot  on  ial,  all  the  vessels  in  West  India  waters 
the  14th  of  March.  The  arbitrators  that  hail  from  the  seventeen  Southern 
are  M.  de  Martens,  Professor  of  In-  Republics  represented  at  the  Pan- 
tern&tional  Law  in  the  St.  Petersburg  American  Congress  of  1890,  sail  under 
University;  M.  Rivier,  Swiss  Consul-  European  flags;  and  there  are  only 
General  at  Brussels,  and  President  of  five  American  steam-ship  lines  com- 
the  Institute  of  International  Law;  peting  for  the  immense  trade  in  these 
and  M.  Gram,  formerly  Member  of  the  waters.  They,  too,  practically  reach 
Supreme  Court  of  Norway.  France  only  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  five  of  the 
and  Great  Britain  will  be  represented  smaller  islands.  The  European  lines 
by  two  delegates  each,  and  New-  are  all  maintained  by  State  subsidy; 
foundland  has  been  invited  to  name  and  the  effect  of  such  competition 
another.     The  Commission  will  meet  must  seriously  cripple  American  ship- 
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ping;  and  shows  that  the  assistance  sition:  one,  to  show  what  Jamaica  is 

renJered  by  the  Postal  Subsidy  Act,  and  has;  the  other,  to  show  Jamaicans 

which  was  passed  by  the  late  Congress,  what  the  rest  of  the  world  has  and  can 

came  not  at  all  too  soon.  do.     Incidentally  it  aims  to  encourage 

The  bandit  troubles  in  Cuba  still  and  develop  the  close  trade  relations 

continue.     An  engagement  occurred  between  the   island  and  the  United 

on  New  Year's  day,  between  Cuban  States.     It  was  projected  by  the  Gov- 

troops  and  the  marauders,  in  which  ernor,  Sir  Henry  Blake;   and  he  has 

the  bandit,  Sixto  Verela,  was  killed,  worked  hard  to  make  it  a  success. 

Manuel  Garcia  had  his  horse  killed  The  British  Government  does  not 

under  him,  and  the  soldiers  captured  send  formal  invitations  to  expositions 

s.  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  within  British  dominions,  unless  they 

Early  in  February,  several  of  the  ban-  are  organized  by  the  British  Govem- 

dits  attempted  to  escape  to  Aspinwall,  ment.     For  this  reason,  the  United 

onboard  a  Spanish  steamer.     A  body  States,  having  been  merely  notified  in 

of  policemen  proceeded  to  arrest  them,  the  same  way  as  other  countries,  of 

and  a  fight  ensued  to  the  panic  of  the  the  coming  event,  has  given  it  no  for- 

passengers  on  board.     Three  of  the  mal  recognition.     The  United  States 

bandits,  including  the  notorious  Mon-  has,  nevertheless,  made  an  excellent 

telongo,  were  killed.  exhibit,  taking  up  8,500  feet  of  space 

™.,,^  ........  _.—-..-.  in  the  main  building,  a  space  equal  to 

THE  JAMAICA  EXPOSITION.  ,h.,  taken  by  Enflaid,  {our  tiles  as 

On  the  27th  of  January,  with  impos-  much  as  is  occupied  by  France,  Ger- 

ing  ceremonies,  and  in  the  presence  many,  or  Italy,  a  space  second,  in  fact, 

of  representatives  of  all  nationalities,  only  to  that  devoted  to  the  Canadian 

the  Jamaica  Exposition  was  opened  exhibit.     The  last  named  is  the  most 

l)y  Prince  George  of  Wales,     It  is  im-  elaborate  display,  and  occupies  a  spe- 

portant,  not  only  commercially,  but  cial  pavilion,     Canada  is  striving  for 

■historically;  for  it  marks  the  dawning  a  larger  share  in  the  Jamaican  trade. 

of  a  new  era  upon  the  island.     Once  The  unique  main  building,  cruci- 

of  world-wide  fame  as  the  rendezvous  form  in  plan,  is  a  light  and  graceful 

of  pirates  of  the   Spanish  seas,  and  structure,  of  Moorish  design,  511  feet 

later  of  British  fleets  of  war,  the  island  long,  81  wide,  59  in  height;   and  was 

had  latterly  sunk  into  comparative  ob-  built  entirely  by  native  labor.     The 

scurity.  transept  is  174  feet  long,  of  the  same 

There  are  two  objects  for  the  expo-  width  as  the  main  portion;  and  the 
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dome  is  114  feet  high.  The  building  the  last  to  fall.  He  had  four  wounds 
stands  on  high  ground  in  the  outskirts  in  his  chest,  one  of  his  arms  was  com- 
of  Kingston,  about  two  miles  from  the  pletely  shattered,  and  both  of  his  ears 
docks.  The  grounds,  twenty  -  three  were  shot-  off.  Four  of  the  soldiers 
acres  in  area,  present  a  characteristic  were  killed,  and  eleven  wounded. 

West  Indian  scene,  the  great  wealth  /^ttxitoai    aiutcdt/^a 

of  tropical  vegetation  having  been  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

effectively  used  in  their  adornment.  Instead  of  one  Minister  to  the  Cen- 

The   exhibition  will  be  kept  open  tral  American  States,  there  will  here- 

possibly  until  the  end  of  May.     The  after  be  two,  one  sent  to  Guatemala 

daily  attendance  ranges  from  2,000  to  and  Honduras,  the  other  to  Nicaragua, 

5,000.     It  is  hoped,  though  the  expo-  Costa  Rica,  and  Salvador.     Their  ap- 

sition  has  been  a  financial  failure,  not  pointment  has  been  authorized  by  an 

only  that  the  energies  of  the  people  amendment  to  the   Diplomatic  bill, 

will  be  stimulated  bjr  a  broader  knowl-  which  was  agreed  to  in  the  Senate, 

edge,  but  that  the  island's  trade  will  February  16th. 

be  extended.     Her  long  depression  The  reports  that  Salvador  and  Gua- 

has  been  due  to  the  negro  emancipa-  temala  were  actively  preparing  for  a 

tion  and  to  a  careless  fiscal  policy.   Her  renewal  of  hostilities,  have  not  been 

sugar  production  is  still  declining,  due,  substantiated.     Salvador,  so  says  Se- 

in  large  measure,  to  the  displacement  iior  Guirola,  Minister  to  the  United 

of  cane  by  the  beet.     But,  again,  the  States,  is  anxious  for  peace;  and  Pres- 

cultivation  of  fruit  is  steadily  advanc-  ident  Barillas,  of  Guatemala,  gives  as- 

ing;  and  upon  that  the  future  hopes  of  surance  that  his  country  will  make 

the  island  largely  rest.  every  honorable  effort  to  avoid  a  war. 

The  indications  are,  however,  that  the 

MEXICO.  ^.^ig  Qf  Barillas  has  excited  considera- 

There  are  larger  investments  of  ble  popular  resentment,  which  threat- 
American  capital  in  Mexico  than  in  ens  an  outbreak;  and  the  President  is 
any  other  foreign  country,  and  the  said  to  have  mortgaged  his  estates, 
volume  is  steadily  increasing.  The  and  to  have  made  every  preparation 
old  Aztec-land  is  awakening  under  to  leave  the  country  on  a  moment's 
the  creative  impulses  of  American  notice, 
energy,  which  now  largely  controls 

her  railways,  mines,  and  cattle  ranch-  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 
es.    The  Foreign  Office  shows  that  A  new  scheme  has  been  proposed 
since  1828,  only  2,044  foreigners  have  for  the  completion  of  the  canal  enter- 
become  naturalized,  principally  Span-  prise,  and  it  is  said  to  have  the  appro- 
iards.  val  of  the  French  Government  and  of 

A  Mormon  colony,  it  is  said,  will  the  Committee  of  Liquidation.  It  is 
soon  be  established  in  Mexico  on  a  simply  a  lottery  scheme  based  upon 
large  tract  of  land  taken  by  John  W.  the  Louisiana  system,  and  proposes  a 
Young,  a  son  of  Brigham  Young,  in  succession  of  annual  lotteries  of  100,- 
payment  for  the  building  of  1,500  000,000  francs,  20,000,000  francs  in 
miles  of  railroad.  It  is  said,  also,  that  prizes  for  each  lottery.  The  net 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  along  the  west  profits  are  to  be  applied  to  assist  the 
coast  are  to  be  purchased,  on  which  construction  of  the  canal.  It  is  prom- 
Russian  Jewish  refugees  will  be  set-  ised  that  no  one  concerned  in  the  er- 
tled.  rors  of  the  old  administration  will  be 

A  band  of  robbers,  under  Demetrio  allowed  to  have  anything  to  do  with 

Jauregui,  had  long  terrorized  the  State  the  new.     The  French  Bourse  is  not 

of  Jalisco;  but,  on  February  3d  last,  favorably  disposed  toward  the  plan, 

the  leader  and  his  entire  band  were  ijor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  public 

killed  in  an  engagement  with  a  com-  will  risk  further  money. 

pany  of  Mexican  infantry.     The  rob-  MinADAr^TTA  ^amat 

bers  were  surrounded  in  the  house  of  ^"^  Nicaragua  canau. 

a  plantation  owner  at  El  Carrizo,  and  The  money  so  far  spent  upon  the 
fought  desperately,  their  leader  being  Nicaragua  Canal,  amounting  to  about 
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$5,000,000,  has  been  raised  by  the  VENEZUELA. 
Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Com- 
pany, of  which  ex-Senator  Warner  This  Republic  is  now  enjoying  great 
Miller,  of  New  York,  is  the  President,  prosperity.  Last  year's  exports  were 
This  company  is  pursuing  the  work  the  largest  ever  known,  $18,000,000. 
under  a  contract  with  the  Maritime  Imports  amounted  to  $15,900,000,  of 
Canal  Company  of  Nicaragua,  whose  which  $4,600,000  came  from  England, 
President  is  Hiram  Hitchcock,  of  New  and  $3,900,000  from  the  United  States. 
York  City.  The  national  debt  has  been  reduced  to 
Without  solicitation  of  the  Maritime  $22,5 17,000.  Population  reaches  2,239,- 
Company,  which  is  in  an  independent  000.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
position,  being  quite  sure  that  its  stock,  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the  United 
if  not  taken  up  in  the  United  States,  States  is  very  strong,  especially  since 
will  certainly  be  in  Europe,  the  Unit-  the  effects  of  the  McKinley  bill  have 
ed  States  Government,  feeling  the  im-  been  felt.  A  removal  of  the  restric- 
portance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  tions  on  the  United  States  market  for 
need  of  securing  its  control,  has  lately  Venezuelan  coffee  and  cocoa,  is  felt  to 
interested  itself  in  the  matter.  Last  be  a  necessity;  and  so  is  a  reduction 
year,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  a  com-  of  the  import  duties  on  flour  and  lard 
mittee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  sent  into  Venezuela. 

the  prospects  of  the  enterprise,  and  to  Brazilian  repiiri  \c 

find  what  the  interests  of  the  United  ^"^  BRAZILIAN  REPUBLIC. 

States  might  require  in  respect  of  it.  With  the  unfurling  of  the  Repub- 
Upon  the  report  of  this  investigation,  lican  banner,  Brazil  entered  upon  a 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  new  era,  her  people  passed  from  sub- 
on  January  loth  last,  brought  in  a  bill  jects  to  sovereigns,  and  America  took 
amending  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  one  further  step  toward  her  destined 
20th  of  February,  1889,  incorporating  end.  Subsequent  events  have  fully 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company;  and  justified  the  revolution  of  1889.  The 
providing  that  the  United  States  guar-  hopes  of  the  most  ardent  of  Repub- 
antee  the  payment  of  the  company's  licans  have  been  more  than  realized; 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000.  and  the  last  vestige  of  fear  for  a  res- 
The  report  stated  that "  time,  research,  toration  of  the  old  monarchy  has  been 
and  experiment  have  now  demonstrat-  swept  away  forever, 
ed  that  the  only  adequate,  efficient.  Never  was  the  country  more  pros- 
and  practicable  passage  is  that  by  way  perous.  Under  the  beneficent  assist- 
of  Lake  Nicaragua."                              .  ance  of  the  Government,  which  ad- 

The  estimated  cost  is  $87,799,570,  vances  money  and  grants  land,  allow- 
which,  with  accruing  interest  during  ing  five  years  for  payment,  immigra- 
the  estimated  time,  would  probably  tion  is  pouring  in  from  Portugal,  Italy, 
reach  $100,000,000,  the  amount  cov-  Germany,  Russia  (Jews),  and  the  Ar- 
ered  by  the  amendment  bill.  The  gentine  Republic.  England,  France, 
ability  of  the  Construction  Company  and  Germany  are  already  investing 
to  complete  the  work  will  depend  upon  large  amounts  of  capital.  In  1 890,  cor- 
its  ability  to  sell  the  securities  of  the  porations  were  organized  with  a  total 
Maritime  Company;  and  there  are  capital  of  $642,064,720.  Sixty  steam- 
many  contingencies  which  might  pre-  ers  now  ply  the  Amazon  River,  a  sub- 
vent  their  sale,  and  so  hinder  the  ne-  sidy  of  $486,000  being  granted  Jan- 
cessary  speedy  completion  of  the  work,  uary  i6th,  to  encourage  navigation 

The  bill,  however,  met  with  such  thereon.    Thirty-two  large  cotton  fac- 

strong  opposition,  that  on  February  tories  are  in  operation  ;  and  only  800 

27th  it  was  abandoned  for  the  Con-  miles  of  railroad  are  needed  in  order 

gress  then  in  session.     The  possibility  to  make  a  complete  line  along  the 

of  a  successful  and  rapid  completion  littoral.     Seven  States  have  already 

of  the  canal  enterprise,  an  end  much  adopted    State    constitutions.      Dom 

to  be  desired,  is  now  dependent  abso-  Pedro  is  still  most  kindly  thought  of 

lutely  upon  the  one  consideration  of  by  all;  but  the  necessities  that  com- 

finance.  pelled  his  expatriation,  although  re- 
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gretted,  are  nevertheless  firmly  rec-  rule  by  and  for  the  people,  it  was  his 
ognized.  resoluteness  and  sagacity  which  pre- 

On  February  24th,  the  National  As-  served  the  remarkable  condition  of 
sembly  finally  adopted  the  Constitu-  internal  tranquillity  for  which  that 
tion  prepared  by  the  leaders  of  the  momentous  change  is  recognized  as 
Republican  movement;  and  the  Unit-  historically  unique, 
ed  States  of  Brazil  became  a  Repub-  On  March  i8th,  thirty  Deputies  is- 
lic  de  factOy  as  it  had  been  ^<f/«r<r  since  sued  a  manifesto  against  the  govem- 
the  revolution.  By  the  actions  of  the  ment  policy.  The  party  in  power  fa- 
Provisional  Government,  and  the  final  vors  a  strong  federal  union.  The  Op- 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  all  fears  position,  led  by  the  States  of  San 
of  a  dictatorial  power  like  what  is  to  be  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  favor 
found  in  most  of  the  South  American  a  greater  State  autonomy.  They  are, 
Republics,  have  been  dispelled.  The  however,  only  a  small  section  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  had  long  Chamber. 

been  known,  and  freely  debated  at  Practical  results  are  already  com- 
meetings  throughout  the  country.  At  ing  from  the  reciprocity  treaty  recent- 
these  meetings  were  nominated  the  ly  concluded  with  the  United  States, 
Deputies  who  formed  the  first  Re-  and  from  the  Postal  Subsidy  Act  of 
publican  Assembly.  On  January  21st,  the  late  Congress.  In  February,  a  di- 
resolutions  were  passed  in  the  Assem-  rect  line  of  steamers  sailing  from  Bal- 
bly,  censuring  certaip  acts  of  the  Pro-  timore,  was  established;  and  the  first 
visional  Government ;  and,  with  a  steamer,  the  "  Elvaston,"  3,000  tons, 
promptness  inspired  only  by  proper  sailed  with  a  miscellaneous  cargo  for 
constitutional  ideas,  the  entire  Minis-  Rio  and  Santos.  A  few  days  before 
try  the  next  day  resigned,  and  a  new  the  close  of  the  quarter,  the  mail 
Ministry  took  its  place.  Twelve  sit-  steam-ship  "  Finance "  sailed  from 
tings  of  the  Assembly  were  necessary  New  York  City  for  Brazilian  ports, 
to  reach  a  final  vote  on  the  first  sec-  with  a  mixed  cargo  valued  at  over 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  the  Opposi-  $300,000,  comprising  shipments  from 
tion  polling  90  votes  against  the  95  sixteen  different  States, 
by  which  the  section  was  adopted. 
The  debate  lasted  nearly  two  months;        ^HE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

and  the  announcement  of  the  final  Latest  reports  show  that  little  hope 
result  was  received,  we  are  told,  with  for  a  restoration  of  prosperity  is  en- 
prolonged  and  enthusiastic  cheering,   tertained  under  the  administration  of 

The  next  day,  February  25th,  Gen-  President  Pelligrini. 
eral  Fonseca  was  formally  elected  The  plan  for  the  conversion  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  He  re-  cedulas,proposed  by  the  London  bank- 
ceived  a  majority  of  23  votes  in  the  er's  committee  which  guaranteed  the 
Congress,  over  Senhor  Moraes,  Gover-  liquidation  of  the  firm  of  Baring  Broth- 
nor  of  San  Paulo,  the  Opposition  can-  ers,  was  accepted  by  the  Government 
didate.  The  following  day,  he  took  The  announcement  was  immediately 
the  oath  of  office.  This  liberal  sol-  followed  by  an  uprising  in  the  Prov- 
dier  and  statesman  was  the  principal  ince  of  Entre  Rios,  January  i6th.  The 
moving  power  in  the  revolution.  Dur-  arrangement  favored  only  the  Prov- 
ing the  term  of  his  provisional  Pres-  ince  of  Buenos  Ayres,  utterly  ignor- 
idency,  he  had  clearly  shown  a  very  ing  the  rest;  and  covered  only  $150,- 
remarkable  power  of  statesmanship,  000,000,  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
and  a  broad  liberality  in  full  accord  debt.  It  was  also  reported  that  the 
with  the  freedom  and  rights  of  citi-  Cabinet  had  agreed  to  buy  outright 
zens.  Even  before  the  revolution  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  drainage  and  water 
1889,  he  had  been  admired  by  his  works  for  $34,000,000,  in  five  per  cent 
countrymen,  for  the  brilliant  qualities  bonds,  in  this  way  relieving  the  Lon- 
as  a  warrior  which  he  had  displayed  don  bankers'  committee,  which  held 
in  the  conflict  with  Paraguay.  And,  a  large  amount  of  the  water  works 
in  the  critical  transition  from  irre-  bonds.  By  these  reports,  the  jealousy 
sponsible  monarchical  government  to  of  the  provinces  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
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which  has  continued  ever  since  that  5,  when  it  was  rumored  that  the  Gov- 
city  was  made  the  seat  of  Government,  em m en t  was  about  to  have  recourse 
was  revived.  Hence  the  uprising  in  to  a  forced  paper  issue  and  a  new  Na- 
Entre  Rios.  The  rebels  were  imme-  tional  loan.  Gold  was  quoted  at  271 
di at ely  disarmed  by  National  troops;  per  cent  premium.  Fears  of  a  run  up- 
but  the  incident  was  little  calculated  on  the  Provincial  Bank  caused  a  de- 
to  allay  the  general  feeling  of  distrust,  eree  to  be  issued  next  day,  suspend- 
On  February  17th,  a  plot  was  dis-  ing  all  business  for  two  days.  The 
covered,  aiming  to  replace  Celman  ip  observance  o£  holidays  was  the  pre- 
power,  and  proposing  the  assassina-  text  given;  but  the  banks  did  not 
tion  of  the  pnncip^  Ministers.  It  dare  to  open  their  doors  for  fully  a 
was  checked,  however,  by  the  vigil-  week. 

However,  the  feeling  of  uncertain- 
ty, aggravated  by  news  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, was  somewhat  relieved  by 
the  further  report,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  assisted  by  a  syndicate 
of  120  bankers  and  merchants,  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000.  The  help  thus 
rendered,  made  unnecessary  the  con- 
templated forced  issue  of  paper;  and 
also  induced  a  withdrawal  of  the  two 
per  cent  tax  on  private  bank  deposits, 
which  had  been  imposed  on  the  27th  of 
January.  The  Government,  however, 
gave  the  bankers  and  merchants  to 
understand  that  a  popular  loan  must 
be  subscribed,  else  ruinous  measures 
would  have  to  be  taken  to  save  the 
Provincial  and  National  banks.  Ac- 
DR.  CARLOS  pELLioBm:.  cordlngly,  a  loan  of  100,000,000  pias- 

PRES1DEHT  OP  THE  ARCENTINE  BEPUBUC.  ^j-gg^    gj     gjjj     pgj.  cCUt,    WaS     aUthOnzed. 

ance  and  activity  of  the  police;  and,  Inside  of  a  week,  that  is,  by  March 

although  a  state  of  siege  was  immedi-  14th,  the  amount  subscribed  was  esti- 

ately  declared  in  Buenos  Ayres,  which  mated  at  $40,000,000.     It  is  still  un- 

lasted  imtil  the  middle  of  March,  the  certain  whether  the  London  commer- 

artillery  and  troops,  who  were  held  in  cial  houses  will  subscribe  to  ar\y  great 

readiness  for  an  emergency,  found  no  extent.     The  arrangements  recently 

occasion  for  extreme  measures.  made  in  London  gave  little  attention 

Strenuous  opposition  was  manifest-  to  the  mortgage  loans  contracted  by 

ed  against  the  Government's  proposal  the  provinces;   and,  about  the  middle 

to  raise  funds  by  imposing  heavy  li-  of  March,  a  committee  was  orgfanized 

cense  taxes,  payable  in  gold,  on  for-  in  London,  to  look  after  the  interests 

eign  companies  doing  business  in  the  of  those  who  hold  Argentine  securities 

Republic.      A    guarantee    deposit   of  of  provincial  origin.      Until  these  pro- 

$100,000,  and   a  yeariy  payment   of  vincial  loans  are  satisfactorily  settled, 

$10,000,  were  to  tie  required  of  all  for-  the  finances  of  the  country  will  re- 

eign  insurance  companies;  and  a  tax  main  on  an  insecure  footing, 

of  two  per  cent  on  deposits,  and  ten  The  hopes  of  the  country  are  now 

per  cent  on  profits  of  all  private  banks,  centredinex-President  Mitre,  who  has 

was  to  be  levied.     The  banks,  most  lately  returned   from   his   voluntary 

of  which  are  branches  of  European  exile  in  France.     He  is  very  popular, 

banks,  objected ;  and  negotiations  be-  and  has  been  nominated  for  the  Pres- 

gan.     The  Ministers  demanded  assist-  idency.     The  election  will  come  off 

ance  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  of  $100,-  in  October,  though  the  present  incum- 

000,000  paper,  from  the  deposits  in  the  bent's  terra  will  not  end  until  April, 

banks;  but  this  was  refused;  and  a  1892.     General  Mitre's  candidacy  has 

panicwascausedontheBourse,March  been  unanimously  approved  by  the 
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delegates  of  the  fourteen  provinces,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  Chili  had. 
His  program  ts  constitutional  freedom  come  to  be  regarded  as  unique  among 
and  equal  rights  to  all.  South  American  States,  both  for  the 

nVTl    WAB  IM  rwii  I  patriotism  and  enterprise  of  her  citi- 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  CHILI.  ^g^g^  ^^  f^^  the  freedom  she  has  en- 

Nominally  Chili  is  a  Republic,  but  joyed  from  revolutionary  disturban- 
she  has  of  late  been  an  Oligarchy,  the  ces.     For  nearly  forty  years,  she  has- 
political  power  being  in  the  hands  of  been  exempt  from  civil  war.     How- 
a  limited  number  of  wealthy  families,   ever,  the  dictatorial  actions  of  Balma- 
ceda  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  last, 
year,  and  finally  culminated  in  Open 
revolution  on  January  7th,  1891.    The 
persistent  refusal  of  the  President  to- 
amend  his  choice  of  a  successor,  and 
his  dictatorial  attitude  toward  the  Con- 
gress, resulted  finally  in  a  united  op- 
position on  the  part  of  all  the  anti- 
Administration  elements,  as  well  as  in 
the  defection  of  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  his  own  "  Liberal "  party. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  Oc- 
tober, after  a  lengthy  struggle,  Balma- 
ceda  was  forced  to-  change  his  Cabi- 
net; whereupon  Congress,  in  good 
faith,  passed  the  Budget,  which  it  had 
long  refused  to  do.  The  President, 
however,  soon  broke  faith,  dismissed 
the  Cabinet,  and  organized  another 
servile  to  his  purposes.  He  has  used 
every  possible  means  to  handicap  the 
BALM*cEDA,  clections,  so  as  to  perpetuate  his  mfiu- 

E  cHiLi*!j  REPUBLIC.  ence.     On  January  ist,  in  a  manifesto, 

Her  Constitution,  which  is  based  on  he  declared  that  he  would  continue 
that  of  the  United  States,  was  voted  to  govern,  although  the  Congress  had 
in  1833,  and  finally  amended  in  1874.  not  voted  the  supplies,  and  he  adopt- 
All  the  Presidents  before  Balmaceda  ed  the  high-handed  proceeding  of  de- 
have  respected  Constitutional  rights;  creeing  the  Budget  for  the  coming 
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fiscal  year.  Congress  thereupon,  with 
the  support  of  the  Navy  and  of  a 
part  of  the  Army,  determined  that 
they  would  oblige  the  President  to 
govern  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  January,  the  people  of  Valparai- 
so were  surprised  to  find  that  the  iron- 
clad "Blanco  Encalada,"  the  "Es- 
meralda," and  other  vessels  of  the 
Navy  had  disappeared  during  the 
night,  leaving  only  the  old  Peruvian 
"Huascar"  in  the  harbor.  A  mani- 
festo, signed  by  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  soon  threw 
light  upon  this  strange  occurrence, 
and  the  news  that  the  fleet  had  de- 
clared in  favor  of  Congress  was  hailed 
with  general  delight.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th,  the  vessels,  which 
had  been  joined  hy  the  "Almirante 
Cochrane,"  returned,  and  without  op- 
position took  the  "  Huascar." 

The  first  movement  was  a  blockade 
of  Chilian  ports,  from  Iquique  to  Co- 
quimbo,  a  step  which  immediately 
brought  the  revolution  prominently 
before  European  and  American  na- 
tions, as  these  depend  largely  on  the 
nitrate  trade  for  the  development  of 
agriculture. 

The  United  States,  England,  and 
France  quickly  sent  men-of-war  to  the 
scene  of  the  trouble,  for  the  protection 
of  their  respective  subjects. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  Army 
has  remained  loyal.  The  principal 
insurgent  force  is  the  Navy.  This 
accounts  for  the  long  continuance  of 
the  struggle,  the  opposing  forces  not 
being  able  to  meet  fully  and  finally 
on  common  ground.  Several  impor- 
tant naval  demonstrations  have  oc- 
curred. Port  Coquimbo  was  bom- 
barded toward  the  end  of  January; 
and  the  city  was  evacuated,  leaving 
a  fine  harbor  and  base  of  supplies  in 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  Valpa- 
raiso was  blockaded  January  i6th; 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
blockade  extended  south  to  Valdivia, 
and  embraced  the  islands  of  the  Chi- 
loe  Archipelago.  The  towns  of  Arica 
and  Coronel  were  bombarded.  Bal- 
maceda's  forces,  however,  succeeded 
in  re-occupying  Iquique.  About  Feb- 
ruary I  St,  Pisagua  and  Coquimbo  were 
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also  retaken.  Although  the  Govern- 
ment forces  numbered  z8,ooo  at  that 
time,  numerous  defections  continued, 
which  indicated  the  drift  of  senti- 
ment. 

In  the  middle  of  February,  Iquique 
and  Pisagua  were  bombarded,  both 
being  almost  destroyed.  The  fight- 
ing was  desperate,  continuing  for  over 
four  days  at  Iquique.  The  town  sur- 
rendered to  the  fleet  on  the  i6th,  but 
an  attempt  was  made  to  retake  it  on 
the  19th,  by  government  troops.  On 
the  20th,  the  troops  under  General 
Soto  were  bribed  to  surrender,  leav- 
ing the  town  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  insurgents.  During  the  struggle, 
much  loss  of  life  and  damage  to  prop- 
erty were  avoided  by  the  action  of  the 
English  Admiral  commanding  men- 
of-war  in  the  bay.  The  women  and 
children  were  taken  on  board  the 
vessels,  the  men  of  the  "Warspite" 
gallantly  landing  under  fire  fop  the 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  200  women 
and  children  were  reported  as  killed. 
The  princi- 
pal business 
places  in  the 
city  were 
pillaged. 

The  cam- 
paign has 
witnei 


victory  generally  resting  with  the  in- 
surgents. The  most  important  battle 
was  fought  March  6.  Colonel  Robles, 
with  i,2ooinfanlry,andsome  artillery 
and  cavalry,  left  a  strong  position  on 
Mt.  Sebastopol,  and  attacked  a  force 
of  2,500  rebels.  He  was  killed,  and 
two-thirds  of  his  troops  were  killed  or 
woiinded.  The  insurgents  had  300 
killed,  and  400  wounded.  The  battle 
gave  them  entire  control  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Tarapaca.  At  the  end  of  the 
quarter,  they  had  secured  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  northern  provinces.  The 
rebel  attempts,  however,  against  Val- 
paraiso and  other  places  at  the  South, 
have  met  with  little  success;  and  the 
insurgents  have,  until  very  lately,  re- 
frained from  advancing  upon  the  cap- 
ital, Santiago.  A  lively  fight  occurred 
near  the  end  of  March  in  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso.     The  Government  tug 
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"  Florence  "  was  destroyed  by  a  shell  rebels  are  determined  not  to  lay  down 
from  the  *'  Blanco;"  while  the  torpedo  their  arms  until  they  have  hanged 
boat  aiding  the  "Florence,"  was  knock-  President  Balmaceda  in  the  principal 
ed  to  pieces  by  a  broadside  from  the  square  of  Santiago. 
"O'Higgins."    The  forts  were  in  the 

meantime  engaged,  and  one  of  the  URUGUAY. 

shells  passed  through  the  "O'Hig-  A  decree  was  issued  at  the  beginning 
gins;"  another  caused  a  gun  on  her  of  the  year,  stating  that  the  National 
quarter  deck  to  explode,  tearing  the  Bank  would,  on  January  8th,  begin 
deck  completely  out,  and  killing  three-  the  redemption  of  the  paper  currency^ 
quarters  of  her  crew.  making  payments  in  gold,  and  com- 

The  country  is  in  terrible  straits,  pleting  the  process  by  f  he  first  of  July, 
everything  being  at  famine  prices.  .In  order  to  increase  revenue,  a  bill 
Balmaceda's  forces  have  been  steadily  was  immediately  passed,  increasing 
depleted  through  desertion.  His  eld-  the  customs  duties.  The  Government 
est  daughter  has  nowbecome  a  maniac,  has  not  met  with  unanimous  support 
The  veteran  General  Baquedano,  the  in  its  fiscal  policy;  and,  early  in  March, 
"Washington  "  of  his  country,  finds  it  the  Ministry  resigned.  A  new  Cabi- 
his  hardest  experience  to  fight  against  net  of  conciliation  has,  however,  been 
the  men,  who,  in  the  war  with  Peru,  formed,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  suc- 
marched  under  him  to  victory.    The  ceed  in  retaining  confidence. 
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SCIENCE.  known  throughout  the  civilized  worlds 

.  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
A  unique  and  exceedingly  impor-  discovery,  and  reduce  it  to  a  practical, 
tant  discovery  has  lately  been  made  commercial  basis.  They  have  secured 
within  the  field  of  medical  science,  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  Mosquera- 
The  process  of  assimilation  is  com-  Julia  Food  Co.  of  Caracas,  who  are 
paratively  simple;  but  the  digestion  of  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  on 
food  requires  the  interposition  of  a  a  very  large  scale,  of  what  is  known 
class  of  bodies  known  as  ferments,  the  as  Mosquera's  Beef-Meal  and  Mos- 
one  peculiar  to  the  stomach,  and  con-  quera's  Beef-Cacao.  The  beef -meal 
cemed  in  the  digestion  of  meat,  being  is  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  ordi- 
styled  "  pepsin."  For  a  long  time,  nary,  lean,  fresh  beef  with  pineapple 
efforts  have  been  made  toward  arti-  juice,  and  then  driving  off  all  the 
ficial  digestion  of  food,  but  without  water  with  heat.  The  result  is  an 
success ;  for  thus  far  every  process  impalpable  flour,  permanent  and  pal- 
calculated  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  atable,  and  possessed  of  extraordinary 
has  yielded  a  bitter,  disagreeable  pro-  nutrttive  value,  whether  the  stomach 
duct  which  was  so  offensive  to  the  be  capable  of  digesting  ordinary  meat 
palate  that  it  was  either  at  once  re-  or  not.  In  other  words,  the  pineapple 
jected,  or  soon  became  absolutely  in-  does  the  work  normally  to  be  expect- 
tolerable.  However,  a  Venezuelan,  ed  of  that  organ,  and  thus  insures  the 
named  Vicente  Marcano,  has  made  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  This  beef- 
interesting  discovery  that  the  ordi-  meal  is  the  only  preparation  on  the 
nary  pineapple  contains  a  ferment  market  which  truly  represents  all  the 
similar  to  pepsin  as  found  in  the  stom-  valuable  properties  of  fresh  beef.  The 
achs  of  all  carnivorous  animals,  which  discovery  of  Senor  Marcano  bids  well 
not  only  digests  meat,  but  does  it  in  to  almost  revolutionize  the  treatment 
such  a  way  that  the  result  of  its  action  of  many  diseases,  and  we  are  proud 
is  perfectly  palatable.  It  remained  of  the  fact  that  Michigan  enterprise 
for  Parke,  Davis,  &  Co.,  manufactur-  should  have  been  so  conspicuously 
ing  chemists,  Detroit,  whose  name  is  identifiedwith  its  practical  application. 
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The  late  United  States  Senate  Com-  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  his  discov- 
mittee  on  Appropriations  in  the  vSun-  eries  in  Spectrology. 
-dry  Civil  bill,  cut  down  to  $30,000  the  i-riro  atttoit 

$50,000  voted  by  the  House  for  re-  LITERATURE. 

searches  of  the  American  Ethnologi-  Literature  has  had  restored  to  her 
<ial  Bureau  conducted  by  the  Smith-  this  year  a  work  of  classical  antiquity 
sonian  Institution.  which  long  had  been  despaired  of  as 

A  hitherto  untried  experiment  was  hopelessly  lost.  In  rummaging  over 
announced,  January  ist,  as  successful-  a  pile  of  ancient  manuscripts  secured 
ly  performed  in  the  physical  labora-  in  Egypt,  Mr.  Kenyon,  of  the  British 
tory  of  Colby  University,  Maine.  It  Museum,  discovered  in  January  two 
consisted  in  measuring,  to  millionths  long,  ragged  strips  of  papyrus  covered 
of  an  inch,  by  means  of  wave  lengths  with  Greek  characters  inscribed  upon 
of  light,  the  changes  of  length  in  met-  both  sides  by  a  reed  pen.  Patching 
allic  bars  due  to  variations  of  temper-  the  tattered  pieces  together,  he  de- 
ature.  ciphered  with  diligence  until  he  found 

The  Italian  Government  has  recent-  himself  reading  the  accounts  of  Didy- 
ly  sent  to  all  countries  interested,  the  mus,  a  Greek  bailiff  on  an  Egyptian 
reported  results  of  the  studies  of  the  farm  in  A.  D.  78.  But  turning  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Bologna,  on  other  side  of  the  papyrus,  the  scholarly 
the  vexed  question  of  a  primary  me-  investigator  soon  became  convinced, 
ridian  and  universal  standard  of  time,  that,  for  the  first  time  by  any  man 
The  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  not  ac-  since  the  early  dawn  of  the  Christian 
ceptable  to  all  nations;  and  the  meridi-  era,  was  being  read  by  him  in  the 
an  of  Jerusalem  is  recommended,  the  original  Greek,  one  of  the  158  lost 
universal  day  to  begin  there  at  noon.  "  Constitutions  "  of  Aristotle.  This 
This  would  effect  the  desired  result  was  without  doubt  the  unique  text 
of  almost  exact  coincidence  between  on  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  a  trea- 
the  universal  and  the  chronological  tise  cited  by  ancient  authors  to  a 
-days,  and  would  also  render  possible  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  any  oth- 
an  international  observatory  on  the  er  lost  work  of  antiquity.  Fifty-eight 
prime  meridian.  The  Jerusalem  mer-  out  of  ninety-one  such  quotations  have 
idian  gives  a  land  line  from  above  the  already  been  found  in  the  untorn  por- 
Arctic  Circle  to  below  the  Tropic  of  tions  of  this  manuscript;  an  autotype 
Capricorn,  and  runs  through  compar-  reproduction  and  translation  of  which 
atively  accessible  regions.  It  is  a  sig-  is  soon  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Kenyon. 
nificant  fact  that  Jerusalem  isthe  scene  This  chronicle  of  the  Athenian  Con- 
of  the  central  event  from  which  all  stitution  furnishes  the  modem  repub- 
other  historic  events  have  for  ages  lican  world  with  a  supremely  interest- 
been  dated.  ing  picture  of  the  rise,  development. 

In  February'',  two  more  asteroids  and  decay  of  the  greatest  democracy 
were  discovered  by  the  astronomers  of  antiquity.  The  actual  beginning 
Charlois  and  Millosevich.  The  Vati-  of  the  history  is  lost  through  the  in- 
can  Observatory  has  been  placed  in  the  completeness  of  the  tattered  manu- 
same  rank  with  other  Papal  institu-  script,  which  has  .been  shorn  of  its 
tions;  and,  on  March  2 2d,  the  Pope,  description  of  the  Government  of  the 
who  is  in  thorough  accordance  with  Kings ;  but  the  impartial  and  acnte 
the  spirit  of  scientific  discovery,  an-  chronicle  follows  the  spirited  fortunes 
nounced  the  re-establishment  of  the  of  the  Republic  through  her  Pole- 
donation  for  its  aid.  On  the  night  of  marchs,  Archons,  and  Areopagus,  un- 
March  29th,  Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  der  Draco,  Solon,  Pisistratus,  and 
the  Lick  Observatory,  discovered  a  Cleisthenes,  past  the  Persian  wars 
small  comet  moving  rapidly  south-  and  Themistocles,  through  the  Gold- 
ward  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  This  en  Age  of  Pericles,  to  her  catastrophe 
makes  the  fifteenth  comet  Prof.  Bar-  under  Cleon,  the  Demagogues,  and 
nard  has  discovered.  Prof.  Young,  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
Princeton,  has  been  awarded  the  Jans-  Classical  scholars  at  Oxford  and  at 
sen  prize  for  1890,  from  the  French  Cambridge  are  now  arguing  that  the 
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••'  Constitution  "  is  not  the  work  of  given  us  charming  verse,  possessing  a 
Aristotle,  but  of  one  of  his  pupils,  as  tragical  undertone  of  sentiment.  "The 
it  differs  in  many  points  from  Thucy-  Lion's  Cub,"  a  volume  of  poems  by 
dides  and  Plutarch.  This  question  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  borrows  its 
has  been  much  mooted  concerning  all  title  from  the  most  ambitious  one,  in 
<A  the  158  "Constitutions."  which  is  compacted  the  Sanscrit  tra- 

This  long-laid  phantom  from  the  dition  of  the  fatal  ring  given  by  Dush- 
graveyard  of  antiquity  has  had  its  res-  manta  to  Sacontala,  dramatized  by 
urrection  amid  a  multitude  of  books  Kalidasa,  the  Indian  Shakespeare, 
just  born  from  the  press,  none  of  The  rest  of  the  poems  are  clear  and 
which  will  probably  ever  boast  the  tuneful  lyrics,  scenting  of  the  perfume 
extreme  age  of  this  papyrus,  and  the  of  those  Persian  spirits,  Hafiz  and 
•discovery  of  which,  ages  hence,  if  lost  Jami.  From  his  Samoan  home,  Rob- 
and  found  again,  would  not  be  her-  ert  Louis  Stevenson  has  broken  his 
-aided  with  such  joy.  Nevertheless,  regretted  silence  with  a  book  of  "Bal- 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  lads."  Two  of  these  are  legendary 
have  been  blessed  with  remarkable  epics  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
activity.  "Song  of  Rah^ro,"   and  the  "Feast 

Probably  the  most  important  pro-  Famine,"  are  both  very  dramatic  and 
-duction  is  a  new  poem  from  the  brain  gloomy.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has 
of  that  Oriental  lover  who  sang  of  celebrated  his  release  from  an  arduous 
■**The  Light  of  Asia."  Sir  Edwin  Ar-  editorship,  giving  an  offering  entitled 
Hold's  "  The  Light  of  the  World  "  has  "  The  Sister's  Tragedy,  and  Other  Po- 
ior  its  sun,  not  Buddha,  but  Jesus,  in  ems."  The  volume  is  a  most  welcome 
whom  Sir  Edwin  worships  the  high-  one  from  this  poet,  now  just  in  his 
•est  ideal,  and  recognizes  the  Sonship  prime.  The  title  poem  deals  with  the 
of  God.  The  theme  is  drawn  from  love  of  two  sisters  for  the  same  man. 
the  Four  Gospels.  Mary  Magdalene  The  wife  and  her  sister  mourn  for  the 
is  represented  as  discoursing  of  the  dead,  the  widow  having  loved  without 
Divine  Nazarene,  whom  she  tenderly  being  loved,  the  sister  having  been 
loved  and  mourned.  The  scene  is  in  loved  and  yet  having  reserved  her  love 
Miriam's  house  at  Magdala.     Pontius  in  silence. 

Pilate  and  his  wife,  Claudia,  hear  Rudyard  Kipling  comes  from  the 
Magdalene  at  the  first;  but  through-  hills  again  with  "Under  the  Deodars," 
■out  the  poem  proper,  she  relates  a  collection  of  prose  and  verse  dealing 
Christ's  blessings  to  the  Indian  Ma-  with  that  love  which  is  punished  in 
gus,  one  of  those  drawn  to  the  Man-  Dante's  gusty  circle.  His  powerful 
ger  by  the  Star,  who  has  now  come,  story  of  "  The  Light  that  Failed  "  is  a 
three  years  after  the  Crucifixion,  to  far  better  gift.  "  The  light  that  fails  " 
learn  of  the  subsequent  life  and  works  is  the  eyesight  of  an  artist,  Dick  Hel- 
of  the  Savior.  The  narrative  covers  dar,  who  has  achieved  renown  by  his 
six  days,  and  fills  six  books.  The  die-  reports  and  sketches  from  the  battle- 
tion  is  noble  and  exquisite,  as  befits  fields  of  the  Soudan.  Returning  to 
the  theme;  and  the  descriptions  of  London,  his  pride  is  broken  by  the  in- 
the  scenery  are  unsurpassably  beau-  difference  to  him  of  his  boyish  love, 
tif ul.  Althoufifh  not  equaling  his  for-  Maisie.  The  strange  Kipling  has  had 
mer  great  poem  in  lyrical  flexibility  the  temerity  to  write  two  different 
and  melody,  yet  it  is  a  poetic  gift  to  endings  to  this  novel,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
^fiU  all  Christian  souls  wifh  rapture.       appoint  any  of  those  people  who  read 

No  other  great  singers  .are  sipping  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  In  one, 
of  Castalia.  As  Edmund  Gosse  has  Maisie  persists  in  her  neglect  and  the 
•declared  in  the  January  Forum,  the  wretched  Dick  dies  in  battle ;  while, 
present  period  is  seemingly  unfavor-  in  the  other,  his  blind  after-life  is  lit 
able  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  by  the  repentant  sweetheart.  The 
poetry.  The  English  Laureate  alone  most  vigorous  part  of  the  story  is  the 
has  been  heard,  and  only  in  a  simple  wonderful  description  of  the  journey 
little  lullaby  with  the  refrain  "  Sleep! "  to  the  Soudan. 
Still,  several  of  the  minor  poets  have       Tolstoi  has  been  almost  relegated 
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to    obscurity,   although   his   dramas,  Yet  their  pessimism  embitters  their 

"  The  Fruits  of  Culture  "  and  "  Domin-  enjoyment. 

ion  of  Darkness,'*  have  been  recently  Signoria  Serao's  "Fantasia"  forms  a 

written  and  translated.     The  former  Neapolitan  romance  concerning  Lu- 

ridicules  social  follies  in   describing  cia,  an  inhuman  coquette  who  wins 

the  spiritualistic  craze  of  a  Russian  away  the  husband  of  her  friend.     The 

family.     Neither  is  a  very  noteworthy  story  belongs  to  the  morbid  school; 

work.     Henrik   Ibsen,  however,   has  but  its  lyrical  diction  renders  it  more 

been  more  successful  in  his  "  Hedda  worthy  than  its  revolting  theme  alone 

Gabler,"  and  thrice  happy  in  getting  would  warrant. 

Edmund  Gosse  as  a  translator.    There  The  romantic  spirit  is  carried  almost 

is  great  concentrated  force  in  this  lat-  to  the  verge  of  parody  in  Grant  Allen's 

est  drama  of  the  Norwegian  realist.  "The  Great  Taboo."     The  humorous 

Hedda  is  an  unlovely  type  of  the  wo-  anthropologist  introduces  us  to  a  pe- 

man  of  society,  whose  unscrupulous  culiar  Polynesian  tribe  on  the  island 

selfishness  wrecks  the  happiness  of  of  Boupari,  into  whose  midst  a  young 

herself  and  of  others.     In  his  unre-  man  and  woman  drift,  after  escaping 

generate  days,  Hedda  loves  a  brilliant  from  the  sea.     The  chief  hails  theni 

man  of  genius,  but  deserts  him ;  where-  as  spirits  descended  from  the  sun;  and 

upon  he  is  restored  and  inspired  by  makes  their  bodies  sacred  from  harm, 

the  faithful  Thea.  by  placing  them  under  the  Great  Ta- 

The  realists  are,  however,  losing  boo.     He  hopes  to  kill  and  eat  them, 

ground.     The  books  of  the  last  three  lest  they  learn  the  secret  of  his  power, 

months  are  Edwin   Lester  Arnold's  and  do  the  same  cannibal  act  to  him. 

"  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Phra  the  The  secret  is  divulged,  nevertheless, 

Phoenician,"  Olive  Schreiner's  quaint  by  an  ancient  English  parrot,  whose 

"Dreams,"  Matilde  Serao's  "Fanta-  soul  had  been  re-embodied  since  the 

sia,"  idealistic  in  spite  of  its  realistic  reign  of  Charles  II.     They  profit  by 

methods;    and  Grant   Allen's   "The  the  information,  and  effect  their deliv- 

Great  Taboo."     Sir  Arnold's  son  has  erance. 

woven  a  romance  of  metempsychosis.  Other  delightful  works  of  the  quar- 
It  deals  with  the  re-incarnation  of  ter-year  are  Charles  Dudley  Warner's 
Phra's  spirit  in  successive  forms.  Phra  "  Our  Italy;"  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
is  a  Phoenician  trader  who  falls  in  love  "  Rhymes  of  Childhood ;"  Andrew 
with  Blodwen,  an  enslaved  British  Lang's  charming  "  Essays  on  Little;" 
princess.  Losing  his  life  in  a  battle  Major  Gaetano  Casati's  voluminous 
against  Caesar's  legions,  he  reawakens  but  scholarly  "  Ten  Years  in  Equa- 
after  400  years,  and  lives  during  the  toria,  and  the  Return  with  Emin  Pa- 
latter  days  of  the  Saxon  hierarchy,  sha,"  containing  the  history  of  Africa 
Again  he  breathes  as  a  knight  under  for  the  past  decade;  and  Jerome  K. 
Edward  III.  at  Crecy,  losing  his  life  Jerome's  witty  "Tales  After  Supper," 
on  the  road  to  the  Queen  with  news  which  is  a  burlesque  on  ghost  stories, 
of  the  victory,  which  he  delivers,  upon  written  in  a  fine  vein  at  the  beginning, 
his  next  incarnation,  to  Elizabeth  in-  but  growing  tedious  toward  the  close, 
stead  of  to  Philippa.  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  has  started  in 

Olive    Schreiner's   "Dreams"    are  the  Century  the  story  of  "The  Faith 

wonderful  reveries,  almost  parables,  Doctor,"   a    satire    on    metaphysical 

which  enchant  by  their  literary  ex-  healing  and  New  York  society;  while 

pression,  but  which  break  the  spell  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  contributed  to 

their  sorrowful  note  of  hopeless  de-  Scrtbners,  several   papers    on  Japan, 

spair.     There  are  eleven  dreams,  such  The  Talleyrand  memoirs  have  proved 

as  the  sad  visions  of  the  maiden  forced  unsensational. 

by  Duty  to  fling  away  the  flowers  We  have  also  to  chronicle  Martin's 
which  she  had  plucked;  of  the  hunter  "In  the  Footprints  of  Chas.  Lamb;" 
seeking  in  vain  for  the  white  bird  Dr.  Hill's  classic  "Boswell's  John- 
Truth,  up  "  the  almighty  mountains  of  son;"  Henry  Morley's  "  English  Writ- 
Dry  Facts  and  Realities;"  and  of  "  The  ers,"  Volume  6,  from  Chaucer  to  Cax- 
Lost  Joy,"  an  almost  perfect  creation,  ton;  Henry  Campbell's  "Anne  Brad- 
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street;"  Prof.  Toy's  *' Judaism  and  the  "Institution  of  Art  of  New  York," 
Christianity  ;*'  Dr.  Hatch's  "  Influence  among  whose  officers  will  be  the  Pres- 
of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the  idents  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Christian  Church  ;"  Henry  B.  Wheat-  Design,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
ley's  splendid  "London,  Past  and  Art  Students*  League,  Society  of 
Present ;"  Tucker's  translation  of  American  Artists,  and  American  Wa- 
Claude  Tillier's  unique  "My  Uncle  ter-Color  Society.  The  Paris  Prize, 
Benjamin;"  Alexander  Brown's  "Gen-  as  it  will  be  called,  will  be  open  to 
esis  of  the  United  States ;"  Chas.  F.  women  as  well  as  to  men.  Besides 
Keary's  "  Vikings  in  Western  Chris-  the  New  York  Institution,  Mr.  Chanler 
tendom ;"  Reid's  very  delightful  "Bi-  aims  to  start  similar  organizations  in 
ography  of  Lord  Houghton ;"  Pyle's  every  State  and  Territory.  Boston 
quaint  "  Buccaneers  and  Marooners  of  has  already  promised  over  $18,000; 
America;"  Earle's  "English  Prose;"  and  more  than  one-half  of  this  has 
Wright's  new  Cambridge  edition  of  been  raised.  Foreign  artists  highly 
Shakespeare;  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale's  "  Jas.  commend  the  scheme. 
Freeman  Clarke;"  Justin  McCarthy's  Another  noteworthy  scheme  is  that 
"  Sir  Robert  Peel ;"  Wm.  Kingsf ord's  of  a  triennial  national  exhibition  of 
"  History  of  Canada,"  brought  down  American  works  of  art,  at  the  Madison 
through  the  French  Rule;  Volume  25  Square  Garden,  in  New  York.  This 
of  the  "  Dictionary  of  National  Biogra-  will  furnish  an  important  local  test  of 
phy;"  and  the  "Century  Dictionary,"  reputation;  and  will  reveal  the  special 
Volume  4.  characteristics,  if  there  be  such,  of  the 

The  efforts  of  the  American  authors  American  school, 
to  remove  the  stain  of  literary  piracy       The   "  Angelus  "    has  been   taken 
from  our  flag,  were  crowned,  on  March  back  to  Europe  unsold. 
3d,  by  the  passage  of  the  Internation-       Paris  claims  to  be  the  art  centre  of 
al  Copyright  law.     (See  page  144.)        the  world;  and  naturally  the  efforts 

of  Emperor  William    to  add  to  the 
^*  artistic  importance  of  Berlin  by  the 

A  French  expert  was  sent  to  this  coming  exhibition,  have  been  regard- 
country  to  purchase  the  best  French  ed  with  jealousy.  M.  Ddroulfede  even 
works  offered  lately  at  the  Seney  sale  proposed  to  bring  the  matter  up  in 
in  New  York.  He  expressed  hopes  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  So  strong 
for  the  future  of  art  in  America,  not-  has  been  the  protest  of  many  of  the 
ing  particularly  the  number  of  art  French  artists,  that  those  who  con- 
collections,  and  the  character  of  the  templated  exhibiting  in  Berlin  have 
masterpieces  that  enter  into  many  of  decided  not  to  do  so. 
them.  A  beautiful  statue  of  the  Princess 

The  sale  of  the  307  paintings  in  the  of  Wales,  slightly  larger  than  life-size, 
Seney  collection  brought  an  average  the  work  of  Prince  Victor  of  Hohen- 
of  over  $2,000  a  piece.  Millet's  "Wait-  lohe  (Count  Gleichen),  has  been  pre- 
ing "  was  sold  to  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  sented  by  the  ladies  of  England  to 
for  $40,500,  the  highest  price  obtained,  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
The  receipts  from  this  sale  have  been  The  most  illustrious  name  added 
surpassed  in  amount  only  once,  name-  to  the  quarter's  death-roll  is  that  of 
ly,  in  1886,  by  the  sale  of  the  collec-  Meissonier,  who  died  January  31st 
tion  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Morgan,  which  (See  Necrology.) 
brought  $885,300. 

The  assured  completion  of  Mr.  John  MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Armstrong  Chanler's  scheme  for  a  The  action  of  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
fund  to  send  pupils  to  study  in  Europe,  era  House  Company,  of  New  York, 
is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  inci-  on  January  14th,  in  substituting  Ital- 
dent  of  the  quarter.  In  London  and  ian  and  French  for  German  opera 
Paris,  among  American  residents,  Mr.  during  the  season  of  1 891 -'9 2,  caused 
Chanler  raised  $11,000,  contributing  a  great  sensation.  The  change  does 
$2,500  himself.  In  New  York,  he  has  not  imply  that  German  opera  has 
raisedover$i4,ooo,  and  has  organized  failed  in  this  country.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  has  been  successful  from  ev-  form  pitch  is  desirable;  andthe  Amer- 

ery  point  of  view.     The  change,  how-  ican  is  considered  too  high.     It  has 

ever,  will  have  an  important  bearing  been  in  vogue  for  over  50  years. 

on  artistic  culture,  by  delaying,  no  Aor-«arrkT  nr^v 

doubt,  the  displacement  of  continen-  ARCHiEOLOGY. 

tal  tongues  by  English  in  operatic       The  privilege  of  excavating  the  an- 

productions  in  America.  cient  city  of  Delphi  has  been  granted 

On  January  27,  the  French  Govern-  to  the  French  Archaeological  Institute, 
ment  suspended  the  further  produc-  The  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer- 
tionof  Sardou*s"Thermidor"inParis.  ica  contended  for  the  honor.  The 
On  the  26th,  the  extreme  partisans  of  French,  however,  put  in  a  claim  of  pre- 
the  revolution  were  ejected  from  the  cedence;  and  instructions  were  cabled 
theatre  for  disorderly  conduct,  and  a  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  to  withdraw 
riot  ensued  in  the  streets.  Cries  of  the  American  claim.  The  French 
"  Down  with  Sardou !  Long  live  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  February 
Republic ! "  were  heard.  The  play  16th,  appropriated  500,000  francs  to 
depicts  in  no  favorable  light,  French  assist  the  active  work, 
society  under  the  Republican  revolu-  Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce 
tionists  during  the  "  Terreur  "  regime,  the  Sultan  to  allow  the  American  In- 
in  the  month  of  Thermidor,  or  July,  stitute  to  proceed  with  excavations  on 
1794,  when  Robespierre  and  others  the  island  of  Mitylene. 
were  sent  to  the  guillotine.  It  has  In  September  last,  an  exploration 
since  been  brought  out  in  St.  Peters-  party  was  sent  into  Mexico  to  seek 
burg,  but  with  little  success.  traces  of  the  Mexican  Aztecs.    Grat- 

In  January,  Paris  went  into  ecsta-  ifjang  results  are  already  reported, 
sies  over  Wagner's  "Lohengrin,"  a  In  Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  ruins  of 
fact  which  denotes  a  revolution  in  houses  were  found  indicating  a  dense 
French  taste  within  the  last  three  population  in  the  remote  past.  Pot- 
or  four  years.  tery  and  household  implements  were 

"  Ivanhoe,"  the  ripest  development  discovered  similar  to  those  of  the  Pu- 
of  the  genius  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  eblo  builders  of  the  East,  South,  and 
was  first  produced  at  D'Oyly  Carte's  North. 

new  opera  house  in  London,  on  the  It  was  announced  in  February,  that 
31st  of  January,  in  the  presence  of  the  recent  explorations  near  the  tem- 
Royalty.  Sir  Arthur  personally  con-  pie  of  Queen  Hatasu,  at  Thebes,  had 
ducted;  and  the  performance,  superb  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  important 
in  its  scenic  splendor,  was  received  of  Egyptian  "finds."  Near  Dehr  el 
with  tremendous  enthusiasm.  Bahri,  where  the  great  discovery  of 

The  return  of  Sara  Bernhardt  to  royal  mummies  was  made  ten  years 
America  should  also  be  noted.  Her  ago,  rise  the  limestone  cliffs  of  the 
tour  began  with  "  La  Tosca "  at  the  Libyan  Mountains.  A  shaft  in  the 
Garden  Theater,  New  York,  Febru-  solid  rock  was  discovered  by  an  Arab, 
ary  5  th.  who  thereupon  informed  the  Govem- 

The  first  production  of  Chinese  ment,  and  received  a  handsome  re- 
drama  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  was  given  ward.  Explorations  were  immediate- 
in  Boston  in  February,  the  play  being  ly  commenced,  and  they  have  resulted 
"  The  Celebration  of  the  Birthday  of  in  revealing  a  mammoth  tomb,  con- 
the  Great  Emperor."  taining  three  corridors  connected  with 

Mr.  Damrosch  has  taken  steps  to  each  other.  Over  240  sarcophagi  have 
place  New  York  on  a  footing  with  been  found,  in  perfect  condition,  some 
Boston  and  Chicago,  by  the  endow-  dating  back  to  the  Eleventh  Dynasty, 
ment  of  a  permanent  orchestra.  2500  B.  C,  with  masses  of  valuable  pa- 

At  the  Piano  Manufacturers' Asso-  pjrri,  statuettes,  etc.  The  bodies  were 
ciation,  in  New  York,  March  31st,  a  chiefly  of  the  priests  of  Ammon,  whose 
committee  was  appointed  to  investi-  power  often  equaled  that  of  the  Phar- 
gate  the  question  of  a  proposed  change  aohs.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the 
of  pitch.  The  choice  is  between  the  real  historical  value  of  the  discovery 
Philharmonic  and  the  French.    A  uni-  will  be  known. 
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RELIGION.  Church's  polity,  and  the  modem  or 

progressive  party.     The  latter  party 

"  The  Evolution  of  Man  and  Chris-  desires  to  see  modified  the  harsh  at- 
tianity,"  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Mac-  titude  of  the  Church  toward  other 
Queary,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  agitated  Christian  bodies,  professing  to  aim  at 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  an  increase  in  the  Church's  efficiency 
an  extent  hardly  warranted  by  the  as  a  great  moral  force  in  society, 
literary  value,  originality,  or  profund-  The  looth  anniversary  of  the  death 
ity  of  the  work.  It  is  a  radical  at-  of  John  Wesley,  March  2d,  was  ob- 
tempt  to  harmonize  the  spheres  of  served  with  special  services  through- 
religion  and  science,  by  throwing  out  out  the  Methodist  world;  but  more  es- 
everything  in  the  former  inconsistent  pecially  in  Great  Britain,  where  a  fine 
with  the  researches  of  the  latter;  and,  bronze  statue  of  the  eminent  founder 
though  marked  by  slight  crudity  here  of  Methodism  was  unveiled  in  the 
and  there  gives  a  forcible  summary  City  Road,  London.  All  the  religious 
of  the  principles  of  rational,  as  op-  sects,  believers  and  unbelievers,  unite 
posed  to  supernatural  Christianity,  in  paying  tribute  to  the  holiness,  zeal, 
Mr.  MacQueary  affirmed  his  disbelief  and  self -consecration  that  marked 
in  certain  clauses  of  the  Creeds,  par-  Wesley's  life. 

ticularly  the  immaculate  conception  The  feast  of  Epiphany  in  the  Ro- 
and  the  physical  resurrection  of  Christ,  man  Catholic  Church  has  been  per- 
and  in  certain  passages  and  traditional  manently  set  apart  for  making,  each 
interpretations  of  the  Bible,  on  the  year,  a  collection  for  the  support  of 
ground  that  the  doctrines  had  been  missions  in  Africa.  The  Catholic  Af- 
proved  untrue  by  science  and  by  bib-  rican  Association  has  granted  100,000 
lical  criticism.  marks  for  the  purpose. 

On  March  i6th,  the  ecclesiastical  The  vote  of  the  laity  and  adult 
court,  in  Cleveland,  found  Mr.  Mac-  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
Queary  guilty  of  heresy,  by  a  vote  of  pal  Church  on  the  question  of  admis- 
three  to  two.  He  had  defended  him-  sion  of  women  as  lay  delegates  to  the 
self  on  the  ground  that  he  had  scrip-  General  Conference,  shows  a  majority 
tural  warrant  for  his  views,. and  that  of  over  70,000,  out  of  a  total  of  about 
they  were  within  the  tolerated  limits  of  290,000  votes,  in  favor  of  the  measure, 
opinion,  and  were  similar  to  the  views  However,  the  voting  of  the  ministry 
held  by  several  prominent  divines,  the  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  requisite 
latter  of    which    contentions  would  authority. 

seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  minority  The  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
vote  in  his  favor.  He  was  sentenced  bly  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
to  suspension  for  six  months,  to  be  Confession  of  Faith,  adjourned  after 
followed  by  expulsion  if  he  would  not  an  eleven  days'  session  in  Washington, 
retract.  Bishop  Leonard,  of  Ohio,  on  the  i6th  of  February.  Important 
after  the  verdict,  refused  to  allow  him  changes  were  made,  to  be  reported  to 
to  resign,  intending  to  depose  him  at  the  Assembly  in  Detroit,  in  May. 
the  end  of  the  period.  The    General    Conference    of    the 

The  action  of  the  Revs,  Dr.  Rains-  Seventh  Day  Adventists  assembled  in 
ford,  of  St.  George's,  Dr.  R.  Heber  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  on  the  5th  of 
Newton,  of  All  Souls',  New  York,  and  March.  The  delegation  was  the  larg- 
Dr.  Stanger,  of  Holy  Trinity,  Harlem,  est  that  had  ever  assembled  in  the  his- 
in  inviting  clerg}''men  of  other  denom-  tory  of  the  denomination,  comprising 
inations  to  take  part  in  services  dur-  representatives  from  thirty  States,and 
ing  last  Holy  Week,  has  lately  thrown  also  from  most  European  countries, 
the  Episcopal  Church  into  a  ferment.  The  missionary  ship  "  Pitcairn  "  has 
The  incident  is  important  as  calling  lately  been  built  entirely  from  Sab- 
attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church  bath  School  subscriptions  amounting 
toward  Protestantism  in  general;  and  to  $20,000.  It  has' visited  Pitcairn  Is- 
has  revealed  the  existence  of  two  par-  land,  and  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ties,  the  conservative  party  holding  place  have  been  baptized,  every  one 
strictly  to  the  old  theories  of    the  having  embraced  the  Adventist  faith. 
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I  Crimea."  The  first  volume 
was  published  in  1863,  the  last 
in  1887.  The  idea  of  the  his- 
tory was  conceived  while  he 
was  visiting  the  seat  of  war 
with  his  friend  Ixird  Raglan. 
The  work  comprises  eight  vol- 
umes, published  at  intervals 
when  the  author,  who  lingered 
over  his  work  with  almost  pa- 
rental solicitude,  could  be  in- 
duced to  give  a  volume  to  the 
public.  "  A  milder  mannered 
man  than  Mr.  Kinglake."  says 
a  writer  in  the  Times,  "  never 
lived.  He  had  the  gentleand 
courteous  formality  of  the  old 
school;  and  he  would  breathe 
out  a  stinging  epigram  with  a 
deprecatory  softness  that  ap- 
peared oddly  incongruous." 

3.  General  Philemon  B. 
Hawkins,  prominent  politi- 
cian, Louisburg,  M.  C.,  67. 

A.  T.  Robertson, State  Sen- 
ator for  the  Twelfth  District  of 
Ohio,  Sidney,  O.,  66. 

William  Weld,  proprietor 
of  The  Farmers'  Advocate, 
London,  Ont.,66, 

4.  Randolph  CovLE,  Assist- 
ant U.  S.  District-Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.  C,  47.  He 
framed  the  indictment  against 
Guiteau  for  the  munfer  of 
President  Gariield. 

Monseigneur  A.  LABEl.Lt, 
Canadian  Sub-Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Colonization. 
Quebec,  56.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  Province  as 
"The  Apostle  of  Colonization." 
w  ■  Mil  ■  T%tr  Charles  Keene.  famous  caricaturist  on  the 

JANUARY.  staff  of  Punch.  68. 

I.  Announcement  of  the  death  of  Prince        5.  Mrs.   Eucene  I.  Wethehiill,  or  better 
Ch'un,  father  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  known  as  Miss  Emma  Abbott,Salt  LakeCity, 

a.  Daniel  Clakk,  U.  S.  District  Judge  for  Utah,4i.  She  was  bom  inChicago, her  father, 
New  Hampshire,  Manchester,  N.H.,  81.  In  Seth  Abbott,  being  a  music  teacher.  When 
July,  1861, offered  the  resolution  in  the  U.  S.  a  girl,  she  used  to  accompany  her  father. 
Senate  expelling  those  Senators  who  had  left  play  on  the  guitar,  and  sing.  She  was  no- 
their  seaLs  on  the  secession  of  their  States.  ticed  by  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  who  secitred 
Alexander  Wiluam  Kinglake,  historian,  her  a  place  in  the  choir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin's 
London,  Eng.,  79.  He  was  bom  in  1811,  church.  She  made  such  an  impression  that 
near  Taunton,  in  Devonshire,  and  was  edu-  the  people  of  that  church  subscnbed  Jio.ooo, 
cated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam-  with  which  to  send  her  to  Europe,  to  study 
bridge.    He  was  afterwards  called  to  the  bar,    with  the   best  masters.     The   fund  1        '" 


literary  success,  was  afterwards  married.     She  was  taken  sick  ir 

me  ui  a  juumey  to  the  East,  and  it  Paris,  while  progressing  satisfactorily  in  *"' 

the  most  remarkable  books  of  travel  studies  under  Marchesi  and  Charles  Fletc 

ten.     His  greatest  work,  however,  and.  on  recovering,  found  that  she  had 

x-upied  nearly   thirty  years  of  his  her  voice.     The  money  gave  out  during 

A  History  of  the  Invasion  of  the  sickness,but  she  found  a  ready  helper  it 
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Baroness  de  Rothschild,  to  whom  she  told  pointed  Assistant  Commissioner  in  Burmah, 
her  story.  From  the  Baroness  she  received  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  called  to 
;f2oo.  With  care  her  voice  was  restored,  the  bar,  and  appointed  by  Earl  Spencer  a 
Her  engagement  with  Mr.  G)re,  who  refused  resident  magistrate  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
to  let  her  sing,  led  to  a  law-suit,  and  the  con-  He  waged  unremitting  warfare  upon  the 
tract  was  terminated;  but,  before  leaving  Land  League.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  by 
him,  she  sang[  successfully  in  •*  The  Daugh-  the  Khedive,  Minister  of  the  Intenor.  Here 
ter  of  the  Regiment."  She  was  afterward  en-  his  •*  excessive  zeal "  led  to  a  difference  with 
gaged  by  Mr.  Mapleson,  but  left  him  because  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Eg^yptian  Prime  Minister, 
she  considered  some  of  the  parts  in  •*  Travi-  ending  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  leaving  the  country  in 
ata"  beneath  her  moral  dignity.  Returning  1885.  The  same  year,  he  was  named  Lieu- 
to  New  York,  she  organized,  with  C.  D.  tenant-Governor  of  the  Maurititis,  where  he 
Hess,  the  Emma  Abbott  and  C.  D.  Hess  failed  to  agree  with  the  Governor  (Sir  John 
Opera  Company,  and  made  her  debut  as  Pope  Hennessy),  which  resulted  in  his  re- 
Marguerite,  in  **  Faust,"  at  Col.  Sinn's  Park  moval  from  the  island.  Subsequently  he 
Theater,  in  Brooklyn.  Her  repertoire  was  was  appointed  Consul  at  Erzeroum. 
the  largest  of  any  opera  singer  m  the  United  8.  Lieutenant  Edward  L.  Casey,  22d  In- 
states. Her  husband,  who  had  bought  out  fantry,  treacherously  shot  by  an  Ogallala 
the  interests  of  Mr.  Hess,  died  two  years  ago  Sioux,  near  the  hbstile  camp,  in  South  Da- 
in  Denver,  Col.,  and  she  never  recovered  kota,  40.  He  rode  out  alone  to  endeavor  to 
from  this  blow.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  induce  the  Indians  to  return  to  the  Agency. 
Miss  Abbott  was  worth  about  $600,000.  Her  Pete  Richards,  son-in-law  of  Red  Cloud, 
highest  tribute  is  that,  in  an  as^e  which  is  warned  him,  and  he  determined  to  return; 
sometimes  regarded  as  rather  loose  in  its  but  before  he  had  ceased  talking  with  Rich- 
tendencies,  she  preserved  unsullied  the  honor  ards,  an  Oc^allala  Indian  stole  up  behind,  and 
of  the  stage  and  the  dignity  of  womanhood,  shot  him  tn rough  the  head. 

6.  John  Latey,  for  the  last  48  years  editor  Major  Frank  H.  Larned,  U.  S.  A.,  Balti- 
of  the  Illustrated  London  N^ews,  London,  more,  Md.     He  served  in  the  Mexican  and 
Eng.,  82.  Florida  wars,  and  also  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Radford,  Brooklyn,  bellion,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Forts 

N.  Y.,  79,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  Or-  Hatteras  and  Clark,  and  Hatteras  Inlet,  N. 

leans  feffersonian  Democrat^  and  of   the  C,  and  in  the  defense  of  Fort  Perkins,  Fla. 

Vicksburg  5^«//>f^/,  and  lately  with  the  pub-  Moses  Kingsley;  prominent  public  man, 

lishing  house  of  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  80.    He  personally  se- 

NicHOLAS,  Duke  01^  Leuchtenberg,  Paris,  cured  from  Daniel  Webster  a  contribution  to 

France,  48.  establish  a  church  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

7.  Charles  Gottfried  William  Taubert,  9.  Colonel  Robert  H.  Crockett,  only  sur- 
German  composer,  Berlin,  79.  viving  grandson  of  Davy  Crockett,  Stuttgart, 

Judge  Charles  Devens,  of  the  Supreme  Ark., 40. 

Court,  Boston,  Mass. ,  70.  He  graduatea  from  General  E.  B.  Tyler,  ex-postmaster  of  Bal- 

Harvard,  and  entered  the  practice  of  law.  timore,  Baltimore,  Md.,  over  70.    During  the 

From  1849  to  1853  he  was  United  States  Mar-  Civil  War,  he  was  Colonel  of  the  7th  Ohio 

shal  for  Massachusetts  ;  and,  when  Thomas  Regiment,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of 

Sims  was  remanded  as  a  fugitive  slave,  his  a  brigade  in  West  Virginia,  and  afterward 

position  compelled  him  to  cause  the  process  commanded  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the 

to  be  executed.     He,  however,  endeavoued  Potomac. 

afterward  to  obtain  the  freedom  of  Sims,  of-  Sheriff  Perry,  well  known  for  his  connec- 

fering  to  pay  all  expenses  himself ;  but  his  tion  with  the  Birchall  hanging,  Woodstock, 

efforts  were  fruitless.    When  the  progress  Ont. 

of  the  Federal  armies  brought  freedom  to  10.  Lieutenant  George  E.  Thurston,U.  S. 

Sims,  Mr.  Devens  assisted  him  in  establish-  R.  M.,  Boston,  Mass.,  59.    Served  with  credit 

ing  himself,  and  subsequently  appointed  him  in  the  Navy  during  the  war,  as  a  volunteer 

to  a  place  in  the  Department  of  Justice.    He  officer. 

served  with  distinction  in  the  war,  and  was  General  James  H.  Butler,  of  Hampden, 

wounded  at  Ball's  Bluff.    Made  a  Brigadier-  Maine,  suddenly,  Lafayette,  Ind.     He  com- 

General  in  1862,  he  commanded  a  brigade  manded  the  Maine  militia  on  the  Canadian 

during  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  was  border  durine  the  Rebellion, 

wounded  at  Fair  Oaks.     He  was  seriously  11.  John  G.  McGourkey,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 

wounded  at  Chancellorsville.     He  returned  87.     He  made  out  and  signed  the  nrst  way- 

to  active  service  in  1864;  and  his  troops  were  bill  for  the  cargo  of  the  first  boat  that  was 

the  first  to  occupy  Richmond,  when  it  was  sent  over  the  Erie  Canal, 

evacuated  by  the  Confederates.     He  was  Jacob  H.  Lazarus,  artist.  New  York  City, 

made  a  Brevet  Major-General  for  gallantry  68.     One  of  the  most  competent  judges  of 

at  the  capture  of  Richmond.    After  the  war,  the  commercial  value  of  paintings, 

he  resumed  the  practice  of  law;  was  raised  Ira  L.  Wales,  editor  of  The  Daily  Union^ 

to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts;  and  Albany,  N.  Y. 

appointed  Attorney-General  of  the  United  Mrs.   Sarah  D.   Hyatt,  Honey  Meadow 

States  by  President  Hayes  in  1877,  serving  Brook,  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  100. 

until  1881.  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Laird,  Pastor  of  the  First 

Charles  Dalton  Clifford  Lloyd,  British  Methodist  Church,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  54. 

Consul  at  Erzeroum,  Asiatic  Turkey,  46.  Ap-  12.  Jesse  P.  Battershall,  Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S., 
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Chemist  of  the  U.  S.  Laboratory,  New  York  he  spent  some  years  in  post-graduate  study. 
City,  39-  BhowiDg  a  bent  toward  Phi losophv,  thoagta 

Baron  Georges  Euo£ne  Haussmak,  Paris,   he  also  made  himself  familiar  witn  modern 
Prance.  Si.    "The  creator  of  the  present   European  lang^uages,  Oriental   languages, 
city  of  Paris."    He  began  life  as  an  advo-   scriptural   interpretation,    and  Church   nis- 
cate.     Louis  Napoleon  appointed  him  iirst   tory.     His  intention  was  to  enter  the  minis- 
Prefect   of  Var,  The  Yonne.  and  Gironde,    try.     After  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  in 
and  afterward  of  the  Seine  (1853).     In  these    1820,  from  the  University  of  GOtlingen,  he 
offices  he  carried  out  oa  a  large  scale  the   continued  his   studies   in  Berlin.     Here  he 
renovation  of  Paris,  which  hitherto  had  re-   was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  most  dlstin- 
tained  the  narrowness  and  shabbinees  char-   guished  intellectual  lights.  Hegel,  Schleier- 
acteristic  of  the  media;val  and  early  modem   macher,  Wolff,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and 
periods.     He  opened  wide  boulevards,  laid    Savigny.     He  met  Goethe  at  Jena.     Cwuin, 
out  public  gardens,  and  erected  many  im- 
portant national  structures.     Charged  with 
extravagant  outlays,  he  was  "relieved  of  his 
duties  "  m  1870.  but  not  before  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  Senate,  and  had  received  ^e 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     He 
was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
Corsica,  in  1877,  over  Prince  Napoleon. 

Arciurali)  Henry  Algernon  St.  Maur 
Seymour,  thirteenth  Duke  of  Somerset.  Lon- 
don, Eog. ,  Bo.     His  brother  inherits  the  title. 

General  Ponce,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Colombian  forces.  Panama. 

Mrs.  Rachael  Still  waggon,  oldest  woman 
on  Long  Island.  Flushing.  L.  L.  105 

John  O'Connor,  formerly  Lord  Mayor, 
Dublin.  60. 

14.  Francis  Charles  Hastings  Russell. 
ninth  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.  G.,  London,  Eng., 
71.  A  case  of  suicide  while  he  was  suffering 
from  a  serious  attack  of  congestion  of  the 
Jungs. 

AiMF.  Millet.  French  painter  and  sculptor,  oeorge  BtNCRorr.  the  historian. 

son  of  Frederic  Millet,  the  portrait  painter. 

Paris.  74.  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  Benjamin 

William  Baines,  the  well  known  English  Constant  were  amonghisassociatestn  Paris; 

non-conformist  and  ■■  church-rates  martyr."  and,   at  Milan,  Manzoni   cultivated  his  ac- 

84.     He  refused  to  pay  church  rates,  and  was  ouaintance,  as  did  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  at 

impnsoned  for  eight  months  for  contemptof  Rome.     His  foreign  studies  sensibly  colored 

court.  his   development,   and  a  German  tenor   of 

15.  John  W.  Root,  consulting  architect  of  thought  is  reflected  from  his  pages. 

the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago.  He  returned  to  America  in  1821,  and  for  a 
111..  38.  He  led  the  movement  that  has  year  taughtGreek  at  Harvard.  Heresigned 
raised,  since  Che  great  fire,  the  many  fine  m  order  to  introduce  some  German  methods 
buildings  for  whicfi  Chicago  is  noted.  The  of  education  into  a  school  of  his  own  estab- 
"  Rookery,"  one  of  the  creations  of  his  gen-  lishing  at  Northampton;  but  the  venture 
ius.  is  regarded  as  the  handsomest  office  provedafaiture.andliteratureagainctaimed 
building  in  the  world.  his  energies.    About  this  time  he  abandoned 

Lieutenant  James  D.  Mann.  7lh  Cavalry,  the  idea  of  entering  the  ministry.  His  first 
U.  S.  A.,  from  effects  of  wound  received  at  published  works  were  translations  of  "  Ra- 
the batUe  of  Wounded  Knee,  Fort  Riley,  Kas.    flections  on  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece," 

16.  EiiwARi)  Baldwin  Cdurtenav,  Earl  of  and  "  Histories  of  the  States  of  Antiquity." 
Devon,  London,  Eng.,  64.  both  by   Heeren,   and   also   a   volume  of 

Clement Phiubert  Leo  Delibes,  Paris, 54.  poems. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  French  musical  When  about  twenty-five  years  old.  he  de- 
composers of  his  day.  In  America  his  repu-  cided  to  attempt  what  proved  his  life-work, 
tation  rests  mainly  on  his  opera  "  Lakm6,"  a  History  of  the  United  States;  and  to  that 
which,  however,  has  not  been  heard  here  in  task  he  gave  up  fifty  years  of  his  life.  The 
the  original  French,  but  alwavs  in  English  first  volume  appeared  in  1834,  and  was  at 
and  Italian  translations.  His  ballets.  "  Syl-  once  received  with  thai  marked  favor  which 
via"  and  "Coppelia,"  have  also  been  much  has  alwavs  been  accorded  the  work  as  a 
admired.  whole.     A  Fourth  of  July  oration,  delivered 

17.  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  Wash-  in  iSafi,  established  his  reputation  as  a  poli- 
ington,  U.  Cgo.  Born  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  tician;  and.  in  1830.  without  his  knowledge, 
on  October  3,  1800,  he  preserved  his  mental  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Che  Massachusetts 
and  physical  vigor  to  an  extreme  old  age.  Legislature.  Herefused,  however,  to  accept 
Before  his  17th  birthday,  he  had  graduated  it;  and  also  declined,  the  next  year,  a  nomi- 
from  Harvard  College.    Going  to  Germany,  nation  for  the  Senate,  though  he  took  an  ac- 
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tive  part  as  a  Democrat  in  the  campaig^n  of  Civil  War.    The  ninth  volume  of  the  history 

1835.    In  that  year  he  removed  to  Spring-  appeared  in  1866. 

field,  where  he  lived  three  years,  finishing  The  next  year  brought  Mr.  Bancroft  an 
and  publishing  the  second  volume  of  his  his-  appointment  as  Minister  to  Prussia,  a  posi- 
tory.  tion  he  held  for  seven  years.  His  service 
In  1838  Mr.  Bancroft  received  from  Presi-  was  marked  chiefly,  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
dent  Van  Buren  an  acknowledgment  of  his  **  Bancroft  "  Treaty,  by  which  Germany  ack- 
services,  by  being  appointed  Collector  of  nowledged  the  validity  of  naturalization  as 
Customs  at  Boston.  He  proved  unusually  American  citizens,  in  the  case  of  subjects  who 
efficient.  It  had  been  common  with  his  pre-  formerly  bore  allegiance  to  her.  He  was 
decessors  to  leave  a  large  accumulation  of  influential  in  securing  the  arbitration  of  the 
unpaid  duty  bonds;  but,  when  Bancroft  re-  German  Emperor,  by  which  the  boundary 
signed,  every  bond  taken  had  been  paid,  line  between  Vancouver's  Island  and  Wash- 
During  this  period  his  activity  found  scope  ing^n  Territory  was  determined  as  lying 
for  political  speaking  and  the  continuation  in  Haro  Channel.  The  University  of  Bonn, 
of  his  studies,  and  &e  third  volume  of  his  at  its  semi-centennial  jubilee,  conferred  upon 
history  came  out  in  1840.  him  the  degree  o^  LL.  D.,  his  name  stand- 
He  retired  after  the  Whig  victory  of  Gen-  ing  at  the  head  of  a  galaxy  of  scholarly  names 
eral  Harrison.  In  1844  he  was  Democratic  including  Grimm,  Charles  Darwin,  John  Stu- 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  art  Mill,  and  Frederick  Miiller. 
and  polled  nearly  54,000  votes,  a  number  sur-  In  1874,  he  returned  to  America,  and  pre- 
passed  only  once  in  the  history  of  the  State,  pared  the  tenth  and  last  volume  of  his  nis- 
Under  President  Polk,  Bancroft  became  tory.  A  revised  "Centennial  "edition  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Naval  Acade-  whole  was  issued  in  1876.  From  New  York, 
my  at  Annapolis  was  organized  under  his  su-  mainly  absorbed,  as  the  city  was,  in  mater- 
pervision,  and  he  has  the  credit  of  its  estab-  ial  pursuits,  Mr.  Bancroft  removed  to  Wash- 
lishment.  The  Naval  Observatory,  too,  re-  ington,  though  he  continued  to  pass  his  sum- 
ceived  his  attention.  He  issued  the  order  for  mers  at  Newport.  When  eighty-one  years 
the  occupation  of  California,  and  was  the  old,  he  published  two  supplementary  vol- 
official  medium  through  whom  was  given  umes,  dealing  with  the  formation  of  the 
the  order  to  General  Taylor  to  march  into  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  lat- 
Texas.  est  revised  edition  of  the  complete  work  was 

After  an  administration  of  about  one  year,  issued  (i884-*85)  in  six  volumes. 
Mr.  Bancroft  was  appointed  Minister  to  Eng-  Mr.  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States 
land;  and  his  name  is  thtis  associated  with  is  universally  recognized  as  authoritative, 
Irving,  Hawthorne,  Everett,  Motley,  Lowell,  and  will  always  rank  as  a  high  literary  pro- 
Howells,  Schuyler,  and  others,  whose  ap-  duction.  The  appearance  of  the  first  vol- 
pointment  abroad  has  dignified  our  foreign  ume  in  1834,  constituted  the  beginning  of  a 
service,  and  embellished  our  literature.  genuine  American  historical  literature,  the 
In  London,  Bancroft  found  everything  fa-  great  writings  of  Prescott  not  be^nning  to 
vorable  for  his  work,  which  had  come  down  appear  until  1837,  while  the  brilliant  works 
almost  to  the  Revolution.  Through  the  in-  of  Motley  and  Parkman  date  from  a  much 
fluence  of  noblemen ,  he  obtained  access  to  the  later  period.  Bancroft's  production  proceeds 
Government  archives,  to  the  State  Paper  Of-  not  along  the  line  of  a  mere  narrative  ;  but, 
fice,  to  the  records  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  in  a  trufy  philosophical  spirit,  attempts  to 
the  British  Museum,  besides  many  private  penetrate  to  the  causes,  and  to  reveal  the 
collections.  In  Paris,  Guizot,  De  Tocc^ue-  principles  that  underlie  the  early  changes  in 
ville,  and  Lamartine  aided  him  in  similar  the  history  of  this  country.  It  is  full  of  facts, 
research.  He  received  from  the  University  however,  aggp^egated  with  a  consummate 
of  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.,  an  honor  skill;  though  its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  com- 
then  rarely  conferred  upon  Americans.  Dur-  prehensive  grasp  of  underlying  tendencies, 
ing  his  three  years'  residence  in  England,  he  ''America,"  said  Hegel  in  his  **  Philosophy 
secured  the  passage  of  navigation  laws  that  of  History,"  "  is  the  land  of  the  future, where, 
discriminated  less  against  American  traders;  in  the  ages  that  lie  before  us,  the  burden  of 
and  he  also  compelled  the  release  of  certain  the  world's  history  shall  reveal  itself;  "  and 
Irishmen  who  claimed  immunity  from  arrest  Bancroft's  work,  following  out  the  further 
as  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Hegelian  thought  that  the  trend  of  universal 
The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  his  history  history  had  always  been  toward  the  develop- 
were  prepared  in  New  York,  after  his  return,  ment  of  that  freedom  which  is  the  inherent 
They  left  the  press  in  1852.  The  sixth  was  birth -right  of  intelligent  beings,  could  hardly 
issued  in  1854,  the  seventh  in  1858,  and  the  fail  to  be  great.  Its  style  is  elaborate,  but 
eighth  soon  afterward.  rivals  Parkman's  in  brilliancy,  while  avoid- 
When  the  body  of  the  murdered  President  ing  the  gorgeous  embellishment  of  Macaulay, 
Lincoln  was  received  in  New  York,  on  the  that  too  often  sacrificed  truth  to  beauty.  In 
way  to  its  final  resting  place  in  Springfield,  picturesqueness  it  falls  below  the  work  of 
111.,  Mr.  Bancroft  delivered  the  address.  Prescott,  and  hardly  equals  Motley's  in  its 
Next  year,  1866,  by  invitation,  he  delivered  balancing  of  parts ;  but,  throujghout,  it  is 
before  Congress  his  memorable  eulogfy  of  though tral,  impartial,  dignified,  and  well 
Lincoln,  which  greatly  incensed  the  English  adapted  to  the  great  subject  with  which  it 
people  by  its  invective  against  the  attitude  deals;  while  its  profundity  is  often  relieved 
of  England  toward  this  country  during  the  by  passages  of  great  poetic  beauty. 
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In  preparing  the  second  revision  of  the  Kalakaua  did  not  come  to  the  throne  by 
work,  Mr.  Bancroft  gave  evidence  of  his  un-  inheritance.  He  was  elected  by  the  National 
tiring  industry  and  truly  philosophic  spirit.  Legislature,  over  the  Dowager  Queen  Em- 
Important  revelations  had  been  made  in  the  ma,  widow  of  King  Lunalilo,  who  died  with- 
held of  Indian  ethnology,  which  showed  the  out  issue  in  1874.  Kal^aua*s  election  was 
inadequacy  of  what  he  had  written  on  that  resented  by  partisans  of  Queen  Emma,  and 
subject.  He  familiarized  himself  with  the  they  manifested  a  disposition  to  oppose  it  by 
latest  discoveries,  and  practically  re-wrote  force  of  arms.  The  legislators  were  actually 
that  portion  of  his  work,  unhesitatingly  re-  assaulted.  The  riot  was  quelled  by  the  ap- 
jecting  all  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  pearance  of  a  body  of  armed  mannes  from 
light  of  later  research.  John  Brijjht  said  of  an  English  man-of-war,  which  was  lying  in 
the  work :  •*  The  study  which  it  gives  or  of-  the  harbor;  and  this  recognition  on  the  part 
fers,  and  the  lessons  which  it  teaches,  sur-  of  the  English  restored  tranquillity.    The 

Eass,  to  my  mind,  those  that  I  have  derived  King  soon  afterward  made  a  tour  of  the 

•om  or  found  in  any  other  book  of  history."  islands,  and  was  almost  everywhere  received 

Mr.  Bancroft  had   planned    to    bring    the  with  enthusiasm. 

work  down  to  the  present  day,  but  he  never  He  was  not  formally  crowned  until  Feb- 

got  beyond  the  Revolution.     He  wrote  a  ruary  12,  1883.    The  ceremony,  which  was 

number  of  essays,  published  in  1855  as  *'  Mis-  most  imposing,  took  place  at  Honolulu.    The 

cellanies."    At  the  celebration  in  October,  King  several  times  made  lengthy  tours  be- 

1855,  0°  the  battle-field  of  King*s  Mountain,  yond  his  dominions.     In  1876  he  visited  this 

N,  C.,  and  at  the  inauguration,  in  Septem-  country,  being  received  with  regal  honors, 

ber,  i860,  of  the  statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  President  Grant,  at  Washing^ton,  treated  him 

at  Cleveland,  O.,  he  delivered  addresses.  with  distinguished  attention.     The  arran^e- 

He  enjojred  good  health  to  old  age,  and  ment  of  a  commercial  treaty  of  reciprocity 

attributed  it  to  taking  regular  exercise,  and  with  the  United  States,  was  one  result  of  the 

to  moderation  in  habits.     He  rose  early,  and  visit.     In  1881  he  started  westward  on  a  trip 

spent  several  hours  in  the  saddle,  every  day.  around  the  world,  first  visiting  Japan.    Hon- 

He  was  slender  and  tall,  with  a  long  white  ors  were  accorded  him  wherever  he  went, 

beard.     He  moved  frequently  in  general  so-  and  he  was  especially  delighted  with  the  pa- 

ciety,  being  fond  of  the  company  of  young  geantry  of  state    receptions    at    European 

people.     His  library,  which  was  nch  in  man-  courts.     He  met  most  of  the  potentates  of 

uscripts,  contained  1 2, 000  volumes.    In  honor  the  Old  World,  hoped  that  he  had  learned 

of  his  parents,  he  founded  the  Bancroft  schol-  valuable  lessons  in  the  government  of  na- 

arship  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  his  birth-place,  tions,  and  certainly  haa  a  most  enjoyable 

to  assist  yearly  in  the  college  education  of  time.   From  his  European  travels,  he  caught 

some  :native  or  the  town.     He  was  seldom  the  spirit  of  extravagance.    The  cost  of  the 

seen  in  church,  being  practically  an  agnostic  coronation  ceremony,  which  he  arranged  on 

in  his  views;  but  no  religious  subject  with  his  return,  almost  bankrupted  his  people, 

which  he  dealt  was  ever  marred  in  its  treat-  His  beautiful  palace,  erected  at  a  cost  of 

ment  by  a  spirit  other  than  one  of  the  deep-  $350,000,  was  another  piece  of  extravagance 

est  reverence.  that  threw  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  into 

18.  Charles  T.  Congdon,  journalist,  au-  hopeless  disorder.  The  celebration  of  his  fif- 
thor,  poet,  and  magazine  writer.  New  York  tieth  birthday  cost  $75,000;  and  the  funeral 
City,  69.  of  a  relative,  $60,000.    The  whole  weight  of 

Lieutenant  Emory  H.  Taunt,  formerly  of  these  expenses  had  to  be  borne  by  a  popu- 

the  United  States  Navy,  Banana,  Africa,  lation  numbering  less  than  50,000,  or  from 

He  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  loans  for  which  they  were  responsible.    Dur- 

Annapolis  in  1869.     President  Cleveland  ap-  in^  this  period  of  extravagance,  Kalakaua's 

g Dinted  him  commercial  agent  of  the  United  chief  adviser  was  Gibson,  a  Mormon  agent, 

tates  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  who  had  been  sent  to  Hawaii  to  arrange  for 

19.  Senator  B.  Cady  Stanton,  of  the  Lou-  a  home  for  his  brethren  in  case  it  became 
isiana  Legislature,  son  of  Elizabeth  Cady  necessary  for  them  to  leave  theUnited  States. 
Stanton,  Omaha,  Neb.  The  main  business  interest  in   Hawaii  is 

Eben  N.  Willcox,  lawyer,  Detroit,  69.  sugar-growing;  but  it  is  largely  monopolized 

20.  David  Kalakaua,  king  of  the  Hawai-  by  Claus  Spreckels,  the  Sugar  King,  of  Cali- 
ian  Islands,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  54.  He  had  fornia,  who  is  said  to  have  loaned  to  Kala- 
long  suffered  from  Bright's  disease  of  the  kaua  $750,000.  On  the  King's  inability  to 
kidneys,  and  his  death  was  immediately  due  secure  further  advances  from  this  source, 
to  uremic  poisoning.  Queen  Kapiolani  and  Princess  Liliuokalani 

David  Kalakaua  (second  name  meaning  went  to  England  in  1887  (the  Jubilee  year 

•*  The  Day  of  Battle  ")  was  bom  at  Honolu-  of  Queen  \^ctoria's  reign),  for  the  purpose 

lu,  December  16, 1836.     He  was  of  royal  de-  of  arranging  a  loan.     While  they  were  away, 

scent,  his  father  being  the  High  Chief  Ka-  a  rebellion  broke  out;  and  the  King  was  ob- 

hanu  Kapaakea,  of  the  royal  house  of  Maui,  liged  to  institute  a  reform  in  the  granting  of  a 

and  his  mother  the  High  Chief  Analea  Keo-  constitution  limiting  his  own  jwwers,  and  es- 

hok^ole,of  the  royal  house  of  Hawaii.  David  tablishing  ministerial    responsibility.     The 

was  married,  in  1863,  to  Miss  Kapiolani,  a  new  administration,  headed  by  William  L. 

Chief  in  her  own  right.     She  is  an  estimable  Green,  an  American  planter,  met  with  strong 

lady,  a  devoted  member  of  the  Protestant  opposition,   particularly   from   British  resi- 

Episcopal  Church.  dents  and  capitalists,  whom  Kalakaua  had 
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induced  to  make  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  some  26.  Isaac  Meyers,  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was 

time  previously.    The  professed  intentions  of  a  national  leader  of  his  race,  and  held  im- 

the  administration  were  modified,  and  the  portant  government  positions  at  different 

trouble  passed  over.  times.     It  was  at  his  call  that  the  Nation^ 

The  King  was  of  a  commanding  presence  Labor  Convention  of  colored  men  assembled 

and  amiable  disposition.     His  shortcomings  in  Washington  in   1871,  and  formed  a  na- 

in  the  way  of  extravagance  must  not  be  too  tional  plan  for  the  educational  and  industri- 

harshly  judged,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  al  organization  of  the  colored  people.     This 

he  and  his  people  are  only  a  few  generations  assembly  was  the  largest  and  best  represen- 

removed  from  barbarism.  tative  gathering  of  colored  men  ever  neld  in 

21.  General  D.  B.  Fry,  Richmond, Va.,  68.  the  United  States.  It  led  to  the  formation 
He  ^aduated  from  West  Point,  and  first  saw  of  State  organizations  in  all  the  Southern, 
service  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  Colo-  and  in  some  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
nel  of  an  Alabama  regiment  in  the  Confed-  States,  and  thus  prevented  the  attempt  that 
erate  army,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Briga-  had  been  made  to  divide  the  colored  vote. 
dier-General.  Dr.  Nicholas  A.  Otto,  inventor  of  the 

22.  Dr.  PiERSON  Rector,  Surgeon  of  the  Otto  gas  engine,  Cologne,  55. 

125th  New  York  Volunteers  during  the  Re-  Dr.   Sullivan  Whitney,   first  American 

bellion,  afterwards  promoted  to  Assistant  physician  to  manufacture  homoeopathic  rem- 

Surgeon-General,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  52.  edies,  Newtonville,  Mass.,  83. 

Benjamin  Constant  Botelho  de  Magha-  28.  Marcus  H.  Trowbridge,  for  45  years 

LEs,  Brazilian  Minister  of  War,  Rio  Janeiro,  proprietor  and  publisher  of  T/te  Examiner^ 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  62. 

November,  1889,  and  had  been  prominent  in  Sefior  Felipe   Poey,   Cuban    philosopher 

government  circles  since.     He  was  an  inti-  and  naturalist,  Havana,  88.     He  published 

mate  friend  of  President  Fonseca,  and  was  several  important  scientific  works,  among 

looked  upon  as  his  possible  successor  in  case  them  an  account  of  more  than  230  species  of 

of  a  fatal  termination  to  the  President's  ill-  fishes  before  undescribed. 

ness.  Norton  B.  Rowley,  of  Detroit,  Indianap- 

General  Michael  Butt  Hewson,  formerly  olis,  Ind.,  78.     For  62  years  he  resided  in 

Adjutant-Generalof  the  State  of  Mississippi,  Detroit,  and  held  the  positions  of  Coroner 

and  chief  engineer  during  construction  of  and  City  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

the  Mississippi  levees,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  a  Mexican  War  veteran. 

Judge  John  T.  Ludeling,  formerly  Chief  29.  William  Windom,   Secretary  of   the 

Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  United  States  Treasury,  New  York  Citj,  63. 

Louisiana,  Monroe,  La.,  67.  He  was  born  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  on 

Wilhelmina      Alexandrina,      Dowager  May  10,  1827,  the  son  of  a  pioneer  farmer  of 

Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenbur^-Schwerin,  the  State.     He  attempted  to  learn  the  trade 

sister  of  the  late  Emperor  William  of  Ger-  of  a  tailor,  in  Fredericktown,  O. ;  but  his 

many,  Schwerin,  87.     She  was  the  last  sur-  bent  was  in  another  direction.    To  the  gp*eat 

vivor  of  the  farailjr  of  King  Frederick  Wil-  anxiety  of  his  parents,  who  were  very  strict 

helm  III.,  of  Prussia,  and  Queen  Louisa.  Quakers,  and  who  looked  upon  the  legal  pro- 

23.  Prince  Baldwin,  nephew  of  King  Leo-  fession  as  the  concentration  of  worldliness, 

gild  II.,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  he  became  a  disciple  of  Blackstone;  and,  at 

elgium,  Brussels,  21.  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  admitted  to  the 

Cardinal  J  anos  Simor,  Archbishop  of  Gran ,  bar.  Two  years  later,  he  was  elected  Prose- 
and  Primate  of  Hungary,  Gran,  77.  The  cutin^  Attorney  for  Knox  County,  Ohio,  by 
son  of  a  poor  cobbler,  he  died  one  of  the  a  Whig  majority  of  300,  though  the  county 
wealthiest  prelates  of  the  Hungarian  King-  had  usually  elected  a  Democrat  by  a  major- 
dom.  When  he  was  one  of  the  Court  Chap-  ity  of  over  1,000.  In  1855  Mr.  Windom  made 
lains,  his  eloquence  attracted  the  notice  of  his  home  at  Winona,  Minn. ;  and,  the  next 
the  Prime  Minister,  Count  LeoThun;  and  year,  married  Miss  Ellen  T.  Hatch,  from  Mas- 
he  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  Ministry  sachusetts.  A  son  and  two  daughters  were 
of  Education.     For  his  services  he  was  made  bom  to  them. 

Councilor  of  State.  In  1854  he  represented  Mr.  Windom  was  elected  to  the  36th  Con- 
Austria  at  the  Vatican,  in  connection  with  gress  as  a  Republican,  and  thereafter  to  the 
the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  procla-  37th,  38th,  39th,  and  40th  CongTesses.  He  was 
mation  of  the  Dogma  of  tne  Immaculate  noted  for  his  sound  judgment,  the  breadth 
Conception.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  Arch-  of  his  ideas,  and  his  wonderful  stajring  pow- 
bishop  of  Gran,  and  Primate  of  Hungary;  ers.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  on  differ- 
and  in  1873  he  was  made  a  Cardinal.  The  ent  committees.  He  was  among  the  thirty 
Cardinal  built  the  magnificent  Cathedral  of  chosen  as  a  Special  Peace  Committee  after 
Gran,  which  is  almost  an  exact  copy  of  St.  the  election  of  Lincoln.  In  1870  he  was 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  called  to  the  Senate,  in  place  of  Senator  Nor- 
specimen  of  modern  ecclesiastical  architec-  ton,  deceased.  He  was  elected  for  the  two 
ture  in  Europe.  succeeding  terms;  but,  in  1881,  resigned  to 

Baron  Schmidt,  the  architect,  Vienna,  64.  accept  the  Treasury  portfolio  in  President 

In  1857  he  received  first  prize  for  a  plan  for  Garneld's  Cabinet.     He  withdrew  from  the 

the  Berlin  Court-house.  Treasury,  after  the  President's  death,  and 

25.  Dr.  G.  D.  Atkins,   physician  of  the  was  immediately  elected  by  the  Minnesota 

Panama  Railroad  Company,  Colon,  61.  Legislature  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  his 
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resignation,  and  he  served  until  the  term  competition  from  their  largest  and  best  mar- 
closed  in  1883.    He  then  moved  to  New  York,  kets. 

and  there  established  a  law  practice.  Secretary  Windom  died  suddenly  of  cere- 
He  followed  closely  the  doctrines  of  Hen-  bral  hemorrhage  and  coma,  just  after  having 
ry  Clay  in  matters  of  public  policy.  He  fa-  delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  the  cur- 
vored  a  protective  tariff  and  a  sound  finan-  rency  question  and  other  topics  of  national 
cial  policy,  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  interest,  to  the  members  and  guests  of  the 
problems  of  interstate  commerce,  cheap  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
transportation,  and  the  interests  of  agricul-  tion,  at  their  banquet  at  Delmonico's,  comer 
ture.  He  favored  the  encouragement  of  of  26th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
manufactures  and  commerce  by  liberal  sub-  Announcement  of  death  of  Abdurrahman 
sidy  extensions.  The  deepening  of  the  mouth  Khan,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  61 .  He  was 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  the  most  important  successful  in  the  civil  war  against  his  uncle 
stimulus  to  the  West  and  South  ever  pro-  in  1864;  but  was  defeated  in  1868  by  his  cou- 
duced  through  legislation,  was  directly  due  sin,  Yakoub  Khan,  and  took  refuge  in  Rus- 
to  his  influence.  In  1876  Mr.  Windom  be-  sian  territory,  residing  at  Samarcand.  In 
came  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  1879  he  reappeared  on  the  frontier,  and  was 
Appropriations,  a  most  important  and  labor-  recognized  by  the  British  authorities  as  the 
ious  position.  It  was  on  his  recommendation  Ameer,  and  was  given  a  pension  of  ;f  160,000 
while  in  the  Senate,  that  the  Bureau  of  Com-  a  year. 

merce  was  established.  Mrs.  Eunice  Beers,  Omaha,  Neb.,  loi.    In 

It  was  a  critical  time  in  the  financial  his-  the  early  history  of  Nebraska,  she  was  in- 

tory  of  the  country  when  Mr.  Windom  came  fluential  in  preventing  several  Indian  mas- 

to  the  Treasury  under  President  Harrison,  sacres. 

The  panic  due  to  the  attempted  banishment  Rev.  N.  W.  Warren,  noted  as  the  preacher 

of  the  National  banks,  had  only  partly  abat-  member  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  who 

ed.    A  further  panic  was  threatened  in  the  voted  for  the  lottery  bill, 

fact  that  within  a  few  months  over  $700,000,-  Colonel  George  S.  Mann,  a  veteran  of  the 

000  was  payable  to  the  National  creditors.  Mexican  War,  San  Francisco,  93.    He  organ- 

The    out-going  Democratic  Congress   had  ized  the  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 

made  no  provision  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  was  its  fii*st  President, 

and  the  Government  felt  itself  seriously  crip-  Jonathan  Dickinson  Miller,  Medical  Di- 

pled.     Secretary  Blaine  strongly  urged  the  rector  United   States  Navy,   Mount  Airy, 

calling  of  a  special  session.     Secretary  Win-  Penn.,  80. 

dom,  however,  proposed  a  scheme  that  ren-  General  Charles  B.  Norton,  of  New  York 
dered  the  extra  session  unnecessary;  and  ac-  City,  Chicago,  111.,  65.  On  the  outbreak  of 
complished  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  the  war,  he  organized  the*  *Garibaldi  Guard." 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  financiering  He  was  a  Commissioner  to  the  first  World's 
in  modern  times.  He  called  in  for  payment  Fair  in  London  in  1851,  and  to  that  in  Paris 
all  the  5  and  6  per  cents  that  the  holders  in  1867;  and  had  gone  to  Chicago  on  the  in- 
had  not  voluntarily  asked  him  to  extend  at  vitation  of  the  promoters  of  the  coming 
3>^  per  cent,  retaining,  at  the  same  time.  World's  Fair,  to  give  his  advice, 
power  to  redeem  at  pleasure  any  of  the  ex-  30.  Francis  B.  Ogden,  formerly  United 
tended  bonds.  This  he  did  by  means  of  the  States  Vice-Consul  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  New 
surplus  revenue,  and  without  touching  the  York  City,  52. 

reserve  held  for  note  redemption.  In  a  little  Charles  Bradlaugh,  famous  English  sec- 
over  a  month,  the  apparent  saving  to  the  ularist  and  agnostic,  London,  Eng.,  57.  Bom 
Government  was  over  ^2,300,000.  of  humble  parents,  he  developed  at  an  early 
At  the  Republican  Convention  of  1880,  Mr.  age  a  precocious  intelligence.  At  the  age  of 
Windom  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  14,  he  was  teaching  in  a  Sunday  school  and 
Presidency.  discovering  theological  difficulties  in  the 
In  the  monetary  stringency  that  continued  •*  Thirty-nme  Articles."  Writing  to  the  cler- 
for  several  months  during  tne  latter  part  of  gyman  of  the  parish  for  help  and  explanation, 
1890,  the  Treasury  Department  gave  import-  that  gentleman  turned  out  but  a  poor  spiritu- 
ant  relief.  The  available  surplus  was  ap-  al  guide;  and,  a  little  later,  induced  the  boy's 
plied  to  the  purchase  of  United  States  bonds ;  employers  to  dismiss  him  unless  he  recanted, 
and,  within  three  months,  over  $68,000,000  He  was  dismissed.  At  nineteen  he  addressed 
was  put  into  circulation.  large  assemblies;  and  henceforth  this  youth- 
On  the  silver  question  he  held  that  unlim-  ful  but  eloquent  advocate  of  free  thought 
ited  coinaj^e  would  result  in  great  conti'ac-  enjoyed  the  popularity  of  the  masses.  **  His 
tion  by  driving  gold  and  gold  notes  out  of  vivid  and  intense  personality,"  says  Mrs.  Be- 
use.  The  advance  in  silver,  which  culmi-  sant,  his  old  disciple  and  partner,  **  his  im- 
nated  in  August  last,  and  its  subsequent  de-  perious  will,  his  imposing  physicjue,  acted 
cline,  he  regarded  as  due  partly  to  New  York  strongly  on  everyone  who  came  m  contact 
speculation  in  bullion,  and  partly  to  impor-  with  him.  All  he  touched  became  either 
tations.  On  the  tariff  question  he  held  ma-  his  friends  or  his  foes."  Meanwhile,  he  had 
terially  to  the  lines  adopted  under  the  new  his  daily  bread  to  earn,  and  acted  succes- 
law.  He  thought  the  home  market  in  this  sively  as  errand  boy,  cashier,  wharf-clerk, 
country  larger  and  better  than  all  other  mar-  coal  merchant — when  his  trade  was  ruined 
kets  combined,  and  no  country  should  allow  by  a  baker  who  discovered  his  views — ^and 
its  own  producers  to  be  driven  by  foreign  traveler  for  a  manufacturer  of  buckskin  sus* 
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penders.  At  length,  poverty  compelled  him  Arts.  In  person  he  was  short,  stoutly  built, 
to  enlist  in  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  from  and  bandy-leeged,  with  aquiline  nose,  and 
which  he  purchased  his  discharge  in  1853.  prominent  and  expressive  features.  He  was 
He  then  secured  employment  as  a  lawyer's  brusque  to  the  degree  of  rudeness  to  his  pa- 
clerk,  in  which  position  he  acquired  a  knowl-  trons,  who  could  never  be  sure  whether  the 
edge  of  legal  technicalities.  As  a  lecturer,  artist  would  give  them  a  portrait  or  a  cari- 
and  a  writer  in  the  National  Reformer^  he  cature. 

raised  up  for  himself  a  host  of  enemies.    Af-  FEBPTIARV 

ter  more  than  one  effort  to  obtain  a  seat  in  phijkuakx. 

Parliament,  he  was,  in  April,  1880.  returned  i.  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Hayes  Plum- 

For  Northampton.    In  Parliament  he  claimed  tre.  Dean  of  Bath  and  Wells,  London,  Eng. , 

to  affirm,  alleging  conscientious  objections  to  69.     He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  ap- 

the  oath  usually  administered.  A  select  com-  pointed  by  Convocation  to  revise  the  Old 

mittee,  by  a  majority  of  one,  reported  against  Testament.     He  was  installed  Dean  of  Bath 

his  claim.  •  Not  bemg  allowed  to  affirm,  he  and  Wells,  in  1881.     His  literary  work  was 

offered  himself,  on  May  21,  as  ready  to  take  extensive.     He  translated  the  pla3^s  of  So- 

the  oath.   Again  a  select  committee  reported  phocles  and  ./Eschylus,  also  the  Divine  Com- 

against  his  competence  either  to  take  the  edy  and  the  Sonnets  of  Dante.     He  was  an 

oath  or  to  affirm.     After  a  prolonged  strug-  able  commentator,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Bishop 

gle,  during  which  he  was  successively  exclud-  Kerr.     He  is  the  author  of  ''Lazarus,  and 

ed  by  the  House,  and  re-elected  by  his  faith-  Other  Poems." 

ful  constituents,  he  at  length,  in  1886,  was  al-  General  Henry  A.   Morrow,  of  the  ist 

low^ed  to  take  the  oath;  and,  two  sessions  af-  United  States  Infantry,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

terwards,  the  Oath  Bill  was  passed,  which  He  was  bom  in  Virginia.    While  quite  young 

thoroughly  justified  him  in  the  principles  for  he  served  in  the  Mexican  War  with  the  Mich- 

which  he  had  so  bravely  contended.  igan  contingent.     In  1862  he  raised  an  in- 

His  litigation  during  this  time  was  enor-  fantry  regiment,  and  was  made  Colonel.  In 
mous,  and  the  expenses  he  incurred  simply  1864  he  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  for 
ruined  him.  His  respect  for  law  was  great,  gallantry  in  the  campaign  before  Richmond, 
and  he  would  never  counsel  any  other  than  and  was  brevetted  Major-General  of  volun- 
legal  methods  of  redress.  In  Parliament  he  teers  for  good  conduct  at  Dabney's  Mills, 
showed  himself  a  practical  and  broad-mind-  Va.  He  was  mustered  out  in  1865.  Under 
ed  reformer.  He  opposed  the  system  of  per-  President  Johnson  he  was  appointed  collec- 
petual  pensions,  and  supported  Home  Rule  tor  of  the  port  of  Detroit, 
for  Ireland.  His  popularity  amon^  all  parties  2.  Charles  H.  Br  anscombe,  Denver,  Col., 
in  the  House  increased  so  rapidly  of  late  68.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
years,  that,  on  the  Hou.se  hearing  of  his  ser-  lege,  and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
lous  illness,  it  passed  an  unopposed  motion  went  west  about  the  time  the  South  tried  to 
to  expunge  from  the  journal  tne  resolution  force  slavery  upon  Kansas,  and  was  one  of 
refusing  him  permission  to  take  the  oath  or  the  founders  01  the  city  of  Lawrence,  in  that 
to  affirm.  State.     Under  President  Grant's  administra- 

James  Phelan,  M.C.  from  Memphis,Tenn.,  tion  he  was  Consul  at  Manchester,  Eng. 

Nassau,  N.  Y.,  34.  4.  Rev.  Dr.  T.  N.  Hasselquist,  President 

31.  Jean  Louis  Ernest  Meissonier,* French  of  Aug^stina  College,  and  senior  minister  of 

painter,  Paris,  75.     He  was  bom  at  Lyons,  the   Swedish   Lutheran  Augustina  Synod, 

the  son  of  a  commission  agent.     At  an  early  Rock  Island,  111. ,  74. 

age,  he  renounced  paternal  assistance,  ana  6.  Freeman  H.  Morse,  from  1861  to  1870 
went  to  Paris  to  study  painting.  He  was  Consul-General  at  London,  Surbiton,  Sur- 
practically  a  self-taught  artist,  founding  him-  rey,  Eng.,  83.  He  was  formerly  a  member 
self  on  the  masters  of  the  early  Flemish  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives;  also 
school.  In  1836  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  an  served  in  the  28th,  35th,  and  36th  Congress- 
oil  painting,  "  The  Little  Messengers.'*  Two  es  and  was  on  the  Peace  Congress  in  1861. 
years  after,  he  exhibited  the  *•  Monk  Consol-  7.  Colonel  W.  B.  Culbertson,  prominent 
ing  a  Boy,"  in  1840,  •*  The  Reader;"  and  in  lawyer,  Burlington,  Iowa,  67. 
1841 ,  •*  The  Chess-players. "  These  pictures,  Ex-Chief  Justice  John  Appleton,  of  Maine, 
which  were  all  small,  even  diminutive  in  Bangor,  86.  He  graduated  at  18  from  Bow- 
size,  by  their  wonderful,  masterly  execution,  doin  College.  He  was  first  appointed  to  the 
and  their  artistic  finish,  brought  nim  instant-  Supreme  Bench  in  1852. 
ly  into  fame.  In  1853  he  exhibited  his  four  J.  A,  Bonitz,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
••Napoleon  Cycle"  paintings.  That  enti-  Wilmington  il/^jj^«;^^r,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
tied  *•  1814"  was,  without  doubt,  the  master-  Colonel  J.  O.  Nixon,  editor  ana  proprietor 
piece;  and  was,  on  the  29th  of  May  last,  sold  of  the  New  Orleans  Crescent,  New  Orleans, 
for  $170,000,  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  La.,  69.  He  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
the  work  of  a  living  artist,  Meissonier  was  ist  Louisiana  Cavalry  in  the  Confederate 
awarded  a  medal  of  the  third  cla.«is  in  1840,  army. 

one  of  the  second  class  in  1841,  and  two  of  8.  Julius  Houseman,  Grand  Rapids,Mich., 

the  first  class  in  1855.     In  1846  he  received  59.    He  was  eight  years  an  alderman ;  served 

the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  and  in  two  terms  as  Mayor;  was  Democratic  can- 

1856  he  was  made  a  Grand  Officer,  and  sub-  didate  for  Lieutenant-Governor  in  1876;  and 

sequently  a  Commander.      In  1861  he  was  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1882^  the  first 

elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Democrat  ever  sent  from  the  Fifth  District 
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He  was  prominent  in  numerous  manufactur-  cute  it,  owing  to  the  strong  popular  feeling 

ing  enterprises,  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  in  his  favor.     After  his  return  to  New  York. 

National  City  Bank,  and  had  accumulated  a  he  became  managinc;  editor  of  T/u  North 

handsome  fortune.  American  Review,   He  was  First  Vice-Pres- 

Waldo  Hutchins,  New  York  City,  68.  He  ident  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society,  foimded 
was  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  1842.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGlynn,  and  stood  by  that 
He  first  entered  Confess  in  1879,  and  was  clergyman  after  his  split  with  Henry  George 
twice  re-elected.  During  the  war  he  was  an  on  the  question  of  an  alliance  between  the  La- 
ardent  friend  of  the  Union;  and,  though  Dem-  bor  party  and  the  Democrats  who  favored 
ocratic,  gave  loyal  support  to  Lincoln's  Ad-  free  trade.  By  request  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
ministration.  he  assisted  the  latter  in  writing  a  condensed 

John  McKeown,  the  oil  prince,  Washing-  history  of  the  Confederate  movement;  and, 
ton,  Penn.,  52.  With  practically  no  educa-  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Davis,  was  as- 
tion,  he  amassed  a  fortune  01  $6,000,000.  sisting  him  in  writing  his  autobiogpraphy,  a 
He  was  twice  a  millionaire,  being  once  sold  work  which  Mrs.  Davis  finished  and  pub- 
out  by  the  sheriff.  He  lived  very  plainly,  lished  not  long  ac^o.  He  originated  the  cus- 
Though  his  wealth  was  estimated  at  $4,000,-  tom  of  reportori^  interviews. 
000  in  1887,  he  was  at  that  time  living  in  R.  Holland  Duell,  ex-Member  of  Con- 
Parker  City,  in  a  house  built  at  a  cost  of  gress  from  New  York  State,  Cortland,  N.  Y., 
$300.  His  interests  were  centred  in  the  oil  67.  Under  President  Grant  he  was  Com  mis- 
regions  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Vir-  sioner  of  Patents. 

g^nia,  and  in  real  estate  in  New  York,  Balti-  Major  Bromhead,  V.  C,  one  of  the  heroes 

more,  and  Chicago.     One  oil  well  in  Wash-  of  Rorke's  Drift,  an  all-night  battle  fought 

ington  County,  which  flowed  uninterrupted-  in  January,  1879,  between  a  British  detach- 

ly  for  over  two  years,  netted  him  over  $200,-  ment  of  8io  men,  and  a  force  of  4,000  Zulu 

000.  warriors,  fresh  from  the  slaughter  of  the  Brit- 

Jacob  Myers,  oldest  locomotive  engineer  ish  troops  at  Isandhlwana,  Allahabad,  India, 

in  the  United  States,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  75.  11.  Major  Nixon,  of  the  33d  Burmah  Regi- 

9.  Theodore  F.  Warner,  one  of  the  pro-  ment  of  the  Madras  Infantry,  shot  by  a  Pa- 
jectors  of  the  first  packet  line  on  the  Mis-  than  Naik  who  was  running  **  amuck,"  Fort 
souri  River,  Kansas  City,  Mo.     He  was  a  Stedman,  Burmah. 

great-grandson  of  Daniel  Boone.      It  was  12.  Lieutenant  Jameson,  Adjutant  of  the 

through  him  that  **  Ben"  Holliday  was  start-  33d    Burmah    Regiment,  to   which    Major 

ed  in  the  great  overland  stage  business.  Nixon  also  belonged,  from  wounds  inflicted 

Thomas  Downs,  a  hermit,  Carmontown,  by  the  same  assailant. 

N.  J.,  70.     He  was  a  miser,  worth  nearly  John  W.  Lowt,  Nyack.N.  Y.,  80.    He  was 

$40,000  in  money,  besides  owning  several  fine  one  of  the  earliest  abolitionists.     While  in 

houses.     He  dia  his  own  housework,  begged  Wilmington,  N.  C. ,  in  the  saddlery  business, 

food  at  times,  and,  when  elections  came,  he  mcurred  enmity  by  his  efforts  to  educate 

voted  where  he  could  get  the  most  money.  the  blacks,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  within 

10.  James  Redpath,  struck  by  a  street  car,  48  hours.  He  returned  to  New  York,  his 
New  York  City,  55.  In  his  early  life  he  was  birth-place;  and,  in  time,  accumulated  a  large 
a  newspaper  reporter  in  Detroit.  Moving  fortune  in  the  saddlery  business,  though  he 
West  to  Kansas,  he  was,  with  John  Brown,  met  with  many  reverses,  being  burned  out 
prominently  aggressive  against  the  pro-slav-  by  the  great  fire  of  1835. 

ery  sentiment  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Musurus  Pasha,  formerly  Turkish  Ambas- 

aeitation  that  arose  in  connection  with  the  sador  to  London,  84. 

Kansas-Nebraska  bill;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  13.  Admiral  David  Dixon  Porter,  of  the 
that  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  but  United  States  Navy,  who  shared  with  Far- 
never  executed.  He  wrote  **  Life  of  Captain  ragut  the  highest  naval  honors,  Washington, 
John  Brown;"  and,  on  the  war  breaking  out,  D.  C,  76.  With  his  death  the  grade  of  Ad- 
went  to  the  front  as  a  newspaper  corres-  miral  of  the  Navy  ceased  to  exist. 
?ondent.  He  was  afterward  head  of  the  'Admiral  Porter  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
reedmen's  Bureau.  President  Lincoln  Penn.,  June  8,  1814,  and  inherited  his  char- 
made  him  Consul  to  Tahiti.  He  greatly  as-  acteristic  love  of  a  sea-faring  life.  His  an- 
sisted  the  election  of  General  Grant  to  a  cestors  for  three  generations  back  were  sail- 
second  term  by  a  stumping  tour  through  the  ors.  His  father.  Commodore  David  Porter, 
South.  During  the  Irish  famine  of  i879-'8o,  acquired  distinction  as  Commander  of  the  far- 
Mr.  Redpath  was  sent  by  the  New  York  famed  "Essex"  in  the  War  of  1 812;  and  later, 
7'r/(^w«<?  to  Ireland  as  special  correspondent,  in  1824,  commanded  an  expedition  against 
His  graphic  descriptions  of  the  scenes  under  the  pirates  m  the  West  India  seas.  He  was 
his  own  gaze,  were  the  first  authentic  ac-  temporarily  suspended  from  command  for 
count  the  American  people  had  of  the  disas-  exceeding  his  authority  in  inflicting  punish- 
ter  that  had  again  befallen  that  unhappy  ment  upon  one  of  the  island  officials  who 
island,  and  were  larjgely  instrumental  in  stir-  had  insulted  the  American  flag;  and  he  re- 
ring  up  the  fountain  of  sympathy  that  did  signed  in  1826,  to  take  command  of  the  Mex- 
much  to  relieve  the  distress'.  He  often  spoke  ican  Navy.  Though  he  never  afterward 
in  support  of  the  Land  League;  and,  m  ac-  served  in  the  United  States  Nav>',  he  held 
cordance  with  the  policy  of  Foster,  then  the  honorable  positions  from  the  Government, 
I-K>rd  Lieutenant,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  being  Consul  at  Algiers  in  1829,  Charge 
his  arrest;  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  exe-  d'Affaires  to  Turkey  in  1830,  and  aftenvard 
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Minister  Resident  at  Constantinople.  Ad-  that  took  all  parties  by  surprise,  ran  the 
miral  Porter's  brother,  William  D.  Porter,  a  "Crescent  City"  in.  From  1858  to  i860  he 
Commander  in  the  Navy  during  the  War  of  served  in  the  Navy  Yard  at  Portsmouth, 
the  Rebellion,  rendered  jgallant  service  in  Throughout  theWar  of  the  Rebellion  he  was 
the  attack  on  Fort  Henry,  Tenn. ,  and  in  1862  actively  engaged.  His  promotion  was  rapid 
achieved  his  most  brilliant  exploit,  the  des-  owing  to  vacancies  that  occurred  through 
traction  of  the  Rebel  ram  *'Ancansas."  His  the  resignation  of  officers  who  sympathized 
health  gave  way  and  he  died  in  1864.  with  the  South.      As  early  in  the  war  as 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  received  his  first  April,  1861.  he  stood  seventy-ninth  on  the 
naval  experience  while  accom|>anying  his  list.  His  advice  was  eagerly  sought  by  the 
father  in  the  West  India  expedition.  In  the  Lincoln  Administration,  regarding  those 
Mexican  Navy  he  secured  an  appointment  National  forts  that  had  been  captured  or 
as  midshipman.  He  was  assigned,  in  1828,  were  being  threatened  by  the  Confederates, 
tothe  "Guerrero,"  a  brig  of  twenty- two  ^ns,  In  April,  1861,  he  was  sent  in  command  of 
commanded  by  his  cousin.  Captain  David  H.  the  steam-frieate,  "Powhatan,"  to  the  re- 
Porter.  While  off  the  Cuban  coast,  a  fierce  lief  of  Fort  Rckens  in  Pensacola  Harbor, 
engagement  was  fought  with  two  Spanish  After  accomplishing  his  mission, he  continued 
brigs  that  were  accompan3dng  a  large  con-  in  Florida  waters,  until,  under  Admiral  Far- 
voy  of  vessels.  One  of  these  brigs  in  a  few  ragut,  he  assumed  command  of  the  mortar 
minutes  surrendered,  several  of  me  convoys  fleet  in  the  projected  attack  on  New  Orleans, 
were  sunk,  and  the  victory  had  practically  He  began  flie  bombardments  of  Forts  Jack- 
gone  to  the  Mexicans;  when  the  appearance  son  and  St.  Philip  on  the  17th  of  April,  1862, 
of  a  large  Spanish  frigate,  the  "Leal tad,"  continuing  it  for  six  days  and  nights.  When 
carrying  sixty-four  g^ns,  compelled  Porter's  Farragut  saw  that  the  torts  could  not  be  re- 
vessel  to  retire.  The  next  morning  the  fri-  duced  in  this  way,  he  ran  by  them,  ascend- 
gate  was  engaged  in  a  deadly  fight.  The  ed  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  awaited  the 
advantages  were  unequal;  and  not  even  the  arrival  of  Butler.  The  city  having  fallen, 
stubborn  resistance  of  Porter,  which  contin-  and  the  last  line  of  retreat  being  cut  off  by 
ued  until  his  vessel  was  filled  with  dead  and  Butler's  troops,  the  Confederate  officer  in 
dyinc^,  and  was  so  battered  as  to  be  unman-  command  of  the  forts  surrendered  to  Porter, 
ageable,  could  avail  to  turn  the  tide.  After  In  all  the  operations  of  Farragut  on  the 
the  Guerrero's  flag  had  been  hauled  down  in  Mississippi,  from  New  Orleans  to  Vicksburg, 
token  of  surrender,  and  when  Uie  frigate  Porter's  mortar  fleet  rendered  valuable  as- 
had  approached  to  within  a  few  yards,  the    sistance. 

Spaniards  cowardly  fired  two  full  broadsides  The  first  attempt  against  Vicksburg  f ail- 
at  the  unfortunate  vessel.  Captain  Porter  ing  in  July,  1862,  Porter  was  ordered  with 
was  killed;  and,  contrary  to  all  tne  usages  of  his  flotilla  to  Hampton  Roads.  In  October, 
war  respecting  the  treatment  of  a  gallant  he  was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  Mis- 
opponent,  the  Spaniards  dishonorably  threw  sissippi  Squadron,  with  the  rank  of  Acting 
his  body  overboard  in  sight  of  land.  Rear-Admiral.     While  in  this  position,  he 

On  February  2d,  1829,  young  Porter  was  organized  a  fleet  which  is  noted  as  having 
made  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  contained  a  greater  number  of  vessels  than 
Navy.  For  several  years  he  served  on  the  any  other  officer  in  the  history  of  naval  war- 
Mediterranean  Sguacfron.  From  1837  to  1840  fare  has  commanded.  It  numbered  125  ves- 
he  was  engaged  in  Coast  Survey  duty.  He  sels,  and  was  officered  by  1,300  men,  only  a 
received  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  1841;  very  small  fraction  of  whom,  however,  had 
and,  on  the  "Congress,"  again  .served  in  the  had  a  previous  naval  training.  He  captured 
Mediterranean.  In  1846  he  was  transferred  Arkansas  Port,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  in  Jan- 
to  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington,  uary,  1863.  He  then  assisted  Grant  in  his 
and  sent  as  a  special  commissioner  to  Santo  attempts  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  rear  of 
Domingo.  In  1847  he  was  with  the  Gulf  Vicksburg;  and  forced  his  vessels  up  the  bay- 
Squadron;  and  g^antly  distinguished  him-  ous,  and  into  such  positions  in  the  swamps, 
self,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  "  Spitfire,"  in  that  nothing  but  his  energy  and  ingenuity 
the  o|)erations  against  Mexico  during  the  could  have  extricated  them.  Running  the 
war  with  that  country.  He  was  made  Com-  batteries  of  Vicksburg  in  April,  he  secured 
mander  of  the  "Spitfire"  for  his  gallant  cap-  a  footing  for  Grant,  by  destroying  the  works 
ture  of  Fort  Iturbide.  This  Fort,  though  at  Grand  Gulf;  and  tnus  contributed  to  the 
mounting  nine  heavy  guns  and  defended  by  fall  of  Vicksburg,  which  occurred  July  4th, 
700  men.  Porter  captured  with  68  men.  At-  1863.  Within  forty  days,  his  fleet  had  poured 
ter  the  war  he  was  engaged  again  for  a  year  into  the  beleaguered  city  16,000  shells.  Por- 
in  Coast  Survey  duty.  In  1850,  on  leave  of  ter  also  cleared  the  Yazoo  River  of  the  tor- 
absence,  he  entered  the  service  of  Howland  pjedoes  that  had  been  planted  near  its  junc- 
and  Aspinwall;  and  took  the  Pacific  Mail  tion  with  the  Mississippi,  and  secured  control 
steam-ship,  "Panama,"  around  Cape  Horn  of  the  river,  blockading  eleven  of  the  ene- 
to  California.  From  1851  to  1854,  he  served  my's  vessels  therein.  His  vigilance  and  ac- 
Marshall  O.  Roberts  in  command  of  steam-  tivity  were  unbounded,  and  the  success  of 
ships  between  New  York  and  Chagres,  by  way  the  army  depended  largely  upon  his  efficient 
of  Havana  and  New  Orleans.      During  the   and  timely  aid. 

Black  Warrior  troubles,  Spain  had  forbidden  The  Red  River  expedition  occurred  in 
any  United  States  ship  from  entering  the  1864.  With  fifteen  iron-clads  and  four  other 
port  of  Havana;  but  Porter,  with  an  audacity   steamers,  and  accompanied  by  General  A. 
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J.  Smith  with  10,000  men,  Porter  began  the  whom  we  should  expect  to  be  bound  to  him 
ascent  of  the  river  on  the  7th  of  March.  Af-  by  indissoluble  links  of  friendship,  were  of- 
ter  penetrating  to  a  point  fifty  miles  above  ten  strained.  For  many  years  he  and  his 
Alexandria,  La.,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  brother,  the  Commodore,  were  not  on  speak- 
owing  to  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  Gen-  ing  terms;  and  he  even  gave  great  offense 
eral  Banks.  The  retreat  was  accomplished  to  President  Grant,  his  co-worker  and  long- 
with  great  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  repeated  time  friend,  by  publishing,  in  a  letter,  opin- 
attacks  from  a  victorious  enemy.  Porter's  ions  which  the  President  thought  incompat- 
exploit  in  running  his  vessels  past  the  Rebel  ible  with  their  friendship.  This  feature  of 
batteries  below  Grand  Ecore,  added  greatly  the  Admiral's  disposition  was  largely  the 
to  his  reputation.      He  was  on  board  <he   outcome  of  vanity. 

**Cricket,  which  vessel  received  the  entire  As  an  author,  the  Admiral  was  fluent  and 
fire,  was  struck  thirty-eight  times,  and  had  confident,  but  not  successful.  He  wrote  a 
half  her  crew  disabled.  The  fleet  was  en-  life  of  his  father.  His  '*  Incidents  and  An- 
abled  to  reach  the  Mississippi,  only  by  the  ecdotes  of  the  Civil  War  "  is  an  amusing 
construction  of  a  series  of  dams  which  raised  work,  but  of  little  historical  merit.  His 
the  waters  sufficiently  to  enable  the  vessels  *•  History  of  the  Navy  "  has  not  even  the  re- 
to  proceed.  deeming  feature  of  being  amusing;  while 

Porter  was  soon  transferred  to  the  com-  his  **  Aflan  Dare"  and  *•  Robert  le  Diable" 
mand  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  re-  could  not  under  any  circumstances  have  ad- 
moving  torp>edo  obstructions  in  Virginia  and    ded  to  his  reputation. 

North  Carolina  waters,  and  capturing  block-  He  was  a  great  sailor  fighter,  and  upon 
ade  runners.  The  successful  capture  of  that  his  fame  will  rest.  He  had  a  thorough 
Fort  Fisher,  in  January,  1865,  was  largely  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  was  in- 
due to  the  efficient  assistance  rendered  by  spired  by  a  passionate  love  for  it;  and  his 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Porter.  Fort  Fisher  practical  efficiency  was  due  to  a  combination 
was  the  main  defense  of  the  entrance  to  the  of  boldness,  energy,  perseverance,  and  in- 
harbor  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  which  city,  at  ventiveness,  qualities  which  give  him  a  fore- 
that  time,  was  the  principal  centre  of  com-  most  place  among  the  world's  naval  com- 
mercial intercourse   between  the  Southern    manders. 

States  and  the  outside  world.  The  batteries  Alexander  Hugh  Holmes  Stuart,  ex- 
of  the  fort  were  silenced  on  November  23d,  Member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  Staun- 
1864,  after  a  bombardment  which  lasted  only  ton,  Va.,  83.  He  opposed  to  the  last  the  se- 
seventy-five  minutes;  but,  although  General  cession  of  his  State.  He  was  formerly  Rec- 
Butler  arrived  the  next  day  with  6,000  troops,  tor  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  trustee 
an  assault  was  deemed  impracticable, and  was  of  the  Peabody  Educational  Fund,  and  the 
not  attempted  until  a  second  force,  sent  by  last  survivor  ot  the  Fillmore  Cabinet. 
Grant,  arrived  in  January,  1865.  The  fort  Andrew  Pal-mer,  formerly  publisher  of 
was  bombarded  for  two  days,  and  then  car-  the  Port  Lawrence  Herald^  and  the  Toledo 
ried  by  assatilt,  the  city  of  Wilmington  be-  i^/artf^,  Janes ville,  Wis.,  83. 
ing  taken  the  following  month.  Mrs.CfHAPMAN  Coleman,  translator  of  Luise 

After  the  war,  Admiral  Porter  visited  Eu-  Muhlbach's  historical  romances,  and  mother 
rope  on  a  few  months'  leave  of  absence.  Be-  of  the  present  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
ing,  at  his  own  request,  relieved  of  the  com-  Legation  at  Berlin,  Louisville,  Ky.,  75. 
mand  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  he  Colonel  Richard  Dyott,  Sr.,  M.  P.  for 
was  appointed  in  September,  1865,  Superin-  Lichfield,  82.  Since  the  Commonwealth,  it 
tendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  has  been  the  custom  in  his  family  to  bury 
Here  he  remained  until  1869,  when  he  was  their  dead  at  midnight.  The  observance  of 
assigned  to  s|)ecial  duty  at  Washington.  this  custom  on  the  present  occasion  produced 

When  Admiral  Farragut  was  promoted  in  something  much  like  a  riot.  About  15,000 
July,  1866,  Porter  was  made  Vice-Admiral;  persons  endeavored  to  gain  admission  to  the 
and,  on  the  death  of  Farragut,  he  became  church,  which  for  some  time  was  in  a  state 
Admiral,  his  commission  dating  from  August   of  siege. 

15,  1870.  The  rank  of  Admiral  was  created  14.  General  William  Tecumseh  Sher.man. 
for  Farraj^ut.  Porter  was  the  second  and  of  the  United  States  Army,  who  ranked  with 
last  to  fill  it;  for  an  act  approved  on  the  24th  Grant  and  Sheridan  as  the  most  brilliant  mil- 
of  January,  1873,  provided  that  when  the  itary  commander  this  country  has  produced, 
rank  became  vacant  it  should  "not  be  filled  New  York  City,  71.  He  was  born  in  Lan- 
by  promotion  or  in  any  other  manner  what-  caster,  Ohio,  February  8,  1820,  of  good  old 
ever."  New  England  stock.     One  of  his  ancestors, 

Up  to  the  last,  the  Admiral  maintained  his  the  Rev.  John  Sherman,  came  to  America 
interest  in  the  Navy;  and  only  a  few  years  from  Essex  County,  England,  in  1634,  and 
ago,  the  torpedo  ram,  the  ••Alarm,"  which  settled  in  Connecticut,  ^lembers of  the  Sher- 
he  had  designed,  was  built  under  his  own  man  family  have  stood  high  in  culture  and 
personal  direction.  social  position  ever  since  the  early  Colony 

In  1839  the  Admiral  was  married  to  Georg-  days.  One  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
iana,  daughter  of  Commodore  D.  T.  Patter-  of  Independence.  The  grandfather  of  Gen- 
.son.  Six  children  were  bom  to  them,  all  of  eral  Sherman  was  a  judge  of  one  of  the  Con- 
whom  are  living.  In  spite  of  the  geniality  necticut  courts.  He  died  in  1810,  and  the 
of  his  disposition  and  the  acknowledged  bril-  family  removed  to  Ohio,  settling  in  Lancas- 
liancy  of  his  thought,  his  relations  with  those   ter.     One  of  the  sons,  Charles  K.  Sherman, 
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in  1823,  was  raised  to  a  position  as  Judge  of  claims  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  for  horses 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  He  had  married,  lost  in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles.  Dur- 
in  1810,  Miss  Mary  Hoyt,  a  member  of  the  ing  the  following  two  jrears  he  was  engaged 
Presbyterian  Church,  a  person  of  intelligence  in  the  usual  routine  duties,  the  monotony  oe- 
and  genuine  womanly  qualities,  who  proved  ing  relieved  by  a  short  term  of  service  at  the 
a  loving  wife  and  mother.  Eleven  children  Arsenal  in  Au^sta,  and  by  court-martial 
were  bom  to  them.  General  Sherman  being  service  at  Wilmington.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  sixth,  and  Senator  John  Sherman  the  the  Mexican  war,  his  anxious  requests  for 
eighth  of  the  family.  active  service  were  unavailing;  and,  to  his 

On  the  death  of  Judge  Sherman,  the  fam-  great  disappointment,  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
ily  were  left  without  adequate  provision;  and  fine  himself  to  the  quiet  duties  of  the  recruit- 
the  Judge's  professional  brethren  determined  ing  service  at  Pitts Durg. 
to  see  to  the  support  and  education  of  some  In  1846,  he  became  Aide-de-camp  to  Gen- 
of  the  children.  Accordingly,  young  Sher-  eral  Persifer  F.  Smith  in  California;  and 
man,  '*  Cump."  as  he  was  called,  was  adopted  later,  acted  as  Assistant  Adjutant-General 
into  the  family  of  the  eminent  statesman,  under  Stephen  W.  Kearney.  For  his  prompt- 
Thomas  Ewing,  and  thereafter  enjoyed  all  ness  and  accuracy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
requisite  means  of  education  and  culture,  duties,  he  was  made  a  Brevet  Captain  on 
It  is  said  that  there  was  nothing  specially  re-   May  30,  1848. 

markable  about  him  as  a  boy  at  school,  ex-  On  the  first  of  May,  i8so.  he  was  married, 
cept  the  correctness  and  promptness  with  in  Washington,  to  Miss  Ewing,  the  daughter 
which  he  would  perform  errands  imposed,  of  his  early  benefactor,  who,  at  that  time, 
and  the  transparent  honesty  and  reUability  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  was  soon 
of  his  character.  afterward  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. ; 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  through  the  influ-  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  was  made 
ence  of  his  guardian.  Senator  Ewing,  young  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  being  stationed 
Sherman  secured  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  first  at  St.  Louis, -and  then  at  New  Orleans. 
He  entered  the  Academy  on  July  ist,  1836,  In  this  position  he  spent  three  years, 
and  was  graduated  in  Tune,  1840.  His  On  September  6,  1853,  he  resigned  his 
course  was  not  distiUguisned,  but  his  pro-  commission  to  accept  the  management  in 
gress  throughout  had  oeen  fair  and  substan-  San  Francisco,  of  a  oranch  of  the  St.  Louis 
tial,  and  he  stood  sixth  in  a  class  of  forty-two.  banking  house  of  Lucas,  Turner  &  Co.  The 
Among  his  classmates  were  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  peculiar  bluntness  of  his  manner  was  hardly 
R.  S.  Ewell,  Stewart  Van  Vliet,  Bushrod  R.  consistent  with  the  qualities  requisite  in  a 
Johnson,  Gfiorge  W.  Getty,  Wm.  Hays  and  good  financier;  and,  alter  a  struggle  of  four 
Thomas  Jordan.  It  was  his  foster  lather's  years,  the  branch  business  in  San  Francisco 
wish  that  he  should  graduate  in  the  Engin-  was  wound  up.  He  was  then  appointed  New 
eer  Corps,  but  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  His  York  agent  of  the  same  firm;  but,  in  1858, 
rank  entitled  him,  however,  to  enter  the  Ar-  determined  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  law 
tillery.  This  was  hardly  in  accord  with  his  with  the  E wings,  his  brothers-in-law,  at 
pre-conceived  plans  as  indicated  in  a  letter  Leavenworth,  Kansas.  At  this  he  labored 
written  to  Miss  Ellen  Ewing  during  his  ca-  for  two  years,  adding  neither  glory  to  his 
det  life,  in  which  he  said  he  intended  to  go  reputation,  nor  lustre  to  his  profession.  Be- 
into  the  Infantry,  and  be  stationed  in  the  Far  ing  worsted  in  a  tilt  with  a  petty  opponent 
West,  remaining  out  of  the  reach  of  civiliza-  in  court  one  day,  he  was  so  disgusted  with 
tion  as  long  as  possible.  the  practice  of  law  that  he  immediately  and 

Events,  however,  did  not  shape  them-  finally  abandoned  it. 
selves  as  he  had  proposed;  and,  after  gradu-  When  the  *'  State  Seminary  of  Learning, 
ation,  he  was  commissioned  as  2d  Lieuten-  and  Military  Academy,  "at  Alexandria,  La., 
ant  of  the  3d  Artillery,  taking  rank  and  pre-  was  formed,  Sherman  was  offered  the  posi- 
cedence  from  July  ist,  1840.  He  was  pro-  tion  of  Superintendent  and  Professor  of  En- 
moted  ist  Lieutenant  on  November  30, 1841,  gineering,  Architecture,  and  Drawing.  This 
serving  in  Florida  till  March,  1842.  Though  position  ne  filled  from  July,  1859,  until  the 
largely  confined  to  garrison  duty,  he  saw  State  seceded.  He  was  known  to  have  had 
some  active  service  against  the  Seminoles,  sympathies  with  the  slave-holders  in  oppo- 
his  war  policy,  even  at  this  early  stage  in  his  sition  to  the  abolition  movement,  but  he 
career,  being  one  of  extreme  ngor,  denying  firmly  resisted  all  temptations  to  take  up 
all  truces  or  parleys,  crushing  out  all  resist-  arms  against  the  flag  and  Government  to 
ance,  and  clearing  the  country  of  all  those  which  he  had  sworn  allegiance;  and,  fore- 
who  had  given  any  trouble.  Even  while  in  seeing  the  course  of  events,  he  sent  to  the 
Florida,  he  clung  to  the  desire  for  service  in  Governor  of  Louisiana  his  resignation,  to 
the  Far  West.  take  effect  the  moment  that  the  State  deter- 

Hiscommand  was  removed  in  March,  1842,  mined  upon  secession.  He  returned  to  St. 
to  Fort  Morgan,  and  very  soon  thereafter  Louis  in  1861;  and,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  in  Charleston  he  was  engaged  in  street  railway  enterprises 
Harbor.  In  the  autumn  of  1843,  on  a  four  in  that  city.  Though  41  years  old,  he  was 
months*  leave  of  absence,  he  revisited  Ohio,  without  distinction  or  fortune, 
and  became  formally  engaged  to  Miss  Ellen  At  this  time,  no  one  saw  with  clearer  fore- 
Ewing,  to  whom  he  nad  long  been  devotedly  sight  than  he  the  desperate  nature  of  the 
attached.  On  returning,  he  was  appointed  impending  struggle.  His  views  as  to  the 
one  of  the  examining  board  to  investigate  the   necessity  of  organizing  the  entire  militan' 
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force  of  the  North,  were  looked  upon  as  ex-  ed  in  the  hand,  and  having  three  horses 
treme;  and,  in  Washington,  whither  he  had  shot  under  him;  and  his  example  did  much 
p^one  to  impress  these  ideas  upon  the  author-  to  prevent  the  misfortunes  of  the  day  from 
ities,  he  was  regjarded  as  an  iarmist  Fail-  culminating  in  an  overwhelming  disaster, 
ing  in  this  mission  he  returned  to  his  busi-  General  Hjdleck.  in  fact,  reported  that  "Gen- 
ness  in  St.  Louis;  but,  through  the  influence  eral  Sherman  saved  the  fortunes  of  the  day 
of  his  brother,  Senator  Sherman,  and  others,  on  the  6th,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
he  was  commissioned  as  Colonel  of  the  13th  glorious  victory  of  the  7th." 
Infantry,  one  of  the  eleven  regiments  which  On  the  first  of  Mar  following,  Sherman 
the  Government  had  decided  to  add  to  the  was  commissioned  a  Major-General  of  Vol- 
regular  army.  When  the  movement  at  Man-  unteers.  In  the  advance  upon  Corinth  he 
assas,  under  McDowell,  was  organized,  Sher-  commanded  the  right;  and  it  was  the  dem- 
man  was  ^ven  command  of  a  brigade  in  onstration  he  made  before  the  city  which 
Tyler's  division.  This  brigade  at  Bull  Run,  caused  it  to  be  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
under  Sherman's  command,  on  July  21, 1 861,  Grant  succeeded  Halleck  in  July,  and  sent 
yielded  to  the  force  of  the  common  panic,  Sherman  to  take  charge  of  the  district  around 
and  retreated  in  a  manner  that  Sherman  Memphis.  Late  in  the  year,  Sherman  organ- 
himself  described  as  **  disorderly  in  the  ex-  ized  the  first  movement  against  Vicksburg. 
treme."  His  own  conduct,  however,  gave  Relying  upon  the  co-operation  of  Grant,  who 
promise  of  his  future  bearing;  and,  on  August  was  to  advance  upon  the  enemy's  rear  from 
3d,  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-Gen-  Holly  Springs,  and  hearing  nothing  of  the 
eral  of  volunteers,  dating  from  May  17.  In  abandonment  of  Grant's  movement,  which 
August,  at  the  request  of  General  Robert  had  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  disgrace- 
Anderson,  commanding  the  Department  of  ful  surrender  of  the  officers  lett  in  charge  at 
Kentucky,  Sherman  was  sent  to  Kentucky;  Holly  Springs,  which  was  the  base  of  sup- 
where,  on  October  17,  he  succeeded  General  plies,  his  attack  on  Vicksburg  proved  a  total 
Anderson,  who  had  been  relieved  on  account  failure.  Sherman  resigned  his  command  to 
of  sickness.  Kentucky  was  divided  on  the  McClemand,  who  was  expected  to  open  the 
subject  of  secession.  Most  of  the  militia  en-  Mississippi,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  oom- 
tered  the  Confederate  service  under  General  mand  of  a  corps  of  two  divisions.  He  took 
Buckner.  Sherman's  ideas  of  the  strength  part  in  the  expedition  up  the  Arkansas 
of  the  enemy  were  no  doubt  exaggerated;  River;  and  his  gallant  capture  of  Fort  Hind- 
and,  although  he  had  forces  sufficient  to  man,  in  January,  1863,  left  the  Mississippi 
cope  with  those  under  Bucknell,  he  became   free. 

alarmed,  thought  the  main  strategic  points  When  Grant  began  his  movement  against 
in  danger,  and  even  proposed  a  retreat  on  Vicksburg,  Sherman  was  in  command  of  the 
LouisvSle.  The  War  Department,  feeling  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
some  doubt  about  intrusting  to  Sherman,  His  demonstration  at  Haines's  Bluff  held  the 
who  was  really  untried,  the  command  of  its   attention  of  the  enemy,  so  that  Grant  was 

groposed  increased  force  of  60,000,  relieved  enabled  to  dispose  his  forces  as  required,  far- 
im  from  his  command,  appointing  instead  ther  down  the  river.  Sherman  then  rejoined 
General  Don  Carlos  Buell,  on  November  12.  him,  and  took  part  in  the  general  advance. 
Sherman  was  then  stationed  at  Benton,  Mo. ,  His  regiments  distinguished  themselves  in 
drilling  recruits.  In  February,  1862,  he  was  the  first  unsuccessful  assaults  upon  the 
transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  works.  The  city  yielded  to  siege,  on  July  4; 
In  December,  1861,  the  Cincinnati  Com-  and  Sherman  was  sent  against  Johnston, 
mercial  explained  the  peculiarity  of  Sher-  whom  he  drove  out  of  Jackson.  Through 
man's  actions  while  in  command  in  Ken-  the  friendly  influence  of  Grant,  he  was  com- 
tucky,  on  the  theory  that  he  was  insane.  It  missioned  as  Brigadier-General  in  the  Reg- 
was  Henry  Villard,  a  journalist,  who  sup-  ular  Army,  dating  from  July  4,  1863.  In 
plied  the  matter  for  the  CommerdaPs  ar-  the  fall  of  that  year,  while  preparing  to 
tide,  and  not,as  Sherman's  friends  suspected,  march  to  the  aid  of  Rosecrans  at  Cfhattanoo- 
General  George  B.  McClellan.  The  belief  ga,  he  was  sadly  afflicted  by  the  death  of 
inhisactualinsanity  was  general  throughout  the  son  who  bore  his  name,  and  who,  with 
the  country,  in  spite  of  the  prompt  contra-  the  family,  had  come  to  visit  him  at  his  post, 
diction  of  his  relatives.  In  the  spring  of  At  the  great  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge. 
1862,  however.  General  Halleck  recalled  him  Sherman  was  on  the  left;  and,  though  he  met 
to  active  duty,  intrusting  him  with  supervi-  with  terrible  loss  in  holding  his  positions,  he 
sion  of  the  forwarding  of  troops  and  supplies  contributed  largely  to  that  magnificent  vic- 
at  Paducah,  Ky.  tory.    Then,  though  wearied  by  the  hurried 

In  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee,  Sher-  march  to  Chattanooga,  and  the  subsequent 
man  commanded  the  Fifth  Division;  and,  at  bloody  fight  at  Missionary  Ridge,  Sherman, 
the  fateful  battle  of  Shiloh,  April  6  and  7,  under  Grant's  orders,  proceeded  to  the  relief 
1862.  he  was  stationed  on  the  right  with  of  General  Bumside,  whom  Longstreet  was 
three  brigades,  only  a  part  of  his  troops,  besieging  at  Knoxville.  Warned  of  Sher- 
On  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  his  troops  were  man's  advance,  Longstreet  withdrew.  In 
beaten  back  from  the  positions  they  succes-  the  spring  of  1864,  by  a  well-planned  raid 
sively  attempted  to  hold,  and  were  so  re-  upon  the  important  railroad  centre  of  Meri- 
duced  as  to  form  no  longer  a  significant  fac-  dian,  Sherman  succeeded  in  cutting  the  en- 
tor  in  the  fija^ht.  He  gallantly  exposed  him-  emy's  communications  at  that  point,  tore  up 
self  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle ,  being  wound-   long  stretches  of  railroads,  destroyed  depots, 
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arsenals,  and  public  stores,  his  ultimate  ob-  bad  a  single  important  engagement  on  the 

ject  being  to  remove  obstructions  to  free  nav-  way,  he  appeared  before  Savannah.    The 

igation  of  the  Mississippi.  storming  of  Fort  McAllister,  which  stood  in 

The  most  brilliant  part  of  Sherman's  ca-  the  way  of  his  communications  with  the  Fed- 
reer  lay  yet  before  him.  When  Grant  became  eral  fleet,  and  which  was  carried  by  assault 
Lieutenant-General  on  March  2d,  1864,  he  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  swelled  his  list  of 
assigned  to  Sherman  the  independent  com-  casualties  resulting  from  the  march,  to  567 
mand  of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Missis-  men,  of  whom  63  were  killed  and  245  wound- 
sippi,  comprising  the  Departments  of  the  ed.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  one  road 
Ohio,  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  and  of  exit  from  Savannah  was  left  uneuarded; 
tiie  Arkansas.  His  army  aggrej^ated  100,-  and  the  garrison  of  15,000  men,  under  Har- 
000  men.  He  planned  to  move  nrst  against  dee,  evacuated  the  place  on  December  21, 
Johnston,  then  on  to  Atlanta.  Under  him  leaving  all  their  artillery,  150  heavy  guns, 
stood  George  H.  Thomas,  James  B.  McPher-  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  about  25,000  bales 
son,  and  J.  M.  Schofield.  The  movement  of  cotton.  For  the  achievements  of  this 
began  on  the  5th  of  May.  Johnston  had  march,  Sherman  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
only  45,000  men,  all  told,  and  therefore  acted  gress  on  January  10,  1865.  On  the  12th  of 
on  the  defensive,  successfully  foiling  Sher-  August  previous,  he  had  been  made  a  Major- 
man's  attempts  to  force  him  to  a  pitched  bat-  General. 

tie.  He  stationed  himself  at  Resaca,  then  On  the  15th  of  January,  1865,  Sherman 
retreated  to  Cassville,  midway  between  Chat-  began  his  northward  march  through  the  two 
tanooga  and  Atlanta.  Driven  from  his  in-  Carolinas,  aaming  to  join  Grant,  and  prevent 
trenchments  there,  he  retreated  to  the  im-  a  union  of  the  forces  of  Lee  and  Johnston,  the 
pregnable  position  on  the  heights  of  Kene-  latter  having  been  restored  to  command, 
saw.  There,  from  June  9  to  J tdy  3,  Sherman  Columbia  surrendered  to  Sherman  without 
continued  to  hurl  his  forces  against  the  rock-  a  struggle.  Johnston  temporarily  checked 
bound  barriers.  After  ternole  loss,  he  ac-  his  advanqp  at  Averysboro,  and  nercely  as- 
knowledged  the  attempt  a  failure,  manfully  saulted  him  at  Bentonville,  but  finally  re- 
taking the  responsibility  upon  himself.  On  tired  toward  Raleigh.  Sherman  was  pre- 
the  night  of  July  2,  Kenesaw  was  deserted;  paring  to  communicate  with  the  forces  of 
and  Johnston  fell  back  within  the  intrench-  Grant,  north  of  the  Roanoke,  when  there 
ments  around  Atlanta.  Fortunately  for  Sher-  came  the  news  of  Lee's  retreat.  Johnston 
man,  just  at  this  time  the  Confederacy  re-  retired  through  Raleigh,  being  immediately 
called  Johnston,  appointing  Hood  in  his  hard  pressed  by  Sherman;  and,  from  Green- 
place,  the  latter  followed  Johnston's  plans,  boro,  hearing  of  Lee's  surrender  at  Appo- 
At  Peachtree  Creek,  Sherman  encountered  mattox  on  April  9th,  he  made  proposals  to 
a  tremendous  assault;  but  drove  back  Hood,  Sherman  for  his  own  surrender.  The  agree- 
who,  the  same  night,  abandoned  his  intrench-  ment  drawn  ujp  by  Sherman  was  at  once  re- 
ments,  and  took  position  in  the  fortifications  iected  by  the  (Government  as  too  lenient,  and 
east  of  Atlanta.  Thinking  that  the  city  was  beyond  his  powers;  and  the  final  terms  of 
abandoned,  Sherman  pushed  forward,  and  surrender  were  dictated  by  Grant,  Johnston's 
met  with  a  terrible  reverse,  in  which  Mc-  capitulation  to  Sherman  taking  place  on 
Pherson  was  killed.  With  tiie  aid  of  Scho-  April  26,  1865.  Secretary  Stanton  s  action 
field,  however.  Hood  was  beaten  back  the  regarding  the  original  arrangement  between 
same  day,  and  retired  to  the  works  imme-  Tonnston  and  Sherman  was  bitterly  resented 
diately  around  the  city,  while  Sherman  mov-  by  the  latter,  but  a  thorough  reconciliation 
ed  his  forces  again  to  the  west  side.  Then  was  effected  before  Mr.  Stanton's  death, 
followed  a  period  of  siege,  which  ended  only  Sherman  took  part  in  the  grand  review  of 
when  Sherman  managed  to  secure  control  the  Federal  armies  at  Washington,  May  23 
of  the  railroad  by  which  supplies  were  and  24, 1865.  On  May  30,  he  took  leave  01  his 
brought  to  the  Confederates.  Atlanta  was  army.  From  June  27,  1865,  to  August  11, 
evacuated  on  the  ist  of  September.  The  1866,  he  commanded  the  Military  Division 
news  was  received  in  the  North  with  enthu-  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  made  Lieuten- 
siastic  delight;  and  the  thanks  of  the  Nation  ant-General  when  Grant  was  created  Gen- 
were  publicly  tendered  to  General  Sherman  eral,  on  July  25th,  1866.  From  August  nth 
for  the  **  distinguished  ability,  perseverance,  1866,  to  March  5th,  1869,  he  commanded  the 
and  courage  displayed  in  the  campaign."  Division  of  the  Missouri.      He  succeeded 

Hood  now  moved  to  Nashville,  leaving  Grant  as  General  of  the  Army,  when  the 

the  South  with  little  or  no  means  of  defense,  latter  was  made  President,  March  5,  1869. 

Under  Sherman's  orders,  Thomas  inflicted  In  order  to  make  Lieutenant-General  Sheri- 

a  disastrous  defeat  upon  him  at  Nashville,  dan  Commander  of  the  Army,  General  Sher- 

With  the  remainder  of  his  army,  about  66,-  man,  at  his  own  request,  was  retired,  Feb- 

000  men,  Sherman  then  began  his  famous  ruary  8,  1884,  on  full  pay. 

"march  to  the  sea."    He  destroyed  Atlanta,  Sherman  was  bom  a  Presbyterian,   but 

cut  off  all  communication  with  the  North,  educated  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  in  the 

and,  for  a  while,  disappeared  from  view,  latter  faith.     He  was,  however,  extremely 

The  mystery  of  his  movements  bewildered  liberal  in  his  views.     His  wife  was  a  Roman 

North  as  well  as  South,  and  prevented  a  con-  Catholic,  and  died  in  1888.     Their  children 

centration  of  forces  that  might  have  checked  are  communicants  of  the  Roman  Church .    In 

his  triumphal  progress.    In  twenty-four  days  1875  he  published  his  own  "Memoirs,"  the 

he  covered  300  miles;  and,  without  having  style  being  characterized  by  General  Gar- 

VOL.  I.— 14. 
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field  as  "fresh  and  vivid";  and  the  descrip-  18.  Henbv  Hastings  Sibley,  first  Governor 

tions  of  persons  and  events,  "graphic."  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  89.     He  was  born  in. 

He  toolt  up  his  abode  in  New  York  in  1886,  Detroit, 
immediately  becoming  a  central  figure  in  Ex-MayorSAMUEL  C.  Cobb,  of  Boston, Bos- 
social  life  there.     He  enjoyed  the  company  ton.  Mass.,  64.     His  grandfather  was  an  A, 
of  men  and  women,  and   was   wonderfully  D.  C,  to  General  Washington, 
interesting   as   a  conversationalist.     As  an  General  Thomas  F.  Draviun,  a  classmate 
after-dinnerspeakerheexcelled,  hisspeeches  of  Jefferson  Davis  at  West  Point,  and  last 
being  always    bright   and  spicy,    bristling  survivor  of  the  class,  Florence,  S.  C. 
withentertatninganecdoteandreminiscence.  19.  Herr   Llkrssen,  sculptor,  who  mod- 
Chfluncey  M.  Depew  regarded  him  as  "  the  eled  a  bust  of  President  Garfield,  Berlin, 
readiest   and  most   original    talker   in   the  Henry  K,  Enos.  President  of  the  Missouri, 
United  Stales,"      He  was  pas.si'inately  fond  Kansas,   and   Texa.s    Railroad,  New    York 
of  the  theater,  and  always  a  staunch  friend  City,  53.     He  was  conspicuously  associated 
of  the  theatrical  profession,   being  an  inti-  with  Jay  Gould  in  the  '■  Black  Friday"  pan- 
mate  friend  of  the  best  known  players.     It  ic  of  1869,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
was  while  attending  a  performance  at  the  gold  speculations  of  1873.     The  firm  of  H. 
Casino,  that  he  contracted  the  cold  which  K.   Enos  &  Co.  transacted   a  great  deal  of 
brought  on  the  fatal  attack  of  erysipelas.  business  for  Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt. 

He  always  abstained  from  political  discus-  Freuerick  Lygon,   Sixth  Earl  of  Beau- 

sion,  though  he  had  pronounced  views.  He  champ,  London,  Eng.,  6a. 
favored  giving  the  Army  control  of  the  In- 
dians.  a  people  whom  he  held  in  hearty  con- 
tempt. He  preserved  a  vigorous  manhood 
to  old  age.  In  personal  appearance,  he  had  a 
striking  individuality.  Without  being  stout, 
he  was  well  knit.  His  ruddy  face  always 
reminded  one  of  exposure  to  Ihe  wind  and 
weather  of  the  march.  His  eyes  were  dark 
and  sparkling ;  his  eyebrows,  heavy;  his 
nose,  large  and  well  formed;  while  his  high 
cheek  bones  bespoke  the  Scotch  and  Insh 
blood,  of  which  h 

d  for  man;  ^ 

indthe 
bors  of  his  life  were  ended,  in  the  fuTl  enjoy- 
ment of  his  faculties,  and  of  the  numberless 
honors  of  which  he  was  the  recipient.  He 
was  surrounded,  wherever  he  went,  with  ev- 
ery token  of  affection  and  respect.  His  tal- 
ents were  of  wonderful  versatility;  and,  al- 
though not  always  successful  in  the  different 
channels  into  which  his  robust  energies  had 
been  directed,  he  never  sank  below  the  level  Professor  Alexander  Wjnchell,  of  the 
of  an  intensely  interesting  originality.  It  University  of  Michigan,  greatest  geologist 
will  be,  however,  for  his  superb  qualities  as  in  America,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, ,  66.  He  was 
asoldier  that  the  world  will  always  hold  him  born  in  New  York  State,  December  31, 1884. 
uptofame.  Obedient  to  his  superiors,  strict  Graduated  in  1847  from  the  Wesleyan  Col- 
in discipUne,  fixed  in  purpose,  untiring  in  ef-  lege,  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1854  the  chair 
fort,  prompt  in  decision,  fertile  in  resources,  of  Physics  and  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Uni- 
unshrinking  in  danger,  and  magnetic  and  versity  of  Michigan  was  given  him;  and  the 
inspiring  in  his  presence,  he  possessed  qual-  next  year  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Geol- 
ities  that  rank  him  with  the  greatest  of^  the  o(ry.  Botany,  and  Zoology.  He  was  made 
world's  commanders.  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Micbi- 

16.  EuwARi)  C.  GooDNOW,  of  Calais,  Me.,  gan  in  1859.  His  pa]a;ontological  researches 
United  States  Consul  at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  established  seven  new  genera  and  304  new 
Calais.  Me..  39.  species,  mostof  which  were  fossil.     In  1873 

Brevet- Colonel   Robert   B.    Hi'll.    New  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 

York  City.  57.    He  served  all  through  the  Syracuse,  but  gave  up  that  position  at  the 

war.  with  the  Army  of  the  Cuml>erland.  end  of  the  year  to  take  the  Professorship  of 

17.  Ben  Ali  Hacioin,  well  known  horse-  Geology,  Zo6!ogy,  and  Botany  in  the  same 
man,  son  of  J.  B.  Haggin,  owner  of  Firenzi,  institution,  Vanderbilt  University  tendered 
Salvator.  and  other  fast  horses.  New  York  him  asimilar  place  in  1875;  and,  until  1878,  he 
City,  38.  was  connected  with  both  institutions.     His 

Baron  Hausen.  designer  of  the  Academy  belief  in  pre-Adamite  man,  and  his  tenure 

at  Athens,  and  of  the  Parliament  Building  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  led  to  a  request 

in  Vienna.  London.  Eng..  78.  from  the  trusteesat  Vanderbilt.  thatheresign 

Henri  Barroilliet,   San   Francisco.   Cal.  his  chair.     He  refused,  and  the  lecturership 

He  was  bom  in  Valparaiso,  Chili;  and  for  was  abolished.     From  1S79  until  his  death, 

many  years  was  Chilian  Consul-Geaeral  in  he  filled  his  old  chair  at  Ann  Arbor.    In  1890, 

"  he  was  elected   President  of  the  Geological 
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Society  of  America.  In  American  Geology,  Colonel  Richard  F.  O'Beirne,  of  the  Unit- 
what  IS  known  as  the  "  Marshall "  group  ed  States  Army,  New  York  City,  57.  He  was 
was  established  by  him;  and  as  many  as  born  in  Canada.  He  served  in  the  Army  of 
fourteen  newly  discovered  species  have  been  the  Potomac  through  the  war,  and  was 
named  after  him.  Among  his  books  are  wounded  at  the  Wilderness. 
**The  Doctrine  of  Evolution"  (1874),  ''Re-  Senator  Ephraim  King  Wilson,  of  Mary- 
conciliations  of  Science  and  Religion  "(1677),  land,  Washington,  D.  C,  69. 
*'  Pre- Adamites,  or  a  Demonstration  of  the  25.  Sir  Richard  Francis  Sutton,  owner 
Existence  of  Man  before  Adam  "  (1880),  of  the  English  cutter,  *•  Genesta,"  defeated 
*  *  Sparks  from  a  Geologist's  Hammer  "  ( 1 88 1),  by  the  Boston  centre-board  sloop  •  •  Puritan," 
'  Geological  Excursions,  or  the  Rudiments  ini885,  for  the  American  Cup,  London,  Eng., 


of  Geology  for  Young  Learners  "  {1884),  and  37. 
**  Geological  Studies  ^  (i 886). 


Sir  William  Kirby  Green,  British  Minis- 

20.  Colonel  Thomas  Picton,  one  of  the  old-  ter  to  Morocco,  Morocco,  54. 

est  newspaper  men  in  New  York,  and  author  26.  General  Asa  Stone,  for  five  years  dur- 

of  •*  Reminiscences  of  a  Sporting  Journal-  ing  the  Civil  War,  Quartermaster-General  of 

ist,"  New  York  City,  68.  Indiana,  Winchester,  Ind.,  73. 

21.  George  Thomas  Keppel,  Sixth  Earl  of  Fortune  du  Boisgobey,  celebrated  French 
Albemarle,  91.  The  deceased  peer  fought  novelist.  His  real  name  was  Fortune  Cas- 
at  Waterloo,  and  passed  through  unscathed,  tille,  66. 

He  entered  Paris  without  shoes,  and  with  his  Ex-United  States  Attorney  G.  Chase  God- 
clothes  in  rags.  He  was  the  last  survivor  win,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  52.  He  held  of- 
but  one  of  the  Waterloo  veterans  holding  a  iice  under  President  Cleveland,  and  was  a 
commission.  State  Commissioner  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
Charles  C.  Rood,  a  very  wealthy  citizen  position, 
of  Grand  Rapids,  and  for  70  years  a  resident  James  W.  Romeyn,  formerly  of  Detroit, 
of  Michigan,  Grand  Rapids,  75.  and  under  President  Cleveland  United  States 
Charles  W.  Hathaway,  formerly  a  mem-  Consul  at  Valparaiso,  Chili,  New  York  City, 
her  of  the  Board  of  Building  Inspectors,  De-  51.  For  eight  years  he  was  a  member  of 
troit,  65.  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  and  contrib- 
Mari us  Duval,  retired  Medical  Director  of  uted  largely  to  the  success  of  the  public  li- 
the United  States  Navy,  Baltimore,  Md.,  73.  brary.  As  President  of  the  Soldiers'  Monu- 
While  he  was  on  board  the  ''Portsmouth,'*  ment  Association,  he  assisted  in  effecting 
in  the  Pacific  Squadron,  that  single  vessel  one  feature  of  the  city's  adornment, 
captured  San  Francisco  on  the  9th  of  July,  28.  George  Hearst,  of  San  Francisco, 
1846.  During  the  Mexican  War,  he  was  med-  United  States  Senator  from  California,  Wash- 
ical  officer  of  the  expedition  that  won  the  ington,  D.  C,  70.  He  was  born  in  Missouri 
victory  at  Santa  Clara,  January  ist,  1847.  in  1820,  and  passed  his  early  days  there  on 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  his  father's  farm.  The  emigration  move- 
assigned  to  the  ••  New  Ironsides."  which  ves-  ment  to  California  consec^uent  upon  the  dis- 
sel  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  covery  of  gold,  carried  him  thither  in  1850. 
April  7,  1863.  and  the  subsequent  bombard-  He  not  only  worked  in  the  mines,  but  pur- 
mentof  all  the  works  of  the  Confederates  off  chased  mining  property,  and  built  up  an  in- 
Charleston.  dustry  that  gave  employment  to  2,000  men. 

22.  Robert  J.  Livingston,  formerly  of  the  His  quartz  mills  crushed  1,000  tons  daily. 
Coast  Survey  Service,  founder  of  the  Chil-  Up  to  the  last,  he  maintained  his  interest  m 
dren's  Aid  Society,  and  one  of  the  founders  mming,  stock-raising,  and  farming.  He  was 
of  the  New  York  Home  for  Incurables,  New  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1865;  and, 
York  City,  79.  in  1886,  was  appointed  United  States  Sena- 
Admiral  L.  H.  PiNZON  V  Alvarez,  Com-  tor  (Dem.)    He  was  again  elected  in  1887. 

mander-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  Navy,  Ma-  His  income  was  estimated  at  $2,000  &  day. 
drid. 

23.  Amos  S.  Lane,  first  meat  inspector,  MARCH. 
Detroit,  57. 

General  Robert  McAllister,  Belvidere,  i.  Charles  H.  Phelps,  a  District  Court 

N.  J.,  77.     He  served  throughout  the  war  Judge  for  many  years,  and  brother  to  Ed- 

from  Bull  Run  to  Appomattox.    At  Gettys-  ward  J.  Phelps,  United  States  Minister  to 

burg  he  was  twice  wounded.     At  Bull  Run  England  und^  President  Cleveland.  Bur- 

the  firm  stand  which  his  command  took  in  lington,  Iowa,  67.     He  was  said  to  be  the 

stopping  the  stampede,  prevented  the  Rebels  first  man  who  ever  read  telegraph  messages 

from  following.    He  led  the  audacious  ad-  by  sound. 

vance  of  Kearney's  brigade  upon  Manassas  Colonel  W.  W.  Gates,  oldest  journalist  in 

Junction,  and  distinguisned  himself  in  many  Tennessee,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  76. 

battles.  Rev.  T.  W.  Jeffery,  prominent  Methodist 

George  H.  White,  Chief  Eng^ineer,  United  divine,  Toronto.     In  an  important  trial,  a 

States  Navy,  since  1878,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  58.  few  years  ago,  affecting  his  character  and 

24.  Captain  Charles  Thomas,  of  the  Unit-  reputation,  he  came  out  with  untarnished 
ed  States  Navy  ^retired),  Baltimore,  Md.,  77.  name. 

He  entered  the  Navy  February  2d,  1829,  on  3.  Rev.  Dr.  James  Clement  Furman,  for 

the  same  day  as  Admiral  Porter,  and  was  a  many  years  President  of  Furman  University, 

life-long  friend  of  the  latter.  Greenville,  S.  C,  81. 
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4.  Leonard  Jerome,  of  New  York  City,  General  John  W.  Fuller,  Toledo,  O.,  63. 
whose  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Lord  Ran-  For  nearly  twenty  years,  he  was  in  the  book 
dolph  Churchill,  London,  Eng.  He  was  business  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  Removed  to  Tole- 
prominent  on  the  turf,  and  brother  to  the  do  in  1858.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
well  known  wit,  Lawrence  W.  Jerome.  he  was  selected  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  General 

William  Palmer  Wells,  Kent  Professor  Charles  W.  Hill.  He  was  made  Colonel  of 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  De-  the  27th  Ohio.  In  September,  1862,  he  was. 
troit,6o.  A  native  of  St.  Albans, Vt.  Grad-  ^ven  command  of  a  brigade.  At  Corinth, 
uating  from  the  University  of  Vermont  at  m  October,  his  *'  OhioBngade"  checked  the 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  afterward  graduated  fierce  onslaught  of  the  Confederates.  Ful- 
with  high  honors  from  the  Harvard  Law  ler's  brigade  marched  with  Sherman  to  Chat- 
School.  In  1856  he  came  to  Detroit,  enter-  tanooga.  He  took  part  in  the  Atlanta  earn- 
ing the  office  of  J.  V.  Campbell.  In  a  few  paign,  and  accompanied  Sherman  to  the  sea. 
months  he  was  admitted  to  the  Michigan  At  the  dose  of  the  war,  he  was  made  a  Brev- 
bar.  He  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  et  Major-General  of  volunteers,  and  returned 
Campbell,  which  was  dissolved  only  on  the  to  Toledo. 

latter  s  appointnjient  to  the  Supreme  Bench  William  H.  Macy,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  64. 

in  1858.     He  was  counsel  in  the  case  before  He  served  in  the  45th  Massachusetts  Regi- 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  ment  during  the  war.    Although  blind  since 

1869  and  1 870,  involving  the  constitutionality  1875,  he  held  his  position  as  Registrar  of 

of  the  war  confiscation  acts.    He  was,  in  1863-  Deeds  to  the  time  01  his  death.     He  invented 

*64,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  a  machine  that  enabled  him  to  write,  though 

Detroit.     He  was  largely  instrumental  in  se-  blind. 

curing  the  public  library  for  the  city;  and,  D.  Bethune  Duffield,  prominent  lawyer,, 
when  it  was  opened,  in  1865,  he  delivered  Detroit,  Mich.,  69.  Born  m  Carlisle,  Penn., 
the  principal  address.  He  was  elected  a  his  early  schooling  began  in  Dickinson  Col- 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  1865.  He  was  lege  ;  but,  his  parents  removing  to  PhiladeU 
always  active  in  politics,  being  a  Democrat  phia,  he  continued  his  studies  in  that  city,, 
and  a  Free  Trader.  entering  Yale  in  1840.     From  the  latter  col- 

5.  Robert  Carter  Pitman,  Justice  of  the  lege  he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  His 
Superior  Court,  Newton,  Mass.  father's  appointment  to  the  pastorate  of  the 

Captain    William    R.   Clinton,   General  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Detroit  brought 

Manager    of    the    Detroit,   Belle   Isle,  and  him  to  Detroit  in  1839.     Taking  up  the  study 

Windsor  Ferry  Company,  Riverside,  Cal.  of  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843. 

William  A.  Dart,  formerly  Consul-Gen-  He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  Geo. 

eral  at  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  75.  V.  N.  Lothrop,  continuing  in  this  until  1856. 

Mrs.  Sally  Wright,  oldest  resident  of  Sul-  He  then  practiced  alone  until  after  the  war,, 

livan  County,  N.  Y.,  White  Lake,  100.  when  his  younger  brother,  Henry  M.  Duffield, 

Amos  F.  Learned,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  became  his  partner.     He  held  the  office  of 

He  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Repub-  City  Attorney  since  1847,  and  for  overtwen- 

lican  National  Convention  in  Chicago  in  1880,  t\' years  was  Secretary  of  the  Detroit  Bar. 

and  steadily  voted  for  a  third  term  for  Gen-  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 

eral  Grant.    President  Arthur  appointed  him  l^etroit  Board  of  Education,  and  worked  for 

Consul  to  Melbourne,  Australia.  the  establishment  of  the  High  School.     He 

Bishop  Benjamin  Henry  Paddock,  of  the  was  an  ardent  Republican.     He  had  fine  lit- 

Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  erary  tastes,  which  early  showed  themselves 

Mass.,  63.     From  T 860  to  1869,  he  had  charge  in  his  various  contributions  in  prose  and 

of  Christ  Church  parish,  in  Detroit,  Mich,  verse  to  different    periodicals,  notably  the 

He  was  author  of  a  great  many  religious  ar-  Knickerbocker  Magazine,    He  was  deeply 

tides.  interested  in  Christian    and   philanthropic 

10.  John  F.  Swift,  United  Sates  Minister  work;  and,  in  both  his  private  and  his  public 
to  Japan,  Tokio,  50.     As  a  lawyer,  he  was  a  life,  was  without  reproach. 

masterof  constitutional  questions.  In  1880,  Mrs.  Hannah  Cleveland  King,  Otisco,. 
he  was  sent  to  China,  and  aided  in  negotiat-  Onondaga  Co..  N.  Y.,  102. 
ing  the  treaty  between  that  Empire  and  the  14.  Henry  Fralick,  prominent  citizen, 
United  States.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  79.  In  early  life  he 
Democratic  candidate  in  the  contest  for  the  had  an  extensive  experience  as  a  saflor,  serv- 
Governorship  of  California,  ini  886.  He  wrote  ing  on  board  a  whming  vessel  in  the  South 
several  books,  among  them  "Going  to  Jeri-  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  In  1836,  he  lo- 
cho,"  a  book  of  travel,  and  •*  Rupert  Great-  cated  in  Detroit,  Mich.  He  engaged  in  busi- 
house,"  a  novel.  ness  at  Plymouth;  and,  in  i860,  moved  to 

11.  John  Talon-Lesperance,  formerly  ed-  Grand  Rapids,  forming  a  banking  business, 
itor  of  the  Canadian  Illustrated,  lately  with  out  of  which  has  grown  the  present  National 
the  Dominion  Illustrated,  and  a  regular  City  Bank.  The  first  three-year  company 
contributor  to  Canadian  and  American  peri-  sent  from  Michigan  during  the  war,  was 
odicals,  Montreal,  55.  raised  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Fralick 

12.  Charles  Bridgman,  Keene,  N.  H.,  76.  and  his  brother.  In  politics  he  was  Demo- 
For  a  time  in  early  life  he  was  in  business  in  cratic.  Twice  he  represented  Wayne  County 
Detroit,  Mich.  A  steadfast  Republican,  he  in  the  State  Legislature.  He  aided  largely 
represented  his  town  in  the  New  Hampshire  in  making  the  Michigan  exhibit  at  the  Cen- 
Legislature  in  1868  and  1869.  tennial  Exposition  the  creditable  one  it  was. 
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16.  Sir  Joseph  William  Bazalgettf..  emi-  dramatic  talent  in  eivinK  clever  imitations, 

nent  engineer,  London,  Eng.,   71.     He  was  His  c^eer  is  splendid  evidence  of  what  un- 

instrumental  in  perfecting  me  drainage  sys-  tiring  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 

tern  of  London  ;  and,  besides  other  works,  can  do.      At  14,  Barrett  could  scarcely  read 

designed  and  executed  the  Albert  and  Chel-  or  write.     He  early  formed  a  pa.ssion  for  the 

sea  embankments.      He  was   knighted    in  stage,  and  studiously  observed  the  methods 

1874.  of  the  few  good  actors  he  was  able  to  hear. 

Judge   John   R.    Brady,   of    the    United  In  1852,  he  played  Murad,  in  "The  French 

States  Supreme  Court,  New  York  City,  69.  Spy";   and,  in  1855,  other  small  parts. 

His   career  on  the   bench  covered   over   ■-    -"--'--  '  ' i  ..1--  ^ — j  ■■ 

General  Jean  Baptiste   Marce   Edou; 
Campenon,  French  Minister  of  War  ir 


Cabinets  of  Gambetta  {1881-2),  Ferry,  and 
Brisson  (1683-1886).  He  gave  way  to  Gen- 
eral Boulanger  under  Premier  de  Froydnet. 


ister  of  War,  Naples,  Italy. 

Princess  Makcanne  Bonaparte,  Ajaccio, 
Corsica. 

Dr.  W,  S,  Manlove,  authority  in  horticul- 
ture, noted  as  the  planter  of  the  first  big 
vineyard  in  Northern  Cahfornia,  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

17.  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles 
Paul  Bonaparte,  He  was  bom  in  iSaa,  the 
second  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  and  Prin- 
cess Frederika  of  Wiirtemburg,  and  there- 
fore was  a  cousin  of  Napoleon  III.  His 
cousin  made  him  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Madrid  iniS49,  atsoa  Prince  of  France,  He 
served  in  the  Crimean  War,  where  his  sud- 
den, and,  it  was  thought,  cowardly  retire- 
ment earned  him  the  title  of  Plon-ploo,  a 
corruption  of  frii/>i/-^/0in^  (fear-bullet).  His 
frienos  explained  it  by  saying  that  he  had 
discovered  a  plot  against  his  life.  His  sub- 
sequent refusal  to  fight  a  duel  was  regarded  first  attracted  prominent  notice  in  the  part  of 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  suspicion.  After  the  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  in  "The  Hunchback." 
death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  he  was  regard-  Severalflattering  offers  were  made  him;  and, 
ed  as  head  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Prince  at  Burton's  Theater,  New  York,  in  Febru- 
Victor,  his  son  by  the  Princess  Clotilde,  now  ary,  1857.  he  appeared  in  Douglas  Jerrold's 
becomes  the  head.  ■■  Time  Tries  All."     Edwin  Booth  made  his 

18.  William  H.  Hehndon,  law  partner  of  appearance  at  Burton's,  and  the  two  men 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  author  of  a  "  Life  of  were  brought  thus  early  intomutual  relation. 
Lincoln,"  Springfield,  111.,  72.  In  1858,  Barrett  became  a  leading  actor  in 

ig,  Charles  P.  Kimball,  of  Chicago,  for-  the  Boston  Museum  stock  company.  Dur- 
merly  United  States  Consul  at  Stuttgart,  ing  the  war,  Barrett  played  in  Philadelphia 
Germany.  New  York  City,  63.  and  Washington,  making  the  acquaintance 

Dr.  S.  S.  Rathbon.  State  Entomologist  of  Lincoln  and  Garfield.  At  this  tirae(i863) 
for  thirty  years,  Lancaster.  Penn.,  79.  Edwin  Forrest  was  in  retirement,  but  regu- 

Alexanuer  Yol'ng,  well  known  Boston  larly  went  to  hear  Barrett,  and  gave  him 
writer,  author  of  "A  Concise  History  of  the  many  valuable  suggestions  and  words  of  en- 
Netherlands.''  couragement.  He  became  one  of  the  man- 
Rev.  Edward  Crosby  Amblp.r,  the  oldest  agers  of  the  Varieties  Theater,  New  Orleans; 
Chaplain  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  New  York  City,  wliere  he  first  appeared  as  Richelieu,  Ham- 
84.  He  was  Chaplain  of  the  67th  Pennsyl-  let,  Shylock,  and  in  others  of  his  greatest 
vania  Volunteers.  Captured  at  Winchester  parts.  From  Lester  Wallack,  he  bought  out 
Court  House,  he  saw  some  of  the  worst  hard-  the  American  rights  in  the  play,  "Rosedale," 
ships  of  prison  life  in  Libby  Prison.  which  proved  a  brilliant  success.     The  de- 

ao.  Rev.  Frederick  Upham,  probably  the  struction  of  the  old  Varieties  Theater  caused 
oldest  Methodist  clergyman  in  America.  Barrett  to  start  on  his  independent  career. 
Fairhaven,  Mass.,  91.  He  went  to  England  in  1867;  and,  on  his  re- 

Charles  Justin  Jones,  Day  Editor  of  The  turn,  played  -'Hamlet"  in  San  Francisco. 
Times,  New  York  City.  In  1870.  he  appeared  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New 

Lawrence  Barrett,  actor,  New  York  City,  York,  as  Cassius  in  ' '  Julius  Ciesar ;"  and.  a 
5i.  He  was  bom  in  Paterson,  N.  J.  As  a  little  later  on,  at  Booth's  Theater,  in  •■The 
boy  he  was  sickly,  but  grew  stronger  after  Man  o"  Arlie."  In  1S71,  he  returned  to  the 
his  family  moved  to  Detroit.  He  was,  for  a  new  Varieties  Theater  in  New  Orleans,  in 
while,  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store,  and  then  "The  Coquettes."  He  then  went  to  New 
bell-boy  in  a  hotel.     At  this  time,  heshowed    York  to  take  part  in  Booth's  Theater,  in' the 
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series  of  Shakespearean  productions,  which  Run;  and  then  held  principal  command  in 
began  with  "  Julius  Ciesar,"  and  which  is  front  of  McCIellan  in  Virginia,  until  wound- 
yet  cited  as  the  most  remarkable  in  the  his-  ed  at  Seven  Pines.  On  the  Peninsula,  he 
tory  of  the  American  stage.  In  1884,  Mr.  had  previously  shown  that  strategic  skill  of 
Barrett  was  most  cordi^ly  welcomed  to  defense  for  which  he  was  famous.  On  his 
London,  England,  where  he  played  in  Irv-  recovery,  he  commanded  the  forces  opposed 
ing's  Lyceum  Theater,  and  was  tendered  a  to  Grant;  and  it  was  through  disobeying  his 
complimeotary  banquet,  at  which  were  many  orders,  that  Pemberton  was  compelled  to 
celebrities.  Barretts  final  union  of  interests  surrender  Vicksburg.  Owing  to  the  inter- 
with  Booth  began  in  Buffalo,  in  1887,  the  prof-  fereuce  of  Davis,  he  requested  to  be  relieved ; 
itsof  the  season  netting  over  J6oo, 000.  Not  but  he  was  reinstated,  after  the  disasters 
long  afterward,  Barrett  had  to  retire  tempo-  that  befell  General  Bragg,  and  was  placed 
rarUyforthesakeofhishealth.  Swellingsap-  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee, 
peared  on  his  neck,  and  two  operations  were  where  he  achieved  his  most  marked  distinc- 
performed  in  Boston.  After  a  time  in  Ger-  tion.  Instead  of  the  dashing  and  offensive 
many,  whither  be  went  to  recuperate,  he  re-  tactics  which  Davis  recommended,  he  main- 
turned  last  summer  to  arrange  with  Booth  tained  a  cautious  policy.  Sherman  found 
for  the  present  season,  in  which,  at  the  time  in  him  a  most  formidable  opponent  during 
of  his  Qeath.  he  had  appeared  in  fourteen  his"  march  to  thesea,"  Johnston  contested 
plays.  every  mile  of  the  ground;  and,  though  stead- 

2I.GENERA1.  Joseph  E.Johnston, oneof  the  ily  forced  to  retreat,  did  so  without  either 
ConfederateGenerals, Washington, D. C., 84.  disorder  or  great  loss.  Johnston  was  re- 
placed by  Hood;  and  the  letter's  army,  which 
adopted  more  offensive  tactics,  was  crushed 
before  Nashville  by  General  Thomas;  and 
Sherman  was  thus  left  unopposed.  Lee  was 
then  given  command;  and.  under  his  orders, 
Johnston  opposed  Sherman's  northward 
march.  However,  tne  backbone  of  the  Con- 
federacy had  been  broken;  and.  although 
at  Averysboro.  Kingston,  and  notably  at 
Bentonville.  Johnston  displayed  consummate 
skill  in  his  offensive  campaign  tactics,  his  ef- 
forts availed  little  to  check  tSe  tide  of  federal 
success,  Lee's  surrender  at  Appomattox  ren- 
dered further  struggle  useless,  and  Johnston 
surrendered  to  Sherman.  Secretary  Stanton 
refused  to  ratify  the  terms  of  surrender  dic- 
tated by  Sherman,  and  linal  terms  were  dic- 
tated by  General  Grant  Johnston  accepted 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  war,  and  enter- 
ed at  once  into  civil  life.  In  1874,  his  disa- 
bilities were  removed.  In  1877  he  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress  from  the  Richmond  district. 
His  last  public  service  was  as  Commissioner 
of  Railroads  under  President  Cleveland. 
nRHFBAi   itvsFPH  p  ioHi«TnTi  General  lohnstOH  was  universallv  rcspccted 

OBNERAL  JOSEPH  E.  JOHSSTOS.  ^^^  admired.     He  was  unobtrusive  in  man- 

Next  to  Robert  E.  Lee,  he  was  the  greatest  ner  and  courteous  in  disposition,  and  he  pos- 
ofthe  six  fuUConfcderate  Generals,  of  whom  sessed  great  strength  of  character  and  ster- 
onlyGcncral  Beauregard  survives.  He  was  ling  integrity.  At  General  Sherman's  fu- 
born  in  February.  1807.  at  Cherry  Grove,  neral  he  acted  as  pall-bearer.  The  day  was 
Va.,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  iSzg,  raw:  and  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  de- 
Lee  being  one  of  his  classmates.  His  first  veloped  into  pneumonia.  The  funeral  ser- 
active  service  was  in  the  Black  Hawk  war —  vices,  on  Marcn  J4th,  were  very  simple,  as  the 
1832.  He  served  as  an  Aide  to  General  Scott  deceased  had  wished  them  to  be,  TheGen- 
in  the  Seminole  war;  and  acquired  distinction  eralwaslaidat  rest  beside  his  wife,  in  Green- 
in  the  Mexican  war,  being  the  first  to  plant  mount  Cemetery,  Baltimore, 
the  flag  upon  the  rampart  at  Chapultopec;  William  A.  Stephens,  pioneer  poet  of 
so  that  when  theCivil  War  broke  out  he  was  Ontario,  Owen  Sound.  Si.  Hiswasthe  tirst 
Quartermaster-General,  On  the  secession  of  book  of  verse  published  in  Upper  Canada, 
his  native  State,  he   resigned   to  enter  the   namely,  in  1S40. 

Confederate  service.  Through  an  old  ani-  22.  t)r.  Windthobst.  leader  of  the  Catho- 
mosity,  Jefferson  Davis  nominated  Johnston  lie  party  in  the  German  Reichstag,  Berlin, 
fourth  on  the  list,  instead  of  first  as  his  for-  78.  He  was  educated  fur  the  ministiy. 
mer  rank  entitled  him  to  be.  He  was  thus  Abandoning  theology,  he  took  up  the  study 
outranked  by  Lee,  Albert  S.  Johnston,  and  of  law.  In  1849  he  was  elected  a  member 
Coo])er.  He'  protested,  but  in  vain;  and  the  of  the  Second  Hanoverian  Chamber,  where 
harsh  feeling  between  him  and  Davis  con-  he  opposed  the  movement  for  German  unity, 
tinned  even  long  after  the  war.  He  render-  In  1851  he  became  President  of  the  Second 
ed  valuable  assistance  to  Beauregard  at  Bull   Chamber.   After  the  annexation  of  Hanover, 
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in  1866,  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Con-  ident  Arthur's  Administration,  United  States 

stituent  Assembly,  and  afterwards  of  the  Minister  to  Denmark,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  66. 

Reichstag,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  General  Count  George  Frederic  Alfred 

Prussian  Lower  House  since  1867.     He  as-  von  Fabrice,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 

sumed  the  leadership  of  the  Ultramontane  Ministry  of  Saxony,  Dresden,  72. 

Centre  party,  and  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Brigadier-General  Hannibal  Day,  Morris- 

the  Catholic  cause.     He  opposed  the  bills  in-  town,  N.  J.,  86.     He  graduated  from  West 

troduced  for  the  development  of  the  German  Point  in  1823,  and  served  in  the  Black  Hawk 

Empire,  notably  the  anti-Socialist  and  tobac-  expedition,  the  Indian  War  in  Florida,  the 

CO  monopoly  bills.     His  dodged  resistance  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War. 

made  him  a  formidable  political  toe,  as  Bis-  26.  John  M.  Douglas,  ex-President  of  the 

marck  himself   had    occasion  to    discover.  Illinois  Central  "Railroad,  Chicago, "111.,  72. 

Though  diminutive  in  stature,  he  was  Intel-  27.  Judge  W.  L.  Avery,  Mount  Clemens, 

lectumly  ajgiant.  Mich.,  77. 

Asa  W.  Clapp,  one  of  the  oldest  ex-Mem-  M.  Baltcheff,  Bulgarian  Minister  of  Fi- 
bers of  Congress,  Portland,  Maine,  85.     He  nance,  shot  by  an  assassin,  Sofia, 
was  a  member  of  the  30th  Congress.    There  Margaret  A.  Lynn,  Cambridge,   Mass. , 
is  livine  only  one  member  of  an  earUer  Con-  112. 
gress,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  the  28th.  General  James  Adams  Ekin,   U.   S.  A., 

23.  Charles  Frank  Chickering,  President  Louisville,  Ky.,  71.  He  served  in  18^4  as 
of  Uie  famous  piano  company.  New  York  Cavalry  Quartermaster  of  the  Army  of  the 
City,  64.  He  invented  the  "new  scale  "now  Potomac,  being  afterward  assij^ned  to  the 
in  general  use.  He  represented  the  firm  at  Quartermaster-General's  Office  m  Washing- 
the  International  Exposition  in  Crystal  Pal-  ton. 

ace,  Hyde  Park,  London;  and,  subsequent-  29.  William  H.  C.  Kerr,  one  of  Canada*s 
ly,  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in  Paris,  in  prominent  lawyers,  New  York  City,  56.  Mr. 
1867,  when  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  Kerr  was  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University, 
was  bestowed  upon  him.  He  organized  the  and  a  man  of  great  legal  ability  and  learn- 
first  musical  festival  in  the  United  States,  ing,  as  well  as  of  broad  classical  culture. 
The  incident  in  his  life  connected  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  of  the  Fourth 
miser,  Paine,  will  be  recalled.  One  day  the  Avenue  Presbjrterian  Church,  New  York 
miser  put  into  Mr.  Chickering's  hands  an  old  City,  65.  He  came  of  an  old  Knickerbocker 
bandanna  handkerchief  containing  a  bundle  family.  At  14,  he  entered  the  University  of 
of  papers.  He  asked  for  no  receipt  or  ac-  the  City  of  New  York,  and  graduated  at  the 
knowledgment.  For  years  Mr.  Chickering  head  of  his  class.  He  married  at  the  age  of 
kept  it  without  knowing  its  contents.  After  21 ;  and  shortly  afterward,  with  his  wife, 
the  death  of  Paine,  it  was  found  to  contain  spent  two  years  traveling  in  Europe  and  the 
$400,000.  East.     He  published  "The  Lands  of  the 

Ex-Governor  Lucius  Robinson,  of  New  Moslem  "  as  a  memento  of  the  tour.  On  his 
York,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  80.  He  was  a  lineal  return,  he  was  made  Professor  of  Greek  in 
descendant  of  Rev.  John  Robinson,  of  Puri-  his  Alma  Mater.  He  helped  to  organize  the 
tan  fame.  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York,  40  years  ago. 

Sir  Patrick  (Mac  Chombaich  de)  Col-  when  only  two  other  branches  existed  in  the 
QUHOUN,  Q.  C,  LL.  D.,  London,  Eng.,  75.  country,  namely  in  Boston  and  Providence. 
He  had  an  extensive  experience  in  the  British  For  the  sake  of  nis  health ,  he  left  New  York ; 
diplomatic  service,  and  wrote  several  trea-  and  in  1859  took  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Rut- 
tises,  among  which  are  ••  Summary  of  Ro-  gers  College,  in  New  Brunswick.  Harvard 
man  Civil  Law"  and  "Mediaeval  Roman  made  him  a  D.  D.,  though  he  had  not  at- 
Law."  tended  a  theological  seminary,  and  was  not 

24.  General  Daniel  H.  Wells,  of  the  Nau-  licensed  to  preach.  He  was  licensed,  how- 
voo  legion.  Counselor  of  the  Twelve  Apos-  ever,  in  1859;  and,  in  1861,  was  called  to  the 
ties,  and  a  trusted  official  of  tlie  Mormon  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Brunswick, 
Church,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  acting  both  as  teacher  and  pastor.     His  at- 

General  John  C.  Lee,  Toledo,  Ohio.     He  tainments  in  Greek  were  of  the  highest  or- 

commanded  the  District  of  the  South  Poto-  der.     In  1863,  he  was  unanimously  called  to 

mac  in   the  war,  and  he  took  part  in  the  the  Fourth  Avenue   Presbyterian  Church, 

Shenandoah  campaign.    AtChancellorsville,  New  York.     In  1870,  he  was  made  Chancel- 

in  1863,  he  was  on  the  right,  and  did  much  lor  of  the  University.     His  activity  in  many 

to  stay  the  tide  of  rebel  success.     Severe  ill-  spheres  of  literary  and  Christian  work,  was 

ness  in  his  family  compelled  his  resignation  unbounded;    and    he    was    identified    with 

in  May,  1863.     In  1867,  he  was  elected  Lieu-  every  important  movement  for  the  purifica- 

tenant-Governor  of  Ohio  on  the  Republican  tion  and  moral  health  of  the  city.     His  posi- 

ticket.  tion  on  the  temperance  question  is  so  marked 

Colonel  John  W.  Avery,  of  the  8th  Regi-  that  his  own  words  will  best  outline  it:  **Jesus 

ment  of  the  Home  Guard,  known  during  the  and  His  disciples  used  wine  ;  hence  I  do  not 

war  as  the  "Washington  Grays,"  Brooklyn,  hesitate    to  use    it.     But    1    condemn    the 

N.  Y.,  76.  drinking  of  spirituous  liquors  as  always  in- 

Captain  Coquilhat,  Vice-Governor  of  the  jurious,  and  nence  so  of  all  wines  mixed 
Congo  State,  Boma,  West  Africa,  48.  Stan-  with  brandy,  etc.  I  also  condemn  all  treat- 
ley  used  to  call  him  *'  my  lion.**  ing  as  an  action  of  excess.     I  hold  that  to 

25.  Dr.  James  P.  Wickersham,  under  Pres-  preach  total  abstinence  in  order  to  prevent 
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excess,  is  contrary  to  Christ's  example,  who.   istry,  he  was  returned  for  Lichfidd,  advocat' 
when  a  toUl   abstinence   society,  existed  in  .ing  the  Anti-Cora   Law  Leslie,  and  free 
Palestine— which  also  prohibited  marriage —   trade  principles.     In  1846,  the  death  of  his 
began  His  career  by  making  wine  at  a  wed-    father  transferred  him  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
ding!     I   hold   that   total   abstinence,  as  a    In  i8;i.  he  succeeded  Lord  Palme rston  in 
rule  or   law,    cannot   be   preached   without   the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  retired  with  the 
alienating  sensible   men   from   the  religion    Russell  Ministry  in   1852.     In   1855,  he  be- 
that  preaches  it."     He  said :   "  I  assert  that   came  the  leader  of  the  Ministerial  party  in 
the  total  abstinence   system   is  false   in  its 
philosophy,   contrary   to   revealed   religion, 
and   harmful   to  the   best   interests  of  this 
country,     I  also  charge  upon  this  system  the 
gTOwtti  of  drunkenness  m  our  land,  and  a 
general    demoralization     among     religious 
communities."     Dr.  Crosby  was,  from   the 
first.  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime,     He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on 
the  Revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith.     He 
had  been  offered  nomination  for  Congress, 
but  refused   it.     President  Lincoln  offered 
him  the  Ministry  to  Greece,  in  1S61,  but  he 
declined  that  ^so. 

31.  Ex-Congressman  To  SI  Ad  B.  Grinnrll, 
founder  of  the  town  tnat  bore  his  name. 
GriancU,  Iowa,  b%.  carl  gbanville 

John  Maitland  Macdonald,  geologistsnd 
mming  expert,  cousin  of  the  Canadian  Pre-    the  Lords.     In  1B65,  he  was  made  warden 
roier,  and  a  classmate   of  the  explorer  Liv-   of  the  Cinque  Ports.     In   186S.  he  became 
inestone,  FortSmith,  Ark.  ColonialSecretaryunder Mr.Gladstone;and, 

Mrs.  Phiebe  Campbell.  Dexter,  Me.,  103.     in  1870.  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for  For- 

Colonel  Albert  S.  Pollansbeb,  Captain  of  eiga  Affairs.  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement 
the  leading  company  of  the  6th  Massachu-  from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  in 
setts  Regiment,  attacked  by  the  mob  inBal-  1875,  gave  Ear!  Granville  that  position.  In 
timore,  while  on  the  way  to  Washington  at  1880.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  returned  to  power; 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  whereon   Lord   Granville  was  again   made 

Granville  George  Leveson-Gower,  sec-  Foreign  Secretary,  Ttie  Earl  possessed,  in 
ond  Earl  of  Granville,  London,  Eng..  75.  an  eminent  degree,  tact,  courtesy,  firmness. 
He  was  returned  as  Member  for  Morpeth  in  and  dignity.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
1837.  In  184.1.  he  was  appointed  Under-  the  deceased  nobleman  was  riding  with  the 
■  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Lord  Mel-  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  when  the  Tatter  was 
bounie.    After  the  breaking  up  of  that  Min-   thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
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LAST  MOMENTS  OF  MOZART.        »ng  which  first  insured  his  fame  was 

the  "  Last  Day  of  a  Condemned  Man, 

OUR  frontispiece  in  this  number  is  exhibited  in  i86g.  Removing  to  Paris 
a  reproduction  of  Munk^csy's  fa-  in  1872,  he  soon  found  great  favor. 
mous  painting,  called  "  Last  Mo-  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  living 
ments  of  Mozart."  The  artist,  Mihdly  painters,  and  has  been  the  recipient  of 
(Michael)  Munk5csy,wasbornin  Hun-  many  honors  in  different  lands.  His 
garyini846.  For  a  while  he  was  a  pu-  works  are  very  numerous,  the  most 
pil  of  the  Vienna  Academy,  and  later  prominent  being  "  Last  Day  of  a  Con- 
of FranzAdaminMunich.    Thcpaint-  demned  Man"  (1869);    "Milton  Die- 
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taring  Paradise  Lost"  (1878);  "Christ  with  Washington;  and,  through  his 
Before  Pilate  "(188 1);  "Christ  on  Cal-  personal  influence  and  munificence, 
vary"  (1883-4);  and  "  Last  Moments  of  the  sufferings  of  the  patriots  at  Valley 
Mozart,"  painted  in  1885,  and  now  in  Forge  were  largely  mitigated, 
possession  of  General  R.  A.  Alger,  of  The  mother  of  the  subject  of  our 
Detroit.  The  great  musician  died  on  sketch  was  a  devout  Catholic;  but  the 
the  5th  of  December,  1791.  He  had  son  was  brought  up,  and  has  remained, 
composed  a  requiem  to  be  sung  at  his  a  staunch  Presbyterian.  Mr.  Blaine 
own  funeral;  and  his  friends,  the  day  had  the  incalculable  advantage  of  a 
before  his  death,  gathered  to  rehearse  good  early  training.  He  was  prepared 
fragments  of  it  with  him.  It  is  this  for  college  under  the  instruction  of 
scene  which  the  artist  has  depicted.  William  Lyons,  a  cultured  English 
Mozart,  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  and  gentleman;  and  entered  Washington 
clothed  in  a  yellowdressing-gown, with  College,  in  his  native  county,  where 
his  legs  wrapped  in  a  woolen  blanket,  he  graduated  in  1847.  His  intellect 
is  the  central  figure.  The  pallor  of  matured  at  a  remarkably  early  age. 
death  is  already  on  his  face.  In  ten-  It  is  said  that  he  could  recite  "  Plu- 
der  sympathy,  behind  him,  stands  his  tarch's  Lives "  when  nine  years  old, 
wife;  and,  at  his  right,  half  obscured  and  he  entered  college  halls  at  the  age 
in  the  shadow  that  is  falling  upon  him,  of  thirteen.  His  taste  lay  in  the  line 
is  his  little  boy.  On  tjie  left  of  the  of  historical  study,  though  he  was  pro- 
picture,  stand  the  group  of  singers,  ficient  in  literature  and  mathematics; 
their  souls  absorbed  in  the  spirit  of  and,  in  the  college  literary  society, 
the  piece,  and  oblivious  to  the  touch-  often  a  training  school  for  the  wider 
ing  scene  before  them;  while,  in  the  duties  of  a  statesman's  career, he  gave 
background,  standing  by  the  piano,  bright  promise  of  that  political  far- 
one  of  them  leaning  upon  it,  are  a  few  sightedness  and  organizing  capacity 
of  the  friends,  intently  watching  the  for  which  he  is  now  so  distmguished. 
master's  features,  while  a  mournful  After  leaving  college  he  engaged  in 
anxiety  is  depicted  on  their  own.  As  teaching;  and  it  was  while  on  the  staff 
the  music  softly  dies  away,  the  right  of  the  Western  Military  Institute,  at 
hand  of  the  master  ceases  to  beat  the  Blue  Lick  Springs,  Kentucky,  that  he 
time;  and  a  leaf  of  the  score,  which  first  met  Miss  Harriet  Stan  wood,  of 
his  left  hand  had  held,  slips  away  from  Maine,  whom  he  afterward  made  his 
the  grasp  too  feeble  to  retain  it  longer,  wife.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  ap- 
The  scene  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  pointed  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania 
passing  of  a  great  soul;  and  the  artist  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  Philadel- 
has  portrayed  it  with  profound  truth  phia;and,during  two  years, discharged 
and  sympathy.  his  duties  there  with  marked  ability. 

By  kind  permission  of  Messrs.  Wil-  In  1854  he  removed  to  Augusta,  the 
liam  O'Leary  &  Co.,  art  dealers,  of  State  capital  of  Maine,  which  has  since 
Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  our  re-  been  his  home.  Here,  a  short  jour- 
production  is  taken  from  an  etching  nalistic  career  as  editor  of  the  Kenne- 
made  by  Armand  Nathey.  bee  Journal  proved  the  stepping-stone 

«^i.T    vA.^r-r.  ^   r>T  ATUTr*  ^^^  ^^^  cutrance  into    the    political 

HON.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE.  ^rena.     He  had    found    the    sphere 

James  Gillespie  Blaine,  for  many  within  which  his  ready  faculties  could 
years  the  prime  moving  power  of  the  best  realize  themselves;  and,  in  less 
Republican  party,  was  born  at  West  than  three  years,  the  political  horizon 
Brownsville,  in  Washington  County,  of  the  State  reflected  on  all  sides  a 
Pennsylvania,  on  January  31st,  1830.  coloring  which  was  due  to  his  master- 
From  his  paternal  ancestors  he  inher-  ing  influence. 

ited  those  energetic  qualities  of  char-  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
acter,  of  which  a  mixed  Scotch  and  the  movement  that  led  to  the  forma- 
Irish  blood  is  regarded  as  the  symbol,  tion  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was 
His  great-grandfather,  a  man  of  am-  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Re- 
ple  means,  was  an  officer  during  the  publican  National  Convention  in  1^56. 
Revolution,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  His  broad  and  fervid  utterances  in  the 
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presentation  of  his  report  at  a  public  stance  of  Mr.  Blaine's  propositions, 
meeting  on  his  return  home,  were  the  and  fixes  the  apportionment  on  a  basis 
first  revelations  of  his  powers  as  a  of  population  instead  of  voters, 
platform  speaker.  In  1857  he  became  The  reconstruction  bill,  as  reported 
editor  of  the  Portland  Advertiser^  but  by  Mr.  Stevens,  abolished  civil  gov- 
gave  up  editorial  work  on  being  elect-  ernment  in  the  South,  establishing 
ed  to  the  Legislature.  From  1858  to  military  government  instead.  This 
1862,  he  had  a  seat  in  the  State  legis-  attitude  toward  the  South,  Mr.  Blaine 
lative  halls,  the  last  two  years  serving  strongly  opposed,  contending  that  a 
as  Speaker.  In  1858  he  was  appoint-  military  government  should  be  only  a 
ed  chairman  of  the  State  Com»mittee;  temporary  expedient  until  such  time 
and,  in  that  position,  for  twenty  years,  as  the  Southern  States  should  re-es- 
moulded  the  political  destinies  of  the  tablish  civil  government  by  available 
Republican  party  in  Maine.  methods  that  should  be  prescribed. 

In  1862,  he  was  transferred  to  the  He,  therefore,  proposed  what  is  known 
Federal  Congress,  where  he  remained  as  the  "  Blaine  Amendment,"  provid- 
continuously  during  seven  terms,  ex-  ing  that  when  any  of  the  States  that 
erting  an  ever  increasing  influence,  had  been  in  rebellion  should  assent 
He  did  not  at  first  take  a  prominent  to  the  14th  amendment,  and  adopt  an 
part  in  debate,  but  only  gradually  ac-  impartial  suffrage  independent  of  race 
quired  his  reputation  in  this  direction,  or  color,  it  should,  on  the  approval  of 
His  powers  rest  upon  a  careful  study  Congress,  be  admitted  to  representa- 
of  political  history,  ^curate  knowl-  tion.  This  was  carried  after  some 
edge  of  the  careers  of  public  men,  struggle,  and  was  the  basis  upon  which 
and  a  remarkable  memory,  qualities  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  fin- 
which  could  alone  give  him  that  quick-    ished. 

ness  of  repartee,  that  aptness  of  illus-  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  strong  opponent 
tration,  and  that  fearlessness  of  attack,  of  the  theory  that  the  public  debt 
which  are  the  basis  of  his  effectiveness  should  be  paid  in  greenbacks;  and,  in 
and  facility  as  a  debater.  1868,  he  was  the  first  member  of  Con- 

During  the  war,  he  was  earnest  in  gress  to  openly  combat  the  doctrine, 
maintaining  a  vigorous  policy;  but  It  was  largely  through  his  influence 
opposed  all  measures  that  were  not  at  that  the  treaty  of  1870  with  Great 
once  judicious  and  practical.  While  Britain  was  concluded,  whereby  the 
contending  that  all  the  resources  of  doctrine  of  "once  a  British  subject, 
the  nation  should  be  used,  he  yet  op-  always  a  British  subject "  was  aban- 
posed  the  extreme  measure  of  an  ab-  doned.  The  treaty  established  the 
solute  conscription.  American  doctrine,  that  all  citizens, 

From  1865  to  1869,  during  the  in-  whether  naturalized  or  native,  are  en- 
terval  of  reconstruction  of  the  South-  titled  to  equal  rights  of  protection 
em  States,  Mr.  Blaine's  influence  in   abroad. 

Congress  was  very  prominent.  He  In  1869,  Mr.  Blaine  was  chosen 
opposed  the  proposition  of  Thaddeus  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  tives,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  No 
on  Reconstruction,  namely,  to  appor-  other  Speaker,  in  the  annals  of  the 
tion  the  representation  of  the  re-ad-  House,  has  discharged  his  duties  with 
mitted  States  according  to  the  number  greater  brilliancy.  His  thorough  prac- 
of  voters.  Though,  said  he,  this  would  tical  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law, 
prevent  the  South  from  securing  rep-  and  the  readiness,  firmness,  and  im- 
resentation  for  the  blacks  unless  the  partiality  of  his  decisions,  won  for  him 
blacks  were  made  voters,  yet  it  would  universal  respect.  The  Democrats 
radically  change  the  apportionment  secured  control  of  the  House  in  1874, 
for  the  Northern  States,  because  the  and  Mr.  Blaine  found  himself  leader 
ratio  between  voters  and  population  of  a  minority.  During  the  stormy 
varied  widely  in  different  sections  in  debates  of  the  session  preceding  the 
those  States.  The  matter  was  settled  presidential  election  of  1876,  he  stood 
by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  out  as  the  most  prominent  figure.  A 
Constitution,  which  embodies  the  sub-  general  amnesty  bill  was  proposed, 
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removing  the  political  disabilities  im-  is  to  restrict  their  immigration,  in  or- 

posed  by  the  14th  amendment  upon  der  to  protect  the  labor  of  America 

those  who  had  participated    in   the  against  the  servile  labor  of  China. 
Rebellion.     Mr.  Blaine's  impassioned       At  the  presidential  convention  of 

speech,  making  an  exception  in  the  1880,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 

case  of  Jefferson  Davis,  excited  the  our    history,    the    struggle    centred 

strongest  feeling  throughout  the  coun-  around  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Blaine 

try,  and  will  be  long  remembered.  and  a  third  term  for  General  Grant 

About  this  period,  Mr.  Blaine  was  There  were  36  ballots,  the  first  stand- 
personally  assailed  by  the  tongue  of  ing :  Grant  304,  Blaine  284,  Sherman 
slander.  It  was  alleged  that  he  had  93,  Edmunds  34,  Washbume  30,  Win- 
received  large  pecuniary  remunera-  dom  10,  Garfield  i.  On  the  last  bal- 
tion  both  from  the  Union  Pacific  and  lot,  a  union  of  the  supporters  of  Blaine 
the  Little  Rock  &  Fort  Smith  Rail-  and  Sherman  gave  the  nomination  to 
roads  for  services,  the  nature  of  which  General  Garfield.  In  the  latter's  Cab- 
was,  however,  never  defined,  thus  us-  inet,  Mr.  Blaine  became  Secretary  of 
ing  his  position  in  the  House  as  a  State.  In  less  than  ten  months,  the 
means  of  personal  profit.  Mr.  Blaine's  assassination  of  President  Garfield  cut 
answer  was  a  thorough  vindication  of  short  the  effective  administration  of 
his  personal  honor  and  integrity.  which  Secretary  Blaine  had  already 

He  lost  the  presidential  nomination  given  promise.     In  his  foreign  policy, 

at  the  convention  of  1876,  Governor  he  aimed  at  preserving  peace  upon 

Hayes  securing  it  by  a  union  of  the  the  American  cotltinent,  and  develop- 

supporters  of  all  candidates  opposing  ing  trade  with  the  various  American 

Mr.  Blaine.    The  latter  was,  however,  countries.     It  was  as  a  means  to  the 

the  most  prominent  candidate;  and,  first  end,  that  he  proposed  a  Peace 

at  the  7th  ballot,  had  351  votes  out  Congress,  to  assemble  at  Washington, 

of  a  total  of  754,  lacking  only  28  of  a  composed  of  representatives  of    all 

majority.  the  independent  Powers  in  North  and 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Blaine  was  South  America,  who  should  formulate 
appointed  Senator  to  fill  the  unex-  plans  that  would  render  the  horrors 
pired  term  of  Senator  Morrill,  who  of  international  war  on  this  continent 
had  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  permanently  impossible,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  Cab-  acceptance  of  arbitration.  Invitations 
inet  of  President  Hayes.  The  follow-  were  issued  for  the  24th  of  November, 
in^  winter,  he  was  elected  for  the  en-  1882;  and  all  of  the  American  Powers 
sumg  term.  He  took  strong  ground  but  two  had  accepted,  when  the  sue- 
on  financial  questions,  strenuously  cessor  of  Secretary  Blaine,  a  member 
opposing  the  perpetuation  of  an  irre-  of  President  Arthur's  Cabinet,  aban- 
deemable  paper  currency,  and  the  de-  doned  the  project, 
terioration  of  silver  coinage.  The  With  regard  to  the  control  of  the 
development  of  American  shipping  Panama  Canal,  the  Repoiblic  of  Col- 
has  long  been  one  of  his  favorite  pro-  ombia  had  suggested  to  the  Powers 
jects ;  and  his  present  plans  for  the  of  Europe,  that  they  should  unite  in 
building  up  of  our  trade  with  Brazil  guaranteeing  the  absolute  neutrality 
and  other  Latin- American  countries,  of  the  route.  To  this  policy  Mr.  Blaine 
are  only  the  continuation  of  a  policy  gave  vehement  opposition ;  and  his 
he  had  advocated  in  1878.  In  that  memorable  circular  letter  was  issued, 
year,  he  urged  the  granting  of  a  sub-  resenting  European  interference,  and 
sidy  for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  maintaining  American  rights  of  con- 
steamers  to  Brazil,  pointing  out  that  trol  over  all  American  enterprises. 
England  and  France  had  built  up  their  In  the  resulting  correspondence,  Mr. 
immense  trade  in  this  way.  His  posi-  Blaine  firmly  insisted  that  "  it  is  the 
tion  on  the  Chinese  question  is  clearly  fixed  purpose  of  the  United  States  to 
put  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Sen-  consider  the  isthmus  canal  question  as 
ate,  in  1879.  It  being  impossible  to  an  American  question,  to  be  dealt  with 
assimilate  the  Chinese  to  our  people  and  decided  by  the  American  Govern- 
and  institutions,  the  only  course  left  ments." 
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In  December,  iS8i,  after  the  death  decisive.     The  election  resulted  in  a 

of  President  Garfield,  Mr.  Blaine,  for  Democratic  victory,  being  determined 

the  first  time  in  twenty-three  years,  by  the  result  in   New  York   State, 

was  out  of  public  ofSce.     He  immedi-  which  was  lost  to  Mr.  Blaine  by  1,047 

ately  began  his  elaborate  historical  votes. 

work,  "  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"       He  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 

which  he  had  no  doubt  had  in  mind  paign  of  1886,  in  Maine,  sharply  criti- 

for  some  time,  but  for  which  no  better  cising  the  Democratic  Administration, 

opportunity  than  the  present  lull  in  particularly  on  the  tariff  and  fisheries 

his  political  duties  had  offered  itself,  questions.     On  the  election  of  Presi- 

This  work  comprises  a  concise  resume  dent  Harrison,  Mr.  Blaine  was  again 

of  the  earlier  political  history  of  our  intrusted  with  the  portfolio  of  State, 

country,  covering  200  pages  ;   while  and  his  strong  hand  is  seen  in  all  the 

the  important  period  from  Lincoln  to  important  movements  that  mark  the 

Garfield  is  treated  with  elaborate  de-  Republican  Administration  of  to-day. 

tail.     The  first  volume  came  out  in  On  the  question  of  the  seal  fisheries 

1884,  the  second  in  1886.    It  is  written  in  Behring  Sea,  in  the  attempt  to  de- 

in  a  bright  and   pleasing  style,  the  velop  trade  relations  with  the  other 

brilliancy  of  which  has  not  rendered  independent  countries  of  North  and 

necessary  any  sacrifice  of  strict  im-  South  America  by  means  of  reciproc- 

partiality  in  portraiture  or  narrative,  ity  treaties,  his  policy  is  marked  by  a 

Mr.  Blaine  received  the  Republican  firm  determination,  and  withal  a  jeal- 

nomination  for  PreSdent  at  the  con-  ous  pride,  in  maintaining  the  suprem- 

vention  of   1884,  in  Chicago,     From  acy  and  dignity  of  the  American  Com- 

the  first  ballot,  he  led;  the  fourth  was  monwealth. 
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GIFT  made  well  as  in  those  articles  which  are  de- 

recently   by  signed  more  particularly  to  gratify 

Mr.  Freder-  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  rich  and  cul- 

ick  Stearns,  tured  daimio. 

to  the  De-  In  the  limits  of  a  short  article,  it 
troit  Muse-  would  be  impossible  to  describe  ex- 
um  of  Art,  of  haustively  even  one  department  of  so 
a  large  and  large  a  collection.  We  intend,  how- 
varied  col-  ever,  to  take  examples  from  one  or 
lection  of  Ja-  two  branches  o£  Japanese  industry, 
panese  ob-  which,  to  artisans,  may  serve  as  a  hint 
jects  of  art,  of  the  ways  in  which  the  beautiful 
is  one  the  may  be  combined  with  the  useful, 
value  of  without  detriment  to  either  qua!- 
which   will  ity. 

:iated  as  our  One  of  the  best  examples  of  metal 

and  metal  work  is  the  sword,  since  that  weapon 

workers  become  more  familiar  with  it,  has  more  care  bestowed  on  its  mann- 

and  understand  the  wealth  of  sugges-  facture  than  almost  any  other  article, 

tions  in  decoration  that  may  be  de-  Previous  to  the  Revolution  of   1868, 

rived  from  it.  the  sword  was  carried  by  every  noble- 

The  Japanese  artisan  is  not  only  a  man,ordaimio,and  by  eveiysamurai. 

workman — he  is  also  an  artist  in  the  These  latter  were  a  class  of  men  who 

true  sense  of  the  word;  and  the  result  were  warriors  by  profession  and  her- 

of  the  artistic  feeling  that  is  so  char-  edity;  and  both  classes  took  the  great- 

acteristic  of  these  people  is  evident  in  est  pride  in  their  swords.     It  was  cus- 

thelr  simplest  domestic  utensils,  as  tomary  to  carry  two — the  Katana,  or 
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bamboo  surrounding  the  guard,  and 
'"■  a  flowering  plum  branch  of  dark  alloy 

long  sword,  for  offense  and  defense;  (shibu-ichi),  with  flowers  of  gold  in 
and  the  Wakizashi,  or  small  swqrd,  the  high  relief.  On  the  reverse  is  just 
guardian  of  the  owner's  honor,  and  one  little  bud  from  the  same  branch 
the  weapon  with  which  hari-kari  was  peeping  out  from  under  the  bamboo. 
committed.  On  these  two  weapons  Yet  another  (No.  in.)  is  of  a  different 
and  their  different  parts,  the  guard,  style.  It  is  made  of  iron,  in  the  con- 
scabbard,  etc..  was  lavished  all  the  ventionalized  form  of  a  crab,  with  its 
skill  of  the  best  artists.  For  the  men  ^egs  and  claws  extended  and  jomed 
who  made  them  ranked  as  artists,  and  to  form  the  outer  circle  of  the  guard; 
signed  the  blades.  while  the  haft  of  the  sword  penetrates 

In  the  collection  already  referred  the  centre  of  the  crab's  body.  The 
to,  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  eyes  are  spots  of  gold  inserted  in  the 
in  metal  work  is  the  array  of  sword  iron. 

guards  (tsuba),  and  other  component       Here  is  one  (No.  i.)  with  a  beautiful 
parts  of    the   handle  and  scabbard,   design  of  a  chrysanthemum  filling  the 
These  are  all  of  metal,  wrought,  chis-  nm  of  theguard.     The  interstices  he- 
eled, inlaid  with  alloys  of  gold,  silver, 
and  copper,  in  endless  variety  of  color, 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  with  mother- 
of-pearl.      In   the  decoration  of  the 
sword  guard  itself,  some  theme  is  se- 
lected which  lends  itself  readily  to  the 
peculiar  circular  shape  of  the  guard; 
and  these  themes,  or  "motifs,"  are  ^■ 

carried  out  with  the  greatest  care  on  tween  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  cut 
both  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  guard,   away,  and  the  flowers  and  buds  are 

Here  is  one  guard  (No.  iv.)  made  of  colored  with  yellow  gold, 
yellow  bronze,  with  a  crane  on  one       For  others  of  the  guards,  earth,  air, 
side,  in  relief,  beside  a  stream  and  pine  and  water  have  been  ransacked   to 
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furnish  themes  of  decoration;  and  we  couple  of  fish,  hke  one  of  the  signs  of 
find  insects,  birds,  flowers,  vines,  and  the  zodiac,  a  deer  in  red  bronze,  or 
dragons  pressed  into  the  service,  and  simply  a  joint  or  two  of  bamboo  with 
cunningly  reproduced  in  many  colored  its  graceful  leaves. 
alloys,  in  relief  or  intaglio ;  while  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  smaller 
others,  again,  have  only  geometrical  pieces  of  elaborately  ornamented  met- 
designs,  wrought  out  with  surprising  al  work,  hammered,  chiseled,  or  in- 
care  and  grace,  in  open  work  or  dam-  laid,  that  the  Japanese  display  their 


In  our  illustration  of  the  four  guards 
mentioned  above,  the  background  is  * 

filled  in  with  crests  or  seals  of  noble 
families  in  Japan.  These  are  of  sim- 
ple geometrical  designs,  or  conven- 
tionalized outlines  of  flowers,  etc.,  and 

it  is  easy  to  see  how  even  these  sim-  skill.  There  are  larger  and  more 
pie  designs  can  be  utilized  for  pur-  substantial  works  that  merit  as  much 
poses  of  decoration.     But  our  work-   notice. 

men,  before  they  can  profit  by  such  Here  are  iron  kettles  (No,  x.)  cast 
suggestions,  must  catch  the  feeling  in  a  mould  of  sand,  but  with  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  casting  left.  The 
moulder  has  appreciated  the  artistic 
form  assumed  by  the  molten  melal, 
and  has  forborne  to  touch  it  with  ham- 
mer, file,  or  graver.  Indeed,  so  decora- 
tive are  some  of  the  jagged  seams  and 
rough  edges  left,  that  one  rather  sus- 
pects them  to  be  the  result  of  studied 
negligence.  There  are  several  of 
y,_  these  rough  and  clumsy,  but  attrac- 

tive kettles  in  this  collection,  besides 
for  decoration  which  has  always  char-  others  of  very  nearly  the  same  model, 
acterized  the  Japanese.  It  is  not  suf-  which  have  beautifully  worked  de- 
ficient to  copy  them — in  fact  many  of  signs  of  incised  bronze  upon  their 
their  designs  would  be  quite  unsuit-  sides.  One  has  morning-glories  train- 
able to  our  purposes,  if  copied;  but  ing  around  in  very  high  relief,  the 
when  we  learn,  as  the  Japanese  have,  flowers  burnished  in  places, 
to  go  to  Nature  for  our  inspirations,  Other  metal  work  of  various  kinds 
we  shall  at  last  have  decoration  that  and  designs  is  here  in  abundance, 
is  worthy  to  be  so  considered.  suggesting  all  kinds  of  ideas  which 

The  tip  of  the  handle  of  the  sword,  might  be  of  much  service  to  our  own 
and  the  ring  at  the  base  of  the  handle, 
are  also  of  metal,  and  no  less  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  ornamentation  of 
these  small  pieces  than  on  the  guard 
itself  A  favorite  design  is  that  of  a 
dragon,  partially  concealed  by  clouds 
or  waves,  and  with  only  portions  of 
his  body  appearing  at  intervals.  Here 
again  the  colored  alloys  are  used  with 
great  effect  on  the  groundwork  of  iron 
or  bronze.     On  one  (No.  v.)  a  lobster,  ^"'' 

beautifully  modeled  and  studied,  ap-  metal  workers  and  designers.  It  is 
pears  in  high  relief,  in  gold,  on  a  dark  impossible  in  this  short  article,  to  en- 
background.  Another  {No,  vi.)  is  sur-  ter  into  the  technique,  or  method  of 
rounded  with  a  flight  of  swallows,  pois-  working  these  various  metals  and  al- 
ing,  turning,  or  darting  in  swift  pursuit  loys,  or  into  the  ways  of  producing  the 
of  some  insect ;  while  others  show  a  different,  surfaces   and  effects.     But 
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artificers  who  wish  to  profit  by  the  which  would  hardly  be  suitable  else- 
suggestions  of  these  Japanese  produc-  where.    One  of  those  {No.  vii.)  shown 
tions,  will,  by  visiting  the  Museum,  in  our  illustration,  is  a  rat  creeping  up 
and  studying  the   works  for   them-  through  a  coil  of  rope.     The  action  of 
selves,  get  a  much  better  understand-  the  rat  is  most  lifelike,  as,  with  one 
ingof  the  methods  used  in  producing  foot  poised  in  the  air,  it  looks  around 
them,  than  they  could  possibly  derive  for  possible  danger  before  venturing 
from   pages  of  written    description,  further.     The   texture  of  its   fur  is 
Potters    and   wood-carvers,  too,  will  beautifully  reproduced,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently studied  from  nature,  curiously 
contrasting    with    the    conventional 
forms  that  are  given  to  animals  in 
some  of  the  other  Japanese  works. 
The  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  this 
j  •>*  little  "  netsukg  "  is  very  great,  as  it  is 

carefully  finished  in  every  part;  the 
strands  of  the  rope,  and  even  the  rings 
00  the  rat's  tail,  being  plainly  shown, 
[^  although  the  carving  is  not  twice  the 

size  of  the  illustration. 
readily  understand  the  work  that  is      Hereisanother  (No.  viii.)of  ayoung 
00  exhibition,  when  they  see  it,  so  coolie  amusing  himself  with  playing 
that  any  description  of  the  "  modus  on  a  flute,  as  he  lies  lazily  and  com- 
operandi "  would  be  superfluous.  fortably  across  the  back  of  a  buffalo; 

Turning  our  attention  to  one  of  the  while  another  (No.  ix.^isa  fanciful  fig- 
other  cases,  we  find  it  filled  with  small,  ure  of  a  manikin  clinging  closely  to  the 
but  beautifully  carved  pieces  of  wood  back  of  a  little  fish  whose  tail  curls 
and  ivory.     These  are  "netsuk^s,"  or  round  to  its  side,  and  makes  a  loop  to 

buttons.     They  are  generally  in  the    

form  of  some  fanciful  gr»J  ^ 

or  of  an  animal,  and, ' 
represent  a  well  known 
die.  The  netsuk^  is  i 
tobacco  pouch,  pipe-hol 
pen-case,  by  silken  cordi 
thrust  into  the  folds  ( 
where  it  affords  sufficie 
the  articles  it  is  intend 
It  is  not  as  much  used  : 
was  before  the  genera 
European  dress  by  the  1 
for  it  is  unsuitable  to  Ei 
and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  none  but  the  better 
classes  can  afford  these 
small  but  costly  carv- 
ings. These  netsuk^s 
are  always  most  care- 
fully finished,  as,  in  fact, 
is  all  the  better  kind  of 
Japanese  work  of  every 
description.  But  in  the| 
netsuk^  the  artist  has 
given  more  play  to  his. 
fancy  than  in  even  the| 
sword  guards,andhein- 
dulges  in  humorous  con- 
ceits and  quaint   ideas 
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which  to  attach  the  silken  cord.    Some  mouthpiece  rising  from  the  upper  end. 
of  the  netsukfe  are  made  of  wood;  Another  one,  of  deel-'s  horn,  is  very 
some, ofbone;  others,of  amber.  Some  much  larger,  and  probably  older,  as  it 
are  in  the  form  of  insects  or  vegeta-  contains  a  large  pipe  such  as  is  con- 
bles.     There  is  one  in  the  form  of  a  sidered  "bad  form  "  among  the  Tap- 
couple  of  gourds;  anesc  of  the  present  day.     The  horn 
another,  a  life-siz-  is  nearly  straight,  about  two  feet  in 
ed  snail;   several,  length,  and  is  carved  in  the  shape  of 
of  genii  or  spirits  a  snake,   into   the   mouth  of   which 
of  various  kinds;  the  pipe  is  thrust.     Though-  almost 
and  one  depicts  a  straight,  the  horn  is  not  quite  so;  and 
monkey  stealing  a  it  curves  and  twists  slightly  around  the 
farmer's  dinner  as  stem  of  the  pipe  in  a  most  realistic 
he  lies  asleep.    In  way.     Mr.  Stearns  was  assured  that 
fact,  any  thing  and  this  was  a  very  unusual  form  of  pipe- 
everything  seems  case — in  fact,  quite  a  novelty  to  the 
to    serve    as    a  Japanese  to  whom  he  showed  it;  but 


theme  for  the  Ja-  it  is  a  very  interesting  instance  of 
panese  artist  to  adapting  the  decoration  to  the  shape 
work  out  in  ivory  of  the  object  to  be  carved, 
or  wood,  and  all  These  small  pieces,  however,  are 
his  productions  not  the  only  examples  of  carving  in 
are  most  carefully  the  collection.  There  are  many  arti- 
finished.  cles  made  of  joints  and  sections  of 

The  Japanese  bamboo,  which  have  more  or  less  carv- 
pipe  cases  also  ing  about  them.  The  bamboo  is  io- 
show  much  decor-  valuable  to  the  Japanese,  and  is  con- 
ation, an  dare  good  stantly  employed  by  them  to  make 
instances  of  how  household  vessels,  flower -pots,  etc. 
the  ornamenta-  One  of  their  favorite  methods  of 
tion  is  suited  to  house -decoration  is  to  arrange  flowers 
the  shape  of  the  or  branches  of  trees  in  their  rooms; 
object  to  be  carv-  and,  for  this  purpose,  they  construct 
ed.  The  pipe  it-  all  sorts  of  damty  and  tasteful  flower 
self  is  long  and  jars  and  pots,  many  of  them  of  bara- 
slender,  and  the  boo.  One  very  quaint  example  of  this, 
case  is  simply  a  is  an  arrangement  of  two  buckets, 
stripof  horn, bone,  each  made  from  a  joint  of  bamboo, 
or  wood,  with  a  connected  by  a  cord  passing  over  a 
deep  groove  in  it  wheel,  such  as  would  be  suspended 
to  contain  the  over  a  well.  The  surface  of  the  bam- 
pipe.  The  one  in  boo  has  been  colored  a  rich  brown, 
our  illustration  is  and  the  decorator  has  cut  his  design 
made  of  a  piece  of  through  this,  into  the  light-colored 
deer's  horn,  near-  wood  beneath,  and  so  reproduced  a 
ly  straight,  about  vine  which  winds  gracefully  around 
seven  inches  long,  the  two  buckets.  Other  examples  of 
The  large,  rough  carving  out  of  solid  blocks  of  wood, 
end  of  the  horn  or  in  intaglio  or  relief,  or,  as  in  the 
has  been  left;  and  case  above,  merely  cutting  through 
the  base  is  carved  the  surface  color,  abound  in  great  var- 
"'■  in  circles  winding  iety.     Space  forbids,  at  present,  fur- 

around  the  opening,  through  which  the  ther  description;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
mouthpiece  of  the  pipe  is  thrust.  Fur-  that  artisans  generally  will  appreciate 
ther  down,  the  surface  of  the  horn  has  the  pleasure  and  instruction  to  be  de- 
been  cut  away,  leaving  a  graceful  rived  from  this  valuable  collection, 
design  of  scroll  work  in  relief.  The  and  that  they  will  one  and  all  profit 
pipe  can  be  seen  in  the  case,  with  the  by  it.  theo.  saunuers. 
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RELIABLE  FOOTWEAR 

LADIES' 
GENTS' 
BOYS' 

AND 

GIRLS' 

FINE 

HAND 

AND 

MACHINE 
SHOES, 
ALL 
STYLES. 

we    HAVE   SIXTEEN    STVLES    OF   LASTS    IN    LADIES'    GOODS,    AND 
ELEVEN    IN    GENTS'.     WIDTHS   AA   TO    FF. 

DAILY  CAPACITY  3,000  PAIRS. 

ALL  GOODS  WARRANTED. 


JAMES  E.  DAVIS  &  CO. 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 

WHOLESALE 


DRUGGISTS 


STRICTLY  JOBBERS  OF 

chemicals, 
paints,  oils, 
dyes,  dyestuffs, 
corks,  sponges, 
wines,  liquors, 
essential  oils, 
flint  glassware, 
patent  medicines, 
druggis;ts'  sundries. 


OFFER  FOR  SALE, 


IN  quantities 


25,000 
100 
50 
500 
200 
100 
300 
200 


OUNCES 
BARRELS 
GROSS 
GROSS 


500 
200 
500 
500 
1,000 
400 


GROSS 

CARBOYS 

BARRELS 

BARRELS 

BARRELS 

TONS 

KIPS 


DOZEN 


TO  SUIT, 

QUININE. 

ALCOHOL. 

AYER'S  SARSAPARILLA. 

KERMOTT'S  PILLS. 

BRYANT'S  CORN  SALVE. 

ST.  BERNARD  WHISKEY. 

ACID. 

BRIMSTONE. 

CASTOR  OIL. 

LINSEED  OIL. 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD. 

CHAMOIS  SKINS. 

TOOTH   BRUSHES. 

HAIR  BRUSHES. 

SPONGES. 


SEASONABLE 
GOODS. 

PARIS  GREEN. 
INSECT  POWDER. 
LONDON    PURPLE. 
GUM  CAMPHOR. 
WHITE  HELLEBORE. 
FLY  PAPER. 
INSECT  GUNS. 
NAPHTHALIN. 
CAMPHO  PICINE. 
FRUIT  JUICES. 
SODA  FOUNTAIN 

SUPPLIES. 


ORDERS  SOLICITED  ONLY   FROM  THOSE 

IN   TRADE. 


NO  GOODS  SOLD  AT  RETAIL. 


JAMES  E.  DAVIS  &  CO. 


29,  31,  33,  35  LARNED  ST.  WEST, 


DETROIT,  MICH 


QwSW  WOii  o^eov 


TT7E  have  been  making  shoes  in  Detroit  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  warranting  every  pair  produced,  and  have  never 
used  an  ounce  of  shoddy  leather  or  made  a  shoe  that  did  not 
give  proper  service— or  money  refunded  to  wearer. 

T¥TE  have  spent  years  of  time  and  thousands  of  dollars  to 
get  our  lasts  and  patterns  correct,  so  that  we  could  send 
out  shoes  giving  comfort  and  service  and  make  the  foot  look 
neat  and  shapely. 

VTTE  have  introduced  the  styles  of  the  West  for  years,  and 
still  keep  abreast  of  the  times.    Others  flatter  us  by  imi- 
tating  our  styles    and   methods,   but  we  keep  two   or  three 
seasons  ahead  of  them. 

IT  THY  buy  a  shoe  that  you  know  nothing  about,  and  take 
chances  of  spoiling  your  feet  and  having  little  service  for 
your  investment,  because  some  dealer  tries  to  push  inferior 
goods  and  make  a  larger  profit  ?  When  you  buy  our  shoes  you 
get  value  received  for  your  money  every  time,  and  can  know 
you  are  wearing  a  shoe  with  a  record. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LADIES',  GENTS',  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS' 
RELIABLE   FOOTWEAR. 


^.RD 


* —  / 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  6EHRING  SEA  DISPUTE.        formulated  six  questions  as  covering 

the  real  points  at  issue,  Lord  Salis- 

NOTHING  has  arisen  during  the  bury  wrote,  February  21, 189 i,accept- 
quarter,  to  check  the  hopes  pre-  ing  certain  of  the  issues,  but  modify- 
viously  raised,  that  this  protract-  ing  others,  notably  the  3d  and  5th, 
ed  controversy  would  soon  be  arnica-  which  seemed  to  him  to  beg  the  ques- 
bly  settled.  On  the  contrary,  a  mu-  tion  of  American  jurisdiction.  His 
tually  satisfactory  adjustment  now  proposed  modifications  only  partially 
looms  more  clearly  than  ever  into  agreed  with  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
view;  and  it  is  only  those  ignorant  of  dent;  and  another  document  from  the 
the  merits  of  the  case,  or  carried  away  Department  of  State,  dated  April  14, 
by  partisan  sympathy,  who  have,  at  and  made  public  May  7,  was  sent  to 
any  time,  seriously  thought  that  the  the  British  Minister  at  Washington, 
differences  at  issue  might  precipitate  defining  still  more  clearly  the  points 
a  conflict,  and  "  let  loose  the  dogs  of  which  the  United  States  Government 
war."  is  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration. 

The  correspondence  on  both  sides  The  ist  and  2d  questions,  the  first 
has  been  voliiminous,  and  very  able,  part  of  the  3d  question,  and  the  4th 
Perhaps  the  strongest  point  in  the  question  were  left  practically  as  be- 
American  contention  has  been  that  fore.  The  latter  part  of  the  3d  ques- 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  seals  is  tion,  and  the  5  th  and  6th  questions 
an  offense  against  the  common  rights  were  modified  in  such  a  way,  as,  it  was 
of  humanity,  which,  though  not  at  hoped,  would  result  in  an  agreement 
present  cognizable  by  international  between  the  two  Governments,  as  f ol- 
law,  are  yet  covered  by  that  higher  law,  lows : 

unwritten,  but  universal.  And  it  may  3.  What  rights,  if  any,  in  the  Behr- 
be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  ing  Sea,  were  exclusively  exercised 
of  international  amity,  that  an  agree-  by  Russia  after  the  treaty  of  1825 
ment  has  been  reached,  which  will  not  with  Great  Britain  ? 
only  check  the  promiscuous  slaughter  5.  Has  the  United  States  any  right, 
of  the  seals  for  the  present,  but  ren-  and,  if  so,  what  right,  of  protection  or 
der  possible  its  proper  regulation  for  property  in  the  fur  seals  frequenting 
the  future.  her  islands  in  Behring  Sea,  when  such 

The  reader  will  remember,  that,  in  seals  are  found  outside  the  ordinary 
reply  to  Secretary  Blaine's  dispatch  three-mile  limit  ? 
of   December  17,  1890,  in  which   he       6.  If  the  settlement  of  the  foregoing 
Vol.  I— 15. 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  JURISDICTION  CLAIMED  BV  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
OFF  THE  NORTHEAST  COAST  OF  SCOTLAND. 


questions  shall  render  ne- 
cessary the  concurrence  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  pro- 
per regulation  of  sealing 
operations,  then  it  shall  be 
further  determined,  ist, 
how  far,  if  at  all,  outside 
the  ordinary  limits,  the 
United  States  should  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  in 
order  to  protect  seal  for 
the  time  living  on  United 
States  islands  and  feeding 
therefrom;  2d,  whether  a 
close  season  is  necessary 
for  the  same  purpose;  and, 
if  so,  when?  As  to  the 
additional  question  which 
Lord  Salisbury  had  sug- 
gested, namely,  regarding 
damages  for  possible  ille- 
gal seizure  of  British  ves- 
sels, Mr.  Blaine,  while  ac- 
cepting it,  offsets  it  with 
the  question  of  illegal 
poaching  by  British  ves- 
sels, suggesting  that  all  skins  illegally  deenshire,  a  water  area  equal  in  ex- 
taken  be  paid  for  at  ordinary  prices,  tent  to  what  would  be  found  inside  a 
the  illegality  of  the  seizure  or  of  the  line  drawn  from  Cape  Cod  to  Portland 
poaching  to  be  determined  by  the  is-  Harbor,  on  the  coast  of  New  England, 
sues  of  the  arbitration.  This  statute  prohibited,  under  penal- 

Again,  as  to  the  protests  written  by  ty,  the  use  of  certain  methods  of  fish- 
Lord  Londonderry  and  the  Duke  of  ing  within  the  waters  referred  to;  and 
Wellington  in  1822,  quoted  by  Lord  embraced  in  its  prohibition,  not  only 
Salisbury,  asserting  the  British  rights  British  subjects,  but  "any  person." 
of  free  navigation,  Mr.  Blaine  reiter-  Why,  asks  Mr.  Blaine,  may  not  the 
ates  his  assertion  that  those  protests  United  States  similarly  prescribe  a 
bore  no  reference  whatsoever  to  the  space  around  the  Pribilof  Islands  ? 
points  now  in  dispute  between  the  As  regards  Lord  Salisbury's  conten- 
American  and  British  Governments,  tion  that  Behring  Sea  is  a  part  of  the 
but  concerned  only  territory  south  of  Pacific  Ocean,  Mr.  Blaine  replies  that 
the  Alaskan  peninsula,  and  geograph-  it  is  such  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
ically  shut  out  from  Behring  Sea.  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  ihe  English  Chan- 

Probably  the  most  striking  feature  nel  are  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  note  is  the  citing  of  /.  ^.,  it  "  belongs  to  the  waters  of  the 
another  instance,  in  addition  to  those  Pacific  ;*'  but  he  persists  in  his  asser- 
already  given,  in  which  Great  Britain  tion  that  it  is  not  "technically"  apart 
has  exercised  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  geograph- 
beyond  the  three-mile  limit.  Only  two  ical  question,  however,  he  con.siders  of 
years  ago,  the  British  Parliament  en-  small  consequence  compared  with  the 
acted  a  law  which  maintained  absolute  historical;  and  that  is  settled,  Mr. 
control  over  a  body  of  water  2,700  Blaine  thinks,  by  the  explanatory  note 
square  miles  in  extent,  situated  be-  to  the  United  States  Government,  al- 
yond  the  northeastern  section  of  Scot-  ready  quoted  from  the  diary  of  Secre- 
land,  and,  as  indicated  in  the  accom-  tary  Adams,  in  which  Russia  explicit- 
panying  map,  lying  landward  of  a  line  ly  asserted  her  own  absolutely  exclu- 
drawn  from  Duncansby  Head,  in  sive  rights  in  Behring  Sea.  The  dis- 
Caithness,  to  Rattray  Point,  in  Aber-  patch  ends  with  an  emphatic  re-asser- 
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tion  that  the  United  States  has  a  2 2d,  intimating  his  disposition  to  a 
property  interest  in  the  seals,  even  be-  favorable  consideration  of  the  matter, 
yond  the  ordinary  territorial  limit ;  The  President,  who  was  then  on  his 
and  that  that  interest  arises  from  her  tour  to  the  Pacific  States,  sent  instruc- 
ownership  of  the  breeding  islands,  tions  to  Mr.  Blaine,  pointing  out  that 
and  the  habits  of  life  of  the  seals,  the  total  suspension  of  sealing  would 
They  resort  to  the  islands  as  a  place  be  a  breach  of  good  faith  on  the  part 
whereon  to  rear  their  young,  but  are  of  the  Government  toward  the  lessees 
compelled  to  go  far  out  into  the  open  of  the  islands.  Under  their  lease,  the 
waters  in  search  of  food.  This  prop-  Company  are  bound  to  feed  and  care 
erty  interest,  Mr.  Blaine  re-asserts,  for  the  natives,  being  obliged  to  send 
was  claimed  and  exercised  by  Russia;  a  ship  to  the  islands  each  season,  at 
and  it  was  implicitly  recognized  by  great  expense.  They  should,  there- 
England,  in  the  fact  that  she  abstained  fore,  find  some  compensation  in  being 
from  interference  during  the  period  allowed  to  take  at  least  a  few  seals. 
of  Russian  ownership,  and  for  nine-  Accordingly,  the  proposition  for  a 
teen  years  after  the  Russian  rights  had  total  suspension  was  modified  so  as  to 
passed  to  the  United  States.  permit  the  Company  to  take,  at  the 

In  the  meantime,  the  present  seal-  most,  7,500  seals,  all  males,  which 
ing  season  approached;  and  some  pos-  number  was  thought  "  no  more  than 
itive  step  was  deemed  necessary  to  sufficient"  to  repay  them  for  the  out- 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  ravages  lay  demanded  for  the  support  of  the 
which  seriously  threatened  the  rapid  303  people  who  form  the  whole  com- 
diminution  and  early  extinction  of  the  munity  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Pend- 
herds  of  seal.  Accordingly,  under  in-  ing  arbitration,  all  "  commercial  kill- 
structions  from  President  Harrison,  ing"  of  seals,  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
Mr.  Blaine  opened  up  negotiations  jects  or  vessels  of  either  Government, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  passage  of  was  to  be  absolutely  prohibited,  the 
a  bill  forming  the  most  important  agreement  to  hold  until  May  ist,  1892, 
practical  step  yet  taken  towards  a  within  which  time  the  final  awards  of 
friendly  settlement  of  the  whole  ques-  arbitration  should  be  rendered.  It  has 
tion.  A  few  days  after  Congress  ad-  since  been  reported  by  the  Company's 
joumed,  in  March,  the  Secretary  pro-  agent  on  the  seal  islands,  that  the 
posed  to  the  British  Minister  a  modus  specified  number  of  7,500  seals  will 
vivendiy  under  which  no  Canadian  not  be  enough  for  the  purpose.  The 
sealer  should  be  allowed  within  a  cer-  Company,  however,  have  given  assur- 
tain  distance  of  the  breeding  islands,  ance  that  the  proper  care  of  the  na- 
In  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  in  Behring  tives  will  not  be  neglected. 
Sea,  which  the  President,  after  read-  These  proposals  were  made  in  a 
ing  Lord  Salisbury's  dispatch  of  Feb-  note  from  Mr.  Blaine,  dated  May  4th. 
ruary  21st,  thought  not  at  all  improb-  Each  day's  delay  in  their  acceptance 
able,  it  was  proposed  instead,  by  Mr.  by  Great  Britain,  increased  the  danger 
Blaine,that  both  nations  should  wholly  that  the  proposed  limitation  of  the 
suspend  sealing  operations  on  land  seal-fishing,  even  if  adopted,  would 
and  sea,  during  the  coming  season,  not  be  eiTective.  At  length,  on  May 
Owing  to  the  necessity  of  communi-  27,  word  was  received  at  the  State 
eating  with  the  CanadianGovernment,  Department  that  the  British  reply 
Lord  Salisbury's  reply  was  consider-  might  be  expected  at  any  moment, 
ably  delayed.  As  it  was  known,  in  ana  that  the  delay  had  been  caused 
the  meantime,  that  the  British  Colum-  by  the  grave  difficulties  of  the  pro- 
bia  sealers  were  making  ready  to  sail,  posed  agreement,  which  rendered  ne- 
the  President,  in  justice  to  the  North  cessary  communication  with  the  Ca- 
American  Commercial  Company,  the  nadian  authorities, 
lessees  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  had  no  The  substance  of  the  long  awaited 
alternative  but  to  order  that  a  sealing  reply  from  Lord  Salisbury  was  antici- 
license  be  issued  to  the  Company  for  pated  by  the  action  of  the  British 
the  coming  season.  However,  the  Government.  On  the  29th  of  May,  a 
British  Premier's  reply  came  April  bill  was  introduced,   in  the   British 
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House  of  Commons,  committing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on  two  conditions: 
Government  to  the  acceptance  of  the  ist,  that  arbitration  should  proceed; 
proposition  for  a  close  season.  Its  and  2d,  that  owners  of  fishing  vessels  . 
provisions  enabled  the  Queen,  by  an  should  be  compensated  for  any  loss 
Order  in  Council,  to  prohibit  the  sustained  under  the  act,  through  the 
catching  of  seals  in  Behring  Sea,  by  suspension  of  their  calling.  The  Home 
British  subjects  or  vessels.  Commis-  Government  has  assumed  the  liability 
sioned  officers  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  meantime,  but  hopes  that  Can- 
were  given  the  broadest  authority  to  ada  may  be  induced  to  bear  a  part  of 
use  their  own   discretion  in  taking  the  burden. 

measures  to  check,  not  only  actual  Feeling  certain  of  the  ultimate  out- 
sealing  operations  in  Behring  Sea  by  come  of  the  proposition  for  a  close 
British  ships,  but  also  any  prepara-  season,  the  United  States  Government 
tions  that  might  appear  to  be  for  such  put  into  actual  operation  its  part  of 
purpose.  In  case  of  contravention  of  the  pending  agreement,  before  the 
the  act,  all  vessels  should  be  forfeited,  British  bill  was  passed ;  and  the  rev- 
with  everything  on  board ;  and  per-  enue  cutter  "  Rush "  was  dispatched 
sons  should  be  guilty  of  misdemeanor  northward,  with  orders  revoking  the 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  license  which  had  been  issued  to  the 
with  or  without  hard  labor.  lessees  of  the  Pribilof   Islands,  and 

The  bill  was  promptly  passed  by  limiting  their  killing  to  the  proposed 
the  House  of  Commons,  receiving  the  number  of  7,500  seals.  This  action 
unanimous  assent  of  both  parties,  who  signified  a  loss  to  the  United  States 
recognized  the  justice  of  its  principles,  of  over  $500,000,  the  revenue  which 
It  met  with  the  same  favor  in  the  would  have  accrued  had  the  full  com- 
House  of  Lords;  and  there,  in  speak-  plement  of  skins  been  taken, 
ing  to  his  motion  for  a  second  reading.  Though  Lord  Salisbury's  reply  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  for  the  first  time,  an-  Mr.Blaine'sdispatchof  the4thof  June, 
nounced  that  the  long  pending  differ-  containing  the  proposals  for  a  close 
ences  had  been  agreed  upon  in  prin-  season,  was  momentarily  expected  at 
ciple  and  referred  to  arbitration,  the  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
terms  of  arbitration  being  then  almost  Behring  Sea  bill  in  the  British  Parlia- 
arranged.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  ment,  /.  <?.,  May  29th,  it  was  not  written 
he  said,  had  introduced  the  present  until  June  3d.  Several  communica- 
measure  because  of  the  threatened  tions  thereafter  passed  between  the 
danger  to  the  valuable  fishing  Indus-  parties,  making,  in  all,  quite  a  volum- 
try,  and  because  it  seemed  that  they  inous  correspondence ;  and  it  was  not 
would  justly  incur  the  censure  of  the  until  June  15th,  that  the  modus  vivendi 
civilized  world,  if  they  risked  the  ex-  was  formally  concluded.  One  import- 
tinction  of  that  industry.  One  slight  ant  feature  of  the  correspondence  just 
verbal  amendment  of  no  material  referred  to,  was  a  proposition  from 
note  was  made  at  Lord  Salisbury's  Sir  Julian  JPauncefote,  that  the  Brit- 
suggestion;  and  the  bill,  after  receiv-  ish  Government  be  authorized  to  sta- 
ing  its  third  reading,  was  sent  back  to  tion  Consular  agents  on  th6  islands, 
the  Commons,  who  immediately  for-  to  gather  information,  and  also  to  see 
mally  passed  it.  It  received  the  royal  that  the  North  American  Commercial 
assent  June  nth.  As  to  the  time  to  Company  did  not  kill  more  than  7,500 
which  the  operation  of  the  law  should  seals.  President  Harrison  promptly 
extend,  that  was  to  be  determined  by  denied  the  request,  not  only  on  the 
the  Order  in  Council ;  and,  on  June  ground  that  there  was  no  commerce 
24th,  the  Order  appeared  in  the  Offi-  on  the  islands,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
cial  London  Gazette^  fixing  as  the  limit  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  con- 
May  ist,  1892,  the  date  originally  pro-  sular  functions,  but  also  as  reflecting 
posed  by  Mr.  Blaine.  on  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Russia  has  Government;  but  he  signified  his  per- 

been  asked  to  join  in  the  close  season  feet  willingness  to  allow  British  agents 

agreement ;   and  Germany  may  also  to  visit  the  islands  for  the  express 

be.     Canada  gave  her  consent  to  the  purpose  of  investigating  any  of  the 
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facts  affecting  the  controversy,  which  the  Kirkdale  division   of   Liverpool, 

might  be  laid  before  the  arbitrators,  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Cana- 

The  terms  of  the  modus  vivendi^  as  dian  Geological  Survey,  have  been 

finally  agreed  upon,  June  isth,  are  nominated  as  British  expert  agents, 

briefly  as  follows :  in  accordance  with  the  warrant  con- 

1.  Great  Britain  will  use  her  best  tained  in  the  4th  paragraph  of  the 
efforts  to  prohibit  sealing  by  her  sub-  modus  vivcndiy  to  inspect  the  Alaskan 
jects  and  vessels,  in  Behring  Sea,  un-  seal  fisheries,  and  to  prepare  the  facts 
til  May,  1892.  and  arguments  on  which  the  British 

2.  The  United  States  will  do  the  Government  will  submit  its  case  to 
same  on  her  part,  with  the  exception  the  Board  of  Arbitration.  Their  ap- 
of  the  7,500  seals  already  referred  to.  pointment  is,  in  itself,  an  assurance 

3.  Offending  vessels  or  persons,  out-  that  every  chance  will  be  given  for  an 
side  the  ordinary  territorial  limits  of  honorable  and  peaceful  settlement, 
the  United  States,  may  be  seized  by  both  sides  being  in  full  possession  of 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties;  the  facts.  Sir  George  Baden-Powell 
but,  with  all  the  proofs  of  guilt,  shall  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  an  English- 
be  handed  over,  as  soon  as  practicable,  man  of  broad  experience,  and  a  well 
to  the  authorities  of  their  respective  known  author  on  diplomatic,  social, 
nations,  who  shall  alone  have  jurisdic-  political,  and  economical  topics;  while 
tion  to  try  the  offense,  and  to  impose  Dr.  Dawson,  the  nominee  of  the  Ca- 
penalties.  nadian  Government,  and  the  son  of 

4.  British  agents  will  be  permitted  Sir  William  Dawson,  Principal  of  Mc- 
to  visit  or  remain  on  the  islands  dur-  Gill  University,  Montreal,  is  one  of 
ing  the  present  season,  to  make  such  the  best  known  geologists  in  America, 
proper  inquiries  as  may  be  necessary  He  directed  the  famous  expedition  of 
for  the  adequate  presentation  of  the  1887,  which  successfully  opened  up 
British  case  before  the  arbitrators.  the  very  rich  Yukon  district  in  Alaska. 

President  Harrison's  proclamation  The  preliminary  investigations  to  be 

made  the  terms  public  the  same  day.  made   by  these  agents  will  occupy, 

The  cable  had  been  used- to  an  ex-  probably,  two  months  ;  and  it  will  be 
tent  altogether  unusual  in  diplomatic  at  least  some  time  next  fall  before  the 
intercourse,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  can  meet, 
case  demanded  all  possible  speed.  The  test  case  of  the  Canadian  sealer 
Both  Governments  are  now  faithfully  "W.  P.  Sayward,"  which  attracted 
endeavoring  to  enforce  a  strict  observ-  marked  attention  during  the  last  quar- 
ance  of  the  agreement.  Immediately  ter,  has  been  deferred  to  the  October 
after  the  modus  vivendi  was  concluded,  session  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  United  Court.  It  had  been  set  down  for  the 
States  revenue  cutters  "Corwin,"  13th  of  April;  but  the  illness  of  J us- 
"  Rush,"  and  "  Bear ;"  which  vessels  tice  Bradley  caused  a  postponement 
have  since  been  reinforced  by  the  Unit-  for  a  week.  He  had  not  sufficiently 
ed  States  ship  "Alert."  Her  Majesty's  recovered  by  the  20th  to  resume  his 
ship  "Nymphe,"  too,  on  the  i8th  of  duties.  Attorney-General  Miller,  too, 
June,  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Behring  at  that  time,  was  sick,  and  unable  to 
Sea,  from  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  "  Por-  attend.  A  further  postponement  was 
poise,"  also,  has  been  ordered  to  the  therefore  made  to  the  27th  of  April, 
same  place  from  the  China  Station ;  Counsel  ^or  both  sides  were  ready  to 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  "  Pheasant "  proceed  on  that  day;  but  the  continued 
will  make  the  third  British  man-of-  illness  of  Justice  Bradley  rendered  a 
war  which  will  co-operate  with  the  full  bench  impossible,  and  the  post- 
American  cruisers.  ponement  was  consequently  made  un- 

The  road  stands  thus  clear  to  arbi-  til  October.    The  bearings  of  this  now 

tration  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  quar-  noted  case,  we  have  already  indicated 

ter,  preparations  were  advancing  for  (pp.  89-90).     It  affects,  in  no  way,  the 

a  final  discussion  of  the  exact  terms  diplomatic  aspects  of  the  controversy; 

of   reference.      Sir    George    Smyth  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  present 

Baden-Powell,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  P.  for  postponement,  it  will    not  even   be 
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allowed,  as  some  hoped  it  would,  to  Alaskan  peninsula,  and   the   Pacific 
throw  any  side  lights  thereon.  Ocean  south  of  Behring  Sea.  Further, 

It  'might  Be  noted,  that  Russian  the  United  States  does  not  profess  a 
opinion,  as  indicated  in  an  article  re-  right  to  interfere  with  existing  law 
cently  published  in  the  Journal  de  St.  regarding  international  freedom  of 
Petenbourg,  the  official  organ  of  the  the  seas  ;  but  holds  thatcircumstances 
Russian  Foreign  Office,  is  unfavorable  peculiar  to  the  present  case  justify  the 
to  the  American  contention.  After  exercise  of  the  authority  she  asserts, 
referring  to  the  now  generally  accept- 
ed doctnne  of  a  T^arW/^^raw,  the  writer  RECIPROCITY  WITH  SPAIN. 
holds  that  the  only  question  remain-  Contrary  to  theopinionofthosewho 
ing  is  the  Russian  claim  of  absolute  had  judged  from  previousSpanishpol- 
jurisdiction  under  the  ukase  of  1821.  icy  toward  American  commercial  in- 
This  ukase  soon  became  invalid  and  terests,  and  toward  repeated  repre- 
obsolete:  the  treaty  of  1824  with  the  sen  tat  ions  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
United  States,  and  that  of  1825  with  ernment  and  the  Cuban  merchants. 
Great  Britain,  make  no  reference  to  the  negotiations,  begim  last  March, 
the  Russian  claim;  and,  long  before  through  General  John  W.Foster,  who 
the  sale  of  Alaska,  that  claim  had  was  sent  to  Madrid  as  the  special  rep- 
been  abandoned.  The  article  con-  resentative  of  the  United  States,  have 
eludes  that  the  American  contention  resulted  in  a  definite  treaty  affecting 
is  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  first  American  interests  in  trade  with  the 
principles  of  international  law.  It  is  Spanish  Antilles, 
to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  The  draft  of  the  convention  was 
/dwrwrt/ was  in  possession  of  the  facts  concluded  on  the  17th  of  April.  It 
regarding  the  Russian  protests  re-  was  not  sent  to  the  Spanish  Minister 
ferred  to  in  the  passages  from  the  at  Washington,  for  his  signature,  until 
diary  of  Secretary  Adams,  quoted  by  near  the  end  of  that  month  ;  and  the 
Mr,  Blaine.  The  controversy  aroused  month  of  May  had  almost  gone  by  be- 
by  the  ukase  ot  1821.  and  the  aban-  fore  the  Spanish  Premier,  SefiorCan- 
donmentof  Russian  claims  under  the  ovasdel  Castillo,  on  the3ist,  wasable  . 
treaty  of  1824,  and  still  more  explicit-  to  announce  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cab-  ' 
ly  under  that  of  1825,  affected  only  inet,  the  Queen  Regent  presiding,  that 
the   Northwest  Coast  south   of   the  the  convention  had  been  concluded. 
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No  public  proclamation,  announc-  made  a  basis  for  reciprocity  under  the 
ing  its  terms,  had  been  made  by  the  new  American  tariff  law,  Genera!  Fos- 
end  of  June  ;  yet  they  are  pretty  well  ter  was  unable  to  make  that  conces- 
known.     The  text,  it  is  reported,  will  sion.      Spain,  accordingly,  withdrew 
be  published  in  Madrid,  August  1st;  her  demand;  otherwise,  it  would  have 
and  the  treaty  will  go  into  operation    caused  a  deadlock.     She  has,  however, 
September  ist.   GteneralFosteratfirst  been  notified  that  the  United  States 
attempted  a  general  treaty  between  Government  will  favor,  in  the  next 
Spain  and  the  United  States.     Failing  Congress,  an  amendment  of  the  tariff 
in  this,  he  suggested  a  secret  treaty ;  law,  which  will  facilitate  the  importa- 
tion of  Havana  tobacco  into  the  Unit- 
ed States.     Further  delay  was  caused 
by  the  American  attempt  to  secure  an 
entire  removal  of  the  tariff  on  cereals. 
This  was  strenuously  opposed.     The 
traders  of  Barcelona  and  Santander 
protested  that  their  extensive  interests 
m  flour  shipments  would  be  sacriiiceS; 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  determined 
attitude  i>f  the  Cuban  Commission  of 
Notables,  who  were  bent  on  obtaining 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  it 
is  improbable  that  the  Spanish  Pre- 
mier would  have  made  any  concession. 
The  matter  was  finally  compromised 
by  the  fifty  per  cent  reduction  of  du- 
ties, which,  it  was  thought,  would  place 
American  flour  upon  a  nearly  equal 
footing  with  that  of  Spain, 
but  this,  too,  was  rejected.     The  pres-      These  reciprocal  trade  arrangements 
ent  convention  regarding  trade  with  herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  on  the 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  was  therefore   island  of  Cuba,  in  which  her  energies 
arranged.     It  is  based  upon  the  third,   will  be  stimulated,  and  the  oppression 
or  reciprocity  section  of  the  McKinley  resulting  from  the  past  illiberal  policy 
Tariff  Act.    Spain's  obligations  under  of  Spain,  will  be  removed.      In  the 
treaties  with  other  powers,  to  which   present  status  of  affairs,  the  treaty  is 
we  have  previously  referred  (see  page  not  only  equitable  so  far  as  the  United 
91),  necessitated  a  doubletariff,  which   Statesis  concerned,  butthewisestmea- 
the  present   treaty  is  understood  to  surewhichSpain,forherowninterests, 
comprise— one  beginning  on  the  ist  could  have  taken.    The  Cubans  them- 
of  July,  1891  ;  the  other  coming  into   selves  had  grown  restless,   Mattershad 
operation  in  July,  1892,  at  which  time  reached  a  crisis  with  them ;  and  their 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  Span-  unmistakable  feelings  portended  no 
ish  treaties  with  other   Powers  will  happy  issue  from  a  continued  refusal, 
have  been  removed.     In  return  for  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to 
the  free  admi.ssion  into   the  United  accede  to  their  demands.   For  the  past 
States,  of  sugar,  honey,  cocoa,  coffee,   forty  years,  the  United  States  has  prac- 
and  hides,  and  a  reduction  of  the  duty  tically  been  the  only  market  in  which 
on  tea,  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  Cuba  coutd  sell  her  goods,  92  per  cent 
America  obtains  exemption  from  du-  of  which  go  to  America  annually.   For 
tiesoncoal,  petroleum,  machinery ,and  these  goods,  Cuba  has  been  paid  as 
fats  imported  into  the  islands,  while  much  as  $85,000,000  in  one  year.  Not, 
the  duty  on  flour  is  to  be  reduced  fifty  however,  in  an  exchange  of  commodi- 
per  cent.  ties,  except  to  about  one-fifth  of  the 

Porvariousreasons,thenegotiations  annual  purchase,  but  in  gold.  The 
were  protracted.  Spain  desired  a  re-  tariff  policy  of  Spain  excluded  Amer- 
moval  of  the  American  tariff  on  Hav-  ican  goods  from  Cuba;  and  compelled 
ana  tobacco  ;  but,  as  tobacco  is  not  the  islanders  to  buy,  not  in  the  cheap- 
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est  market,  not  in  the  only  market  ing  among  the  islanders,  which  threat- 
where  they  could  sell,  but  from  the  ened  a  revolutionary  outbreak,  there 
Spanish  traders.  Cuba  had  thus  to  was  no  alternative  left  for  the  Spanish 
pay  from  200  to  300  per  cent  more  Government  but  to  sacrifice  home  in- 
fer goods  imported,  than  did  other  dustries  to  colonial  interests, 

sugar-producing  islands,  such  as  Ja-       

mSca,  Barbados,  and  Trinidad  ;  and  RECIPROCITY  WITH  BRAZIL.  . 

this,  too,  when  the  value  of  her  cane-  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  with 

sugar  had  been  reduced   more  than  Brazil,sigTiedJanuary3ist,andpublic- 

one-half  by  competition  of  the  beet,  ly  proclaimed  February  5th,  are  being 

The  intolerable  exactions  of  Spain  had  carefully  carried  out.     Doubts  have 

also  caused  a  considerable  falling  off  in  been  uttered  as  to  their  efficiency,  and 

the  American  importations  from  Cu-  their  likelihood  of  being  ratified;  but 


ba.  They  are  now  some  $25,000,000  these  disquieting  rumors  have  been 
less  than  they  were  seventeen  years  dispelled  by  a  public  official  statement 
ago.  Germany  and  the  Sandwich  Is-  from  the  Brazilian  Minister  at  Wash- 
lands  have  taken  the  trade  which  ington,  published  May  9th,  to  the  ef- 
would  naturally  have  gone  to  Cuba,  feet  that  the  agreement  is  in  force, 
And,  worse  than  all,  there  was  the  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Brazil- 
prospect,  that,  in  another  year,  unless  ian  Treasury  is  taking  steps  to  see 
some  reasonable  treaty  of  reciprocity  that  it  shall  be  carried  out  exactly  as 
were  arranged  with  the  United  States,  it  was  signed. 

Cuba  would  be  entirely  shut  out  even       England  now  feels  that  her  vast 

from  the  American  market.  interests  in  Brazil  are  threatened  by 

The   present  treaty  arrangements  the  prospective  extension  of  Ameri- 

will  undoubtedly  greati)' enlarge  the  can  trade.    "  Recent  events,"  says  TAe 

American  export  trade,  and  will  more  South  American,  a  London  newspaper 

than  double  the  purchasing  power  of  devoted  to  British  interests  in  South 

the  island's  chief  staple.    On  the  other  America,  "have  moved  Lord  Salisbury 

hand,  the  Spanish  traders  will  suiter  to  approach  the  Government  at  Rio 

from  the  admission  of  American  farm  de  Janeiro  with  a  view  to  concluding 

products  and  machinery.     There  are  a  commercial  treaty."    In  the  "recent 

over  500,000  barrels  of  flour  consumed  events  "  referred  to,  the  present  treaty 

every  year  in  Cuba.  Theycomealmost  of  reciprocity  between  Brazil  and  the 

wholly  from  Spain,  free  of  duty,  and  United  States  plays  the  mostconspic- 

are  sold  at  about  $12  each,    Theentry  uous  part.     It  threatens  to  cut  off,  to 

of  American  flour,  under  the  reduction  a  great  extent,  the  British  trade  with 

of  duty,  will  lower  the  price  to  about  Brazil,  the  annual  amount  of   which 

$6  a  barrel,  will  immensely  stimulate  is  now  about  $33,000,000.     American 

the  Cuban  demand,  and  will  practical-  manufactures   of  iron,  steel,  rubber, 

ly  exclude  the  Spanish  product.  How-  wood,  and  leather,  enter  Brazil  under 

ever,  in  virtue  of  the  tension  of  feel-  duties  25  per  cent  lower  than  those 
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levied  on  similar  goods  from  Great  AMERICA  AND  GERMANY. 
Bntain.  The  same  advantage  is  en- 
joyed by  American  cotton  goods;  and,  It  appears,  from  the  most  authentic 
as  these  form  the  largest  item  in  the  sources  of  information,  that  retaliatory 
British  exports,  amounting,  in  1890,  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to$i2,5oo,ooo,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Government,  for  Germany's  persist- 
knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  ence  in  refusing  to  remove  the  em- 
treaty  caused  great  excitement  in  bargo  upon  American  pork,  though 
Lancashire.  Manufactures  of  iron  discussed  to  some  exttnt,  has  not  been 
and  steel  form  the  next  largest  item  seriously  contemplated.  The  earnest 
in  the  British  exports,  amounting,  in  desire  of  both  countries  to  establish 
1890,  to  over  $7,600,000;  and,  in  these  and  extend  the  most  intimate  com- 
goods,  too,  not  only  is  the  United  mercial  relations,  renders  such  an 
States,  under  the  new  treaty,  enabled  economic  war  practically  impossible, 
to  compete,  but  she  enjoys  a  great  And  the  effective  measures  for  sani- 
advantage.  tary  reform,  embodied  in  the  Cattle 
The  British  cotton  manufacturers  Inspection  Act  of  March  3d  last,  have 
have  passionately  impressed  upon  proved  the  best  means  toward  the 
Lord  Salisbury  the  necessity  of  doing  desired  removal  of  restrictions, 
something  to  counteract  the  privileges  Very  early  in  April,  negotiations 
secured  by  the  United  States.  But  were  resumed  through  the  Hon.  Wil- 
there  is  little  room  left,  under  British  liam  Walter  Phelps,  United  States 
free  trade,  for  further  advantageous  Minister.  Attention  had  been  widely 
off ers  to  Brazil.  Sugar,  rubber,  hides,  called  in  Germany  to  the  quality  of 
hair,  wool,  and  many  other  products  the  American  imports,  and  satisfaction 
are  already  exempt  from  duty.  Coffee,  had  increased  as  their  superiority  be- 
cocoa,  and  tobacco  are  still  taxed;  but  came  better  known.  Rapid  progress 
Great  Britain  depends  upon  these  for  was,  therefore,  made  in  the  negotia- 
a  large  revenue ;  and,  biesides,  a  re-  tions.  On  the  23d  of  April,  it  was 
moval  of  the  duties  would  be  no  great  announced  that  arrangements  had 
advantage  to  Brazil,  while  it  would  been  concluded  for  a  removal  of  the 
seriously  affect  England's  relations  , prohibitory  restrictions,  as  soon  as  the 
with  her  colonies.  Only  25,000,000  United  States  had  issued  regulations 
pounds  of  Brazilian  coffee  were  im-  insuring  the  efficient  carrying  out  of 
ported  into  England  in  1890,  as  against  the  new  Inspection  law. 
3 10,000,000  pounds  taken  by  the  Unit-  The  attainment  of  this  result  has,  of 
ed  States.  Further,  the  English  trade  late,  been  the  settled  policy  of  the 
in  Brazilian  cocoa,  amounted  last  year  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
to  only  500,000  pounds,  while  the  ture.  It  was  aimed  at  in  the  Edmunds 
United  States  consumed  over  2,000,000  Bill,  passed  Augtist  30th,  1 890.  That 
pounds.  The  British  demand,  again,  bill,  however,  made  no  provision  for 
for  Brazilian  tobacco  and  cigars  is  the  necessary  microscopical  examina- 
comparatively  insignificant.  A  re-  tion;  and  had,  therefore,  to  be  supple- 
moval  of  the  duties  on  the  commodi-  mented  by  the  later,  more  successful 
ties  specified  would,  therefore,  hardly  measure  of  March  3d. 
be  adequate  compensation  for  a  re-  Last  year,  the  imports  from  Ger- 
duction  of  duties  on  the  $33,000,000  many  exceeded  exports  thither,  by 
worth  of  manufactures  imported  from  some  $20,000,000,  including  about 
Great  Britain.  In  these  circumstances,  $16,000,000  worth  of  sugar.  The  lat- 
England  has  little  to  offer,  which,  un-  ter  item  will  probably  be  more  than 
der  her  free-trade  policy,  she  has  not  doubled  under  the  present  free-sugar 
already  given  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  regulations ;  and  these  vast  trade  in- 
little  indication  that  she  will  be  able  terests  at  stake,  emphasize  the  need 
to  offset  the  advantages  accruing  from  of  continued  friendly  relations.  From 
the  prospective  enormous  expansion  another  point  of  view,  also,  the  pro- 
of the  United  States  export  trade  posed  action  of  Germany  must  prove 
with  Brazil,  which  already  annually  of  inestimable  importance.  It  will 
amounts  to  about  $12,000,000.  influence  other  countries,  which  have 
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had  similar  restrictions  upon  imports  last  year  show,  that,  in  1890,  in  the 
from  the  United  States.  It  was  in  exports  of  hams,  pork,  and  bacon,  the 
1879,  that  the  first  prohibitions  on  United  States  has  been  practically- 
American  pork  were  placed  by  Italy,  shut  out  from  the  valuable  French 
The  following  year,  Germany  adopted  market. 

a  similar  attitude,  which  was  made  Before  the  exclusion  of  American 
more  stringent  by  a  decree  issued  in  meat  products,  the  balance  of  trade 
1883  ;  and,  in  1881,  France,  Austria-  with  France  was  in  favor  of  the  Unit- 
Hungary,  and  Turkey  followed  the  ed  States.  During  the.five  years  which 
example  already  set.  The  great  im-  ended  in  1881,  it  averaged  $20,725,726 
portance  of  the  bearing  of  these  re-  a  year.  During  the  next  five  years, 
strictive  measures,  may  be  seen  in  a  however  (1882  to  1886),  the  balance 
few  facts  relating  to  the  trade  which  turned,  averaging  annually  $26,019,- 
they  have  affected.  The  amount  and  669  in  favor  of  France;  and,  from  1887 
value  of  hog  products  exported  to  to  1890,  the  annual  balance  unfavor- 
Germany  from  the  United  States,  in  able  to  the  United  States  averaged 
several  years,  have  been  as  follows  :  $23,802,726.     In  the  case  of  Germany, 

it  has  been  similar.     During  the  five 

Amount  in  i .  o «  a 

Year.  Pounds.  Value,  years  cudmg  1 88 1,  our  cxports  aunu- 

'576 64.886.453       $8,295,569  ally  exceeded  imports  by  $17,841,067. 

\^^\ 'fnl^A'^^       'I'fAtV.  In  the  next  five  years,  however,  the 

1883 57.728,409        6,444,450  .    .  J  •        ^  11 

1890 119,891,320        8,051,056  balance  turned,  our  imports  annually 

. exceeding  exports  by  $1,195,252;  and. 

Within  two  years  after  1881,  there  in  the  four  years  ending  1890,  the  un- 
was,  thus,  a  falling  off  of  73,404,900  favorable  balance  amounted  annually 
pounds,  and  $4,838,207.     Within  nine  to  $18,086,595. 

years  after  1 881,  the  exports  of  bacon  Trade  relations  with  these  Euro- 
and  hams  declined,  owing  to  restrict-  pean  countries  are,  by  these  figures, 
ive  measures,  39,325,130  pounds,  and  shown  to  have  been  completely  re- 
$2,993»75o-  'This  decline  was  partial-  versed  within  ten  years,  and  to  the 
ly  counteracted  by  an  increase  in  ex-  disadvantage  of  the  United  States, 
ports  of  lard,  against  which  no  re-  The  significance,  therefore,  of  the 
strictive  measures  had  been  taken,  to  present  agitation  for  a  removal  of  the 
the  amount  of  28,400,041  pounds.  The  obstructions  standing  in  the  way  of 
latter,  however,  had  decreased  in  value  friendly  commercial  intercourse,  is  by 
by  some  $203,448.  No  bacon,  hams,  or  no  means  exaggerated, 
pork,  at  all,  would  have  found  their  The  recent  action  of  the  German 
way  into  Germany  last  year,  were  it  authorities,  in  regard  to  the  arrest  of 
not  that  they  were  allowed  entry  at  True  W.  Hoit,  under  indictment  for 
the  ports  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  stealing,  has  called  attention  to  the 
for  re-export  to  foreign  countries,  or  present  status  of  German  extradition 
for  provisioning  ships  lying  at  those  treaties,  and  has  raised  some  fine 
ports.  Not  a  single  live  hog  or  sheep  points  in  international  law.  Hoit  is 
was  admitted.  charged  with  robbing  the  Welsbach 

The  volume  of  the  American  export  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  of 
trade  with  France,  in  hog  products,  is  New  York,  of  which  he  was  superin- 
indicated  in  the  following  figures  :        tendent.     He  escaped  arrest  in  this 

Amount  in  Country  by  taking  passage  to  Europe, 

year.  Pounds.  Value,  under  an  assumed  name,  on  a  German 

\\f^ /  I'^^i^'^f       $1,782,000  steamer.     Under  the  treaty  with  Eng- 

1883  ; : ;  .*  .':.*:  .* ; :  .*  .* :  '32.156,132       '3;768;o26  ^^^^^  larceny  is  an  extraditable  crime; 

and  an  English  officer,  accordingly, 
Thus,  in  the  five  years  preceding  attempted  to  arrest  Hoit  on  board  the 
the  introduction  of  prohibitory  regu-  vessel,  when  it  landed  at  Southamp- 
lations  in  France,  the  volume  expand-  ton.  He  was  not  allowed,  however, 
ed  more  than  ninefold,  and  the  value  to  make  the  arrest.  Larceny,  it  ap- 
more  than  sixfold.  It  declined  stead-  pears,  is  not  extraditable  under  the 
ily  thereafter ;  and  the  returns  for  treaty  with  Germany ;  nor  does  that 
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country  recognize  the  g:enera]ly  ac-  influence  is  one  of  the  most  important 

cepted  rule  oEintemational  law, which  factors  in   European   politics,  whose 

makes  a  merchant  vessel  subject  to  navy  ranks  among  the  most  powerful 

the  police  law  of  the  port  she  enters,  in  the  world,  has,  through  undue  haste, 

Hoit  was,  therefore,  not  arrested  un-  and  throug;h  forgetfulness  of  thecour- 

til  the  steamer  arrived  at  Cuxhafen,  tesies  of  diplomatic  procedure,  been 

Germany.     The   German  authorities  placed  in  the  rather  undigTiified  pre- 

have  now  refused  to  surrender  him.  dicament  of  being  left  without  any 

His  offense  is  not  covered  by  the  ex-  alternative  but  to  come  at  last  t<J  her 

isting  extradition  treaty.     The  Ger-  senses. 

man  Government  does  not  absolutely       The  immediate  cause  of  Baron  Fa- 
disavow  the  moral  obligation  to  give  va's  recall  by  the  Italian  Government, 
up  escaped  criminals  on  certain  occa-  was  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  Gov- 
sions,  without  express  treaty  stipula-  ernor  Nicholls,   of  Louisiana,  which 
tion ;  but  makes  her  action,  in  such 
cases,  conditional  upon  an  assurance 
from  the  other  party  that  a  like  favor 
will  be  returned  when  occasion  arises. 
The  United  States  Government  could 
make  no  such  promises,  because  the 
Constitutional  powers  of  the  Execu- 
tive preclude  the  surrenderor  fugitive 
criminals  except  under  treaty.    The  ex- 
tradition proceedings.accordingly,  fell 
through. 

The  British  Government  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  result,  as  Hoit  was  ■ 

within  Britishjurisdiction  when  extra- 
dition proceedings  began.  If  the  out- 
come of  the  foregoing  incidents  be 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  extradition 
treaty  to  replace  the  existing  one, 
which  was  made  before  the  separate  barou  fava.  itai 

German  Kingdoms  were  confederated  the  Minister  had  cabled  to  the  Marquis 

into  an   Empire,  then  Hoit  will  not  di  Rudini,   with  the  intimation  that/ 

have  escaped  in  vain,  the  United  States  did  not   mean   to 

_  _       _  Efive  any  further  explanation.     More 

THE  DISPUTE  WITH  ITALY.  g^„  „  ^^^  ^^^^  ^i„„  a,,  jjaron's 

The  diplomatic  dis^iute  with  Italy,  recall  was  announced  at  the  State  De- 
arising  out'of  the  late  tragedy  in  New  partmcnt,  March  ^rst  ;.and  it  wasan- 
Orleans,  and  the  wild  rumors  it  occa-  nounced  even  then  only  as  the  result 
sioned,  have  come  and  gone.  The  di-  of  a  peremptory  order.  Baron  Fava, 
rect  results  have  been  insignificant;  seeing  the  difficulties,  temporized,  ad- 
yet  the  lessons  which  the  incident  has  vised  caution,  and  was  anxious  to  put 
taught,and  the  pressing  needs  to  which  off  the  rupture. 

it  has  called  attention,  are  of  the  nt-       Had  he  postponed  it  an  hour  or  so 

most   importance.     It  has  shed   the  longer,  it  would  not  have  occurred. 

clearest  light  before  the  eyes  of  the  While  he  was  presenting  his  papers 

world,  upon  the  American  theory  of  of  recall  at  the  State  Department,  a 

State  rights  and  individual  rights  un-  cable  dispatch  was  awaiting  him  at 

der  the  Constitution.      An  example  the  Italian  Legation,  instructing  him 

has  been  set,  of  national  dignity  and  to  delay  his  action.     This  change  in 

forbearance  in  the  face  of  insult.     At-  the  attitude  of  the  Italian  Government 

tention  has  been  called  to  the  advisa-  was  largely  due  to  the  representations 

bility  of  increasing  our  coast  defenses,  of  United  States  Minister  Porter,  at 

and  to  the  urgent  need  of  checking  in-  Rome. 

discriminate    immigration.      On   the       On  the  ad  of  April,  a  cable  dispatch 

other  hand,  again,  .1  country  whose  arrived,  containing  a  very  material 
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modification  of  the  Italian  demands,  had  actually  been  violated  was  left  an 

In  it,  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  said  that  open  one ;  yet  Mr.  Blaine's  note  had 

Italy  had  asked  nothing  but  a  promise  been  interpreted  as  committing  the 

that  the  regular  judicial  proceedings  United  States  to  the  recognition  that 

should  be  promptly  instituted.  an  indemnity  was  actually  due  to  the 

Mr.  Blaine's  answer  was  not  given  families  of  the  victims  in  virtue  of  the 

until  the  14th  of  April.     His  delay  had  treaty  in  force. 

caused  considerable  irritation  in  Italy,  As  throwing  light  upon  the  case, 

which  gave  rise  to  rumors  that  the  Mr.  Blaine  quotes  the  incident  of  the 

dismissal  of    Minister    Porter   from  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Consulate 

Rome,  and  the  recall  of  the  Italian  aijd  the  business  houses  of  Spanish 

Legation  from  Washington,  were  con-  subjects,  by  a  New  Orleans  mob,  in 

templated.     However,  as  Mr.  Blaine  185 1.     This  was  due  to  the  report  that 

had  previously  intimated,  the  United  fifty  young  Americans  had  been  exe- 

States  Government,  confident  of  the  cuted  in  Havana,  and  that  200  United 

justice  of  its  position,  did  not  intend  States  citizens  had  been  banished  to 

to  proceed  in  this  matter  except  with  the  Spanish  mines,  the  victims  having 

caution  and  deliberation.  taken  part  in  the  abortive  Lopez  ex- 

The  Secretary's  reply  of  April  14th,  pedition.  Mr.  Webster,  who  was  Sec- 
is  the  most  important  document  in  retary  of  State  at  the  time,  immedi- 
the  controversy.  In  simple,  yet  cour-  ately  offered  the  Spanish  Government 
teous  and  dignified  terms,  it  clearly  full  reparation  for  the  insult  that  had 
enforces  the  policy  which  the  United  been  given  in  the  lawless  attack  upon 
States  Government  adopted  from  the  its  Consulate  ;  but  he  declined  to  ac- 
very  first.  After  quoting  from  the  cede  to  the  demand  for  indemnity  to 
Italian  message  of  April  2d,  as  follows:  Spani.sh  subjects,  placing  their  rights 
**  The  Government  of  the  King  of  under  a  different  category  from  those 
Italy  has  asked  nothing  beyond  the  of  the  Consul,  the  official  Spanish  rep- 
prompt  institution  of  judicial  proceed-  resentative.  Similar  losses  had  been 
ings  through  the  regular  channels.  It  shared  by  many  American  citizens, 
would  have  been  absurd  to  claim  the  and  no  superior  privileges  could  be 
punishmentof  the  guilty  parties  with-  given  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
out  the  warrant  of  a  regular  judg-  entitled,  Mr.  Webster  contended,  only 
ment,"  Mr.  Blaine  repeats  the  exact  to  such  protection  as  was  afforded  to 
words  of  the  previous  message  of  American  citizens.  It  is  worthy  of 
March  24th,  in  which  the  Italian  de-  note, however,  that  in  xZ^-^.outof  mere 
mands  had  been  distinctly  expressed,  good  will,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
as  follows:  "  Our  right  to  demand  and  kindly  conduct  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
obtain  the  punishment  of  the  murder-  in  pardoning  American  subjects  who 
ers,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  victims,  had  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Cu- 
is  unquestionable."  These  unambig-  ba,  the  United  States  extended  an  in- 
uous  demands  were  written  out  by  demnification  to  all  the  Spanish  sub- 
Baron  Fava  himself,  in  English;  and  jects  who  had  sustained  loss  by  the 
the  second  message  was  a  material  action  of  the  mob  in  185 1.  But  this 
qualification  of  the  first.  was  no  contravention  of  the  position 

On  another  point,  too,  Mr.  Blaine  taken  by  Mr.  Webster  as  to  the  legal 

.shows  that  he  had  been  misunder-  liability  of  the  United  States, 

stood.     He  had  said  that  the  treaty  of  Applying  this  instance,  Mr.  Blaine 

February  26,  1871,  secured  to  Italian  goes  on  to  say :  "The  United  States 

subjects  lawfully  residing  in  the  Unit-  did  not,  by  the  treaty,  become  the  in- 

ed  States, the  same  constant  protection  surer  of  the  lives  or  property  of  Italian 

and  security  of  person  and  property,  subjects  resident  within  our  territory', 

which  was  enjoyed  by  native  citizens.  The  foreign  resident  must  be  content 

and  also  that  the  United  States  recog-  to  share  the  same  redress  that  is  offer- 

nized  the  principle  of  indemnity  to  ed  by  the  law  to  the  citizen  ;  and  has 

those   Italian   subjects   icho  had  been  no  just  cause  of  complaint,  or  right  to 

7vronged by  a  violation  0/ their  treaty  rights,  ask  the  interposition  of  his  country,  if 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  treaty  the  courts  are  equally  open  to  him  for 
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the  redress  of  his  injuries.  Foreign  of  the  Louisiana  authorities  dragged 
residents  are  not  made  a  favored  along ;  and,  on  May  5  th,  six  weeks 
class."  Mr.  Blaine's  reply  concludes  after  the  inquiry  began,  the  report  of 
with  an  intimation  that  the  United  the  Grand  Jury  was  presented.  It 
States  will  be  committed  to  indemni-  brought  in  indictments  against  detect- 
f ying  the  families  of  the  victims,  only  ive  Dominick  C.  O'Malley  and  five 
on  certain  conditions.  It  will  have  to  others,  for  attempting  to  bribe  tales- 
be  shown  that  the  victims  were  sub-  men,  and  thus  to  pack  the  jury  in  the 
jects  of  King  Humbert;  that  they  trial.  O'Malley  had  mysteriously  dis- 
were  residing  in  New  Orleans  in  no  appeared  when  the  mob,  at  the  time 
violation  of  American  immigration  of  the  tragedy,  were  howling  for  his 
laws,  that  they  were  law-abiding  citi-  blood  ;  but  he  subsequently  surren- 
zens,and  that  the  city  police  authorities  dered  to  the  authorities,  and  was  re- 
had  either  connived  at  the  work  of  the  leased  on  bail.  **  Without  his  assidu- 
mob,  or  had  failed  to  take  any  steps  ous  and  corrupting  influence,"  the  re- 
to  preserve  the  peace,  or  afterward  to  port  says,  "  we  believe  the  verdict 
bring  the  guilty  to  trial.  In  a  word,  would  have  been  radically  different ; 
the  aispatch  simply  commits  the  Unit-  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 
ed  States  Government  to  assisting,  as  tragic  occurrences  of  the  14th  of  March 
far  as  it  can,  in  the  regular  legal  pro-  last  never  would  have  been  reported." 
ceedings.  These  must  be  exhausted  Not  a  single  indictment,  however, 
before  governmental  intervention  is  was  found  against  any  who  shared 
allowable  ;  and  not  even  the  Federal  in  the  tragedy  at  the  prison.  To  the 
Government  can  coerce  a  State  in  its  jurors,  that  tragedy  seemed  to  involve 
legitimate  functions  so  as  to  insure  the  entire  people  of  the  Parish  and 
any  prescribed  results  from  a  legal  City  of  New  Orleans,  so  profuse  was 
trial.  their  sympathy  and  so  extended  their 

Secretary  Blaine's  reply  produced  connection  with  the  affair;  while  the 
"apainful  impression"  upon  the  Italian  magnitude  of  the  uprising,  involving 
Premier.  In  a  note  addressed  to  the  the  first,  best,  and  most  law-abiding 
Marquis  Imperiali,  April  28,  the  Mar-  of  the  citizens,  made  it  "  a  difficult  task 
quis  di  Rudini  said  that  the  telegram  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  any  number  of 
containing  the  original  demands  had  the  participants." 
been  sent  "in  strict  confidence; "  and  The  philosophy  of  the  jury's  action 
that,  "  in  the  brevity  of  telegraphic  is  summarized  in  the  following  pas- 
language,"  the  words  "punishment  of  sage  taken  from  its  report:  "  Law  is 
the  murderers  "  actually  signified  only  truly  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of 
that  prosecution  ought  to  be  com-  the  wisdom  of  all  ages,  and  its  just 
menced  so  that  the  guilty  might  not  execution  the  safeguard  of  society  by 
escape;  and  this,  he  reiterated,  was  all  the  punishment  of  transgressors  ;  its 
the  Italian  Government  had  ever  justexecutionexpressesthe  willof  the 
asked.  To  give  a  diplomatic  value  to  people  in  condemnation  of  crime;  but, 
a  message  transmitted  "  in  strict  con-  where  this  lofty  principle  is  con- 
fidence," was,  as  he  thought,  a  gross  temned  by  the  practice  of  assassina- 
breach  of  etiquette  on  the  part  of  Mr.  tion  for  revenge  or  spite,  and  conceal- 
Blaine.  ment  under  the  most  binding  oaths 

To  this  insinuation,  Mr.  Blaine  re-  renders  powerless  the  efforts  of  the 
plied,  in  a  letter  to  Minister  Porter,  law  to  reach  the  chief  actors  and  to 
May  4th.  Quoting  the  said  telegram  secure  witnesses,  it  becomes  the  duty 
again  in  full,  he  pointed  out,  that,  as  of  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  their 
expressing  the  demand  of  the  Italian  sovereign  rights  to  issue  their  decree 
Government,  it  was  impossible  that  it  of  condemnation.  That  verdict  has 
could  be  transmitted  "  in  strict  confi-  been  rendered.  The  power  of  the 
dence."  It  was  sent  through  the  reg-  Mafia  is  broken.  It  must  be  destroyed 
ular  official  channel,  without  any  mark  as  an  element  of  danger,  a  creation  of 
or  other  suggestion  of  privacy  what-  leprous  growth  in  this  community." 
soever.  It  was  found  that  eight  of  the  elev- 

In  the  meantime,  the  investigations  en  Italians  killed  were  beyond  ques- 
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tion  American  citizens.  Another  had  off  of  all  diplomatic  communication, 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  King  have  not  been  attempted.  On  the  con- 
Humbert  by  "declaring  his  intention."  trary,  every  facility  has  been  offered 
And  abundant  evidence  was  brought  Italy  honorably  to  take  up  again,  by 
forward  to  show  that  the  remaining  returning  her  Minister  to  the  United 
two,  though  Italian  subjects,  belonged  States,  the  diplomatic  relations  she  so 
to  the  criminal  class,  and  that  they  abruptly  sundered.  Until  she  does 
were  in  this  country  in  defiance  of  our  so,  it  is  possible  that  Minister  Porter's 
immigration  laws,  and  were,  there-  leave  of  absence  from  Rome  will  be 
fore,  not  entitled  even  to  the  guaran-  extended. 

tee  of  protection  accorded  to  Italians  For  a  while  during  the  controversy, 
generally.  the  rumors  of  possible  conflict  drew 

The  nature  of  the  Grand  Jury's  re-  attention  to  United  States  defenses, 
port  was  not  altogether  unexpected.  The  Italian  Navy  consists  of  252  ves- 
In  itself,  the  report  does  not  add  to  the  sels,  some  of  them,  such  as  the  "Italia," 
reproach  upon  the  City  of  New  Or-  "Lepanto,"  and  "Duilio"  being  among 
leans,  which  already  attached  to  that  the  most  powerful  men-of-war  afloat, 
city  as  a  result  of  the  careless  indiffer-  The  combined  fleet  mounts  628  large 
ence  and  lack  of  foresight  which  had  guns,  besides  secondary  batteries,  and 
allowed  its  government  and  the  lives  is  manned  by  18,250  men;  besides 
of  its  citizens  to  be  turned  over  to  cor-  which,  there  is  a  naval  reserve  of 
ruption  and  violence.  about  45,000  men.     It  is  the  opinion, 

Naturally,  when  the  substance  of  however,  of  Secretary  of  War  Proctor, 
the  Grand  Jury's  report  was  known  that  the  very  large  guns  carried  by 
in  Italy,  it  caused  some  resentment  the  Italian  ships  are  an  experiment 
This  probably  gave  rise  to  the  un-  whose  utility  remains  to  be  tested, 
founded  rumor  that  Italy  was  going  Italy,  too,  is  without  the  resources 
to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Pow-  necessary  for  a  protracted  struggle, 
ers.  Such  was  not  her  intention;  and  And,  even  in  the  event  of  a  conflict, 
certain  statements  made  by  the  Mar-  the  United  States  coast,  with  the  effi- 
quis  di  Rudini  in  the  Italian  Chamber  cient  American  torpedo  service,  the 
of  Deputies,  on  the  14th  of  May,  inti-  present  rapid  extension  of  the  Navy, 
mate  a  recognition,on  his  part,  that  the  and  the  recent  improvements  in  the 
whole  question  was  essentially  a  judi-  mortar  service,  would  not  be  entirely 
cial  one,  and  that  it  should  never  have  defenseless.  But  a  more  deeply  seated 
acquired  the  exaggerated  importance  evil  than  a  lack  of  material  defenses 
of  an  affair  involving  national  dignity,  has  been  brought  to  light.  It  is  hardly 
Consequently,  nothing  more  is  likely  to  be  expected  that  promiscuous  im- 
to  be  heard  of  it.  Even  in  the  United  migration  from  Europe,  and,  more 
States,  it  is  now  improbable  that  any  particularly,  from  Italy,  which  has  a 
further  prosecutions  can  take  place,  record  in  one  year  alone  of  2,574  mur- 
The  Louisiana  Grand  Jury,  after  in-  ders — 363  more  than  all  the  similar 
dieting  O'Malley  and  others  for  at-  crimes  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
tempted  bribery  of  jurors,  has  discov-  France,  Germany,  and  Spain  put  to- 
ered  that  the  Bribery  Act  contains  no  gether — is  likely  to  do  much  to  ele- 
penal  clause  covering  the  offense  com-  vate  the  character  of  American  citi- 
mitted;  and  that  the  courts  are,  there-  zenship.  The  crimes  that  paved  the 
fore,  powerless  to  punish  the  offend-  way  to  the  deplorable  tragedy  of 
crs.  March  14th,  and  other  repeated  oc- 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  currences  of  similar  import  in  various 
Government,  throughout,  has  been  parts  of  the  country,  are  only  indica- 
self-respecting  and  dignified,  and  it  tions  of  a  wide-spread  disease  which 
has  received  the  enthusiastic  indorse-  has  taken  hold  upon  the  body  politic, 
ment  of  all  American  citizens.  The  And  no  better  outcome  of  the  un- 
unwarranted  insult  of  the  Italian  Min-  pleasant  difference  with  Italy  could 
ister's  recall  has  been  overlooked;  and  be  desired,  than  the  rousing  of  atten- 
the  suggested  closing  of  the  Arperican  tion  to  the  great  need  of  measures  to 
Legation  at  Rome,  and  the  cutting  remedy  the  evil. 
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THE  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE.  g^^nius  it  was  which  evolved  and  con- 
structed the  Triple  Al  nance,  is  now 

The  fall  of  the  Crispi  Ministry,  and  stated  to  be  opposed  to  its  renewal. 

the  more  or  less  irresponsible  state-  ^,,„^«^*^,  *^«*tnt^  ^/%a,  ^^^^^^ 

ments  as  to  the  views  of  the  new  Pre-  EUROPEAN  TRADE  COALITION. 

mier,  gave  rise  to  an  idle  report  that  The  extensive  commercial  negotia- 

Italy  would  not  renew  the  Triple  Al-  tions  which  have,  of  late,  occupied  the 

liance  ;  and  some  fears  were  enter-  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Ber- 

tained  for  the  peace   of  Europe,  of  lin,  embrace  almost  all  of  the  coun- 

which  that  Alliance  has  proved  itself  tries  in  Europe.    Early  in  May,  aGer- 

to  be  the  surest  guarantee.      France  man- Austrian  treaty  was  signed,  to 

indulged  in  a  wild  hope  that  the  Drei-  last  twelve  years,  beginning  in  Feb- 

bund  would  be  torn  to  pieces,  never  ruary,  1892.     Steps  were  then  imme- 

again  to  be  renewed.  diately  taken  to  secure  the  co-opera- 

Whatever  hopes,  doubts,  or  fears  tion  of  Russia  in  the  proposed  com- 
may  have  existed  on  the  subject,  they  mercial  arrangements;  and,  if  the  pres- 
were  all  speedily  dissipated  when  the  ent  restrictions  upon  the  passage  of 
Marquis  di  Rudini  declared,  in  the  Russian  men-of-war  through  the  Dar- 
Chamber,  his  firm  conviction  that  the  danelles,  imposed  by  the  treaty  of 
Triple  Alliance  was  necessary  for  the  1841,  confirmed  subsequently  in  Lon- 
safety  of  Italy  and  the  peace  of  Eu-  don,  1871,  and  in  Berlin,  1878,  be  re- 
rope.  It  was  renewed  on  the  28th  of  moved,  it  is  probable  that  Russia  will 
June,  for  another  period  of  six  years,  give  her  assent.  Spain,  Italy,  Switz- 
and  will  expire  in  1898.  It  had  been  erland,  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Rou- 
attacked  in  both  Chamber  and  Senate,  mania,  have  also  been  invited  to  join 
The  strong  sympathy  of  England  to-  in  a  trade  convention  at  Vienna, 
wards  the  Triple  Alliance,  coupled  The  professed  object  of  this  move- 
wit  h  the  cordial  understanding  which  ment  is  to  form,  against  those  coun- 
exists  between  that  country  and  both  tries  which  have  adopted  a  protective 
Italy  and  Germany,  has  led  to  rumors  policy,  a  customs  union,  or  coalition 
of  a  secret  undertaking  by  England  of  European  States,  in  which  differ- 
to  support  the  allied  Powers.  This,  ential  tariff  advantages  shall  be  re- 
however,  is  utterly  absurd  on  the  face  ciprocally  shared.  Possibly  another 
of  it,  as  no  English  Ministry  has  power  and  an  ulterior  motive,  of  a  political 
to  enter  into  such  an  agreement.  Eng-  or  military  character,  may  lie  beneath, 
land's  present  policy  is  one  of  non-in-  The  proposed  union  would  seriously 
terference  in  European  affairs,  except  affect  not  only  France,  but  the  Unit- 
when  her  own  interests  are  at  stake,  ed  States,  and  other  protectionist  na- 

The  first  Alliance  was  between  tions  in  general.  There  are  grave 
Germany  and  Austria,  in  1879,  which  obstacles,  too,  in  its  way,  arising  partly 
Italy  soon  afterwards  joined.  This  from  existing  treaties,  and  partly  from 
treaty,  which  was  for  six  years,  was  the  way  in  which  it  would  affect  the 
renewed  in  1885.  Italy  was  brought  agricultural  and  manufacturing.inter- 
into  the  Alliance  as  a  counterpoise  to  ests  of  the  participating  States.  The 
France  in  case  of  a  Franco-Russian  Frankfort  treaty  of  187 1,  for  exam- 
understanding  ;  and,  at  the  termina-  pie,  is  a  solemn  compact  of  peace, 
tion  of  the  last  quarter,  events  seemed  which  can  be  broken  only  by  a  declar- 
to  point  in  the  direction  of  such  an  ation  of  war ;  and  one  of  its  clauses 
understanding.  It  has  since  appeared,  insures  to  France  the  same  commer- 
however,  that  Russia  is  holding  off,  cial  favors  which  Germany  extends  to 
and  seems  desirous  of  a  friendly  en-  other  Powers.  Then,  too,  an  almost 
ienU  with  Germany.  Meanwhile,  the  prohibitive  tariff  on  corn  has  fostered 
standing  armies  of  the  countries  in-  the  interests  of  the  German  farmer, 
volvedin  this  League  of  Peace,  amount  and  a  similar  barrier  has  protected 
to  upwards  of  five  million  men,  and  the  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  manu- 
armies  of  France  and  Russia  are  still  facturer ;  and,  were  these  barriers  re- 
larger.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  moved,  the  parties  declare  that  their 
that  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  brilliant  interests  would  be  doomed.     So  great 
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are  those  interests  in  several  of  the  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
German  provinces,  such  as  Bavaria,  will  be  assented  to  on  this,  as  on  for- 
Baden,  and  Wurtemburg,  and  so  in-  mer  occasions,  yet,  in  accordance  with 
tense  the  ill-feeling  which  is  likely  the  etiquette  governing  such  matters, 
to  be  aroused  by  any  arrangement  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  were 
adversely  affecting  them,  that  Prince  kept  nominally  secret.     Several  of  the 
Bismarck  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  important  results  reached  are,  how- 
convention   on  the    ground    that   it  ever,  openly  known, 
would  endanger  the  unity  of  the  Em-  The  practical  business  of  the  Con- 
pire.     Austria  objects,  also,  to  a  re-  gress  was  transacted  wholly  in  French, 
duction  of  the  German  corn  tariff  in  It  was  in  charge  of  four  general  com- 
favor  of  Russia,  as  it  would  discrimi-  mittees,  on  all  of  which  the  American 
nate  against  herself  in  a  way  inconsist-  delegates  were  honored  with  appoint- 
ent  with  the  treaty  provisions  just  con-  ment,  and  which  held  their  meetings 
eluded.     Spain,  too,  finds  an  obstacle  on  successive  days, 
to  her  entrance  into  the  coalition,  in  One  of  the  most  important  results 
the  reciprocity  convention  recently  effected,  due  largely  to  the  work  of 
arranged,  through  General  John  W.  the  United  States  delegates,  was  the 
Foster,  with  the  United  States.     She  entrance  of  the  Australian  Colonies 
Has  agreed  to  discriminate  in  favor  into  the  Postal  Union.     As  a  conse- 
of  the  United  States  against  all  other  quence,  the  rates  of  postage  to  those 
countries,  by  a  differential  rate  of  25  countries  will  be  reduced  more  than 
per  cent  on  imports  brought  into  Cuba  one-half.     The  Union  rate  is  ^v^  cents 
and  Porto  Rico.  per  half  ounce  for  letters,   and  two 

At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  how-  cents  for  postal  cards, 

ever,  the  position  of  the  negotiations  Among  other  important  matters  dis- 

pointed  to  a  formidable  customs  un-  cussed,  were  the  proposed  abolition  or 

ion  of  the  nature  indicated,  in  which  reduction  of  the  charges  made  by  the 

Belgium,  Russia,  and  Spain  might  par-  countries  of  the  Union,  for  the  con- 

tially  share.    The  proposal  is  fraught  veyance  of  mails  in  transit  through  / 

with  tremendous  significance.  their  territories;  and  the  question  of  an 

TUP  onQTAT    rf\^rT>^^^  international  postage  stamp   good  in 

THE  POSTAL  CONGRESS.  every  country  of  the  Union.   Postmas- 

The  Universal  Postal  Congress  be-  ter-General  Wanamaker,itissaid,  fav- 
gan  its  session  in  Vienna,  on  the  20th  ors  both  these  measures;  and  he  gave 
of  May.  It  was  kept  busy  nearl}'  ^\^  instructions  to  the  American  delegates 
weeks.  Its  object,  in  a  word,  is  to  es-  accordingly.  Recommendations  are 
tablish  a  scheme  for  linking  together,  also  reported  to  have  been  made,  to 
in  a  single  postal  federation,  the  civil-  the  effect  that  double  postal  cards  be 
ized  nations  of  the  world.  It  assem-  issued  for  prepaid  answers ;  that  the 
bles  every  fifth  year.  Previous  ses-  International  Parcel  Post  carry  goods 
sions  had  been  held  in  Berne,  Paris,  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery,  instead  of 
and  Berlin,  the  late  session  in  Vienna  previously,  as  heretofore  ;  and  that 
making  the  fourth.  There  were  120  packets  double  the  present  size  bead- 
delegates  present,  the  largest  number  mitted  to  the  Sample  and  the  Pattern 
hitherto  assembled.    They  represent-   Posts. 

ed  every  civilized  and  semi-civilized  The  Postal  Union  was  organized  by 
country  on  the  globe,  except  China,  the  Congress  at  Berne,  assembled 
Most  of  the  delegates  were  officers  through  the  efforts  of  the  German 
prominently  connected  with  the  pos-  Postmaster-General,  Herr  Stephan. 
tal  service  in  their  respective  coun-  At  that  time,  there  were  considerably 
tries.  William  Potter, of  Philadelphia,  over  1,000  different  postal  rates;  but 
and  Captain  N.  M.  Brooks,  Superin-  these  are  now  embraced  under  a 
tendcnt  of  Foreign  Mails,  were  the  smallnumber  of  heads,  with  a  reason - 
representatives  of  the  United  States,   able  and  uniform  tariff.      The  terri- 

The  resolutions  of  the  Congress  tory  included  in  the  Union  has  now 
have  to  be  submitted  for  the  approv-  a  population  of  915,000,000,  and  in- 
alofthe  respective  Governments;  and,  eludes  an  area  of  87,000,000  square 
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kilometres  (about  34,000,000  square  Great  Britain  the  highlands.  More 
miles).  The  volume  of  business  has  particularly,  Portugal  gets  a  triangu- 
increased  by  rapid  strides.  The  num-  lar  block  of  50,000  square  miles,  north 
ber  of  pieces  carried  in  187 1,  was  only  of  the  Zambesi,  its  base  the  northern 
3,300,000,000.  In  1888,  it  had  reached  shore  of  that  river,  with  its  apex  on 
the  following  figures :  the  Loangwe,  and  its  sides  extending 

•   . .  .  along  the  Loangwe  westward  to  Zum- 

Post^'^krds::;*;:;:*^^  MSo'^:^  ^^^^^^  eastward  to  the  junction  of 
Printed  pieces s'.bgo'.ooolooo  the  Ruo  and  Shir6  Rivers.  The  Brit- 
Merchandise  samples 100,000.000  ish  territory  lies  south  of  the  Zambesi, 

Money  orders 240,000,000  but  Massi-Kesse  is  left  to  Portugal. 

P^^*«^^ 2<x),ooo.ooo  The  Zambesi,  Shird,  and  other  rivers 

Total  No.  of  pieces 14.700.000,000  are  thrown  open  to  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  world.     For  twenty-five 

One  interesting  feature  of  the  ses-  years,  British  goods  in  transit  through 
sion,  was  an  historical  exhibition  in  Portuguese  territory  shall  not  be  sub- 
the  Industrial  Palace,  showing  the  de-  ject  to  a  greater  duty  than  three  per 
velopment  of  all  postal  arrangements  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  precious 
from  the  Roman  times,  by  means  of  metals  shall  be  altogether  exempt, 
engravings,  photographs,  plans,  mod-  Within  five  years,  England  may,  if  she 
els,  and  implements,  covering  every  so  desire,  claim  absolute  freedom  of 
branch  of  the  service.  Curious  atten-  transit,  on  payment  of  a  sum  capital- 
tion  was  also  called  to  the  remarkable  izing  the  annual  duties  for  the  rest  of 
collection  of  postage  stamps,  gathered  the  period  at  a  yearly  rate  of  ;^3o,ooo. 
by  Herr  Friedl,  an  amateur  collector.  Each  Power  may  also  build  railroads 
It  numbers  100,000  specimens,  and  and  telegraphs  through  the  other's 
contains  noteworthy  examples  of  the  territories,  subject,  however,  to  local 
stamps  used  at  Paris  during  the  siege  legislation;  and  all  disputes  are  to  be 
of  i87o-i87i,whentheservice  wascar-  referred  to  arbitration, 
ried  on  by  means  of  balloons,  carrier-  The  territory  assigned  to  Portugal 
pigeons,  and  through  the  sewers  of  is  much  larger  than  that  which  Eng- 
the  city.  land  consented  to  take,  but  the  latter 

By  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  country  is  more  than  compensated  by 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  set-  the  superior  quality  of  the  territory 
tied  upon  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  she  has  acquired.  It  is  rich  in  the 
The  United  States  Government  has  precious  metals,  and  its  climate  is  suit- 
given  the  delegates  the  assurance  that  able  to  Europeans ;  while  none  but 
a  hearty  welcome  to  this  country  will  native  labor  can  long  continue  in  the 
be  extended  them  in  1897.  Portuguese  strip,  owing  to  its  noxious 

THF  PAPTTTTOM  OP  APPTP A         cHmatc.     In  Other  respects,  too,  Eng- 
THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA.         ^^^^  ^^u  benefit.     The  treaty  has  al- 

The  tangled  threads  of  the  Anglo-  ready  abated  the  strong  anti-English 
Portugfuese  relations  in  Africa  are  at  feeling,  which  recently  ran  so  high; 
last  in  a  fair  way  to  be  unraveled,  and  it  has  restored  tranquillity  and 
The  convention  arranged  in  August  public  confidence  in  Portugal.  It  has 
last,  it  will  be  remembered,  failed  to  relieved  the  recent  commercial  strain, 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Cortes,  and  no  small  matter,  when  it  is  remem- 
the  difficulty  had  assumed  such  pro-  bered  that  Portugal  is  indebted  to  the 
portions  as  to  prove  a  menace  to  the  British  Treasury  to  the  amount  of 
throne  of  King  Charles.  Lord  Salis-  some  $20,000,000,  and  that  she  also  af- 
bury,  accordingly,  consented  to  a  mod-  fords  a  most  important  market  f  or  Brit- 
ification  of  the  terms,  with  the  result  ish  manufactured  goods.  The  Portu- 
that  a  new  convention  was  drafted,  guese  themselves  had  felt  the  evil  re- 
in Lisbon,  it  met  with  practically  no  suits  of  the  continued  tension.  It  had 
opposition ;  and  it  was  finally  ratified  reacted  on  the  national  commerce, 
on  the  nth  of  June.  causing  a  depression  in  trade,  and  a 

The  general  principle  of  the  treaty  scarcity  of  money,  amounting  to  a 
is  that  Portugal  gets  the  lowlands,  veritable  financial  crisis.  As  the  14th 
Vol  I— 16. 
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of  May  approached,  the  date  on  which  Fort  Salisbury,  and  were  also  convey- 
theoriginalwtx/viJ'mWiwastoexpire,  ing  provisions  to  the  Mashonaland 
the  anxiety  of  the  Portuguese  Gov-  colonists,  who  were  in  distress  on  ac- 
ernment  to  consummate  a  satisfactory  count  of  the  drought.  On  reaching 
arrangement  became  very  marked.  Beira,SirJohnWilIough by  asked  that 
If  the  hot  passions  of  the  Portuguese  he  be  allowed  to  ascend  the  Pungw^ 
officials  in  Africa  can  be  kept  within  River,  offering  to  pay  the  required 
control,  it  maybe  expected  that  the  threeper  cent  duty  on  his  stores.  Re- 
traditional  relations  of  amity  between  ceiving  no  reply  within  forty-eight 
England  and  Portugal,  now  happily  hours,  he  started  without.  Hereupon, 
restored  by  a  mutually  satisfactory  the  officials  opened  fire,  boarded  the 
treaty,  will  not  soon  again  be  broken,  vessels,  seized  them  together  with  the 

cargo  and    mails, 
"^  hauled  down   the 

British  flag,  and 
ran  up  the  Portu- 
guese colors  in- 
stead. Sixteen  of 
the  Europeans  and 
natives  were  im- 
prisoned. They 
were,  however, 
shortly  released, 
and  the  party  re- 
turned to  Delagoa 
Bay.  The  alleged 
reason  for  the  out- 
—  '^^^^  "*'  rage  was  that  the 

British  were  carry- 
ing munitions  of 
war.     The  Portu- 

At  one  time  during  the  progress  of  guese  also  denied  that  the  payment  of 
the  negotiations,  there  was  serious  duty  was  offered.  After  the  seizure, 
danger  of  an  open  rupture,  owing  to  Colonel  Willoughby  offered  again  to 
certain  high-handed  proceedings  of  pay  the  duty  in  order  to  secure  the 
Portuguese  African  officials.  Not  con-  release  of  his  vessels ;  but  the  offer 
tent  with  the  closing  of  the  Limpopo  was  refused. 

River,  to  which  reference  was  made  The  result  of  this  incident  was  an 
inourlast  number  (p.  96),  the  Mozam-  ultimatum  from  the  British  Govern- 
bique  authorities,  in  further  direct  ment,  declaring  that  unless  immediate 
contravention  of  the  modus  vivendi,  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  navi- 
about  the  20th  of  April,  peremptorily  gation  of  the  Pungw^  River,  force 
forbade  British  steamer  service  upon  would  have  to  be  used  to  insure,  on 
the  Pungw^  River.  This  river  is  the  the  part  of  Portugal,  a  due  respect 
main  water  route  to  the  inland  gold-  to  her  treaty  engagements.  TheLis- 
bearing  regions  of  Manicaland  and  bon  Government  immediately  yield- 
Mashonaland,  and  the  service  was  or-  ed,  and  instructed  its  agents  to  accord 
ganized  to  establish  direct  communi-  British  subjects,  in  future,  free  access 
cation  with  the  British  colonists  at  to  the  Pungwe  River.  The  pending 
Cape  Town.  A  British  party,  under  negotiations  for  the  convention,  al- 
Sir  John  Willoughby,  comprising  six  though  they  were  threatened, were  not 
Europeans  and  about  100  natives, were  more  than  temporarily  checked.  It 
proceeding  to  Mashonaland  to  pros-  was  decided,  however,  to  send  three 
pect  for  gold.  They  were  conveyed  British  warships  to  the  disputed  wa- 
rn the  British  steamer  "Agnes,"  and  ters. 

another  vessel.  In  addition  to  their  During  the  late  anti-British  agita- 
own  stores,  they  were  taking  up  the  tion,  in  Lisbon,  some  zoo  Portuguese 
mails  for  the  Chartered  Company  at  left  for  the  scene  of  the  troubles  in 
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Africa,  eagerly  volunteering  their  ser-  district  around  Victoria  Nyanza,  and 
vices  in  the  event  of  war.  With  a  has  also  made  an  arrangement  with 
force  of  500  natives,  they  advanced  up  the  agent  of  the  British  Company  re- 
to  Massi-Kesse.  From  this  point,  the  garding  the  navigation  of  the  lake, 
small  British  force,  which  had  been  The  misunderstanding  between  It- 
left  to  guard  stores,  had  withdrawn  in  aly  and  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to 
accordance  with  the  promises  of  Lord  their  mutual  boundary  in  East  Africa, 
Salisbury.  The  expedition,  however,  is  still  without  any  prospect  of  imme- 
pressed  on  into  British  territory.  It  diate  settlement.  An  Extremist  mo- 
is  rumored  that  they  aimed  to  attack  tion  made  in  the  Italian  Chamber, 
the  British  South  Africa  Company's  May  6th,  to  the  effect  that  the  forces 
force  in  Fort  Salisbury.  When  near  in  East  Africa  should  be  withdrawn, 
that  place,  on  the  12th  of  May,  a  sharp  wasrejectedby  a  decisive  vote;  and,  on 
engagement  was  fought,  in  which  the  the  request  of  the  Marquis  di  Rudini, 
Company's  force,  under  Commissioner  the  African  policy  of  the  Government 
H,  H.  Johnston,  was  victorious.  The  was  emphatically  indorsed. 
Portuguese  lost  seventeen  killed,  and 

many  wounded.     As  a  result  of  these  '^"^  BOER  "  TREK." 

fresh  complications,  the  Pungw^  was  General  alarm  has  been  occasioned 
again  closed.  However,  the  Gover-  in  England  by  the  late  rumors  of  a  pro- 
nor-General  of  Mozambique  and  the  posed  Boer  expedition,  or  "trek,"  as 
British  Consul  at  Beira  quickly  agreed  it  is  called,  into  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  further  tory  in  dispute  between  England  and 
conflicts  ;  and  the  affair  of  May  12th  Portugal.  The  word  is  derived  from 
only  served  to  increase  the  Portuguese  the  Dutch  trekken,  to  draw,  or  to  jour- 
anxiety  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  ney  in  a  wagon;  and  it  is  a  notewor- 
treaty  with  England,  which  has,  it  is  thy  fact  that  the  Transvaal  itself  is  the 
to  be  hoped,  provided  for  a  friendly  result  of  a  northward  "trek,"  made 
adjustment  of  the  long-standing  dii-  at  the  time  of  the  English  occupa- 
ferences  between  the  two  countries,  tion  of  Cape  Colony  by  the  Dutch  rar- 
A  Joint  Commission  will  soon  be  en-  mers  and  ranchers  who  settled  there 
gaged  upon  the  actual  work  of  delim-  now  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
itation.  The   Boers,   the   inhabitants  of  the 

A  rumor  has  been  current  to  the  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Repub- 
effect  that  Portugal,  realizing  little  lie,  have  all  the  sturdy  characteristics 
benefit  from  her  East  African  posses-  of  the  Dutch  stock  from  which  they 
sions,  which  she  has  never  developed,  came  ;  and,  ever  since  their  now  his- 
and  which  she  has  found  to  be  a  con-  toric  victory  over  the  British  troops, 
stant  source  of  diplomatic  entangle-  due  to  superior  marksmanship,  their 
ment,  contemplates  selling  them  to  attitude  has  been  one  of  disregard,  if 
Great  Britain.  not  of  contempt  for  British  interests. 

The  dispute  lately  pending  between  About  the  middle  of  April,  it  was 
Portugal  and  the  Congo  State,  as  to  announced  that  a  force  of  5,000  Boers 
the  boundary  of  Angola,  has  been  set-  was  getting  ready  to  leave  the  Trans- 
tied  by  a  treaty  which  allows  most  of  vaal  on  the  proposed  expedition.  A 
the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Congo  few  days  later,  it  was  learned  that  the 
State,  but  also  adds  to  the  Portuguese  force  consisted  of  some  20,000,  drawn 
dominions  on  the  west  coast.  from  the  Transvaal,  the  Free  State, 

The  organization  of  the  German  and  the  Cape  Governments.  By  pre- 
territory  north  of  Mozambique  is  pro-  arranged  plan,  these  invaders  were  to 
jessing.  It  will  comprise  four  divis-  assemble  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
ions.  The  Imperial  Commissioner,  Limpopo  River,  in  the  latter  part  of 
Baron  von  Soden,  will  superintend  the  May.  They  were  to  cross  that  river 
territory  along  the  coast,  while  Dr.  on  June  ist,  and  immediately  proclaim 
Peters,  Major  Wissman,  and  Emin  the  "Republic  of  the  North."  This 
Pasha  will  take  the  interior  districts,  new  State,  with  a  constitution  based 
The  last  has  already  concluded  treat-  on  that  of  the  South  African  Repub- 
ies  with  five  Sultans  of  tribes  in  the  lie,  was  to  embrace  the  wide  strip  ly- 
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ing  between  the  eastern  boundary  of  which  all  humanity  is  more  or  less 
Matabeleland  and  the  western  fron-  directly  interested.  But  it  requires 
tier  of  the  Portuguese  territory,  and  two  things:  ist,  that  support  of  the 
stretching  northward  from  the  Lim-  civilized  nations,  which  will  insure  co- 
popo  to  the  Zambesi.  Portugal  was  operation ;  and,  2d,  money.  These, 
said  to  look  favorably  upon  the  pro-  it  was  hoped,  were  provided  for  in  the 
posed  expedition.  general  act  passed  by  the  Anti-Slav- 
Lord  Salisbury  immediately  pro-  ery  Conference  in  Brussels  last  year, 
tested  at  Lisbon  against  the  reported  The  2d  of  July,  1891,  was  named  in 
"  trek,"  as  it  would  affect  the  territory  that  act,  as  the  date  on  or  before  which 
claimed  by  England,  and  might  lead  the  final  ratifications  of  all  the  con- 
to  further  complications.  He  also  in?  tracting  Powers  should  be  deposited 
structed  Sir  Henry  Broughton  Loch,  at  Brussels.  The  late  United  States 
the  British  High  Commissioner  at  the  Congress,  for  reasons  we  have  alreadjr 
Cape,  to  inform  President  Paul  Kru-  given  fp.  98),  adjourned  without  rati- 
ger,  of  the  Transvaal,  that  any  move-  f  ying  the  convention.  The  American 
ment  of  the  Boers  into  the  disputed  delegates  to  the  Conference  \\sA  been 
territory  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  treated  with  the  utmost  deference; 
of  open  hostility  to  the  British  Crown,  they  had  been  referred  to  on  all  points 
President  Kruger  replied  that  he  had  of  the  pending  arrangement;  and,  on 
expressly  disapproved  of  the  expedi-  their  representations,  numerous  de- 
tion,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  he  tails  had  been  modified.  It  is  not  sur- 
had  "damped  the  trek."  He  also  sent  prising,  therefore,  that  the  long  post- 
instructions  to  the  prominent  leaders  ponement  of  consideration  of  the  act, 
in  the  movement,  urging  upon  them  ending  at  last  in  an  adjournment  with- 
the  necessity  of  taking  no  action  which  out  a  ratification,  caused  profound  dis- 
might  precipitate  a  conflict  with  Great  appointment  in  Europe.  It  seemed  a 
Britain.  The  Lisbon  Government  also  virtual  upsetting  of  the  work  of  the 
denied  having  countenanced  the  pro-  Conference.  If  the  American  refusal 
posed  raid.  be  adhered  to,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
One  object  of  the  movement  was  Stanley  and  of  King  Leopold,  that  the 
said  to  be  the  extinction  of  the  British  march  of  civilization  in  Africa  will  not 
South  Africa  Chartered  Company,  and  only  be  stopped  for  the  present,  but 
its  replacement  by  a  popular  move-  seriously  obstructed  for  the  future, 
ment  free  from  Imperial  control.  The  The  slave  traffic  in  East  Africa  is  al- 
Boers  give,  as  the  ground  for  their  pro-  ready  dying,  as  we  learn  from  reports 
ceeding,  certain  concessions  alleged  of  British  officers  engaged  in  fighting 
to  have  been  granted  long  before  the  it  there;  and  the  ratification  of  the 
Chartered  Company  existed.  Brussels  Convention  would  effectually 
It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  kill  it.  It  is  earnestly  hoped,  there- 
President  Kruger  will  be  able  finally  fore,  by  many  who  are  deeply  inter- 
to  restrain  the  large  numbers  of  his  ested,  that  some  provision  may  yet 
people  who  seem  so  determined  to  be  made  whereby  the  United  States, 
carry  out  their  project.  England  has  which  sympathizes  with  the  general 
annexed  a  portion  of  territory  on  the  substance  and  spirit  of  the  act,  may 
western  frontier  of  Bechuanaland,  for-  give  its  indorsement  to  the  work, 
merly  under  her  protectorate ;  and  without  feeling  that  it  has  broken  the 
has  sent  troops  thither  as  a  precaution  Monroe  doctrine,  or  committed  itself 
against  possible  contingencies.  to  the  approval  of  any  of  the  Euro- 
^-•^  »»*,^^*.*  «  *^«.  pean  schemes  for  the  partition  of  the 
THE  BRUSSELS  ACT.  j^^^^  Continent. 

The  suppression  of  the  devastating  Such  a  provision  still  remains  possi- 

Arab  slave  trade  in  Africa  is  abso-  ble  in  virtue  of  the  motion  for  recon- 

lutely  necessary  to  the  development  sideration,  which  was  made  in  the 

of   the  magnificent  territory  of  the  United  States  Senate  immediately  af- 

Congo  Free  State,  and  to  the  noble  ter  the  adverse  vote  of  March  4th.    It 

work  of  civilization  upon  which  that  is  a  matter  of  profound  international 

State  has  entered.     It  is  a  matter  in  interest,  therefore,  to  note  that  in  the 
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month  of  April,  Secretary  Blaine  and  of  the  late  Conference  will  be  allowed 
the  Belgian  Minister  arrived  at  an  un-  to  lapse  through  the  failure  of  any  of 
derstanding  whereby  the  period  for  the  Powers  to  accord  a  ratification. 

depositing  the  ratifications  was  ex-  ^   ^ 

tended  to  within  a  reasonable  time       PAN-REPUBLICAN  CONGRESS. 

after  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  The  general  plan  and  objects  of 
United  States  Senate.  this  Congress,   the  outcome  of  the 

From  another  quarter,  also,  the  work  Pan-American  Conference  of  1890, 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conference  has  we  have  already  outlined  (page  99). 
met  with  obstruction.  Though  France  The  noble  aims  of  the  organization, 
has  always  strongly  opposed  the  slave  make  it  one  whose  work  cannot  fail 
trade,  yet,  on  June  25th,  the  French  to  be  of  great  international  interest. 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  a  very  decis-  Unostentatiously,  but  surely,  the  work 
ive  vote,  referred  back  to  the  Govern-  goes  on  for  the  good  of  nations;  and 
ment  the  bill  approving  the  Brussels  the  world  at  large  is  catching  the 
Act.  It  was  argued  by  some  of  the  spirit  that  animates  it.  This  is  seen 
members,  that  the  act  should  not  ac-  in  the  growth  of  the  principle  of  arbi- 
cede  to  the  British  demand  for  the  tration  among  States  a^  an  honorable 
inclusion  of  Madagascar  and  the  Co-  basis  of  international  settlement,  and 
moro  Islands  within  the  operation  of  in  the  various  attempts  that  are  made 
the  anti-slavery  measures ;  and  pro-  to  link  together  and  unify  the  inter- 
tests  were  also  uttered  against  allow-  ests  of  reciprocal  trade, 
ing  to  the  British  the  right  to  search  The  General  Committee  of  the  Con- 
vessels.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  gress  now  consists  of  some  200  mem- 
by  M.  Ribot,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  bers.  On  the  loth  of  April,  its  second 
Affairs,  that  the  right  of  search  men-  regular  meeting  was  held  in  Wash- 
tioned  in  the  act  added  nothing  to  ington,  about  sixty  members  being  in 
that  power  recognized  by  the  Law  of  attendance.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
Nations,  which  permitted  the  verify-  mittee  on  Plan  and  Scope,  embodying 
ing  of  a  ship's  flag  and  papers.  It  the  scheme  of  organization  which  has 
merely  prescribed  the  area  within  been  already  outlined,  was  presented 
which  vessels  might  be  visited  for  by  Champion  L.  Chase,  of  Omaha,  and 
purposes  of  such  verification.  Never-  was  unanimously  approved, 
theless,  as  there  was  some  difference  A  resolution  was  adopted  incorpo- 
of  opinion  regarding  the  interpreta-  rating  the  200  members  of  the  Gen- 
tion  of  the  clauses,  the  bill  was  refer-  eral  Committee  as  the  Humane  Free- 
red  back  as  stated.  dom   League.     The  purpose  of  the 

Another  reason  for  the  French  hes-  League,  in  general,  as  its  name  indi- 
itation  in  approving  the  act,  is  found  cates,  is  to  promote  the  development 
in  the  objection  that  the  Belgian  Par-  of  free  institutions ;  and  it  is  to  con- 
liament,  when  it  voted  its  $5,000,000  tinue  as  long  as  there  is  work  for  it  to 
appropriation  for  the  Congo  State,  do.  Its  special  object,  however,  is  to 
$1,000,000  to  be  paid  immediately,  and  bring  about  the  proposed  Congress  in 
$400,000  annually  thereafter  for  ten  1893.  In  that  year,  it  has  been  resolved, 
years,  declared  that  at  the  end  of  those  the  work  of  the  General  Committee 
ten  years  "  Belgium  may  annex  to  her-  shall  be  discontinued.  Three  subse- 
self  the  independent  State  of  Congo,  quent  Congresses  will  be  held,  at  in- 
with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  at-  tervals  of  five  years,  the  first  in  Paris, 
tached  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  the  next  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
State.'*    In  virtue  of  this  declaration,  third  in  Berne. 

the  Congo  State  will,  at  the  end  of  the  The  above  resolutions  comprised  the 
period,  become  Belgian.  Hence  the  main  work  of  the  meeting;  and  an  ad- 
hesitation  of  France.  However,  in  joumment  was  taken  until  the  nth 
the  case  of  France,  also,  the  time  for  of  October,  the  next  place  of  meeting 
reconsideration  has  been  extended,  to  be  decided  on  by  the  executive 
And  it  is  stated  that  the  delegates  of  committee. 

the  Powers  will  soon  meet  in  Brussels  The  project  of  an  inter-continental 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  work  railroad  connecting  North  and  South 
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America,  >yhich  was  suggested  by  the     ^HE  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

Pan- American  Conference  of  1890,  has 

aroused  the  greatest  interest,  not  only  The  sessions  of  the  American  Inter- 
in  the  United  States,  but  in  all  the  national  Monetary  Conference  were 
Central  and  South  American  Repub-  brought  to  a  close  on  the  3d  of  April, 
lies  as  well.  Already,  three  parties  without  any  definite  practical  results, 
of  engineers  are  making  the  prelimin-  The  delegates  had  assembled  in  Wash- 
ary  survey  for  a  route.  Two  of  these  ington,  at  various  times  since  the  7  th 
have  been  sent  from  Washington,  by  of  January. 

the  Inter-continental  Railroad  Com-  The  establishment  of  a  fixed  ratio 
mission  ;  the  third  party  consists  of  a  between  gold  aad  silver,  the  adoption 
contingent  detailed  from  the  Army,  of  coins  of  both  metals,  and  of  an  in- 
The  former  had  reached  Guayaquil,  ternational  monetary  unit,  were  prob- 
in  Ecuador,  on  the  27th  of  April;  and  lems  beset  with  so  many  tremendous 
immediately  pressed  on  toward  Quito,  practical  difficulties,  that  their  solu- 
which  place  was  to  be,  for  a  time,  the  tion,  under  present  circumstances, 
base  of  operations.  It  is  intended  was  deemed  a  practical  impossibility, 
that  these  two  parties  shall  separate  Not  only  does  the  ratio  of  value  be- 
there,  one  working  northward  through  tween  the  metals  vary  considerably 
Colombia,  to  meet  the  Army  contin-  in  the  different  North  and  South 
gent;  the  other  in  a  southern  direction  American  Republics,  but  the  coins  of 
through  Peru,  and  into  Brazil.  The  the  various  countries  have  little  uni- 
Army  engineers,  on  May  loth,  arrived  formity  in  weight,  in  fineness,  or  in 
at  Sanjosd,  Guatemala,  and  they  have  name.  A  country's  coinage  is  some- 
since  been  engaged  in  a  survey  of  the  thing  that  is  not  lightly  to  be  tam- 
Central  American  States.  pered  with.  Even  the  slightest  change 

The  Peruvian  and  Guatemalan  Gov-  from  usual  standards  is  likely  to  cause 
emments  have  done  much  to  encour-  serious  financial  disturbances.  For 
age  the  enterprise,  and  to  facilitate  the  these  reasons,  the  delegates  hesitated 
actual  work.  The  latter  Government  to  take  any  action  toward  the  enforce- 
has  appointed  two  civil  engineers  to  ment  of  uniformity.  While  unani- 
operate  in  union  with  the  Army  men;  mously  recognizing  the  great  benefit 
and  has  also  signified  its  intention  to  which  would  accrue  to  the  commerce 
be  represented  by  Commissioners  at  of  the  world  from  the  successful  at- 
the  Conference,  which  will  re-assem-  tainment  of  the  object  of  their  meet- 
ble  in  Washington  next  winter.  ings,  they  yet  felt  that  they  could  do 

The  importance  of  the  project  is  not  nothing  more  than  express  the  wish 
over-estimated,  for  the  railroad  sys-  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  might 
tem  is,  as  yet,  the  backbone  of  Amer-  ere  long  be  reached  by  another  Com- 
ican  commerce.  mission. 


AFFAIRS  IN  EUROPE. 

THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT.  Ireland.     The  principle  of  the  bill  re- 

mains  unaltected.    Numerous  amend- 

THE  House  of  Commons  resumed  ments  were  proposed,  but  successively 
its  sitting  April  6th;  and  the  Up-  rejected  by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Bal- 
per  House,  a  week  later.  The  four  has  carried  an  amendment  re- 
session  has  not  l3een  particularly  bril-  stricting  the  advances  to  tenants  under 
liant,  yet  it  is  far  from  barren  in  prac-  a  JP^^P  rating.  The  bill  has  been  read 
tical  results.  By  far  the  most  impor-  a  third  time  in  the  Commons,  and  has 
tant  features  of  the  session  have  been  passed  the  second  reading  in  the 
the  labors  of  both  Houses  on  the  Irish  Lords,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
Land  Purchase  Bill,  a  measure  framed  having  now  practically  passed  both 
to  relieve  the  small  tenant  farmers  of  Houses,  but  subject  to  the  ordeal  of 
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passing  through   Committee  in  the  get  discloses  some  interesting  facts. 
House  of  Lords.  The  reduction  of  two  pence  in  the 

An  important  measure,  introduced  pound  duty  on  tea  increased  the  con- 
by  the  Government,  is  the  Elementary  sumption  so  greatly,  that  the  loss  to 
Education  Bill.  On  June34th,itpassed  the  Exchequer  is  ^£200, 000  less  than 
the  second  reading  in  the  Commons,  had  been  estimated.  The  last  year  has 
by  a  vote  of  318  to  10.  It  is  aimed  at  been  one  of  great  national  prosperity, 
makinir   free,    as  as  is  seen  from  the  increased  revenues 
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Hart  Dyke  explained  to  the  House  the  announced  the  names  of  those  selected 

Government  proposals.  Mr.Goschen's  to  sit  on  the  Royal  Commission  on 

Budget  showed  a  surplus  of  ^1,986,-  Labor.     The  Marquis  of  Hartington 

000 — "a  fictitious    surplus,"   as   Mr.  heads  the  list.     The  omission  of  the 

Gladstone  calls  it.     It  was  proposed  name  of  Mr.  M.Davitt  was  called  atten- 

to  devote  this  sum  to  the  cause  of  as-  tion  to  by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  who 

sisted  education.     A  sum  of  ten  shil-  moved  the  adjournment;  but,  as  less 

lings  is  to  be  granted  for  every  child  than   forty  members   supported  the 

in  average  attendance  between  the  motion,  the  Speaker  rejected  it. 

ages  of  five  and  fourteen.     Fees  may  In  May,  the  second  reading  of  the 

be  charged   when  absolutely  neces-  Leaseholders'   Enfranchisement  Bill 

sary;  but  the  Government  estimates  was  moved;  and  an  amendment  was 

that   two-thirds   of    the    elementary  proposed  devoting  the  "  unearned  in- 

schools  in  England  and  Wales  will  crement"  to  public  uses.     Both   the 

become  free.     Scotland  has  already  motion    and    the    amendment   were, 

obtained  this  benefit  for  herself.     As  however,  ignominiously  rejected. 

half    the    financial    year    will    have  Progress  has  been  made  with  the 

elapsed  before  the  measure  becomes  Electoral  Disabilities  Bill,  the  Savings 

law,  Mr.  Goschen  will  have  ;^9oo,ooo  Bank  Bill, the  Public  Health  (London), 

on  hand.     This   is   to  be   disbursed  Law  Consolidation  and  Amendment 

somewhat  as  follows:  ^400,000  in  de-  Bill,  Irish  Sunday  Closing   Bill,  and 

fraying  the  cost  of  the  light  gold  in  Youthful  Offenders  (Whipping)  Bill, 

circulation,  and  _;^5oo,ooo  in  the  con-  The  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill  will 

struction  of  new  barracks.     The  Bud-  have  to  wait  another  year. 


2^6  THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

BRITISH  POLITICS.  \i^^^n   where  Sir  Tames  Bain  (Con- 

servative)  defeated  Mr.  Shee.  The 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  been  present-  death  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Baring  caused  a 
ed  with  an  address  by  his  old  friends  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the 
in  Chelsea,  bearing  \ipwards  of  10,000  City  of  London;  and,  about  three 
signatures,  congratulating  him  on  his  weeks  afterwards,  the  death  of  Sir  R. 
approaching  return  to  public  life.  N.  Fowler,  the  genial  and  much  re- 

Lord  Salisbury  presided  at  the  an-  spected  partner  in  the  banking  firm 
mial  meeting  of  the  Primrose  League,  of  Dimsdale  &  Co.,  who  had  repre- 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Theater.  The  sented  the  city  in  Parliament  for  up- 
League  has  now  over  a  million  mem-  wards  of  ten  years,  rendered  vacant 
another  seat.  Mr.  Hucks  Gibbs  and 
Sir  R.  Hanson,  both  Conservatives, 
were  returned  unopposed.  On  the 
death  of  Lord  Edward  Cavendish, 
Unionist  member  for  West  Derby- 
shire, his  son,  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish, 
was  returned  without  opposition.  The 
death  of  Colonel  Hambro  has  rendered 
vacant  the  representation  of  South 
Dorset;  while  Mr.  Taplin'sdeath  sim- 
ilarly affected  that  of  the  Harborough 
Division  of  Leicester,  and  Mr.  Logan 
(Gladstonian)  was  elected  by  a  major- 
ity of  489.  Both  of  the  deceased  gen- 
tlemen were  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
The  expulsion  of  Captain  Vemey, 
}UER.  Gladstonian  member  for  North  Bucks, 

bers.  The  proceedings  were  unusually  caused  a  vacancy  in  that  constituency, 
enthusiastic.     Lord  Salisbury  also  ad-  to  which  Mr.  H.  S,  Leon  (Gladstonian) 
dressed  enthusiastic  meetings  at  Glas-  has  been  elected. 
gow,  where  he  was  presented  with  the       Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  whose  acceptance 
freedom  of  the  city.     Mr.  Chamber-  of    the   wardenship   of    the    Cinque 
lain,  at  Birmingham,  presided  at  the   Ports  (an  appointment  held  by  the 
meetingof  the  Liberal-Unionist  Asso-  late  Lord  Granville)  made  vacant  the 
ciation.    Hespokeon  the  impossibility  representation  of  the  Strand  Division 
of  Home  Rule;  and  subsequently,  at  of  Westminster,  was  returned  unop- 
Portsmouth,  on  free  education.     He  posed. 
advocated  old  age  pensions  by  means 
of  State  aided  ^sul^nce.  THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eighty  Club  The  political  situation  in  Ireland 
at  Cambridge,  m  May,  at  which  Sir  remains  practically  unchanged.  The 
Charles  Russell,  Q.  C,  M.  P.,  presided,  Pamellites  and  the  anti-Pamellites  are 
Mr.  Haldane,  M.  P.,  claimed  that  the  still  fighting  as  merrily  as  ever.  Mean- 
green  flag  of  Ireland  still  remained  while  the  unfortunate  tenants  who 
nailed  to  the  mast  of  the  Liberal  paid  their  rent  to  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
party.  paign  trustees  instead  of  to  their  land- 

Vacancies  have  occurred  in  the  fol-  lords,  have  found  themselves  utterly 
lowing  Parliamentary  representa-  deserted  by  their  quondam  friends, 
tions:  Paisley,  where  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  and  have  made  the  best  terms  they 
the  Gladstonian  candidate,  was  re-  could  with  their  landlords.  Many  of 
turned  by  a  majority  of  1,338;  Wood-  them  are  now  restored  to  their  homes. 
stock,  where  Mr.  Morrell  (Conserva-  At  least  fifty  families  on  the  Curass 
live)  was  elected  ;  the  Stowmarket  and  Meelin  estates,  County  Cork,  have 
Division  of  Suffolk,  where  Mr.  Stern  been  so  restored;  and,  in  Tipperary, 
(Gladstonian)  secured  a  victory  over  the  tenants  are  now  hastening  back,  to 
Mr.  Greene,  his  opponent;  and  White-   such  an  extent  that  the  town  has  be- 
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gun  to  resume  its  former  business-like  the  claims  in  arrears  of  evicted  ten- 

and  prosperous  aspect.  ants.     No  satisfactory  response  was 

Some  mteresting  statistics  as  to  the  to  be  obtained  to  this  letter.     At  a 

Plan  of  Campaign  funds  have  been  meeting  of  the  National  League,  Mr, 

?ublished  by  the  Press  Association.  Redmund  threw  the  blame  of  the  fail - 

'he  amount  collected  for  the  "  plan  "  ure  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  on  the 

in  Ireland  was  ;^8o,ooo,  in  Australia  McCarthy  faction,  alleging  that  they 

;^3o,ooo,and  from  othersources_;£io,-  had  exposed  the  miserable  condition 

ooo,  making  a  total  of  ^120,000.     On  of  the  accounts,  thereby  plainly  show- 

the  other  hand,  the  expenditure  was  ing  to  the  world  and  the  landlords  the 

for  law  expenses,  ;^47,ooo;  building  weakness  of  the  organization.  Hesaid, 

and  other  expenses  in  NewTipperary,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Pamell  would  have 

;^4o,ooo;  and  sundry  other  expenses,  released,  and  was  still  prepared  to  re- 

23.000 ;    total,  ;^9o,ooo.     A  sum   of  lease  the  Paris  funds,  if  his  opponents 

^3,000  is  put  down  as  "missing," and  would  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by 

cannot  be  accounted  for.     A  receipt  Messrs.  Dillon  and  O'Brien  before  they 

for  the  amount  is  in  the  hands  of  the  went  to  jail. 

trustees,  but  the  gentleman  whose  Mr.  Pamell  has  been  very  violently 
name  is  appended  to  it  declares  it  to  attacked  by  his  opponents.  Arch- 
be  a  forgery.  The  balance,  therefore,  bishops  Walsh  and  Croke  have  per- 
of;£i7,ooo,afterdeductingthej^3,ooo  si s tent ly  urged  his  unfitness  for  sup- 
described  as  "  missing,"  is  the  amount  port.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National 
received  by  the  tenants,  less  again  a  Federation  in  Cork,  he  was  called  on 
sum  of  ^300  per  annum,  which  is  to  resign  his  seat,  it  being  alleged  that 
stated  to  be  paid  under  the  "  plan  "  to  he  was  unable  to  explain  his  dealing 
the  holder  of  a  large  "campaign"  farm,  with  the  National  funds.  At  Thurles, 
Financially,  therefore,  the  Plan  of  where  Mr.  Pamell  was  to  have  broken 
Campaign  has  been  a  very  costly  fail-  his  journey  and  spoken,  but  did  nei- 
ure.  Even  were  the  Paris  funds  re-  ther,  a  fierce  faction  fight  took  place, 
leased  to-morrow  by  Messrs.  McCar-  and  the  anti- Pamell ites  were  forced 
thy  and  Pamell,  they  could  not  main-  to  accept  police  protection. 
tarn  the  Plan  of  Campaign  for  nine  Daunted  neither  by  ecclesiastical 
months  longer.  fulminations  nor  political  opposition 
Mr.  Dillon  having  closed  the  bank  of  the  most  violent  character,  Mr. 
account  of  the  National  League,  Mr.  Pamel!  pursues  calmly  the  even  tenor 
McCarthy,  who  recognized  the  serious  of  his  way.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
state  of  affairs,  wrote,  in  April,  to  Mr.  admire  such  indomitable  courage, 
Pamell,  inviting  him  to  join  in  releas-  such  persistent  and  irresistible  buoy- 
ing;^i  1,000  of  the  Paris  funds  for  the  ancy.  In  April,  he  addressed  acircu- 
purpose  of  paying  therefrom  part  of  lar  to  the  members  of  the  Irish  Na- 
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tional  League  in  Great  Britain,  in  not  fail  to  live  in  the  memories  of  the 
which  he  asserted  that  his  opponents  vice-regal  visitors.  Nothing  could  be 
were  endeavoring  to  convert  the  more  pathetic  than  the  gratitude  of 
League  into  an  English  electioneering  these  simple  children  of  the  soil.  To 
body  directed  against  his  interests,  make  use  of  a  famous  expression  once 
He  had,  therefore,  he  said,  appointed  a  susceptible  of  a  very  different  mean- 
central  executive,  consisting  of  his  ing,  "Such  treatment  they  did  not 
friends,  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  expect,  for  they  never  had  a  patron 
League,  pending  a  convention  to  be  before." 

called  later.  He  then  commenced  a  The  object  of  the  visit  of  Lady  Zet- 
political  tour,  being  everywhere  re-  land  and  Miss  Balfour  was  to  r-scer- 
ceived  with  enthusiasni.  At  Dublin,  tain  how  the  relief  works  of  the  Gov- 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  English  ernment  were  progressing,  how  far 
Liberals;  at  Irishtown,  County  Mayo,  they  had  succeeded  in  coping  with 
he  accused  the  McCarthy  faction,  who,  the  distress,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
he  alleged,  were  instigated  by  the  distribution  of  the  relief  fund,  which 
English  Radicals,  of  unpatriotically  had  grown  enormously  in  response  to 
opposing  the  Government  Land  Bill  the  urgent  appeals  from  Dublin  Cas- 
(forgetting,  perhaps,  that  he  had  op-  tie.  No  nation  in  the  world  is  more 
posed  it  himself  six  months  ago).  At  chivalrous  than  the  Irish  ;  and  the 
Clonmel,  he  stated  that  he  would  not  presence  of  these  ladies,  who  had  per- 
allow  the  Paris  funds  to  be  wasted  by  sonally  come  to  inspect  the  work  of 
the  seceders.  At  Newbridge,  County  relief,  inspired  the  people  with  an  en- 
Kildare,  he  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of  thusiasm  as  genuine  as  it  was  spon- 
breaking  up  the  National  party.  At  taneous.  At  Westport,  at  Newport, 
Belfast,  he  asserted  that  the  Tory  at  Doogort,  a  fishing  settlement  on 
Government  would  give  the  Irish  as  the  Island  of  Achill,  their  reception 
good  a  Home  Rule  bill  as  Gladstone,  was  a  royal  one.  Cries  of  welcome  in 
and  one  far  more  acceptable  to  Ulster.  Irish  and  English  met  them  on  all 
At  Newcastle  West,  he  spoke  of  the  sides.  At  Mulranny,  triumphal  arches 
malignity  of  the  seceders  in  attempt-  spanned  the  road,  impromptu  flags 
ing  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  Gov-  made  of  gaudily  colored  handker- 
emment  Land  Purchase  Bill.  At  the  chiefs  decorated  all  the  cabins;  while 
town  of  Wicklow,  he  answered  the  at-  nosegays  of  flowers  and  Mediterran- 
tacks  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cushel.  ean  heather,  which,  it  is  said,  grows 
He  also  visited  Inchicore,  where  he  nowhere  else  in  Britain,  bearing  words 
spoke,  and  received  a  vote  of  confi-  of  hearty  welcome  attached,  were  con- 
dence.  stantly  flung  into  the  vice-regal  ear- 

Meanwhile  the  decree  in  the  O'Shea  riage.  At  the  Island  of  Inneskea,  the 
divorce  case  was  made  absolute  (May  vessel  bearing  the  party  was  met  by  a 
26),  and  Mrs.  O'Shea  was  free  to  marry  fleet  of  primitive  canoes,  called  "  cor- 
again.  In  June,  a  private  marriage  at  racles,"  which  had  put  out  to  welcome 
the  Registrar's  office  in  the  village  of  them.  Large  bonfires  were  lighted. 
Steyning,  near  Brighton,  united  the  The  parish  priests  led  their  flocks,  and 
two  errant  lovers;  and  the  indications  many  were  the  shouts  of  "cead  mille 
are  that  much  of  the  hostility  to  Ire-  failthe"  by  those  ignorant  of  English, 
land's  veteran  champion  is  ceasing.  and  "  God  preserve  you  "  by  those  who 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  lately  could  speak  that  tongue.  So  it  con- 
made  a  tour  throughout  the  Southern  tinned  at  Belmullet,  and  everywhere 
and  Western  counties,  and  has  been  throughout  the  regions  visited, 
everywhere  favorably  received.  Mr.   H.  Campbell,  M.   P.,   Private 

Miss  Balfour,  together  with  Lady  Secretary  to  Mr.  Pamell,  has  obtained 
Zetland,  commenced,  on  April  6th,  a  a  verdict  of  J[^2^o  in  his  libel  suit 
tour  through  the  Counties  of  Mayo  and  against  the  Cork  Herald,  The  paper 
Galway,  and  the  islands  on  the  coasts  imputed  that  he  had  hired  houses  "for 
of  those  counties,  which  is  likely  to  the  immoral  purposes  of  his  master." 
live  long  in  the  memories  of  the  Alderman  Bernard  Collery,  anti- 
grateful  peasantry,  as  indeed  it  can-   Pamellite,  was  returned  in  the  elec- 
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tion  for  North  Sligo,  after  a  severe  and  preparations  were  made  to  leave 

and  exciting  contest.  the  burning  ship.     The  use  of  water 

A  few  moonhgh ting  outrages  and  and  steam  fire  extinguishers,  however, 
one  or  two  cases  of  boycotting  at  mass,  reduced  the  flames;  and  every  aper- 
are  reported.  The  latter  were  se-  ture  was  closed  likely  to  admit  air 
verely  condemned  by  the  bishop,  who  to  the  hold.  At  daybreak  the  next 
threatened  to  close  the  chapel  if  such  morning,  the  Captain  assured  the  pas- 
sacrilegious  conduct  were  repeated.  sengers  that  there  was  no  immediate 

The  census  returns  for  Ireland  dis-  danger.  At  length  a  vessel  was  sight- 
close  the  large  decrease  of  480,000  in  ed,  which  proved  to  be  the  steam-ship 
the  population,  in  the  last  ten  years.  **  Counsellor,"  and  which  agreed   to 

_ stay  by  the  burning  vessel.     Subse- 

MARINE  AND  OTHER  DISASTERS.  qu^„tly  the  Ciinard  steam- ship  "  Ser- 

On  Friday,  the  ist  of  May,  as  the  via  "  bore  down  on  them,  and  steamed 
Brighton  express  was  crossing  the  with  the  "City  of  Richmond"  until 
bridge  over  the  Portland  Road  at  her  arrival  at  Queenstown.  At  Liv- 
Norwood,  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles  an  erpool,  the  fire  brigade  attended,  and 
hour,  the  bridge  gave  way,  and  the  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  fire,  when 
train  left  the  rails.  Some  of  the  cars  it  was  discovered  that  140  barrels  of 
remained  on  the  rails  spapning  the  oil  were  stored  next  to  the  burning 
road,  which  bent  under  the  strain  but  cotton.  Nothing  but  the  promptitude 
did  not  give  way.  The  brake  van,  and  courage  of  the  captain  and  crew 
however,  hung  over  the  road.  All  averted  what  might  have  been  a  most 
efforts  to  pull  it  up  were  unavailing,  terrible  catastrophe.  The  sum  of  j[^io 
and  it  dropped  with  a  crash  to  the  was  collected  for  the  crew.  Among 
road  beneath.  That  no  one  was  killed  the  passengers  were  the  Kendall  Dra- 
and  only  six  injured,  was  little  less  matic  Company,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
than  a  miracle.  thur  Dacre.     The  behavior  of  the  pas- 

A  collision  which  occurred  on  the  sengers  throughout  this  trying  ordeal 
Metropolitan  Railway,  in  June,  result-  was  excellent, 
ed  in  several  injuries,  but  no  deaths.       On  Tuesday,  June  4,  the  very  large 

Five  men  were  killed  in  a.coal  pit,  and  old  established  brewery  of  Cour- 
near  Barnsly,  by  the  fall  of  scaffold-  age  and  Co.,  in  Bermondsey,  London, 
ing  on  which  they  were  working.  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  April,  an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  In  April,  an  extensive  fire  in  South 
coal  pit,  near  Chesterton,  caused  the  London  destroyed  Messrs.  Duffy  & 
death  of  ten  miners.  Sons'  large  saw-mill  and  lumber  yards, 

As  the  Inman  steam-ship  "  City  of  and  some  of  the  surrounding  property. 
Chicago  "  was  about  to  leave  Liver-  It  caused  a  serious  panic  in  the  imme- 
pool,  a  rocket  exploded,  and  injured  diate  neighborhood.  The  occupants 
four  passengers  so  seriously  that  they  of  the  houses  in  adjoining  streets  were 
had  to  be  carried  ashore.  alarmed  by  the  police.     Half  naked 

On  the  9th  of  June,  a  fire  was  dis-  men,  women,  and  children  ran  out  in 
covered  in  the  after-hold  of  the  "  City  all  directions,  shrieking  and  sobbing, 
of  Richmond  "  when  in  mid- Atlantic.  Eventually  the  fire  was  subdued,  but 
Towards  midnight,  a  lady  passenger  only  by  the  almost  Herculean  efforts 
awoke  to  find  her  cabin  as  hot  as  an  of  an  enormous  force  of  the  Metropol- 
oven.  Suspecting  fire,  she  raised  an  itan  Fire  Brigade, 
alarm.  In  three  minutes,  all  the  pas-  On  May  i  ith,  eight  men  were  killed 
sengers  were  on  deck,  most  of  them  and  twenty-five  injured,  by  an  explo- 
in  their  night  clothes.  It  was  dis-  sion  on  the  steamer  "Tancarville,"  in 
covered  that  the  cargo  of  cotton  was  dry  dock  at  Newport, 
on  fire;  and,  on  opening  the  hatchway.  On  June  21st,  a  collision  occurred 
the  flames  burst  forth.  Owing  to  the  near  the  city  of  Londonderry.  An  ex- 
gale  that  was  blowing,  it  would  have  cursion  train  ran  into  another  convey- 
been  almost  impossible  to  put  off  in  ing  the  Donegal  militia.  A  driver  was 
the  boats.  The  chief  steward  ordered  killed  and  a  fireman  seriously  injured. 
2,000  pounds  of  meat  to  be  cooked.   Many  of  the  militia  were  badly  hurt 
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SOCIETY,  were  all  drinking  and  smoking  in  Mrs, 

Wilson's  drawing-room,  in  a  very  easy 
In  society,  the  all-absorbing  topic  and    unconventional    manner.     The 
during  the  quai'ter  has  been  the  Bac-  baccarat  counters  or  chips  were  pro- 
carat  scandal.     In  our  May  number  vided  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
(p.  io6),  the  circumstances  of  the  case   Prince  of  Wales  himself.     It  seems 
were  sufficiently  indicated  to  render  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  present- 
a  repetition  unnecessary.     In   some  ed  some  time  ago  byMr.  Hulse,  M.  P., 
unknown  way,  the  secret  of  the  al-  with  a  set  of  elegant  leather  chips 
stamped  on  the  reverse  side  with  the 
Royal  crest,  or  Prince  of  Wales  feath- 
ers and  the  motto  "  Ich  dien."    Some 
"  rather  strong  hints  were  thrown  out 
as  to  what  lay  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  case ;  and  the  name  of  a  certain 
Lady  Brooke,  a  most  beautiful  wo- 
man, and  a  great  favorite  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  bandied  about  in  a  man- 
ner which  must  have  been  very  dis- 
,.^       ,,  tressing  to  that  lady's  friends. 

'*   TRAHBy  CROFT  Popular  feeling  was  With  Sir  William 

all  along,  it  being  felt  that  he  was  the 
leged  cheating,  and  the  precautions  victim  of  a  sort  of  cabal,  or,  at  least, 
taken  to  hush  the  matter  up,  and  to  was  a  whipping  boy  for  the  Prince, 
shield  from  scandal  the  distinguished   Both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
personages  connected  with  the  affair,   very    severe    strictures    have    been 
had  leaked  out,  and  had  become  the  passed  by  the  press,  on  the  Prince's 
subject    of   common    gossip.     It  was   levity  of  conduct;  and,  in  England, 
necessary  that  Sir  William  Gordon-  what  is  known  as  the  "  Non-conform- 
Cumming  should  either  vindicate  him-  ist   conscience"    has    been    aroused, 
self,  or  withdraw  from  the  Army  and   When  this  happens,  the  unfortunate 
his  clubs.     He  chose  the  former  alter- 
native, and  brought  an  action  for  slan- 
der against  Mrs.  Arthur  Wilson  and 
her  son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lycett  Green, 
and  Mr.  Berkeley  Levett,  a  brother- 
officer  of  the  plaintiff.     The  trial  of 
the  case  was  commenced  before  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coleridge  and  a  special 
jury,  on  June  ist;  and  lasted  five  days. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  summoned 
as  a  witness,  and  gave  evidence.   The 
testimony  given  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
fendants was  not  to  be  shaken;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remarkable  forensic  abil- 
ity of  Sir  Edward  Clark,  the  Solicitor- 
General,  who  appeared  on  behalf  of 

the  plaintiff,  and  who,  notwithstand-  " '  ,4?'';-'^^{'^'.i'^^'^ 

ing  his  official  position,  violently  ira-  i  "^""'iv<c'-<C'^''' <  " 

pugned  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  ..    ■» 

wSes,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  ""^"^  bhooke. 

favor  of  the  defendants.  miscreant  of  the  hour  has  to  take  care 

Some  "spicy"  revelations  had  been  lest  he  be  engulfed  in  a  whirlpool  of 
promised,  and  the  promise  was  fully  pious  resentment,  and  made  the  scape- 
redeemed.  It  turned  out  that  the  goat  for  the  follies  and  shortcomings 
whole  baccarat  party  had  been  having  of  a  whole  generation.  It  reallyap- 
a  very  merry  time  at  the  races;  and,  peared,  as  was  remarked  by  a  minis- 
at  the  time  of  the  card  playing,  they  terial  wag,  that  to  play  cards  was  a 
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vice,  but  that  to  play  cards  and  cheat  scruple  to  turn  these  virtues  to  his 

was  a  virtue,  so  much  was  the  Prince  own  advantage. 

condemned  and  Sir  William  glorified.       It  is  sad  to  be  compelled  to  admit 

A   reaction,   however,   has  set  in,   that  the  fierce  white  light  thrown  by 
The  English  public  seem  to  like  their  the   civil   and  criminal   courts  upon 
Princestobe"not  too  good,"  not  gods  English  society — and  by  this  term  is 
to  be  worshiped  from  afar,  but  men  meant  well  bred  and  well  educated 
of  human  frailties  and  affections  like  society  —  discloses   the  existence  of 
themselves.     Charles  II.,  "the  merry  profligacy  and  vice  among  the  upper 
monarch,"  was  eminently  a  popular  classes,  to  an  extent  that  is  hardly  to 
Prince :    so  is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  be  believed.     The  horrible  and  un- 
At  Eastbourne  and  at  Windsor,  where  speakable  DeCobain  scandal;  the  hy- 
he  was  engaged  in  public  duties,  and  pocrisy  and  the  vice  of  a  canting  and 
at  the  Ascot  races,  the  Prince  has  met  psalm-singing  M.  P. ;  the  alleged  mis- 
with  the  most  cordial  receptions;  and,   behavior,  which  is  almost  incredible, 
although  current  press  opinion,  par- 
ticularly in  America,  seemed  to  look 
upon  the  incident  as  fraught  with  ser- 
ious menace  to  the  foundations  of  the 
throne  itself,  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  it  will  bear  any  fruit  what- 
ever of  political  importance,     A  tech- 
nical breach  of  army  discipline  having 
been  committed,  the  Prince's  duty  as 
Sir  William's  superior  officer  being  to 
report  his  conduct  to  the  military  au- 
thorities, a  thing  which  he  had  cer- 
tainly failed  to  do,  Mr.  Stanhope,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  apologized 
for  the  inadvertence.     Foreign  mili- 
tary critics  took  occasion  to  remark 
strongly  on  this  breach  of  discipline. 
A  notification  to  the  effect  that  the 
Queen  has  no  further  occasion  for  Sir 
William's  services  has  appeared  in  the 
London  Gazette.     His  name  has  also 
been  withdrawn  from  the  list  of  Dep- 

uty  Lieutenants  for  the  County  of  El-  ^^^  ^^^^^  «,rdo»-cu«-.»o.  -*«t. 

gm. 

The  day  following  the  verdict.  Sir  of  the  Bursar  of  University  College, 
William  Gordon -Cumming  married  Oxford,  a  man  of  distinguished  liter- 
Miss  Florence  Josephine  Garner,  the  ary  attainments  and  hitherto  unspot- 
daughter  of  Commodore  Garner  of  ted  rejiutation;  and  the  disgraceful 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club.     As  to  the  conviction  of   an  eminent  artist  for 

Sropriety  of  this  step  opinions  diifer.  misconduct  at  Wimbledon,  all  go  to 
\q  on-;,,  however,  can  view  without  discover  the  presence  of  a  species  of 
enthusiasm  the  almost  religious  faith  moral  malaria,  from  which,  it  is  to  be 
of  Miss  Garner,  or,  as  we  should  say,  hoped,  society  in  America  is  free.  To 
Lady  Gordon  -  Cumming,  in  her  dis-  dwell  on  these  scenes  of  debauchery 
credited  lover.  Like  the  woman  in  would  be  unnecessary  and  unwise.  A 
the  ancient  ballad  of  the  "  Nut-brown  very  brief  statement  of  the  facts  is. 
Maid,"  she  has  shown  us  again  "  that  however,  imperative, 
feythful  love,  it  is  devoyd  of  shame;"  Edward  S.  W.  De  Cobain,  M.  P.,  the 
and  there  are  few  but  will  honor  her  Conservative  Member  for  East  Bel- 
for  her  noble  trust  and  constancy,  fast,  has  absconded  from  justice,  it 
whatever  opinion  they  may  have  of  havingcome  to  his  ears  that  a  warrant 
the  chivalry  of  Sir  William,  who,  al-  has  been  issued  for  his  arrest.  His 
though  "a  banished  man,"  did  not  name  figures  on  the  back  of  the  In- 
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toxicating  Liquors  (Ireland)  Bill,  and  oner's  position  and  hitherto  unblem- 
he  has  a  wide  reputation  as  an  evan-  ished  character.  The  prisoner  was 
gelist  and  temperance  advocate.  He  unable  to  attend  the  court  on  the  first 
is  charged  with  infamous  and  unnat-  hearing;  and  medical  testimony  was 
ural  crimes.  When  last  heard  from,  adduced  to  the  effect  that  he  was  in  a 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Lord  critical  condition,  and  suffering  from 
has  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  path  of  severe  incised  wounds  in  the  neck,  a 
duty  to  meet  these  men  *'  (the  wit-  condition  which  would  seem  to  point 
nesses  for  the  prosecution)  "  and  peril  to  attenjpted  suicide.  At  present  the 
my  life  and  liberty  by  swearing  in  case  is  still  subjudice.  It  may  be  point- 
self-defense  against  a  crowd  *  *  *  ed  out,  that  the  minimum  punishment 
I  cannot,  in  the  light  of  God's  guid-  for  the  offense  charged  against  this 
ance,  sacrifice  myself  even  to  please  gentleman  is  ten  years*  penal  servi- 
my  friends.   If  they  choose  to  mistrust  tude. 

me  *  *  *  I  can  only  bow  and  say  The  well  known  artist,  John  Brett, 
*  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  A.  R.  A.,  was  convicted  of  molesting 
good  in  thy  sight' "  He  will  be  ex-  a  girl  on  Wimbledon  Common.  He 
pelled  from  the  House  of  Commons,   denied  any  felonious  intent,  and  the 

Captain  Edward  Hope  Verney  was  magistrates  were  induced  to  take  a 
M.  P.  for  North  Bucks,  in  the  Glad-  lenient  view  of  the  case,  and  imposed 
stonian  interest,  Deputy  Lieutenant  a  fine  of  J[^^. 

and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Anglesea,  Miss  Wiedemann  has  secured  £,2po 
and  member  of  the  London  County  damages  for  breach  of  promise  of 
Council  for  Brixton.  Captain  Ver-  marriage  and  for  seduction,  against 
ney's  offense  was  that  of  conspiring  the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  who  is  heir 
with  a  French  woman,  named  Eugenie  to  the  Earldom  of  Orford.  The  case 
Rouillier,  to  procure  a  girl  (named  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
Nellie  Maud  Baskett),  under  the  age  already  been  twice  tried.  On  one  oc- 
of  21  years,  for  an  immoral  purpose,  casion,  the  plaintiff  refused  to  answer 
This  unfortunate  young  lady  was  in-  a  very  pertinent  question,  the  result  of 
duced,  by  means  of  an  advertisement  which  was  that  a  verdict  was  entered 
inserted  by  the  woman  Rouillier,  to  for  the  defendant.  As  the  plaintiff 
leave  the  country,  and  go  over  with  claims  ^^20,000  damages,  the  verdict 
her  to  Paris.  Here  she  was  introduced  for  ;^3oo,  a  sum  insufficient  to  pay 
to  Captain  Verney  under  the  nom  de  her  lawyer's  costs,  may  be  looked  on 
guerre  of  Wilson,  was  pressed  to  go  as  practically  a  verdict  for  the  defend- 
out  walking  with  him,  and  was  prom-  ant.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  de- 
ised  money  in  the  event  of  her  prov-  fendant,  Mr.  Walpole,  at  once  gave 
ing  complaisant.  She  declined,  and  notice  of  appeal,  on  the  ground  that 
was  sent  back  to  England.  Captain  there  was  no  corroborative  evidence 
Verney  pleaded  guilty;  and,  in  spite  as  to  the  alleged  promise, 
of  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  his  These  are  all  prominent  cases,  and 
counsel,  Sir  Charles  Russell,  was  sen-  they  by  no  means  exhaust  the  record, 
tenced  to  twelve  months'  imprison-  A  very  dark  cloud  is  gathering  around 
ment.  He  is  a  married  man  with  a  certain  persons  of  the  highest  social 
family.  He  has  since  sent  Miss  Bas-  standing  ;  and  whispers — which  have 
kett  a  cheque  for  jQ^oo.  become  very  audible — implicate  even 

Mr.  Charles  Allan  Fyffe,  M.  A.,  his-  Royalty  itself  in  what  sounds  uncom- 
torian,  Bursar  of  University  College,  monly  like  another  Cleveland  Street 
Oxford,  and  Gladstonian  candidate  for  case.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  will 
East  Wilts,  lies  under  the  charge  of  prove  these  rumors  to  be  without  any 
indecently  assaulting  a  youth  of  six-  foundation.  The  one  more  particu- 
teen,  in  a  railway  carriage,  on  the  way  larly  alluded  to,  is  not  unlikely  to  be 
from  Horsham  to  East  Croydon.   The  hushed  up. 

Dean  of  Westminster,  Professor  Jow-  The  lamentable  suicide  of  Lord 
ett.  Sir  Horace  Davey,  Q.  C,  Sir  J.  James  Douglas,  brother  of  the  Mar- 
Whittaker  Ellis,  and  other  well  known  quis  of  Queen sberr}'',  who,  in  a  fit  of 
public  men  gave  evidence  of  the  pris-  insanity,  cut  his  throat,  and  the  still 
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more  lamentable  death  of  Lord  Rom-  inent  men,  amongst  others  Lord  Ed- 

illy,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  upset  ward  Cavendish,  Mr.  Edward  Long,  R, 

a  paraffin   lamp,  caused  some  little  A.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  the  eminent  le- 

sensation.  gal  authority,  and  author  of  "  Hare's 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's 
birthday,  the  London  Gazette  publish- 
ed a  long  list  of  the  honors  conferred. 
Sir  George  Stephen,  of  Canada,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Cunliffe- Lister  were  made 
Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Chief 
Justice  O'Brien,  of  Dublin,  was  made 
a  Baronet.  Mr.  Akers- Douglas.  M,  P., 
the  Hon,  E.  Ashley,  and  Mr.  W.  Lid- 
derdale,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land (in  recognition  of  his  success- 
ful efforts  to  avert  a  financial  panic 
in  the  city),  were  admitted  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Most  Honorable  Privy  Coun- 
cil. Mr.  Lidderdale  was  also  present- 
ed with  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of 

London.  Numerous  other  appoint-  most  rev.  wiluam  connor  maoee,  d.  d.,  d.  c.  u. 
ments,  promotions,  and  dignities  have  "^'^  akchbishop  of  york. 
been  made  and  conferred.  Amongst  Chancery  Reports,"  Colonel  Hambro, 
others,  the  honor  of  knighthood  has  Mr.  Reginald  Bird,  and  Henry  Samp- 
been  conferred  on  Mr.  Robert  Gilles-  son  of  The  Referee.  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
pie,  of  Canada.  Marquisof  Salisbury,  and  the  Prince  of 

On  Monday,  June  sad,  the  Queen  Wales  were  attacked.     At  Lambeth 

and  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  Palace,  the  Primate,  together  with  his 

attended  the  marriage  of  Miss  Pon-  whole  household,  was  prostrated;  and 

sonby,  the  daughter  of  General  Sir  the  convocation  dinner  party  had  to  be 

Henry  Ponsonby,  Her  Majesty's  Priv-  postponed.     Fifty-eight  Members  of 

ate  Secretary,  to  Colonel  Montgomery,  Parliament,  were  among  the  victims; 

at  the  chapel  of  the  Wellington  Bar-  and  so  violent  was  the  epidemic,  that 

racks.     The  Royal  attendance  was  a  the  "peculiarpeople,"who5epecT.iliar- 

gracef  ul  tribute  to  the  faithful  services  ity  consists  in  refusing  medical  assist- 

and  old  friendship  of  the  Queen's  in-  ance,  were  forced  to  abrogate  their 

defatigable  Secretary.  rule,  and  to  send  for  the  doctors.     At 

Her  Majesty  returned  from  Grassc  Sheffield,  it  was  estimated  that  one- 

on  the  28th  of  April,  after  a  five  weeks'  third  of  the  population  was  attacked, 
enioyable  visit.    The  birth  of  a  daugh- 

J  to  the  Doke  and  Duchess  of  fL,  OTHER  EVENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

on  the  i8th  of  May,  again  rendered  the  Sir  James  Fitz-James  Stephen  took 

Queen  a  great-grandmother.  leave  of  his  brother  Justices  and  the 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  left  Bar  in  a  touching  valedictory  speech. 

England,  on  a  voyage  to  the  Cape.  He  has  been  created  a  Baronet ;  and 

where  he  amuses  himself  as  special  Mr.  Henn  Collins,  Q,  C,  has  been  ap- 

correspondent  of  the  Daily  Graphic.  pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  ju- 

THE  INFLUENZA  EPIDEMIC.  '''The''Jev''Dr,  Randall  T.  Davidson 

The  terrible  scourge  of  influenza,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Rochester, 

or  la  grippe,  as  it  is  called,  has  again  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Creighton  Bishop  of 

swept    through    England.      Towards  Peterborough,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 

the  end  of  April  and  in  May,  it  be-  on  the  24th  of  April.     Dr.  Maclagan, 

came  excessively  virulent.     Dr.  Ma-  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  has  been  appoint- 

gee,  the  recently  appointed  Archbish-  ed  Archbishop  of  York,  in  place  of 

op  of  York,  was  among  the  first  to  the  late  Dr.  Magee.     The  Very  Rev. 

succumb  to  the  malady.     His  death  John  Gott,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Worcester, 

was  followed  by  that  of  several  prom-  has  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Truro, 
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VORK  CATHEDRAL,  FROM 

in  place  of  Dr.  Wilkinson,  who  resign-   build  a  "  Salvation  Temple  "  with  the 
ed  owing  to  ill  health.  money,  "  the  submerged  tenth  "  being 

The  appeal  of  the  suit  brought  by  apparently  lost  sight  of.  In  this  in- 
thepromotersof  the  ritual  against  the  stance,  the  aforesaid  "submerged 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  has  commenced  tenth"  may  be  said  to  be  represented 
before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  by  theten  percent  legacyduty,  which, 
Privy  Council.  The  Bishop  refuses  to  as  a  stranger  in  blood  to  the  testatrix, 
recognize  a  secular  court,  and  is  con-  he  will  have  to  pay  into  the  British 
spicuous  by  his  absence.  Exchequer, 

A  solemn  memorial  service  was  Apropos  of  "the  submerged  tenth," 
held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  com-  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  a  steady 
memorate  the  death  of  Sir  John  A.  and  progressive  decrease  in  British 
Macdonald.  pauperism  has,  for  some  years  past, 

General  Booth  has  lately  received  been  taking  place.  This  statement, 
a  legacy  of  ;^6o,ooo  for  the  purposes  of  however,  is  founded  on  the  workhouse 
the  Salvation  Army.  He  is  going  to  statistics,  while  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  majority  of  British  paupers  are 
outside  the  workhouse  doors.  It  will 
not  do,  therefore,  to  take  too  optimis- 
tic a  view  of  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Scarborough,  some 
months  ago,  exhibited  some  remark- 
ably clever  French  paintings  illustra- 
tive of  the  writings  of  Rabelais,  the 
work  of  Gamier,  a  French  artist  of 
much  repute.  It  was  charged  that 
these  paintings,  which  were  in  every 
sense  works  of  art,  were  indecent;  and 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Scarborough  were 
summoned  before  Mr.  Vaughan,  and 
convicted  byhim  of  the  matters  alleged 
MOCT  BBv.  WM.  D.  HACLAOAH  D.  D.  against  them.     They  were  fined  £,%%, 

ARCHBisHoi-  OF  VORK. '        '  and  six  of  the  pictures  wer^  ordered 
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to  be  destroyed.  However,  the  Lon-  tuted  London  County  Conncil  are  too 
don  County  Sessions,  on  appeal  from  democratic  to  have  armorial  bearings, 
Mr.  Vaughan's  decision,  allowed  the  and  have  scornfully  rejected  the  pro- 
pictures  to  be  restored  to  their  own-  posal  to  adopt  them, 
ers,  they  undertaking  to  remove  tbem  The  dead  body  of  an  Arab  stowa- 
from  the  country.  way  was  found  in  the  hold  of  a  ship, 

Onthenst  of  May,  the  Queen  visited  and  was  conveyed  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
Derby,  and  laid  the  foundation  stone  pital  for  post-mortem  examination,  by 
of    the  new   Derbyshire    Infirmary,  order  of  the  coroner.     The  unfortu- 
She  was  received  with  much  enthusi-  nate  Arab  must  have  died  from  indi- 
asm.     The  Prince  of  Wales  opened,  gestion,  for  the  following  is  a  list  of 
on  the  ist  of  May,  the  Royal  Naval  the  articles,  which  he  had  evidently 
Exhibition  at  Chelsea,  the  purpose  of  been  unable  to  assimilate,  found  in 
which  was  to  illustrate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Navy  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day.  At  Earl's  Court, 
a  German  Exhibition  is  bemg 
held. 

The  Eastham  section  of 
the  Manchester  ship  canal 
has  been  opened,  a  circum- 
stance of  much  interest  as 
being  an  indication  of  the  ap- 
proaching completion  of  the  -p^_-  'r'-- .~— 'Jyi^^-r 
whole  work,                                                  "^^  *"        " "  ' 

An  American  gentleman,  balmokal  castle,  in  scotlamd. 

by  name  Richard  CooHdge  ^"'^  kavorite  HEscotNLe  o>  vueeh  victoria. 

Duncan,  has  been  sent  to  trial  for  at-  his  stomach  ;  Twenty  trousers  but- 
tempting  to  murder  his  wife  at  Bet-  tons,  three  cog-wheels  (apparently  out 
twys  y  Coed,  in  Wales.  of  a  watch),  one  a-inch  steel  screw 

An  impudent  thief  attempted  to  bent  double,  a  1 -inch  screw,  six  pieces 
snatch  a  wallet  containing  Je^i3,8oo  of  a  lock,  the  biggest  being  i  J^  inches 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  clerk  in  the  Lon-  long  and  J4  inch  broad,  a  circular  piece 
don  and  Westminster  Bank  ;  and,  for  of  brass,  several  pieces  of  iron  wire, 
a  few  seconds  an  actual  struggle  took  brass,  lead,  and  two  key  tallies  on  a 
place.  The  thief,  foiled  in  his  attempt,  ring.  The  weight  of  these  articles 
escaped.  A  messenger  ran  after  him,  amounted  almost  exactly  to  half  a 
but  secured  the  wrong  person.  pound.     Trousers  buttons  d  la  Becha- 

A  modern  alchemist  named  Edward  mel,  key  tallies  in  aspic,  or  pieces  of 

Pinter,  claims  to  have  discovered  the  brass  A  la  Marengo,  suggest  quite  a 

philosopher's  stone,  pleasant  little  lunch.     The  case  is  re- 

,        ,.  .    ,  ,        ported  in  the  London  Lancet.      As  an 

■■  ¥Kr  ™,^ft?Ari"rgZ'r  ■-=■'»"  ^  g-.™omic  perve™,  it 

may  be  considered  unique. 
He  conducts  his  experiments   with       The  Queen  has  conferred  the  Order 
goldsovereigns.borrowedfortheocca-   of  the  Red  Cross  on  Mrs.  Grimwood, 
sion.     Certain    materials   are    added,    in  recognition  of  her  courage  and  de- 
and  the  whole  is  placed  in  a  crucible,  votion  to  the  wounded  in  the  late  dis- 
and  melted  in  a  gas  furnace.     Three  aster  at  Manipur. 
times  the  weight  of  the  sovereigns  in       The  Derby  was  won  by  Sir  F.  John- 
gold  is  then  produced.     He  endeavor-  son's  horse  "  Common." 
ed  to  obtain  ^^40,000  from  a  Bond       Captain  Shaw  has  resigned  his  po 
street  jeweler  named  Strecter,  to  be  sition  as  Chief  of  the  London  Fire  De- 
tumedinto_;^<oo,ooo.     The  alchemist  partment. 

is  now  awaiting  trial  for  attempting  The  Hansard  Union  Publishing 
toobtainmoneyunderfalse  pretenses.  Company  is  in  process  of  having  its 

The  members  of  the  newly  consti-   affairs  compulsorily  wound  up. 
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EUROPEAN  LABOR  INTERESTS.  ?^  ^^  ^^/s  Congress,  to  agree  to  an 

International  Convention  dealing  with 

No  one  can  complain,  in  these  days,  an  eight-hour  day  in  mines,  whether 
that  the  interests  of  labor  throughout  belonging  to  the  State  or  to  private 
the  world  are  eclipsed  by  other  social  enterprises.  This  International  Con- 
or political  considerations.  It  may  vention  is  to  be  similar  to  those  which 
safely  be  said  that  the  burning  ques-  the  various  Governments  have  applied 
tion  of  the  day  is  that  of  the  relations  for  the  regulation  of  the  postal,  tele- 
of  capital  and  labor.  To  harmonize  graphic,  railway,  and  navigation  ser- 
those  relations  appears  now  to  be  the  vices.  When  it  is  considered  that  an 
sincere  endeavor,  not  of  individuals  international  strike  of  miners  would 
only,  but  of  Governments.  Even  His  paralyze  nearly  every  mechanical  in- 
Holiness,  the  Pope,  inspired  with  an  dustry  throughout  the  world,  and 
ardent  concern  tor  the  temporal  as  would  throw  millions  of  men  and  wo- 
well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  men  out  of  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
children,  has  put  forth  an  Encyclical,  "  the  various  Governments  "  and  the 
which  assumes  to  deal  exhaustively  miners  will  see  their  way  to  a  satisfac- 
with  the  difficulty.  In  Great  Britain,  tory  mutual  understanding, 
a  Royal  Commission  on  Labor  is  con-  In  Belgium  there  has  been  formed 
ducting  a  lengthy  inquiry.  A  select  a  woman's  trade  union,  the  first  ever 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  constituted  in  that  country, 
is  inquiring  into  the  question  of  the  May  day  passed  by  quietly  in  Eng- 
hours  of  employment  of  railroad  ser-  land,  but  not  without  serious  disturb- 
vants.  The  German  Emperor,  as  is  ances,  in  some  cases  coupled  with  loss 
well  known,  has  the  cause  of  the  work-  of  life,  on  the  Continent.  The  day's 
man  at  heart;  and  the  French  Cham-  proceedings  in  Paris  opened  with  a 
ber  and  Spanish  Senate  are  respec-  dynamite  outrage,  probably  the  work 
tively  engaged  in  legislating  in  the  of  the  anarchists.  A  fe^v  charges  were 
laborer's  behalf.  The  French  work-  made  by  the  police  towards  evening  ; 
ingmen's  pension  bill  provides  for  a  but  the  people  were,  in  general,  order- 
retiring  allowance  of  300  to  600  francs  ly  and  good  tempered.  A  very  diff er- 
per  annum  after  thirty  years*  work,  ent  story  has  to  be  told  of  Fourmies, 
Both  masters  and  men  are  to  contrib-  in  the  department  of  the  Nord.  Here 
ute  in  equal  proportions,  while  the  some  of  the  demonstrators  had  been 
State  supplies  a  sum  equal  to  two-  arrested  in  the  course  of  the  day;  and, 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  thus  se-  about  5  o'clock,  upwards  of  a  thousand 
cured.  The  principle  is  to  be  one  of  men,  armed  with  clubs,  assembled  in 
ordinary  insurance  with  a  sunk  capi-  the  square,  and  demanded  the  release 
tal,  a  reserved  capital,  and  a  rever-  of  their  comrades.  To  frighten  the 
sionary  capital  for  children.  The  mob,  the  police  fired  their  revolvers 
Spanish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  makes  in  the  air,  and  the  soldiers  fixed  their 
Sunday  labor  illegal,  except  in  cases  bayonets  ;  but  the  crowd  only  became 
of  necessity;  and  it  extends  to  public  more  menacing.  They  pelted  the  sol- 
feast  days,  of  which  there  are  about  diers  with  stones,  and  a  severe  contest 
as  many  per  year  as  there  are  Sun-  ensued.  At  length,  the  order  was  giv- 
days.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  work  of  en  to  fire,  and  the  soldiers  discharged 
women  and  children  has  also  been  their  muskets  with  murderous  effect, 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  Fourteen  men  and  women  fell  dead, 

The  International  Congress  of  Min-  and  forty  were  seriously  wounded.  In 
ers  met  at  Paris,  and  passed  the  fol-  the  debate  which  ensued  in  the  Cham- 
lowing  important  resolution  :  The  ber,  that  body  expressed  itself  deeply 
Congress  "deems  that  a  general  and  moved  by  "the  Fourmies  misfortune," 
international  strike  may  become  ne-  but  refrained  from  censuring  the  mil- 
cessary  to  obtain  an  eight-hour  day."  itary.  This  was  not  the  case,  how- 
The  Congress,  however,  before  resort-  ever,  with  the  municipality  of  Paris, 
ing  to  such  an  extreme  measure,  in-  which  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
vites  the  Governments  and  Parlia-  authorities  for  "  not  allowing  peaceful 
ments  of  the  Nationalities  represent-  and  republican  demonstrations,"  and 
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also  voted  a  sum  of  10,000  francs  to  nineteen  weeks*  struggle  the  hands 

the  families  of  the  victims.  resumed  work  on  the  masters'  terms. 

Strikes  were  general  all  through  In  Vienna,  the  compositors  have  struck, 
the  department  of  the  Nord.  At  Ly-  In  France  and  Switzerland,  the  an- 
ons  and  at  Marseilles,  there  was  much  archists  have  been  causing  trouble, 
excitement  and  some  fighting,  accom-  Twenty  have  been  arrested  in  France, 
panied  with  deplorable  fatalities.  In  charged  with  djniamite  outrages;  and 
Belgium,  at  Liege  and  Seraing,  there  three  have  been  expelled  from  Swit- 
were  numerous  scenes  of  disorder  and  zerland.  They  have  shown  themselves 
many  arrests.  In  the  Hainault  Col-  to  be  the  workingman's  worst  ene- 
liery  district,  a  great  strike  of  miners  mies.  So  general  has  been  the  strike 
caused  some  anxiety.  Italy,  Spain,  movement  throughout  Europe,  that 
Portugal,  and  Hungary  experienced  it  has  extended  to  omnibus  proprie- 
similar,  though  less  important  disturb-  tors  in  Buda  Pesth,  and  to  coroners' 
ances.  These  were  at  Rome,  Madrid,  juries  in  England.  The  omnibus  pro- 
and  Oroshaba  in  the  County  of  Bekes-  prietors  insist  on  permanent  licenses, 
Czaba,  in  Hungary.  In  London,  a  se-  and  the  jurymen  insist  on  more  pay. 
ries  of  demonstrations  were  held  in  In  the  north  of  England,  the  iron- 
Hyde  Park.  The  first  was  by  anar-  masters  have  given  notice  of  a  reduc- 
chists,  who  were  orderly,  being  wisely  tion  of  wages,  alleging  that  the  cost 
left  to  themselves  by  the  police.  The  of  production  is  greater  than  the  mar- 
carpenters  and  joiners  met  to  formu-  ket  price  of  the  commodity, 
late  demands  for  shorter  hours  and  In  Wales,  25,000  hands  are  thrown 
increased  wages.  On  the  Sunday  fol-  out  of  employment,  four-fifths  of  the 
lowing  May  day,  a  mass  meeting  of  tin-plate  workers  having  closed  their 
the  combined  trades  gathered,  and  works,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  mar- 
was  addressed  in  favor  of  an  eight-  ket  being  glutted, 
hourday  byDr.  Aveling,  Mr.J.  Burns,  Reference  has  been  made  to  the 
and  Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham,  M.  P.  Pope's  Encyclical.  This  document  is 
The  latter  hadjust  been  expelled  from  a  marvel  of  astuteness  and  circum- 
France.  spection.     His  Holiness  unsparingly 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  more  condemns  alike  the  abuses  of  capital 
than  a  passmg  allusion  to  the  numerous  and  the  demands  of  revolutionary  so- 
strikes  of  the  quarter.  The  journey-  cialism.  He  suggests  the  intervention 
men  tailors,  who  struck  for  better  pay,  of  the  State,  in  such  ways  as  will  best 
shorter  hours,  and  more  wholesome  meet  the  needs  and  the  character  of 
workshops ;  the  carpenters  and  join-  the  people  concerned, 
ers,  the  cab-drivers  and  the  omnibus  The  French  Parliamentary  Com- 
men  (who  struck  for  better  pay,  a  mittee  on  Labor  have  decided  in  favor 
twelve-hour day,andaSundayoff  once  of  a  ten-hour  day  as  a  maximum  for 
a  fortnight),  these  attracted  most  pub-  industrial  operations, 
lie  sympathy.  The  omnibus  strike  rFPMANv 
did  not  seriously  interfere  with  busi-  OERMANY. 
ness.  There  are,  in  London,  very  few  The  ist  of  April  was  the  seventy- 
points  from  which  the  omnibus  is  the  sixth  birthday  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
only  means  of  reaching  the  city.  The  Thousands  of  people  from  Hamburg 
strike  was  of  short  duration,  the  Lord  visited  him  at  Friedrichsruh,  and  his 
Mayor  having  intervened  to  bring  grounds  were  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
about  a  settlement.  Finally,  the  men's  lie.  He  received  3,000  letters  of  con- 
demands  were  substantially  conceded,  gratulation.  Emperor  William  omitted 
and  the  traffic  was  resumed.  The  toconveyanybirthdaygreetingstothe 
omnibus  men  in  Paris  have  formed  a  Prince;  but  he  did  not  forget  to  send 
tmion,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  a  hearty  letter  of  congratulation  to 
twelve-hour  day.  The  strike  of  the  Count  Waldersee,  whose  birthday  oc- 
mill  hands  at  Bradford  resulted  in  ser-  curred  on  the  same  anniversary, 
ious  disturbances,  to  c^uell  which  the  The  Prince  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
military  were  requisitioned,  and  nu-  didate  for  the  Reichstag,  to  represent 
merous  arrests  were  made.     After  a  the  Nineteenth  Division  of  Hanover. 
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The  results  in  59  electoral  districts  his  little  camp  bed.  In  another  min- 
showed  that  the  Prince  had  polled  ute,  the  great  man  had  breathed  his 
7,406  votes,  to  his  opponent's  4,791.  last.  The  cause  of  death  was  failure 
His  opponent  was  Herr  Schmalfeld,  of  the  heart's  action, 
the  Social  Democrat.  A  second  bal-  The  Emperor,  who  was  at  the  Wart- 
lot  being  necessary,  Bismarck  was  re-  burg,  was  deeply  affected,  and  at  once 
turned  by  a  majority  of  5,048.  returned  to  Berlin.     He  telegraphed 

At  a  quarter  to  ten,  on  the  night  back,  "I  have  lost  a  whole  army," 
of  Friday,  April  24th,  Field  Marshal  Von  Moltke's  desire  was  that  his  fun- 
Von  Moltke  died.  He  had  been  playing  eral  should  be  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious. "The  Emperor,  while 
endeavoring  to  respect 
this  wish,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  withold  the  nation- 
al demonstration  that  ren- 
dered the  obsequies  truly 
magnificent  and  impress- 
ive. For  three  days  the 
body  lay  in  state  in  the 
Conference  Hall  of  the 
General  Staff,  which  was 
converted,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, into  a  chapdle  ardenU, 
hung  with  black  draperies, 
and  decorated  with  flow- 
ers, palms,  and  exotic 
plants.  In  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  the  open  coffin 
reposed  on  a  catafalque 
surrounded  with  immense 
tapers,and  smothered  with 
floral  wreaths.  At  each  of 
the  four  comers,  stood  an 
officer  of  the  General  Staff, 
with  drawn  sword.  Dr. 
Richard  Feldprobst  deliv- 
ered the  funeral  oration, 
during  which  the  Emper- 
.-^  orwasvisiblyaffectedjand 

Dr.    Koegel    pronounced 
VON  HOLTKE.  ^j^^  bcncdiction.     He  had 

at  whist.  It  is  said  that  in  the  last  performed  the  same  melancholy  of- 
game  he  took  all  the  thirteen  tricks,  fice  for  the  old  Emperor,  and  also 
and  each  one  of  them  himself.  Ashe  for  the  late  Emperor  Frederick  Wil- 
rose  from  the  table,  he  playfully  said  liam.  The  procession  through  the 
to  his  nephew,  "  Was  sagt  er  nun  zu  streets  of  Berlin,  which  were  packed 
seinen  Saufern.'"("  What  does  he  say  with  silent  crowds  of  mourners,  was 
to  his  drunken  fellows  now? ")  With-  exceedingly  impressive.  The  body 
in  an  hour,  the  great  "  battle  thinker  "  was  conveyed  to  the  Lehrter  Station, 
had  passed  away.  After  the  game  at  in  front  of  which  the  troops  were 
whist,  he  complained  of  a  choking  drawn  up  in  line,  and  presented  arms. 
sensation,  and  was  assisted  to  his  As  it  was  deposited  in  the  royal  wait- 
chamber,  where  he  sank  down  on  the  ing  room,  a  battery  of  artillery  thun- 
sofa,  Thedoctor  was  sent  for.  Mean-  dered  forth  a  soldier's  farewell  to  the 
while  eager  hands  assisted  the  dying  departed  hero.  The  corpse  was  con- 
man  with  loving  but  futile  officious-  veyed  by  a  special  train  to  its  last 
ness.  Major  Von  Moltke  carried  the  resting  place  at  Kreisau,  in  Silesia. 
Count,  his  uncle,  and  laid  him  upon   (For  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
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Von  Moltke,  see  our  Necrological  rec-  customs  duty  on  wheat.  It  was  un- 
ord  for  April.)  derstood  that  the  Government  were 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  May,  the  in  favor  of  the  proposed   reduction 
Upper  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet,  for  a  period  of  six  months,  and  the 
after  a  lengthy   and  warm  debate,  total  abolition  of  the  dut}' at  the  expir- 
passed  the  new  Income  Tax  Assess-  ation  of  that  time,  if  it  should  then 
ment  bill  as  already  adopted  by  the  be  considered  expedient.  Subsequent- 
Lower  House.     The  labors  of  Parlia-  ly  the  dfity  on  wheat  was  reduced  by 
ment  closed  on  the  19th  of  June.    The  two  francs,  the  reduction  to  operate 
decision  of  the  Government  to  retain  after  July.  joth. 
the   existing   corn   duties, 
has  given  rise  to  much  pop- 
ular dissatisfaction. 

The  rumored  resignation 
of  Caprivi  turned  out  to  be 
unfounded. 

Prince  Bismarck  has 
been  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism of  the  spine. 

The  Emperor  lately  vis- 
ited the  Rhine  Provinces, 
being  received  everywhere 
with  great  enthusiasm  and 
many  expressions  of  loyal- 
ty. He  visited  Holland,  and 
was  received  at  Amsterdam  „,f,  „gj. 

by  the  child  Queen.  At 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  great  prepara-  M.  Meline,  President  of  the  Cus- 
tions  were  being  made  for  his  recep-  toms  Committee,  replied  to  the  argu- 
tion  in  England,  whither  he  contem-  ments  of  the  Free  Traders.  In  i860, 
plated  going  on  a  visit  to  his  grand-  he  said,  France  opened  wide  her  gates 
mother.  Queen  Victoria.  to  foreign  nations,  in  return  for  which 

cnAurc  these  nations  only  half  opened  their 

FRANCE.  markets  to  French  products.    Foreign 

The  will  of  the  late  Prince  Napo-  markets  are  now  practically  closed  to 
leon  was  read  at  Prangins,  on  the  7th  Prance  ;  hence,  he  argued,  it  was  im- 
of  April.  In  three  ustinct  clauses,  perative  to  revise  the  tariff, 
he  utterly  disinherits  his  son,  Prince  The  bill  ratifying  the  Convention 
Victor,  whom  he  denounces  as  a  rebel  with  England,  for  submitting  to  arbi- 
and  a  traitor.  Notwithstanding  this,  tration  the  question  in  dispute  with 
the  family  have  met,  and  have  formal-  Newfoundland,  was  passed  by  the 
ly  recognized  Victor  as  their  head.        Senate  after  a  very  animated  debate. 

A  scheme  is  being  framed  by  the  It  was  claimed  that  the  Minister  of 
Budget  Committee,  for  granting  boun-  Foreign  Affairs  had  shown  weakness 
ties  to  encourage  the  silk-worm  in-  by  allowing  the  alleged  rights  of 
dustry.  It  is  proposed  to  spend  3,000,-  France  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
000  francs  a  year  for  six  years,  slightest  degree  open  to  question.     M. 

The  Chamber  reassembled  on  the  Ribot  satisfactorily  answered  his  ob- 
a7th  of  April ;  and  the  rioting  at  jectors,  and  he  closed  with  a  tribute 
Fourmies,  to  which  reference  has  been  to  the  sincerity  of  England, 
made  in  the  article  on  European  La-  In  June,  the  Chamber  voted  60,000 
bor  Interests,  soon  gave  the  Radicals  francs  for  the  destruction  of  locusts  in 
an  excuse  for  raising  an  exciting  de-   Algeria. 

bate.  A  motion  for  a  committee  of  The  Figaro  has  recently  published 
inquiry  was  made,  but  was  rejected  an  account  of  an  alleged  conversation 
by  the  Government,  between  Prince  Napoleon  and  Prince 

Early  in  May,  a  proposal  was  made  Bismarck,  early  in  1866,  which  was 
in  the  Chamber,  for  a  reduction  of  the  written  down  and  certified  by  Prince 
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Napoleon  to  be  correct,  and  given  by  he  has  unwillingly  directed,  as  he  was 
him  to  the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve,  not  by  law  compelled  to  do,  that  proceed- 
to  be  published,  however,  until  after  ings  be  taken  against  that  venerable 
his  (Prince  Napoleon's)  death.  It  and  patriotic  genius,  who  has  done  so 
concerned  a  plan  for  the  adjustment  much  for  the  glory  of  France,  and  the 
of  Europe.  France  and  Prussia  were  cause  of  civilization  and  progress.  M. 
to  unite,  and  to  become  the  masters,  de  Lesseps  had  invested  nearly  the 
Germany  was  to  be  united  under  Prus-  whole  of  his  fortune  and  that  of  his 
sianrule.  France  was  to  take  Belgium,  wife,  in  the  Panama  undertaking;  and 
England  was  to  be  deprived  of  her  so  much  as  remained,  he  freely  gave 
colonies,  which  were  to  accommodate  to  those  who  had  been  induced  by  him 
the  surplus  population  of  France  and  to  invest  in  the  company.  He  is  cer- 
Germany.  Hungary  was  to  be  made  tain  to  be  acquitted.  With  him  are 
the  "  pivot "  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  included  in  the  indictment  his  son 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Scandinavian  Charles,  and  two  other  members  of  the 
countries  were  to  be  reduced  to  the  board.  The  creator  of  the  Suez  Canal 
position  of  "satellites."  After  all  this  will  have  the  hearty  sympathy  of  all 
had  been  discussed,  Prince  Napoleon  Americans  in  his  new  trouble,  under 
said  to  Bismarck  :  which  his  health  is  already  reported 

"  Why  have  you  not  spoken  to  the  to  be  breaking  down. 
Emperor  as  distinctly  as  you  have       The  French  Government  is  possess- 
done  to  me  ? "  ed  of  what,  for  some  years  past,  has 

Bismarck  replied:  "  Your  Emperor!  been  regarded  as  a  secret  explosive, 
Why,  he  is  a  woman.  I  make  a  thou-  known  as  "  Melinite."  A  certain  M. 
sand  advantageous  proposals  to  him.  Turpin,  a  clever  chemical  experimen- 
He  hesitates,"    *    *    *    *  ter,  discovered  for  himself  how  it  was 

Prince  Napoleon  rose.  "  Monsieur  made,  and  that  its  chief  constituent 
le  Comte,"  he  said,'  **  I  am  going  to  was  picric  acid.  Having  made  this 
repeat  our  conversation  to  the  Emper-  discovery,  M.  Turpin  proved  himself 
or.  Would  you  like  to  know  in  what  not  only  wanting  in  the  ordinary  pat- 
terms  ?  "  riotism  of  a  dutiful  son  of  France,  but 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me.  Prince  ! "  also  showed  that  he  possessed  some- 

"  Sire,  M.  de  Bismarck  proposes  a  thing  of  the  roguish  proclivities  of  his 
great  act  of  robbery  to  us.  Could  we  old  namesake,  Richard  Turpin,  the  fa- 
seize  him  and  take  him  before  the  po-  mous  knight  of  the  road.  He  seems 
lice  magistrate  ?  I  am  afraid  we  could  to  have  extorted  from  his  own  Gov- 
not.  Well,  then,  let  us  join  him  in  ernment  an  agreement  to  pay  him 
stealing."  $50,000  as  hush  money,  the  price  of 

M.  Emile  Zola's  attempt  to  obtain  his  silence  for  ten  months,  and,  in  the 
entrance  to  the  French  Academy  was  ineantime,  to  have  carried  on  nego- 
not  rewarded  with  success.  There  tiations  with  an  English  firm  for  the 
were  four  candidates  ;  and,  at  the  sale  of  the  secret.  The  English  firm 
first  ballot,  the  voting  went  as  follows:  being  a  little  sceptical  on  the  subject 
Zola,  8  votes;  de  Bornier,  5;  Fabre,  7;  of  M.  Turpin 's  discovery,  that  gentle- 
and  Loti,  7.  M.  Pierre  Loti,  the  nov-  man  seems  to  have  procured  from 
elist,  was  eventually  elected.  Captain  Tripon6,  of  the  French  Army, 

M.  de  Lesseps  is  to  be  prosecuted —  something  in  the  nature  of  a  certifi- 
what  for  is  not  very  clear,  apparently  cate  that  Turpin 's  picric  acid  was  un- 
some  technical  breach  or  omission  of  doubtedly  the  same  thing  as  the  gov- 
the  law  of  1857,  relative  to  public  com-  ernment  melinite.  The  English  firm 
panics,  in  connection  with  the  forma-  then  made  their  offer.  For  some  un- 
tion  of  the  unfortunate  Panama  Canal  explained  reason,  M.  Turpin  quarrel- 
Company.  It  is  said  that  the  French  ed  with  his  friend  Captain  Tripone, 
Minister  of  Justice  is  not  in  any  way  and  published  the  whole  transaction^ 
to  blame  for  adopting  these  proceed-  Proceedings  were  taken  against  the 
ings  ;  but  that,  forced  to  yield  to  the  Captain  before  the  Army  Commission, 
plaints  of  over  sixty  persons,  which  He  was,  however,  acquitted.  A  good 
have  been  legally  filed  in  his  office,  deal  of  public  attention  was  drawn  to 
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the  case ;  and  a  very  strong  feeling  by  a  system  of  State  aided  assurance, 
existed,  that  the  whole  party  (for  there  It  is  probably  the  most  important 
were  two  others  mixed  up  in  this  lAeasure  that  this,  or  any  other  Gov- 
transaction)  ought  to  be  criminally  ernment,  has  placed  before  the  French 
prosecuted  for  revealing  military  se-  people.  Whether  the  Senate  will  in- 
crets.  After  considerable  delay  the  dorse  so  socialistic  a  scheme,  remains 
War  Minister,  M.  de  Freycinet,  direct-  to  be  seen.  It  provides,  in  effect,  a 
ed  a  prosecution,  which  resulted  in  the  system  of  poor  law  relief — a  fund  to 
Correctional  Court  pronouncing  all  which  the  workingman  himself  con- 
the  accused  guilty  of  high  treason,  tributes,  a  guarantee  for  old  age,  not 
Turpin  was  sentenced  to  five  years'  degrading  to  the  individual,  and,  it  is 
imprisonment,  to  payment  of  a  fine  of  hoped,  not  oppressive  to  the  taxpayer. 
$400,  and  to  five  years'  interdiction  of  A  new  party  has  been  formed,  called 
civil  rights.  Captain  Tripond  was  the  "  Union  de  la  France  Chrdtienne," 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  with  which  the  Catholic  leaders,  and 
to  a  fine  of  $600,  and  to  ten  years*  exile  many  of  the  Conservative  Senators 
from  his  country.  Great  indignation  and  Deputies  are  connected.  Its  prin- 
was  displayed  at  the  War  Minister's  ciples  are  monarchical,  and  include 
hesitancy  in  prosecuting,  a  circum-  vigorous  opposition  to  Cardinal  Lavig- 
stance  doubtless  due  to  the  danger  of  ene's  policy  of  support  to  the  Republic, 
important  government  secrets  being  For  the  present,  they  will  aim  at  ob- 
disclosed  as  a  consequence  of  such  taining  an  alteration  of  the  laws  affect- 
prosecution,  ing  religious  teaching  in  schools,  and 

On  the  22d  of  June,  the  Minister  of  the  military  laws  compelling  per- 

was  called  on  in  the  Chamber  to  an-  sonal  service  of  novitiates  in  the  Army, 

swer  certain  interpellations.     His  ex-  It  is  said  that  the  Government  will 

planations  secured  him   the  vote  of  add  commercial  attach^  to  the  staffs 

confidence  he  had  demanded,  by  338  of  foreign  embassies, 

to  137.     The  vote,  however,  was  not  President  Camot  lately  made  a  tour 

expressed  on  the  most  satisfactory  through  the  south  of  France,  being 

terms,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  M.  well  received  every  where,  a  fact  which 

de  Freycinet  will  shortly  resign.     So  shows  not  only  that  the  President  is 

much    secrecy    has    been    observed  personally  popular,  but   that  public 

throughout  the  business,  that  it  has  feeliilg  in  general  is  favorable  to  the 

not  been  easy  to  get  at  the  truth.   As  Republic, 

far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  the  above  cdatm 

facts  seem  accurately  to  describe  what  SPAIN, 

are  known  as  the  "  Melinite  scandals."  The  usual  deficit  in  the  Budget  has 

A  new  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  tu-  been  considerably  reduced  this  year; 
berculosis,  has  been  revealed  to  the  and  the  Government  hope  that  in  a 
Paris  Academy  of  Medicine,  by  Prof,  couple  of  years  it  will  have  entirely 
Germain  See.  According  to  his  meth-  disappeared.  The  Government  intro- 
od,  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  metallic  duced  a  bill  for  increasing  the  note 
chamber  hermetically  sealed,  into  issue  of  the  Bank  of  Spain.  The  Min- 
which  is  forced  compressed  air  satu-  ister  of  Finance  admitted  that  his 
rated  with  creosote  and  eucalyptol.  scheme  was  not  well  received  abroad; 
The  pressure  is  gradually  increased  but  he  complained  that  while  the  bank 
to  one-and-a-half  atmospheres,  which  was  compelled  to  pay  in  gold,  the  tax- 
must  not  be  exceeded.  The  patient  payers  paid  in  silver.  The  Premier 
spends  from  three  to  five  hours  a  day  pointed  out,  in  reply  to  a  representa- 
in  this  chamber,  and  it  is  reported  tion  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that,  in  ten  cases,  satisfactory  and  last-  that  the  Government  required  enor- 
ing  results  have  followed.  mous  sums  to  pay  for  railways,  the 

Mention  is  made  elsewhere  (on  Eu-  new  fleet,  and  for  various  other  press- 

ropean  Labor  Interests)  of  the  bill  in-  ing  needs,  and  that  the  increased  note 

troduced  by  M.  Constans,  the  object  issue  was  the  cheapest  way  to  get 

of  which  is  to  provide  a  pension  of  money, 

from  $75  to  $150  for  the  workingmen,  After  considerable  delay  and  much 


consideration,  the  War  Minister  has  overcome  the  difficulties  that  con- 
given  his  consent  to  the  construction  fronted  them;  and  eventually  a  new 
of  a  tunnel  through  the  Pyrenees,  Ministry  was  formed.  Their  program 
forming  railroad  communication  be-  was  stated  to  be  liberal,  tolerant,  and 
tween  France  and  Spain.  conciliatorj',  their  endeavors  being  de- 

The  police  authorities  have  lately  voted  to  the  reorganization  of  the  fin- 
taken  criminal  proceedings  against  ancial  situation,  and  to  the  restoration 
the  Duchess  de  Castro  Enriquez,  for  of  tranquillity  and  public  confidence, 
the  shameful  ill-treatment  of  her  little  Four  of  the  new  Ministers  are  Regen- 
maid-servant.  The  case  is  chiefly  in-  eradores;  the  others  are  Progressists. 
teresting  as  illustrating  the  growth  of  With  a  view  of  averting  a  serious 
radical  principles.  Fifty  years  ago  it  financial  crisis,  the  late  Government 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  thing  had  decreed  a  delay  of  sixty  days  in 
to  arrest  a  noble.  As  it  was,  the  Duch-  the  execution  of  all  financial  engage- 
ess  expressed  much  surprise  at  this  ments.  Thedecree  was  not  generally 
summary  treatment.  taken  advantage  of;  but  the  Banco  Lu- 

The  new  commercial  treaty  of  Reci-  sitaiio  took  full  advantage  of  it.  It  was 
procity  with  the  United  States,  has  asserted  that  it  was  to  save  the  credit 
been  dealt  with  in  our  chapter  on  In-  of  this  bank,  whose  available  assets 
ternational  Affairs.  consisted  chiefly  of  shares  on  Portu- 

guese  railroads,  that  the  decree  was 

PORTUGAL.  ^jj^ 

In  April  and  May,  popular  feeling  The  Budgetfori89i-i892estimated 
against  Great  Britain  was  so  high  that  the  receipts  at  42,91 7  centosofreis,  and 
grave  apprehensions  were  felt  as  to  the  expenditures  at  44,857  centos.  On 
the  safety  of  the  British  residents  in  June  the  17th,  SenhorCarvalho  intro- 
Portugal.  duced  the  Budget,  and  proposed  the 

An  intended  resignation  of  the  Min-  most  drastic  reforms,  with  a  view  to 
istry  was  postponed  at  the  suggestion  reducing  the  expenditure. 
oftheKing;  andthereceiptfromGreat  On  the  aist  of  April,  Colonel  Gar- 
Britain  of  the  draft  of  a  new  Anglo-  cia,  chief  of  the  Republican  party, 
Portuguese  agreement  (see  Partition  died.  The  newspapers  of  all  political 
of  Africa),  induced  the  members  to  parties  spoke  highly  of  the  deceased, 
reconsider  their  decision. 

On  April  15th,  the  Cabinet  resigned.  ITALY, 

Two  days  afterwards,  however,  they  The  important  political  event  of  the 
resumed  office,  but  were  unable  to  quarter  has  been  the  renewal  of  the 
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was  taken  with  one  foot  in  an  open 
grave,  the  other  fool  being  manacled. 
Thus  situated,  he  swore  to  abandon, 
for  the  cause  of  the  society,  parents, 
wife,  children,  and  all  that  might  be 
dear  to  him.  On  the  23d  of  May,  165 
of  these  foes  to  society  were  convict- 
ed, and  received  the  due  reward  of 
their  numerous  crimes. 

The  ninth  international  conference 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  was  held 
at  Florence,  m  April.  A  telegram  of 
greeting  and  sympathy  from  King 
Humbert  was  read.  Dr.  PhilipSchai^ 
of  New  York,  was  unable  to  attend 
the  conference;  but  a  paper  by  him, 
on  "Renaissance  and  Reformation," 
was  read  in  his  absence. 

A  tremendous  explosion  occurred, 
April  23d,  at  the  powder  magazine  at 
Pozzo  Pantaleo,  about  two-and-a-half 
miles  from  Rome.  Some  265  tons  of 
gunpowder  exploded.  One  account 
says  that  two,  another  that  eight  lives 
were  lost,  and  48  persons  injured  on  the 
spot.  About  zoo  persons  were  slight- 
ly injured  in  Rome.  The  explosion 
T^i_y_  caused  a  veritable  panic,  and  did  much 

injury.     The  Pope  had  just  finished 
Triple  Alliance,  already  referred  to  in  saying  mass,  and  was  standing  silent- 
the  chapter  on  International  Affairs,   ly  praying,  when  the  shock   of   the 
Premier  Rudini  is  said  to  have  stated  concussion  caused  him  to  ^tagger  and 
that  he  placed  more  reliance  on  the 
friendship  of  England  than  even  on 
the  Triple  Alliance.     The  utmost  po- 
litical cordiality  exists  between  the 
two  countries ;  but,  under  no  circum- 
stances, is  England  likely  premature- 
ly to  engage  herself  in  continental 
complications. 

The  population  of  Italy,  which,  in 
1861,  was  21,777,334,  has  increased  to 
30.000,000. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
28thof  June,  after  an  uproarious  meet- 
ing in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  at  Bari,in  South- 
em  Italy,  the  trial  of  179  ruffians,  mem- 
bers of  the  Mala  Vita  (or  Evil  Life) 
Society,  commenced.  The  principal 
object  of  this  society  was  brigandage. 
Breakers  of  its  rules  were  punished 
with  torture  and  death.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  admission  to  the  society  were 
very  impressive,  and  calculated  to  in- 
spire terror  in  the  novice,  and  to  com- 
pel blind  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  his  villainous  superiors.    The  oath  HAFtr.uERiTE.  qufen  of  italv. 
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fall  backward.     He  was  caught  in  the  International  Peace  Congress,  in  Mi- 
arms  of  his  attendants.     Considerable  Ian,  a  motion  was  approved  for  refer- 
damage  was  done  at  the  Vatican,  and  ring  the  dispute  arising  out  of  the  late 
also  at  the  Cathedral,  which  has  been  New  Orleans  tragedy,  to  the  Interna- 
closed  for  repairs.  At  the  Vatican,  sev-  tional  Institute  at  Ghent,  Switzerland, 
eral  windows  were  shattered,  includ-  for  arbitration, 
ing  those  of  the  Loggia  di  Raffaelo,  Ane-rDi*  uiiu<-abv 
and  the  stained  glass  on  the  Royal                 AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
stair-case,  presented  to  Pius  IX,  by       The  newly  elected  Parliament  was 
Maximilian   of  Bavaria.     A   Munich  opened  on  the  nth  of  April,  by  the 
firm  has  orders  to  replace  the  windows  Emperor  in  person.    In  his  speech  de- 
which  were  broken.  livered  in  the  throne-room  of  the  Hof- 
Severe  shocks  of  earthquake  occur-  burg,  in  which  were  assembled  the 
red  in  Northern  Italy  on  the  7th  of  Peers  and  Deputies,  the  Emperor  ex- 

iune.  In  Verona,  several  houses  were  pressed  a  hearty  wish  that  domestic 
lown  down,  and  several  lives  were  party  strife,  jealousy,  and  bickerings 
lost.  Strong  shocks  were  felt  at  Ven-  might  cease.  On  the  European  situ- 
ice  and  Milan.  At  Margenizo  three  ation.  His  Majesty  declared  himself 
houses  fell,  killing  three  persons.  At  sanguine.  He  said:  "Gentlemen,  it 
Tregnago  much  damage  was  done  to  is  not  we  alone  who  are  animated  by 
buildings  ;  and  at  Calavena  many  the  desire  and  the  need  of  fruitful  la- 
houses  fell  in,  and  seventeen  persons  bors.  In  all  the  States  of  Europe, 
were  taken  out  injured  from  the  ruins,  the  wish  to  live  in  peace  one  with  an- 
Shocks  were  felt  at  Rome.  A  new  other  is  manifest.  All  Governments 
crater  opened  in  Vesuvius,  azo  yards  are  assuring  us  that  the  maintenance 
distant  from  the  old  one,  which  sud-  of  peace  is  the  object  of  their  efforts, 
denly  ceased  smoking,  A  brilliant  This  circumstance,  and  our  friendly 
eruption  from  the  new  crater,  accom-  relations  with  all  Powers,  justify  me 
panied  by  volumes  of  smoke,  vast  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  series 
streams  of  lava,  and  subterranean  of  peaceful  years  in  which  this  Mon- 
noises,  lasted  three  hours.  Professor  archy  has  rejoiced  wilt  be  prolonged, 
Palmieri,  director  of  the  Vesuvian  ob-  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  devote 
servatory,  states  that  the  eruption  was  yourselves  quietly  to  the  tasks  which 
directly  connected  with  the  earth-  await  you." 
quake  shocks.  No  legislative  proceedings  of  im- 

In  June  the  Italian  National  Festi-  portance  are  reported. 
val  was  held  in  Rome.  The  Government  propose  further 

His  Holiness  is  said  to  be  economiz-  expenditure  to  strengthen  the  Army, 

ing  the  Papal  Finances  as  much  as  in  view  of  the  increase  of   Russian 

possible,  ,  troops  on  the  frontier. 

On  May  31st,  at  the  session  of  the       On  June  23d,  the  Emperor  visited 
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Fiume,  a  seaport  of  Hungary,  where  amists;  and  3d,  if  still  further  reason 
he  spent  two  days  witnessing  the  ma-  be  wanting,  because  the  Jews  are 
noeuvres  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Nihilists,  and  this  last  is  the  decisive 
Navy.    The  British  squadron,  under  argument. 

the  command  of  Admiral  Hoskins,  The  Czar  still  reads  his -^sop.  That 
which  had  steamed  into  Fiume  to  pay  is  evident ;  and  he  knows  how  to  pro- 
a  visit  of  courtesy  to  the  Austrian  fit  by  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the 
Navy,  were  the  first  to  fire  a  royal  sa-  Lamb.  Of  the  troubles  of  the  chosen 
lute.  The  Emperor- King  was  received  people  we  will  deal  later, 
with  loyal  acclamations  and  a  hearty  Murderer  Bartinieff,  the  young  offi- 
welcome  by  his  people.  He  was  cer  who  slew  his  mistress,  an  actress,  at 
greeted  with  cheers  uttered  in  four  Warsaw,  having  the  good  fortune  to 
different  tongues,  Magyar,  Illyrian,  be  born  of  Christian  parents,  has  been 
German,  and  Italian.  He  held  a  levee  pardoned,  and  is  doing  twelve  months* 
at  the  Government  House,  surround-  penance  in  a  monasterjr. 
ed  by  the  Archdukes  Albert  and  Jo-  The  Czar  declares  himself  anxious 
seph,  M.  Benjamin  de  Kallay,  Imper-  to  keep  the  peace;  and  the  renewal  of 
ial  Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Julius  the  Triple  Alliance  has,  to  use  police 
Szapary,  Hungarian  Prime  Minister,  court  phraseology,  bound  him  over  to 
and  other  notables.  The  officers  of  do  so.  He  has,  it  is  confidently  assert- 
the  British  squadron  were  presented,  ed,  refused  an  alliance  with  France, 
and  were  subsequently  entertained  at  on  the  ground  that  it  would  imperil 
a  banquet.  The  officers  of  the  Aus-  European  tranquillity.  He  has  also 
trian  fleet,  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  disclaimed  any  intention  of  interfer- 
consuls  were  likewise  presented  at  the  ing  with  the  affairs  of  Bulgaria,  for 
levee.  the  same  reason.    This,  however,  does 

The  Emperor  visited  the  dock  yards,  not  prevent  him  from  instigating  mis- 
the  new  harbor,  and  also  other  works,  chief  for  Bulgaria  in  Servia  and  Rou- 
The  next  day  he  inspected  the  British  mania.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Admiral's  ship,  the  "Victoria,"  and  Russian  agents  were  very  strongly 
was  entertained  at  lunch  by  Admiral  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
Hoskins,  to  whom  he  afterwards  joe-  Panitza  conspiracy,  as  well  as  in  the 
ularly  remarked,  "  I  only  hope  that  murder  of  M.  Baltcheff,  in  March,  in 
in  case  of  war,  the  British  Navy  will  mistake  for  M.  Stambouloff.  The  fact 
be  fighting  on  my  side.*'  The  conti-  is  well  known  that  the  Czar  has  a  re- 
nental  newspapers  contrived  to  invest  ligious  belief  in  the  destiny  of  his 
what  seems  to  have  been  an  entire-  country.  What  he  believes  that  des- 
ly  accidental  and  impromptu  affair,  tiny  to  be  is  also  well  known.  In  the 
with  an  extraordinary  political  signifi-  words  of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  it  is 
cance,  claiming  that  it  indicated  the  "to  extend  the  frontier  of  Russia  to 
informal  adhesion  of  Great  Britain  to  the  southward  in  a  new  direction," — 
the  Triple  Alliance.  Delenda  est  Constantinopolis  ! — and 

to  secure  Russian  command  of  the 
RUSSIA.  Bosphorus.     That  is  the  idea;  and  no 

During  the  quarter,  Russia  has  been  one  can  read  of  the  approaching  nup- 
very  busy  importing  gold  and  export-  tials  of  the  heir  to  the  Russian  throne 
ing  Jews.  Gold  is  wanted  to  pay  off  with  Princess  Helene  of  Montenegro, 
a  couple  of  loans,  and  for  the  comple-  without  observing  their  political  sig- 
tion  of  the  Russian  armaments — in  nificance.  The  match  is  otherwise  in- 
other  words,  for  the  increase  of  the  al-  comprehensible.  Russia  at  the  bed- 
ready  enormous  military  force  of  the  side  of  "  the  sick  man  "  will  scarcely 
Empire.  Jews  are  not  wanted — to  fail  to  "doctor  his  gruel." 
quote  from  more  or  less  ofiicial  state-  On  the  26th  of  May,  the  Czar  went 
ihents — ist, because  they  are  Jews,and  to  Moscow.  The  whole  route  (400 
"it  was  the  Jews  who  crucified  our  miles)  was  guarded  by  troops  "for 
Lord,  and  shed  his  precious  blood  ;  "  fearof  the  Jews,"  or  of  Nihilists, which 
2d,  because  the  Jews  on  the  frontier  we  are  told  now  means  the  same 
are  smugglers,  and,  in  Moscow,  polyg-  thing.     It  being  the  tenth  anniversary 
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of  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  there  poor  Jews  were  to  be  entreated  like 

was  a  grand  show  in  the  Palace  of  the  Isaac  Walton's  f  rojg^,  which  was  to  be 

Kremlin,  and  afterwards  in  the Cathe  "used"  (while  being  skewered  as  a 

dral,  where  His  Majesty  went  again  live  baitj  "as  if    yon    loved    him." 

through  the  elaborate  ceremony  of  be-  "Qui  facit  per  alium,"  however,  "fa- 

ing  crowned.  cit  per  se,"  and  the  Czar  can  hardly 

The  private  marriage  of  the  Grand  expect  anyone  but  himself  to  be  re- 
Duke  Michael  Michailovitch  to  the  garded  as  responsible  for  the  wicked- 
Comtesse  de  Meremberg,  daughter  of  ness  that  has  outraged  the  whole  civ- 
the  Duke  of  Nassau,  in  April,  made  ilized  world,  and  stamped  the  close  of 
the  Czar  furious;  and  he  at  once  struck  the  nineteenth  century  with  obloquy, 
out  the  Grand  Duke's  name  from  the  In  April,  notice  to  quit  by  the  3d 
Army  list.  The  bridegroom's  mother,  of  May  was  given  to  all  the  Jews  in  St 
the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  Feodorovna,  Petersburg,  accompanied,  however, 
pleaded  with  the  Czar  to  pardon  her  with  permission  to  reside  in  the  south- 
son,  curiously  reminding  us  of  another  ern  and  eastern  provinces.  At  the 
Duchess  who  pleaded  for  her  son's  par-  same  time,  the  decrees  were  rigorous- 
don  with  another  sovereign  (Henry  ly  enforced  in  Moscow,  where  bands 
IV.  of  England).  But  the  Czar,  unlike  of  Jews  were  daily  marched  out  of  the 
the  more  complaisant  Bolingbroke,  city,  chained  at  the  wrists  like  crimi- 
refused  his  pardon;  and,  moreover,  he  nals.  Many  were  thrown  into  prison, 
directed  the  Grand  Duchess  herself  to  and  kept  there  on  bread  and  water,  on 
repair  to  the  Crimea.  Prostrated  with  the  sole  ground  that  their  passports 
grief,  the  Grand  Duchess  committed  failed  to  specify  Moscow  as  a  place  of 
suicide  with  morphine;  and  expired  in  residence.  Insult  was  added  to  injury; 
a  saloon  car  at  Charkoff,  after  three  and  the  miserable  Jews,  than  whom 
days'  intense  suffering.  there  is  no  race  more  jealous  of  the 

An  Imperial  ukase  has  been  promul-  purity  of  family  life,  were  accused  of 

gated  for  the  legitimation  of  illegiti-  practicing  polygamy.     Upon  this  al- 

mate  children,  by  the  subsequent  mar-  legation,  the  police  seized  the  Jewish 

riage  of  the  parents,  a  doctrine  of  the  marriage  records,  and  retained  tnem  in 

civil  law  very  largely  adopted  on  the  their  custody.     A  seamstress,  named 

Continent  of  Europe.     The  new  Rus-  Chasgorina,  rendered  hopeless  by  her 

sian  law  only  extends  to  the  illegiti-  continued  persecution,  attempted  to 

mate  children  of  "Christians."  drown  herself,  but  was  rescued.  Other 

The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  the  Czar's  girls,  respectable,  and  of  honest  par- 
uncle,  died  on  April  28th.  entage,  entered  their  names  on  the 

n,-r>«.«^A.,*t^Trx^T  r^T^  ^^^  »r<«^r.        ^^sts  of  prostltutes,  thereby  avoiding 
PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS.       f^^^her  Jolice  molestation. 

It  has  been  computed  that  of  the  In  May,  it  was  reported  that  the 

ten  million  Jews  who  are  said  to  in-  persecutions  had  been  suspended;  and 

habit  Europe,  at  least  one-half  occupy  so  they  had,  but  only  for  a  short  time. 

Russia.     The  present  persecution  in  This  suspension,  however,  seems  to 

Russia  has  aroused  all  Christendom,  have  been  decreed,  less  by  sentiments 

It  has  been  ranked  with  the  persecu-  of  humanity,  than  of  prudence.    Hith- 

tion  of  the  Jews  of  the  Peninsula  by  erto,  the  wealthy  Jew  merchants  and 

the  Inquisition,  and  with  that  of  the  bankers   had    contented    themselves 

Huguenots  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  with  bribing  the  police,  and  living  in 

It  is  possible  that  the  Czar  is  not  ac-  a  state  of  perpetual  fear  and  trem- 

quainted  with  all  the  acts  of  violence,  bling.     Now,  however,  they  saw  that 

brutality,  and  harshness  which  have  their  own  time  for  expulsion  would 

accompanied  his  order  to  enforce  the  soon  arrive;  and  they  hastened  to  an- 

May  Laws  of  1882.  In  fact.  His  Majes-  ticipate  it  by  means  of  a  voluntary 

ty  has,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  told  exodus.     Money  was  called  in  at  a 

us  so;  and  has  professed  much  anger  rate  that  precipitated  numerous  Rus- 

at  a  particularly  atrocious  case.     He  sian  failures,  and  caused  something 

claims  that  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  like  a  financial  panic, 

enforced  as  mildly  as  possible.     The  At  the  end  of  May,  the  order  to 
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leave  theirhomeswas  enforced  against  he,  "of  improving  their  condition,  is 
the  pauper  foreign  Jews  in  Southern  to  transport  them  to  other  countries 
Russia.  The  rich  Jews  managed  to  wheretheymay  enjoy  the  same  rights 
bribe  the  police.  as  the  people  among;  whom  they  live." 

How  generallythe  expulsion  decrees  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  to  provide 
were  enforced,  appears  from  the  fact  his  fellows  with  an  asylum,  a  veritable 
that  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Kief  Canaan,  toward  which  they  may  look 
and  Astrakan,  and  even  from  Samar-  in  their  wanderings,  has  become  the 
cand  and  Askabad,  as  well  as  from  great  work  to  which  his  life  and  his 
the  Kuban  and  Terek  regions  of  the  substance  are  devoted.     The  plan  is 
Caucasus.     Hitherto  any  few  possess- 
ed of  a  university  degree  has  been  en- 
titled to  a  right  of  residence  in  spite 
of  the  decrees.     Now  it  has  been  or- 
dered that  the  child  of  Jewish  parents 
must  get  his  degree  before  he  is  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  to  entitle  him  to 
reside  in  Russia.     The  higher  schools 
being  now  closed  to  the  Jews,  of  course 
he  cannot  do  this.     The  edict  of  ex- 
pulsion practically  means  ruin,  even 
to  the  well-to-do. 

In  St.  Petersburg  the  Synagogue 
has  been  closed;  ant^  throughout  Rus- 
sia, the  Jews  have  been  forbidden  to 
keep  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  they 
have  been  ordered  to  observe  the 
Christian  ordinance  of  Sunday.  This 
is  only  a  specimen  of  the  numerous 
acts  of  tyranny  that  are  daily  taking 
place. 

The  exodus  is  general.  The  Jews 
are  flocking  into  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Austria  A  hundred 
Russian  Jews  a  day  are  said  to  be  en- 
tering Hungar)'. 

Even  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  where 
the  Greek  faith  is  professed,  as  in  Rus- 
sia, numerous  outrages  upon  the  Jews 

have  occurred.     In  Corfu,  in  May,  the  baros  hibsch 

populace  rose  against  the  Jews,  and 

butchered  nine  persons.     We  are  not  guided,  too,  by  an  eminently  practical 

surprised  to  hear  that  the  troops  fra-  spirit.     Its  beneficiaries  are  not  to  be 

ternized  with  the  mob.  maintained  in  easy  idleness  and  lux- 

RARfiM  HiR«!rH'<i  PI  AH  "^'  ^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^Icd,  Under  free  in- 

BAKUN  HiK&t,H  b  PLAN.  stitutions,  to  earn  their  <»im  Itvtng  as 

Moved  by  the  pitiable  distress  of  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  scheme  is, 
his  co-religionists  in  Europe,  and  act-  however,  yet  only  in  embryo;  and  its 
uated  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  philan-  operations  have  hitherto  been  con- 
thropy.  Baron  Hirsch  has  decided  to  fined  largely  to  assisting  in  sending 
use  his  great  wealth  for  the  alleviation  Hebrews  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 
of  the  condition  of  the  expelled  He-  Other  available  countries,  such  as 
brews.  He  is  convinced  that  nothing  Brazil,  Australia,  and  even  the  United 
can  be  done  for  them  in  the  Russian  States,  are,  however,  being  looked  to 
Empire,  and  that  none  of  the  endea-  forfacilitiesincarryingoutthescheme 
vors  to  moderate  the  resolutions  of  at  large.  The  Baron  is  credited  with 
the  Government  of  the  Czar  will  be  having  decided  to  give  $15,000,000  to 
successful.     "  The  only  means,"  says  start  the  plan ;  and  is,  as  he  himself 
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says,  "  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  Notable  examples  of  a  similar  kind 
sacrifices."     If  the  Czar  will  consent  have  frequently  been  found,  as  in  the 
to  expel  the  Hebrews  gradually,  say  case  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  other 
at  therateof  acertainnumber  ayear,   benevolent    Hebrews.      In  fact,  for 
or  will  adopt  any  measures  to  modify  centuries  the  Tews   have  evinced  a 
the  present  wholesale  and  disorgan-  marked  disposition  to  assist  their  fel- 
ized  expulsion,  and  thus  prevent  the  lows.     But  previous  instances  do  not 
necessarily  attendant  hardships,  pri-   detract  from  the  nobility  of  the  pres- 
vations,  and  sickness.  Baron  Hirsch  ent.     The  Baron  has  expressly  recog- 
gives  the  assurance  that  funds  will  be  nized  the  truth  that  the  privilege  of 
regularly  provided  to  convey  all  the  wealth  bears  its  attendant  and  pro- 
expelled  emigrants  to  new  homes  in  portionate    responsibilities.     "There 
other  countries.     These  proposals  are  is,  in  my  opinion,"  says  he,  "nopos- 
said  to  meet  the  favor  of  the  higher  sibility  for  dmibt  that  the  possession 
of  great  wealth  lays  a  duty  upon  the 
possessor,"  a  statement  which  is  itself 
sufficient  to  overturn  the  arguments 
of  pessimists  as  to  the  progress  of 
moral  enlightenment  in  these  days. 

SWITZERLAND. 
A  serious  railway  accident  occurred 
at  Moenchenstein,   near   Basle.    On 
Sunday  morning,  June  14th,  a  train 
of  two  locomotives  and  twelve  cars 
was  crossing  a  bridge  over  the  River 
Birse,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine,  when 
the  bridge  gave  way,  and  the  train 
was  precipitated  into  the  river,  which 
was  much  swollen.     Nearly  six  hun- 
dred passengers  were  in  the  train,  and 
it  is  wonderful  that  they  were  not  all 
drowned.    As  it  was,  one  hundred  and 
NATAUE.  THE  EXILED  guEEN  OF  SEHVLA.        tWrty  pcrsons  pcrished,  wHlc  huD- 
dreds  were  injured  more  or  less  se- 
authorities  in  Russia;  and  it  is  hoped  verely.     The  heart-rending  scenes  on 
that  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Arnold  White,   the  banks  of  the  river,  as  the  corpses 
the  well  known  Englishman,  who  has  were  recovered,  are  said  to  have  pass- 
been  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  as  Baron   ed  description.     The  train  was  carry- 
Hirsch's  agent,  may  be  successful  in   ing  members  of  the  choral  societies 
securing  the  adoption  of  some  such  of  BasletoafestivalatMoenchenstein. 
measures  as  those  referred  to.  A  bill  has  passed  the  second  read- 

Not  only  Jews  but  Gentiles,  also,  ing,  rendering  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
watch  with  universal  interest  the  de-  a  State  monopoly, 
velopment  of  this  project.  The  out- 
spoken comments  freely  uttered,  show  SEHVIA. 
that  the  despotism  of  Russia  is  at  ut-  Colonel  Miletitch,  the  War  Minister, 
ter  variance  with  Western  ideas.  It  has  resigned.  It  appears  that  Regent 
is  with  relief  that  one  contemplates  Bela  Markovitch  gave  orders  to  the 
the  noble  work  inaugurated  by  Baron  garrison  at  Belgrade  without  consult- 
Hirsch.  It  forms  the  one  bright  spot  ing  him.  These  orders  were,  never- 
in  the  otherwise  gloomy  tale  of  des-  theless,  acted  on  by  the  commander 
potic  tyranny  and  helpless  misery,  of  the  garrison;  and,  for  three  nights. 
What  is,  perhaps,  most  notable  about  the  streets  were  patrolled  by  cavalry, 
it,  is  that  the  philanthropy  which  con-  the  Regents'  houses  were  guarded, 
ceived  it  is  in  thorough  accord  with  and  other  defensive  measures  were 
tenetswhich  have  been  regarded  as  pe-  taken,  such  as  betokened  alarm  for 
culiarly  characteristic  of  Christianity,   the  public  safety,  and  that  of  mem- 
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sent  word  that  she  was  indisposed. 
The  Prefect  returned  to  report  pro- 
gress, A  Cabinet  Council  was  then 
held,  which  resulted  in  the  Prefect's 
being  sent  again,  with  instructions  to 
carry  out  the  order  for  expulsion,  for- 
cibly, if  necessary.  Her  Majesty,  at 
length  yielding  to  une  force  majeure,  en- 
tered her  carriage,  accompanied,  by 
three  ladies  in  waiting,  and  was  driv- 
en off.  On  reaching  a  crossing  hear 
the  Cathedral,  the  police  charged  the 
dense  crowd,  which  cheered  the  Queen 
and  hooted  the  Government.  The 
gendarmes  were,  however,  overcome, 
and  dismounted ;  and  the  people,  hav- 
ing unharnessed  the  horses,  drew  the 
carriage  back  to  the  Palace,  where  Her 
Majesty  alighted  and  retired  to  her 
bers  of  the  Government  The  Radi-  apartments,  appearing  at  short  inter- 
cals  lodged  an  interpellation  as  to  vals  on  the  balcony  to  acknowledge  the 
these  proceedings,  and  the  War  Min-  deafening  acclamations  of  the  people. 
ister  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Suddenly  a  detachment  of  cavalry  ap- 
commander  of  the  garrison.  This  de-  peared  on  the  scene,  and  fired  two 
mand  was  refused  by  the  Regents,  rounds  into  the  crowd.  It  is  said  that 
and  Colonel  Miletitch  resigned  in  con-  there  were  dead  and  wounded  on  both 
sequence.  sides.     This  effectually  dispersed  the 

The  lives  of  the  Regents  have  long  mob;  and,  eariy  the  next  morning, 
been  rendered  almost  unendurable  by  before  daybreak,  the  Queen  was  con- 
reason  of  the  domestic  bickerings  of  ducted  to  the  railway  station,  and  the 
the  ex- King  Milan  and  the  ex-Queen  expulsion  was  effectually  carried  out. 
Natalie,  and  the  political  intrigues  Neither  the  King  nor  Queen  are  to  re- 
which  the  presence  of  these  individu-  turn  during  the  minority  of  their  son. 
als  in  Servia  helped  to  promote.  They 

have  now  got  rid  of  both  King  and  BULGARIA. 

Queen,  so  that  there  is  some  slight       M.  StamboulofE,  in  speaking  of  the 
chance    of    maintaining    the    peace,   blundering  attempt  to  assassinate  him 
King  Milan,  "for  a  pecuniary  consid-  in  March,  attributed  it  to  a  vast  con- 
eration,"  consented  to  waive  his  right  spiracy  of  which  M.  KarevelofE,  for- 
to  see  his  son.     He  was  paid  $200,000  merly  Prime  Minister  to  Prince  Alex- 
down,  and  he  is  to  receive  $60,060  a  ander,  was  the  instigator.     It  is  said 
year.     Having  thus  reduced  the  mat-   that  M.  Nelidoff,  the  Russian  Ambas- 
ter  to  a  sound  business  footing,  he  left 
thecountry.  To  dispose  of  Queen  Nat- 
alie was,  however,  a  more  difficult  task, 
as  she  expressed  her  determination 
"never,  never,"  to  desert  her  son.     It 
was  necessary,  nevertheless,  that  she 
should  leave;  and,  as  she  persistently 
refused,  there  was  no  resource  left  but 
to  expel  her  vi  et  armis. 

The  expulsion  was  effected  on  the 
19th  of  May,  and  was  about  as  badly 
managed  as  was  possible.  At  2  o'clock 
on  the  i8th,  the  Prefect  of  Belgrade 
waited  on  the  Queen,  and  requested 
her  to  accompany  him  on  board  a 
government  steamer.     Her  Majesty  fri 
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sador  at  Constantinople,  is  thoroughly  history  of  this  rather  precarious  voca- 
au  courant  with  the  conspiracy.  M.  tion.  On  the  great  international  line 
Kareveloff,  and  his  friend  M.  Telt-  between  Vienna  and  Constantinople, 
scheff  were  arrested,  and  were  per-  about  half  way  between  the  latter 
sonally  examined  by  M.  Stambouloff ;  place  and  Adrianople,  a  railroad  train 
but  their  statements  have  not  been  was  "held  up"  by  a  party  of  thirty 
made  public.  There  is,  however,  lit-  well-armed  brigands,  under  the  lead- 
tie  doubt  that  the  conspiracy  was  fos-  ership  of  a  Greek,  named  Anastasius, 
tered,  if  not  originated,  by  Major  who  seems  to  have  had  some  of  the 
Bendereff,  a  Russian  agent.  characteristics  of  "  bold  Robin  Hood.'* 

The  Russian  semi-official  journals  A  couple  of  rails  had  been  removed; 

deny,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and,  as  the  train  came  along,  it  was 

any  wish  to  interfere  in   Bulgarian  signaled  to  proceed  slowly,  so  that  it 

affairs,  in  spite  of  the  light  shed  upon  might  be  gently  wrecked,  without  any 

the  late  plot  to  assassinate  or  kidnap  one  being  seriously  hurt.     This  was 

Prince  Ferdinand.     It  is  of  course  pos-  done  out  of  consideration  for  the  feel- 

sible  that  the  Czar  has  no  personal  ings  and  lives  of  passengers;  and  the 

knowledge  of  these  matters.    Nor  is  it  plan  was  fortunately  successful,  as  not 

necessary  that  instructions  should  em-  one  was  seriously  hurt, 
anate  directly  from  His  Majesty.     A       While  some  of  his  men  stood  guard, 

nod  is  proverbially  as  good  as  a  wink,  Anastasius  and  others  relieved  the 

and  there  never  was  a  Royal  outrage  passengers  of  their  valuables.     The 

committed  yet  for  which   the  agent  leader,  who  was  polite  and  courteous 

could  produce  the  King's  sign  manual,  through  it  all,  assured  the  passengers 

that  the  act  was  done,  not  against 

ROUMANIA.  \)^^m,  but  against  the  Turkish  Govem- 

The  result  of  the  April  elections  to  ment,  who,  he  said,  would  be  obliged 

the  new  Chamber,  showed  thirty-four  to  make  good  to  them  the  loss  of  their 

United  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  money  and  jewels.     He  generously 

and  thirteen  Opposition  candidates  of  spared  all  the  third-class  passengers, 

all  political  colors.  Gold  watches  were  kept,  but  silver  and 

TTfovT?v  iM  cTTD/\c»i?  uickcl  oncs  wcre  returned.     One  pas- 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  senger  was  allowed  to  keep  a  locket 

On  March  26th,  the  fiftieth  anniver-  in  which  was  a  souvenir  portrait.  The 
sary  of  the  birth  of  Abdul  Hamid  H.,  passengers  comprised  several  German 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  celebrated  in  and  English  tourists,  among  them, 
Constantinople,  amid  universal  rejoic-  Herr  Israel,  the  Berlin  banker.  The 
in^.  The  Sultan  enjoys  great  popu-  latter  and  three  of  his  fellow-passen- 
larity  among  his  subjects.  In  men-  gers,  along  with  the  engineer,  were 
tal  sagacity  and  untiring  activity,  he  marched  away  to  the  mountain  camp 
ranks  above  his  predecessors.  During  of  the  brigands,  where  they  were  held 
his  reign  much  has  been  done  to  light-  for  ransom,  $40,000  being  demanded, 
en  the  stigma  ordinarily  attached  to  Herr  Israel  was  commissioned  to  bear 
"  the  unspeakable  Turk."  The  credit  messages  to  the  German  Ambassador, 
of  the  Empire  in  the  bourses  of  Eu-  Herr  Von  Radowitz,  and  to  the  Turk- 
rope  has  lately  improved,  though  the  ish  Government,  asking  the  former  for 
national  debt  now  amounts  to  about  the  money,  and  warning  the  latter 
$1,000,000,000.  that  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  prison- 

The  general  standard  of  education  ers  would  mean  their  immediate  mas- 
has  been  raised;  the  military  status  is  sacre.  .  The  captives  were  pretty  well 
about  as  good  as  it  could  be ;  and,  in  cared  for.  Every  morning  and  even- 
the  last  ten  years,  immense  progress  ing,  Anastasius  conducted  prayers  in 
has  been  made  in  the  building  of  rail-  camp,  compelling  all  to  join  therein, 
roads,  and  in  the  development  of  the  When  news  of  the  kidnaping  was 
resources  of  the  Empire.  conveyed  to  Chancellor  von  Caprivi, 

On  the  31st  of  May,  occurred  an  in-  he  immediately  telegraphed  the  Ger- 
stanceof  brigandage,  which,  in  roman-  man  Ambassador  to  advance  the 
tic  boldness,  equals  anything  in  the  amount  asked.     Accordingly,  on  the 
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fifth  day  of  their  captivity,  the  prison-  Great  excitement  in  diplomatic  cir- 
ers  were  relieved  by  the  return  of  cles  at  Constantinople,  was  caused  by 
Herr  Israel,  who  had  secured  the  ran-  the  action  of  the  Russian  authorities 
som.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  regarding  the  detention  by  the  Porte, 
feasting  and  in  speech -makmg,  all  on  April  13th,  of  a  Russian  steam-ship 
were  released.  Each  received  a  pres-  in  the  Dardanelles, 
ent  of  five  pounds  (Turkish  money).  The  vessel  referred  to  belonged  to 
and  a  hearty  "  God-speed  "  from  the  the  volunteer  fleet ;  and,  under  the 
gentlemanly  captain  of  the  band.  "Re-  mercantile  flag,  was  transporting  mil- 
member,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  did  itary  workmen  to  Vladivostock,  to  be 
not  wish  to  harm  you,  but  only  to  employed  in  building  the  Trans-Siber- 
make  trouble  for  the  Turkish  Govern-  ian  railway.  It  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ment."  ceed  only  after  protest  from  the  Rus- 

It  is  said  that  the  Porte  will  refund  sian  Ambassador,  who  declared  that 
the  money  advanced  by  the  German  independent  measures  would  have  to 
Ambassador.  Promises  were  imme-  be  taken  to  secure  freedom  of  passage 
diately  made  to  the  German  Govern-  for  Russian  merchantmen.  The  Porte 
ment,  that  measures  would  be  taken  has  replied  that  possibly  other  Powers 
to  punish  the  brigands;  and,  on  June  might  have  something  to  say  in  that 
19th,  it  was  reported  that  the  noted  matter.  The  incident  may  yet  lead 
leader  had  been  captured.  to  complications. 


AFFAIRS  IN  ASIA. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA.  ^^  Turkish  soldiers  was  stationed  at 

the  Shrine  to  keep  order. 

CONSIDERABLE  annoyance  has  The  incident  has  caused  diplomatic 

been  caused  the  Porte  by  an  out-  relations  in   Constantinople  to  be  a 

break  which  occurred  at  Bethle-  little   strained,   the   French   Ambas- 

hem,  in  Palestine,  on  May  23d.    Rival  sador  accusing  the  Greeks,  and  the 

Christian  ministers  actually  fought  at  Russian  Ambassador  the  Catholics, 

the  Shrine  of  the  Nativity,  and  Ma-  A  serious  insurrection  has  lately 

hometans  have  interposed  to  keep  the  broken  out  in  the  Province  of  Yemen, 

peace.     On  each  side  of  the  Sacred  The  Government  has  hitherto  been 

Manger  is  a  Christian  church,  one  of  unable  to  cope  with  it.     It  has  extend- 

them  Greek  Orthodox,  the  other  Cath-  ed  far  into  the  interior,  and  has  as- 

olic  Franciscan.    Every  Saturday,  the  sumed  such  proportions  as  to  threaten 

Greeks  celebrate  the  liturgy  at  the  the  loss  of  Arabia.     Already  the  dis- 

Shrine.     On  the  day  mentioned,  the  tricts  in  revolt,  besides  Yemen,  which 

GreekArchbishopof  Tabor  was  bless-  borders  on  the  Red  Sea,  include  the 

ing  the  Host.     During  the  ceremony,  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  Hedjaz,  or 

it  IS  reported  that  some  of  the  Francis-  land  of  the  pilgrimage, 
can  monks  greatl)r  vexed  the  Orthodox 

worshipers  by  actions  which  the  latter  ASIATIC  RUSSIA. 

thought  inconsistent  with  their  strict  The  complete  practicability  of  the 

ritual.     After  the  ceremony,  as  the  Trans-Siberian  railway  has  been  dem- 

deacon  carrying  the  Host  was  walk-  onstrated;  and  it  may  be  said  that  this 

ing  around  the  Manger,  he  is  said  to  work  surpasses  in  importance  any  of 

have  trespassed  on  ground  which  the  the  immediate  objects  for  which  Rus- 

Franciscans  consider  as  belonging  to  sian  agents  are  intriguing  in  Bulgaria 

them.  The  result  was  a  fight,  in  which  and  Armenia,  or  for  which  Russian 

the  Greeks  were  worsted.     Three  of  troops  are  massing  on  the  frontier  of 

the  wounded  were  sent  at  once  to  Austria. 

Jerusalem,  to  the  Orthodox  hospital  The  line  has  been  surveyed.    The 

of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     A  company  western  terminus  will  be  the  town  of 
Vol.  I— x8. 
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Miask,  in  the  Province  of 
Orenberg,  east  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Russian  rail- 
roads already  extend  to 
Zlataoust,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Urals,  twenty- 
miles  from  Miask;  and  a 
connecting  line  between 
the  two  towns  will  soon  be 
built.  From  Miask  the 
road  will  run  to  Chela- 
binsk,  sixty -four  miles; 
thence  to  Tukalinsk,  cross- 
ing the  Irtish  River,  to 
Kaensk,  to  the  River  Tom, 
a  branch  of  the  Obi,  987 
miles ;  thence  to  Krasno- 
jarsk,  to  Kansk,  to  Nijni 
Oudinsk,  on  the  Upper 
Tungoose  River,  the  chief 
branch  of  the  Yenisei,  769 
miles;  thence  up  the  river 
to  Irkutsk,  322  miles; 
thence  around  the  south- 
ern end  of  Lake  Baikal  to 
Mweesoffsky  Pier,  194 
miles;  thence  northeast  to 
Srjetinsk,  on  the  Sheika 
River,  669  miles;  thence 
along  the  Amoor  River 
to  the  junction  of  the  Us- 
suri,  where  it  will  cross  the  Amoor  control  their  immense  commerce.  It 
and  run  in  almost  a  straight  line  south-  will  seriously  menace  the  northern 
west  to  Vladivostock,  on  the  Sea  of  frontier  of  China,  in  case  of  a  conflict 
Japan,  1,780  miles.  The  total  length,  for  mastery  over  Eastern  Asia.  Its 
from  Miask  to  Vladivostock,  is  thus  construction,  in  fact,  will  have  a  com- 
4,785  miles,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  mercial,  industrial,  and  political  signi- 
Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  ficance  so  great  as  to  give  it  the  rank 

The  road  will  pass  through  a  coun-   of  an   era-making  event  in  Russian 
try  on  the  whole  well  populated,  some   history, 
parts  being  rich  in  agricultural,  others  iMni  a 

in  mineral  resources.     Comparatively  INDIA, 

few  natural  obstructions  will  have  to  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Asia  will 
be  surmounted.  The  maximum  cost,  show  Manipur  to  be  a  small  State, 
as  now  estimated,  including  every-  north-east  of  British  India,  in  the  heart 
thing,  will  be  $183,825,000;  ranging  of  a  mountainous  district  south  of  As- 
from  $33,450  per  mile  from  Miask  to  sam.  It  is  of  importance,  as  a  road 
Chelabinsk,  to  $68,900  on  the  short  between  Assam  and  Burmah.  Its  area 
section  around  Lake  Baikal.  is  8,000  square  miles ;  and  its  popu- 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  route  lation,  over  200,000,  is  generally  rude 
abandons  the  projected  Americo-Asi-  and  barbarous. 

atic  system,  which  was  to  involve  the  War  with  the  neighboring  hill  tribes 
construction  of  a  bridge  over  Behring  used  to  be  a  matter  of  common  occur- 
Strait.  The  Pacific  terminus  of  the  rence  ;  but,  ever  since  the  first  Bur- 
Trans-Siberian  road  is  thousands  of  mese  war,  England  has  endeavored  to 
miles  from  that  Strait.  uphold  the  de  facto  rulers,  and  to  keep 

Three  of  the  great  Siberian  rivers  order.     A  British  Resident,  under  the 
will  be  crossed,  and  the  road  will  thus  control  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
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Assam,  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  Britishofficers  when  dealing  with  men 
stationed  at  the  Capital,  of  an  inferior  race  and  stamp.     The 

The  origin  of  the  present  trouble  wilySenaputty,suspectingthedesigns 
was  aquarrel,  which  occurredlaat  Sep-  for  his  arrest, did  not  present  himself  at 
tember,  in  the  Royal  family.  Thefam-  the  durbar;  and  the  attempted  arrest 
ily  consisted  of  four  brothers,  of  whom  of  the  Jubraj  precipitated  the  attack, 
the  three  eldest  were  the  Rajah  (or  The  British  defended  themselves  in 
the  Residency,  only  sixty  yards  from 
the  Palace;  but,  as  will  be  remember- 
ed, their  ammunition  gave  out,  and 
Mr.  Quinton  offered  terms.     The  Ju- 
braj demanded  an  unconditional  sur- 
render ;  but  suggested  an  interview 
at  the  gateway  of  the  Palace,     This 
proposal  being  accepted,  Mr,  Quinton, 
Colonel'  Skene,  Mr.  Grimwood,  Lieu- 
tenant Simpson,  Mr,  Cossins,  and  Mr. 


THE  MAHARAJAH  Or 

Maharajah),  the  Jubraj,  his  heir,  and 
the  Senaputty,  the  last  being  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  The 
Jubraj  and  Senaputty  conspired  to  de- 
pose the  Maharajah;  and  the  latter 
sought  refuge  in  Calcutta.  Chief  Com- 
missioner Quinton  was  sent  to  settle 
the  trouble,  as  we  have  already  noted 
(p.  i2a).  At  the  durbar,  or  conference, 
which  preceded  the  disastrous  fight, 
Mr,  Quinton  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  Senaputty,  but  without  making 
sufficient  provision  for  an  enforcement 
of  his  demand,  in  case  of  a  refusal. 
Hence  the  terrible  reverse  to  British 
arms,  which  recalls  the  stories  of  James  w.  quintow, 
Cawnpore  and  the  old  mutiny  days. 


THE  JUBRAJ.  BROTHER  OP  THE  MAHARAJAH, 

It  is  strange  that  so  small  and  poor- 
ly equipped  a  force  was  relied  on  as 
sufficient.  Commissioner  Quinton  was 
warned  of  the  risk  by  the  British  Res- 
ident, Mr.  F.  St.  Clair  Grimwood;  but 
seems  to  have  acted  with  that  temer- 
ity which  has  frequently  characterized 


Melville  went  out  to  treat  with  the 
enemy.  They  were  at  once  seized, 
and  taken  into  the  Palace,  After  a 
conference  of  about  half  an  hour,  their 
hands  and  feet  were  cut  off,  and  they 
were  beheaded  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner, in  the  presence  of  1,000  Mani- 
puris.  Their  blood  was  sprinkled  over 
two  dragon  idols  before  the  Palace, 
and  their  bodies  were  thrown  to  the 
pariah  dogs. 

In  a  short  time,  the  attack  on  the 
Residency  was  resumed,  its  brave  de- 
fenders being  ignorant  of  the  fate  of 
their  comrades.  At  midnight,  it  was 
resolved  to  escape.  The  remnant  of 
the  party,  including  the  heroic  Mrs. 
Grimwood,  whose  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  the  wounded  dunng  the  fight 
were  the  brightest  features  of  the  ter- 
rible incident,  effected  their  retreat  in 
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upon  Manipur,  one  column 
marching  from  Assam  via 
Kohima  on  the  north,  an- 
other from  Cachar  on  the 
r-  west,  and  the  third  from 

Burmah  on  the  south  via 
Tamu.     The  advance  was 
,^1  not   unopposed.     In   fact. 

Captain  Presgrave,  the  of- 
ficer dispatched  to  the  re- 
lief of  Lieutenant  Grant, 
who  was  pluckily  holding 
his  own  against  vastly  su- 
perior numbers,  at  Fort 
-     .        ,• ^   '  Thobal,  was  able  to  reach 

THE  BRITISH   RESIDENCY    UAMPUR.  ^^^   £0^^   O"!?  ^ftcr  a  sharp 

engagement,  in  which  the 
good  order,  but  with  great  hardships,  enemy  were  driven  back.  General  Col- 
They  walked  through  the  jungles  and  lett's  column  from  Kohima  was  slight- 
over  the  hills,  120  miles,  their  only  ly  opposed.  The  most  serious  resist- 
food  at  times  being  the  roots  they  dug  ance  was  encountered  by  the  column 
up.  They  at  length  met  a  friendly  from  Tamu,  under  General  Graham, 
detachment  of  troops,  under  Captain  At  Thobal,  whence  Lieutenant  Grant 
Cowley,  with  whom  they  proceeded  had  been  ordered  to  retire  after  being 
to  Lakhipur.  reinforced,  a  strong  Manipuri  force 

Both  Mrs.  Quinton  and  Mrs.  Grim-   had  intrenched  themselves,  but  were 
wood  have  been  granted  a  pension  of  driven  back  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
$i,Soo  a  year;  and  the  latter  has  been   with  a  loss  df  200  men.     This  engage- 
decorated  by  Queen  Victoria  with  the  ment,  fought  April  25th,  was  the  last 
Order  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross,  "in  in  the  campaign. 
recognition   of  her  devotion   to   the 
wounded  under  most  trying  circum- 
stances."    This  Order  was  established 
in  1883,  as  a  reward  to  ladies  for  nurs- 
ing the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.     It  is  worn  by  the  Queen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Empress 
Frederick,  Florence  Nightingale,  and 
about  fifty  other  distinguished  person- 
ages.    Many  think  that  Mrs.  Grim- 
wood's  heroism  deserved  a  higher  re- 
ward, such  as  the  Victoria  Cross,  which 
is  given  only  for  distinguished  bravery 
in  the  face  of  the  foe,  and  is  the  most 
coveted  of  all  military  honors.     But 
a  reward  is  hers,  more  enduring  and 
more  to  be  cherished  than  any  jeweled 
order,  the  undying  admiration  of  a 
world  which  will  hold  her  in  perpet- 
ual remembrance.  "ths^iI  "  N'^oF'ir'NiPVB'' 

As  quickly  as  possible  after  the  mas- 
sacre, the  British  forces  were  organ-  The  advance  of  the  columns  was 
ized,  and  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  well  timed.  They  united,  and  moved 
the  trouble.  General  Collett,  Acting  together  upon  the  Capital,  At  their 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  com-  approach,  the  Manipuris  fled  north- 
mandedtheoperations;  andthemove-  ward  to  the  hills,  and  the  soldiers 
meat  consisted  in  the  converging  of  found  the  city  deserted.  The  Palace 
three  columns,  in  all  about  4,000  men,  had  been  wrecked  and  looted,  and  the 
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magazine  had  exploded.  A  terrible  decoration  of  the  Victoria  Cross.  He 
sight  presented  itself  in  an  inclos-  is  the  son  of  Lieutenant -General  D.  G, 
ure,  where  the  heads  of  Commissioner  S.  St.  J.  Grant,  of  the  Indian  Staff 
Quinton  and  the  others  of  his  party,   Corps. 

were  lying  around.  The  bodies  were  Nor  have  the  courage  and  devotion 
exhumed,  and  given  decent  burial.  A  of  his  men  been  forgotten.  The  na- 
solemn  funeral  service  was  held,  after  tive  officers  have  been  rewarded  with 
which  General  Coliett  blew  up  the  the  Second  Class  of  the  Order  of  Brit- 
remainder  of  the  Palace  and  the  two  ish  India,  while  the  non-commissioned 
dragonidolswhichhadbeensprinkled  officers  and  men  receive  the  Third 
with  the  blood  of  the  victims.  Class  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and  six 

Pursuing  columns  were  sent  to  cap-  months'  pay. 
ture  the  fugitives ;  but  the  rebellious       The  Regent,  the  Senaputty,  and  the 
Princes,  for  a  long  time,  remained  at  others  who  took  a  prominent  part  in 
large.    The  Regent  was,  however,  fin-  the  troubles,  have  been  sentenced  to 
ally  secured  by  Major  Maxwell,  in  the 
wild  Tongal  Naga  country;  and  the 
Senaputty,  attempting  to  steal  back 
to  his  home  in  Manipur,  disguised  as 
a  Naga  coolie,  was  captured  after  a 
hard  struggle,  by  two  of  the  native 
policemen. 

The  heroism  of  Lieutenant  C.  J.  W. 
Grant,  of  the  ad  Burmah  Regiment, 
is  another  incident,  in  addition  to  the 
brave  conduct  of  Mrs.  Grimwood, 
which  will  ever  illumine  with  brilli- 
ancy the  otherwise  dark  page  of  his- 
tory that  records  this  Indian  cam- 
paign. This  plucky  young  officer  had 
been  dispatched  to  Manipur  from 
Tamu,  with  a  force  of  eighty  Goork- 
has.  For  some  time,  he  had  not  been 
heard  from,  and  it  was  rumored  that 

he  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  party  at     liedtenant  c.  j.  w.  grant,  v.  c,  jd  ruruah 
the   Residency.     He  had,   however,  hegiment,  the  hero  of  thobau 

fought  his  way  along  to  within  eleven  death.  The  Regent,  although  judged 
miles  of  Manipur.  Here  he  found  his  guilty  of  waging  war  upon  the  forces 
way  obstructed  by  a  large  force  of  of  the  Empress  of  India,  was  not  con- 
Mantpuris,  intrenched  in  the  mud  fort  victed  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Quinton's 
of  Thobal.  Bravely  taking  the  fort  party.  The  Senaputty,  although  not 
by  assault,  he  held  it  for  nine  days,  actually  present  at  the  execution,  was 
March  31st  to  April  9th.  During  this  sentenced  for  waging  war  against  the 
time,  on  April  6th,  three  miles  in  ad-  Queen,  and  abetting  murder.  The  Re- 
vance  of  Thobal,  with  his  little  band  gent  has  pleaded  that,  though  Maha- 
of  eighty  men,  he  repulsed  a  fierce  on-  rajah,  he  had  no  real  power,  and  that 
slaught  of  over  4,000  Manipuris.  The  when  he  found  he  could  not  do  any- 
attack  lasted  three  hours.  The  ene-  thing  during  the  fighting,  he  went  to 
my's  loss  was  heavy,  including  one  of  bed.  The  Senaputty,  too,  declares 
the  Manipuri  Princes;  while  Lieuten-  that  he  was  asleep  at  the  time  of  the 
ant  Grant's  loss  was  only  one  killed  murders,  that  he  is  ignorant  of  their 
and  four  wounded.  For  his  conspicu-  cause,  and  that  the  old  Tongal  Gener- 
ous bravery  and  devotion.  Lieutenant  al  was  the  instigator.  The  sentence 
Grant  has  been  congratulated  by  of  all  these  parties  requires  Govem- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  Com-  ment  confirmation;  and  the  final  trial 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  Army;  will  take  place  before  the  Governor- 
he  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  General  in  Council. 
Major,  and  has  received  the  coveted       In  the  meantime,  Manipur  is  under 


military  occupation  by  British  troops,   the  Khanki  Valley,  after  a  sharp  en- 

and  will  continue  so  until  the  some-  counter. 

what  vexed  question  of  its  future  is       The  Haku  Chins  lately  fired  from 

decided.  ambush  on  a  British  column,  as  it  was 

Contemporaneously  with  the  cam-  being  removed  from  one  military  post 
paign  in  Manipur,  the  British  forces  to  another.  Lieutenant  Forbes  and 
m  India  were  called  upon  to  quell  up-  five  men  were  instantly  killed,  and 
risings  in  other  sections  of  the  coun-  eleven  others  wounded. 
try.  The  Miranzai  tribe,  in  the  Kohat  The  Shiranis,  also,  on  the  north- 
territory,  a  district  of  the  Punjab,  eastern  frontier,  have  lately  been  tur- 
aroused  by  fanatical  preachers,  and  bulent.  An  expedition  under  Major- 
emboldened  by  the  temporary  success  General  Sir  George  White,  crossed 
of  the  Manipuris,  rose  in  revolt,  defy-  the  Mura  Mazh  range,  which  was  con- 
ing the  British  authority.  A  field  sidered  impassable;  and  surrounded 
force,  7,000  strong,  under  Sir  William  the  Shiranis,  who  surrendered  uncon- 
Lockhart,  was  quickly  dispatched  to  ditionally. 

the  front.  The  advance  began  early  in  These  "  little  wars  "  show  that  the 
April.  It  was  so  well  conducted  that  British  Empire  in  India  is  still  main- 
before  the  end  of  May,  the  insurgent  tained  by  the  sword, 
tribes  had  been  completely  subdued;  On  April  isth,  a  serious  riot  occur- 
and  the  troops  were  ready  to  return  red  at  Benares.  The  municipality  had 
home,  except  those  left  to  preserve  proposed  to  demolish  the  old  Hindoo 
order  during  the  summer.  Therewas,  Ramjee  Temple,  in  order  to  erect  on 
however,  some  severe  fighting.  The  its  site  a  pumping  station  for  the  new 
natives  made  a  determined  stand  in  waterworks;  but  the  bigoted  Hindoos 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Sama-  objected.  The  telegraph  office  was  at- 
na  range;  and  a  stubbornly  contested  tacked  and  the  wires  cut,  a  railway 
engagement  was  fought  April  1 7th,  in  station  was  wrecked,  the  treasury  was 
which  the  igth  Punjab  Infantry  lost  plundered,  and  the  houses  of  two 
agoodmanymen.  The  Miranzai  loss  prominent  Hindoo  members  of  the 
wassome3oo.  A  general  advance  was  municipality  were  sacked.  From  one 
quickly  made,  and  the  hills  were  clear-  of  the  houses,  property  worth  over 
ed  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  hoped  that  ^^3,000  was  carried  off.  All  work  in 
peace  has  now  been  permanently  se-  the  city  and  district  was  stopped,  and 
cured  in  the  Miranzai  Valley.  The  to-  shops  were  closed.  Troops  were  call- 
tal  British  losses  amount  to  over  one  ed  into- requisition;  but  even  their 
hundred  killed  and  wounded,  among  presence  to  assist  the  officials  and  the 
whom  are  included  five  British  and  police,  was,  for  a  time,  unavailing;  and 
three  native  officers.  it  was  necessary  to  fire  on  the  mob  en- 

The  tribes  in  the  Black  Mountain  gaged  in  looting.  Order  was  not  re- 
region  have  also  given  considerable  storeduntilsooof  theriotershadbeen 
trouble;  but  have  been  driven  down   arrested. 
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The  preliminary  returns  of  the  cen-  was  destroyed.    The  customs  house 

sus  in  India,  show  a  population  of  and  the  British  Consulate  were  also 

285,000,000,  an  increase  of  25,000,000  looted  and  set  fire  to;  but  the  build- 

duringf  the  last  decade.  ings  were  saved  by  the  coolness  of  the 

Madras  is  suflEering  from  famine.  Consul  and  his  staff ,  who  drove  off  the 
The  crops  have  been  destroyed  by  the  mob.  A  few  volleys  of  blank  cart- 
drouth,  which  has  turned  the  land  into  ridges  from  three  Chinese  gunboats, 
a  dreary,  parched  waste.  which  had  arrived,  had  the  effect  of 

finally  dispersing  the  rabble.    During 

CHINA.  the  trouble,  two  men  were  killed.  The 

During  the  present  year,  a  series  Consul's  wife,  in  disguise,  escaped  to 

of  alarming  anti-European  outrages  the  vessels  moored  near  by  in  the 

have  occurred,  which  have  necessitate  Yang-tse-Kiang,  and  the  Consul  was 

ed  the  intervention  of  the  English,  himself  wounded  while  making  his 

French,   and   American    authorities,  way  to  the  same  place. 

They  have  not  assumed  the  serious  On  May  15  th,  the  Roman  Catholic 

proportions  of  the  outbreaks  of  Feb-  Church  at  Hochow  was  attacked,  and 

ruary  and  July  of  last  year,  yet  thejr  the  priests  threatened  with  death;  but 

indicate  that  the  majority  of  the  Chi-  soldiers  dispersed  the  rioters.     The 

nese  people  have  little  sympathy  with  following  day,  the  Catholic  mission  at 

the  liberal  spirit  and  friendly  feeling  Nganking  was  attacked ;  but  the  mob 

toward  foreigners,  which  has  of  late  was  kept  oflf  by  the  priests,  and  the 

marked  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  authorities  came  in  time  to  prevent 

Government  and  high  officials.     The  much  damage.    AtChingYi,  achurch 

Chinese  are  jealous  of  foreign  incur-  was  demolished,  May  i8th;  but  the 

sions  into  the  interior;  and  the  lower  missionary,  who  was  preaching  at  the 

classes  are  incited  to  some  extent  by  time  of  the  riot,  escaped.     On  May 

the  Chinese  merchants,  who  look  with  25th,  the  Methodist  Girls'  School  at 

suspicion  upon  the  prospective  inroads  Nankin  was  pillaged  and  burned;  and 

upon  their  business.     And  so  pro-  only  the  arrival  of  soldiers,  who  were 

nounced  has  been  the  popular  opposi-  sent  by  the  Viceroy  on  urgent  appeals 

tion  to  the  inland  advance  of  the  for-  from  the  missionaries,  prevented  oth- 

eigners^  that  the  Celestial  authorities  er  mission  buildings  from  sharing  the 

have  now  and  then  been  compelled  same  fate.    The  missionaries  had  been 

to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  movement,  forewarned,   and    had  wisely  taken 

A  British  company,  for  example, which  steamer  to  Shanghai  the  day  before 

had  secured  authority  to  send  steam-  the  trouble.     On  May  29th,  a  riot  at 

ers  up  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  was  lately  King  Kiang  was  stopped  by  the  Eng- 

compelled  to  abandon  the  undertak-  lish,  French,  and  American  gunboats, 

ing;   and  sold  the  steamer,  which  it  On  the  night  of  May  31st,  the  French 

had  fitted  out  at  considerable  expense,  mission  at  Woo  Sich  was  destroyed,  a 

to  the  Chinese  Government.  customs  officer  and  a  British  mission- 

The  latest  agitations,  however,  are  ary  were  killed.  The  rioters  retired 
said  to  be  the  work  of  secret  societies,  to  Soo  Chow,  and  then  threatened  the 
especially  the  "  Kolo,"  whose  main  ob-  French  missions  along  the  river  to- 
ject  is  to  entangle  the  Government  in  ward  Shanghai.  The  mission  build- 
foreign  complications,  so  that  the  way  ings  at  Tan  Yang  were  pillaged  on 
may  be  made  clear  for  a  successful  the  ist  of  Tune.  The  Christian  cem- 
insurrection.  etery  was  desecrated,  the  bodies  being 

The  missionaries  seem  to  have  fared  disinterred,  and  their  heads  piled  in  a 
much  the  worst.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hunter,  heap.  The  Mandarin  and  the  soldiers 
with  his  wife  and  two  little  girls,  and  were  powerless  to  prevent  the  out- 
Mr.  Lane,  Presbyterian  missionaries,  rage.  The  former  was  dragged  to  the 
were  attacked  at  Cho  Nong  Chou,  as  cemetery  by  his  cue. 
early  as  January  in  the  present  year;  For  some  time,  the  Chinese  Govem- 
and,  since  that  time,  various  hostile  ment  continued  either  ignorant  or  in- 
attempts  have  been  reported.  At  Wu  different  in  respect  of  these  outrages; 
Hu,  on  May  1 2th,  the  Catholic  mission  but  it  was  finally  compelled  to  take 
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action    by  the   diplomatic   pressure  of  the  doctrines  of  Confucius.     On  the 
brought  to  bear  through  the  Foreign  present  occasion,  ten  girls  out  of  one 
Ministers  at  Pekin,     vigorous  action  hundred  were  selected  by  the  Dow- 
was  threatened,  if  protection  were  not  ager  Empress;  and  from   these  the 
immediately  extended  to  foreigners.   Emperor  chose  his  bride. 
The  French  squadron  threatened  to       On  the  28th  of  April,  the  Chinese 
bombard  Nankin  ;  and  nine  foreign   Minister  at  Washington  informed  the 
gunboats,  British,  American,  French,   United  States  Government  of  the  un- 
and  Russian,  were  in  the  Yang-tse-  willingness  of  China  to  receive  Sena- 
Kiang,  prepared  to  enforce  the  de-  tor  Henry  W.  Blair  as  the  accredited 
mands.     The  Emperor,  accordingly.   Minister  from  the  United  States.  This 
commanded  the  authorities  to  protect  was  not  altogether  unexpected,  as  we 
all  foreigners,  and  to  behead  the  in-  have  pointed  out  (page  163).     Theob- 
stigators  of  Uie  riots.     These  meas-  jections  to  his  appointment  are  based 
upon  the  Senator's  utterances  on  the 
Chinese  question  in  America.     This 
action  of  China  has  caused  no  excite- 
ment.    She  has  merely  exercised  a 
prerogative,  to  which,  as  an  independ- 
ent State,  she  is  entitled  by  long  es- 
tablished rules  of  diplomacy;  and  the 
incident  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  in- 
dicating an  unfriendly  feeling  toward 
the  United  States  Government.    The 
Senator  had  already  started  for  his 
post  when  he  was  recalled.     It  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  will  be  favora- 
bly received  as  United  States  Minister 
to  Japan.     The  mission  to  Tokio  is  of 
equal  rank  with  that  to  Pekin. 

Tcheng-Ki-Tong,  who  was  for  six 
years  First  Secretary  of  the  Chinese 
*■  "^'  Legation  in  London  and  in  Paris,  has 

been  condemned  to  death  in  his  own 
ures  have  been  vigorotisly  carried  out.  country.  Early  in  the  present  year. 
The  heads  of  two  of  the  leaders  at  he  was  suddenly  recalled  from  his 
Wu  Hu  have  been  struck  off  and  ex-  mission,  while  engaged  in  negotiations 
hibited  at  Wu  Hu,  Nankin,  and  other  for  a  loan  of  ;^7,ooo,ooo  to  the  Chinese 
cities.  Twenty-five  of  the  ringleaders  Government.  It  is  rumored  that  his 
in  other  troubles  have  also  been  be-  recall  was  due  to  the  Chinese  author- 
headed,  ities  hearing  of  his  conduct,  especially 
The  Emperor  has  just  married  the  in  Paris,  where  his  career  was  one  of 
second  of  the  seven  wives  allowed  him.  great  extravagance. 
He  cannot  marry  any  one  who  is  not  The  temple  of  the  God  of  Litera- 
of  pure  Mantchu  blood.  His  wives  ture,atSooChow,waslatclydestroyed 
must  be  the  "  fairest  flowers  of  the  by  fire,  to  the  great  grief  of  Chinese 
daughters  of  Tung."  They  are  not  litterateurs,  who  superstition  sly  re- 
allowed,  after  marriage,  to  see  their  garded  it  as  securing  favorable  infiu- 
friends  again.  Hence  we  read  that  cnces  upon  the  national  letters.  For- 
the  fathers  are  "  compelled  "  to  bring  eigners  knew  the  temple  as  the  "  Ink 
in  the  best  looking  of  their  daughters,  Pagoda."  It  was  a  black  quadrangu- 
who  first  pass  inspection  before  the  lar  structure,  built  to  resemble  a  col- 
Viceroy  of  the  Province.  The  most  umn  of  ink.  Two  neighboring  pa^o- 
eligible  are  then  sent  to  the  Dowager  das  were  taken  to  represent  pencils. 
Empress,  by  whom  they  are  examined,  and  a  pool  near  by  was  the  ink-stone. 
during  two  weeks,  as  to  their  accom-  A  wise  man  said,  years  ago,  that  the 
plishments  and  abilities  to  amuse  the  ink  was  wanting;  and  a  wealthy  fam- 
Emperor,  and  as  to  their  knowledge  ily,   accordingly,  built  the   structure 
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lately  destroyed.  The  disaster  hap-  welcome  and  hospitable  entertain- 
pened  at  the  time  of  the  annual  wor-  ment,  are  conclusive  proof  that  the 
ship,  and  was  caused  by  the  torch  of  feeling  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  was 
a  bird-catcher,  who  had  stolen  in  for  one  of  respect  and  friendliness.  Sev- 
the  purpose  of  catching  the  pigeons  eral  days  were  spent  in  a  round  of  re- 
roosting  under  the  roof.  ceptions  and  gaieties.  The  royal  party 

The  export  tea  trade  of  China  has  had  gone  out  a  few  miles  from  Kioto, 
decreased  ten  per  cent,  owing  to  the  to  Otsu,  a  beautiful  pleasure  resort  on 
competition  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The  the  shores  of  Lake  Biwa.  After  vis- 
Ceylon  product  has  doubled;  and,  if  iting  the  lake  and  its  environs,  they 
the  exports  from  India  continue  to  in-  were  passing  through  the  streets  of 
crease  as  they  have  lately  done,  China  Otsu,  when  Tsuda  Sanzo,  one  of  the 
tea  will  soon  be  wholly  driven  from  constables  acting  as  guards  along  the 
the  British  market.  route,  ran  up  from  behind,  and,  with 

his  drawn  sword,  struck  a  murderous 
JAPAN.  blow  at  the  Czarewitch,  inflicting  a 

On  the  nth  of  May,  a  fanatical  at-  wotmd  several  inches  long  over  the 
tempt  was  made  at  Otsu,  near  Kioto,  right  eye.  Owing  to  the  toughness 
upon  the  life  of  the  Russian  Czare-  and  thickness  of  the  helmet  worn  by 
witch,  the  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne,  the  Prince,  the  wound  was  not  very 
The  incident  has  plunged 
the  entire  Japanese  nation 
into  profound  confusion  and 
grief. 

For  over  2,000  years,  Jap- 
anese records  have  been  free 
from  instances  of  attempted 
assassination  against  any 
personages  of  royal  blood; 
and  Japanese  loyalty, 
amounting  almost  to  a  rev- 
erence for  such  persons, 
whether  belonging  to  their 
own  Imperial  family  or  not, 
has  become  proverbial.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  without 
a  feeling  akin  to  horror,  that  people  of  serious.  The  Prince  leaped  out  of  the 
all  classes  in  the  Empire,  from  the  jinrikisha,  in  which  he  was  riding,  and 
highest  to  the  lowest,  heard  of  the  at-  attempted  to  run.  His  assailant  pur- 
tempt  which  had  wounded  their  na-  sued,  and  was  about  to  strike  again, 
tional  honor,  and  put  a  foul  blot  upon  when  Prince  George  of  Greece,  it  was 
their  unique  record.  reported  (though  the  report  has  since 

Prince  Nicholas  Alexandrovitch,  the  been  denied),  parried  the  blow  with  a 
-Czarewitch  of  Russia,  had  visited  J  a-  stick  which  he  carried.  One  of  the 
pan  in  the  course  of  an  extended  tour,  coolies  who  drew  the  Prince's  jinri- 
India  and  China  had  previously  been  kisha,  caught  the  would-be  assassin 
visited;  and,  after  taking  in  the  Em-  and  threw  him  down,  while  another 
•pire  of  the  Mikado,  the  contemplated  coolie  seized  his  sword  and  quickly 
tour  embraced  a  journey  to  the  east-  placed  him  for  the  time  being  hors  de 
•ern  extremity  of  the  Russian  domin-  combat.  The  wounds  of  the  Prince  were 
ions,  and  thence  a  return  home  west-  attended  to  in  a  neighboring  shop, 
ward  through  the  Siberian  provinces.   They  proved  to  be  but  slight;  and  the 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  May  that  Prince  Prince  was  conveyed  back  by  train  to 
Nicholas,  in  company  with  Prince  Kioto  the  same  day.  His  assailant  was 
George  of  Greece,  landed  at  Nagasaki,  taken  into  immediate  custody. 
The  hearty  ovation  with  which  he  was  News  of  the  affair  was  hardly  cred- 
received,  and  the  elaborate  prepara-  ited  at  first  throughout  the  Empire; 
tions  which  had  been  made  for  his  and  the  whole  nation,  from  the  Em- 
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A«^  J  Czarewitch  presented 

--     .  .-  each  with  a  gold  oied- 

— • ' ■      al,  $2,500  in  cash,  and 

/>.  ,  alifepensionof  Ji,ooo 

"^  a  year,  granted  by  the 

Russian  Government. 
They  have  also  been 
decorated    and    peil- 
sioned  by  the  Mikado, 
Tsuda    Sanzo  has 
,   been  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  at 
hard  labor.     Had  his 
assault  been  upon  a 
member  of  the  Japan- 
^_  ese   roya!  family,  he 

-i^     "*     —  would  have  paid  the 

OTSU,  NEAR  KIOTO.  JjlPAN,  WHERE  THE  CZAREWITCH  WAS  ATTACKED        Penalty     of     Ws     rash- 

ness  with  his  life.  It 
peror  down  to  the  humblest  subject,  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Govem- 
expressed  in  word  and  deed  their  pro-  ment,  that  his  crime  might  be  brought 
found  regret  at  the  occurrence,  and  under  that  category;  but  the. Japanese 
their  desire  that  full  justice  might  be  code  contains  no  special  provision  for 
speedily  meted  out  to  the  offender,  offenses  against  the  persons  of  foreign 
The  Court  physicians  were  immedi-  Princes.  TheSupremeCourtwasthus 
atelysent  to  visit  the  Prince,  Cabinet  obliged  to  regard  the  crime  as  an  or- 
Ministers  followed  that  night;  and,  dinary  "assault  with  intent  to  kill," 
the  next  morning,  the  Mikado  himself  and  had  to  pass  sentence  accordingly. 
started  for  Kioto,  an  unprecedented  Various  motives  were  assigned  for 
mark  of  solicitude.  Within  two  days,  the  act.  According  to  one  report,  the 
over  20, 000  messages  of  condolence  Prince  had  provoked  the  attack  by 
were  received.  On  the  day  after  the  unseemlyconduct  in  a  temple  or  place 
incident,  many  schools,  commercial  of  public  amusement.  Investigation 
houses,  and  places  of  amusement  were  has  shown,  however,  that  this  was  not 
closed,  Delegates  from  the  Imperial  the  cause.  It  was  reported  in  one  or 
Diet,  the  Provincial  Assemblies,  and  two  newspapers,  that  the  ultimate  ob- 
the  main  political,  educational,  liter-  ject  of  the  Czarewitch's  visit  was  to 
ary,  scientific,  and  commercial  asso-  spy  out  Japan.  Sanzo  seems  to  have 
ciations  in  various  cities,  came  to  ex-  been  inflamed  by  this  story,  and  to 
press  their  regret;  while  the  press  of  have  been  excited  by  the  suspicion  that 
the  country  universally  echoed  their  the  Prince  intended  to  slight  the  Mi- 
feelings,  kado  by  visiting  Kagoshiraa  and  Kioto 
By  peremptory  order  from  the  Czar,  before  repairing  to  the  palace  in  Tokio. 
the  projected  tour  of  the  Czarewitch  As  it  was,  the  attempted  murder  was 
was  abandoned.  On  May  13th,  two  the  act  of  a  deluded  fanatic. 
days  after  the  attack  upon  him,  he  was  Fearing  the  detrimental  effect  which 
removed  to  the  Russian  flagship  in  might  follow  in  Western  countries, 
Kobe  Harbor;  and,  on  the  19th,  he  from  exaggerated  and  misconstrued 
Started  for  St.  Petersburg  by  way  of  accounts  of  the  incident,  prominent 
Vladivostock.  But  not  before  he  had  citizens  connected  with  the  Institute 
summoned  to  him,  on  board  the  flag-  of  Political  Science  in  Tokio,  have 
ship,  the  two  jinrikisha  men  who  had  written  a  letter  appealing  to  the  intel- 
sav^  his  life.  At  his  request,  they  ligent  public  of  Christendom,  flot  to 
appeared  in  the  very  dress  they  wore  accept  the  Otsn  affair  as  a  measure  of 
on  that  occasion.  They  were  received  the  security  enjoyed  by  foreigners 
with  all  the  honors  due  to  Princes  of  a  traveling  or  resident  in  Japan;  but 
foreign  Power,  or  to  the  commanding  assuring  them,  that,  after  the  great 
officers  of  foreign  squadrons.     The  reforms  already  accomplished,  politi- 
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cal,  social,  religious,   and  industrial,   Ponapi,  with  a  cargo  largely  consist- 
Japan  will  never  retrace  her  steps  until  ing  ot  munitions  or  war. 
she  has  fully  risen  to  the  level  of  the       Unless  active  measures  are  taken 
Western  nations.  for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  in- 

Japan  Is  endeavoring  to  extend  her  curred  by  the  American  missionaries 
colonial  relations.  Owing  to  the  trou-  last  fall,  it  is  probable  that  the  secur- 
bles  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  her  at-  ing  of  the  rights  to  which  these  par- 
tempts  in  that  quarter  have  not  been  ties  are  entitled  under  international 
successful.  But  large  bodies  of  Jap-  law,  will  be  long  deferred, 
anese  are  now  being  carried  to  the  AUSTRALASIA. 

The  labors  of  the  Australasian  Fed- 
eral Convention,  which  assembled  in 
Sydney  on  the  ad  of  March  last,  ended 
on  the  9th  of  April.  The  five  weeks' 
session  had  been  marked  by  practical 
unanimity  on  the  great  principles  of 
the  proposed  federation.  A  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  which  practically 
launched  forth  upon  the  stream  of 
time  another  "Ship  of  State." 

Not  since  the  Confederation  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  1867,  has  there 
been  effected  anything  of  nearly  equal 
importance,  as  bearing  on  the  future 
history  of  nations. 

Australia  was  at  first  a  penal  settle- 
ment; but  its  fertility  and  attractive- 
ness precluded  its  long  continuance  in 
that  low  status.  An  emigration  of  a 
higher  class  was  drawn  thither;  and 
jjjggj^  there  are  now  six  different  Australian 

States.  The  total  population,  in  eluding 
Sandwich  Islands;  and  an  association,  that  of  New  Zealand,  is  about  five  mll- 
under  the  control  of  the  Government,  lions;  and  is  marked  by  that  same  in- 
with  the  Vice-Admiralof  the  Japanese  herent  love  of  freedom,  and  sturdy 
Navy  as  its  President,  has  also  been  spirit  of  enterprise,  which,  in  all  parts 
formed  to  colonize  the  Bonin  Islands,  of  the  world,  characterize  the  English 
This  extensive  group  lies  about  mid-  speaking  races.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
waybetween  Japan  and  the  Carolines,  that  the  Australian  statesmen,  consci- 
^,.r-  ^»«^TT.,r-  .,..  ..,„,.  ous  of  power,  and  confident  of  the  £u- 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLAN  DS.  ^^^e,  felt  that  the  colonies,  in  virtue  of 

The  troubles  between  Spain  and  the  their  paramount  mutual  interests,  had 
natives  of  the  Caroline  Islands  are  not  at  last  become  entitled  to  take  rank  as 
yet  settled.  They  are  proving  detri-  apracticallyindependentNationinthe 
mental  to  commercial  interests.  At-  family  of  political  Powers.  The  time 
tempts  have  been  made  by  different  had  come,  in  fact,  when  the  question 
countries,  among  them  Japan,  to  es-  of  the  unification,  or  of  the  entire  sep- 
tablish  peaceful  colonies  among  the  aration  and  antagonizing  of  their  mu- 
Tslanders;  buttheSpanish restrictions,  tual  interests,  had  to  be  decided, 
together  with  the  present  troubles  The  history  of  the  idea  of  an  Aus- 
with  the  natives,  have  frustrated  these  tralasian  Federation  dates  back  as  far 
attempts.  Merchants  have,  accord-  as  1849,  in  which  year  a  bill  creating  a 
ingly,  turned  their  attention  to  mak-  General  Assembly  was  introduced  in 
ing  what  profit  they  can  from  the  sale  the  Imperial  Parliament.  The  Lords, 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  bel-  however,  rejected  it ;  and  no  further 
ligerent  tribes.  A  vessel  has  lately  attempt  was  made  until  1853,  when 
sailed  from  Yokohama,  in  Japan,  for  William  C.  Wentworth  strongly  urged 
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the  project.  Wentworth's  failure  was  at  Melbourne.  Seven  years  had  elaps- 
largely  due  to  the  fierce  opposition  of  ed  since  the  Council  of  1 883  was  f orm- 
a  young  and  rising  statesman,  one  ed,  during  which  time  the  national  life 
Henry  Parkes.  The  portrait  of  Went-  had  been  developed  in  population,  re- 
worth  hangs  in  the  Council  Chamber  sources,  and  capacity  for  self-govem- 
in  Sydney,  where  the  late  Convention  ment,  to  an  extent  which  justified  the 
met;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  lapse  higher  act,  at  all  times  contemplated, 
of  time  has  turned  the  old-time  anlag-  of  a  "  union  under  one  Le^slalive  and 
onist  of  the  scheme  (now  Sir  Henry  ExecutiveGovemment."  Itwasunan- 
Parkes)  into  its  most  energetic  and  en-  imously  resolved  by  the  Melbourne 
thusiastic  advocate.  Conference  to   hold  the    Convention 

For  thirty  years  after  Wentworth's  which  has  just  ended  its  sessions.  The 
time,  thematterwasnot  seriously  con-  Protectionist  opposition  of  Victoria, 
sidered,  though  the  conception  weak-  and  the  Free  Trade  opposition  of  New 
Ij"  survived.  However,  in  1883,  a  par-  South  Wales,  were  quickly  overcome, 
tial  scheme  of  union  was  framed;  but  as  it  was  seen  to  be  possible  to  com- 
the  jealousies  and  rivalries  of  the  colo-  bine  both  policies  in  ascheme  involv- 
mies  made  it  a  mere  rope  of  sand,  de-  ing  federal  protection  against  the  out- 
void  of  organic  strength,  Neverthe-  side  world,  as  well  as  mtercolonial  free 
less,  the  agitation  resulted  in  the  Brit-  trade. 

ish  Parliament  passing  a  law,  in  1885,        Sir  Henry  Parkes  is  a  man  of  irre- 

establishing  a  Federal  Council  of  Aus-  sistible  will,  unapproachable   in    the 

tralasia.  NewSouthWales,SouthAus-  ability  to  deal  with  broad  principles, 

tralia,  and  New  Zealand  stood  aloof;  and  to  plan  comprehensive  schemes, 

and,  although  the  delegates  met  at  though  lacking  the  graces  of  refined 

Hobart  in  1886,  1888,  and  1889  (when  oratory  and  studied  culture,  and  not 

South  Australia  joined  them),  yet  lit-  always  successful  in  the  management 

tie  was  accomplished.     The  Council  of  minor  details. 
was  practically  void  of  Federal  author-       The  twenty-five  delegates  to  the  late 

ity;   and,  in  the  most  important  re-  Convention,  represented  New  South 

spects,  the  colonies  remained  as  wide-  Wales,  Victoria,   Queensland,  South 

ly  apart  as  ever.  Australia,  Tasmania,  West  Australia, 

These  attempts,  however,  proved  to  and  New  Zealand.     The  spirit  of  the 

"besteppingstonestowardamuchmore  movement  was  indicated  in  the  toast 

efficient  scheme,    In  February,  a  year  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  at  the  opening 

ago,throughtheinfluenceof  Sir  Henry  banquet — "One  People,  One  Destiny;" 

Parkes,  a  Federation  Conference  met  and,  on  the  second  day,  the  following 
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resolutions  were   adopted   as  funda-  reserve  any  bill  for  the  Queen's  approval, 

mental  principles:  which  may  be  denied  within  two  years  after 

^         ^                  .  receipt  of  the  bill.     The  powers  of  Parha- 

"  ist.  The  powers,  privileges,  and  territor-  ment  are,  in  general,  the  same  as  delegated 

ial  rights  of  the  several  existing  colonies  toCongressbytheConstitutionof  the  United 

shall  remain  intact,  except  in  respect  to  such  States,  including  the  regulation  of  coinage, 

surrenders  as  may  be  agreed  upon  as  neces-  trade,  commerce,  customs,  excise,  the  public 

sary  and  incidental  to  the  power  and  author-  credit,  the  census,  immigration,  copyrights, 

ity  of  the  National  Federal  Government.  patents,  weights  and  measures,  bankruptcy, 

•*2d.  Trade  and  intercourse  between  the  naturalization,  postal  service,  marriage  and 

federatedcolonies,  whether  by  means  of  land  divorce  laws,  the  admission  of  new  States, 

carriageorcoastalnavigation,  shall  be  abso-  etc.     Revenue,  appropriation,  and  taxation 

lutely  free.  bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

**  3d.  Power  and  authority  to  impose  cus-  sentatives;  and  the  Senate  may  confirm  or 

toms  duties  and  duties  of  excise  upon  goods  reject  the  same,  but  cannot  amend  them, 

subject  to  customs  duties,  and  to  offer  boun-  The  Executive  power  is  to  be  exercised  by 

ties,  shall  be  exclusively  lodged  in  the  Fed-  the  Governor-General  as  the  Queen's  repre- 

eral  Government  and  the  Parliament,  subject  sentative.     His  acts  are  to  be  performed  on 

to  such  disposal  of  the  revenues  thus  derived  the  advice  of  an  Executive  Council  of  not 

as  shall  be  agreed  upon.  over  seven  members,  who  shall  be  the  Min- 

•'  4th.  The  militar>'  and  naval  defense  of  isters  of  State,  and  may  sit  in  either  House. 

Australia  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Federal  Until  other  provision  is  made, /15,000a  year 

forces  under  one  command."  will  be  set  aside  for  their  salaries. 

There  was  considerable  difference  A  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  established,  ta 
of  opinion  regarding  some  of  the  de-  consist  of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  not  less  ^an 
.  .,  '^  X  1.1  i.t^  i.-  four  other  Justices,  to  be  appointed  by  Par- 
tails,  notably,  the  respective  powers  Hament.  and  to  hold  office  during  gobd  be- 
of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Federal  Par-  havior.  It  shall  be  the  final  Court  ofAppeal, 
liament.  As  it  had  been  decided  that  except  that  the  Crown,  in  certain  public 
the  colonies  should  have  equal  repre-  ^^^^  ™ay  appeal  to  itself  in  Council. 
^^^¥r.¥X^^  ;«  ♦u^  c^««4.^  ;♦  u^^«^^  ^  A  uniform  tanff  is  to  be  imposed,  where- 
sentation  in  the  Senate,  it  became  a  intercolonial  free  trademll  prevail, 
matter  of  concern,  which  house  should  'rtie  revenue,  above  what  is  needed  to  de- 
have  the  power  of  originating  bills  fray  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  will 
respecting  public  moneys.    The  small-  be  divided  in  a  manner  to  be  decided  by  the 

er  States  would  naturally  center  that  ^^^^^^'^t^tes  are  to  retain  all  their  present 
power  m  the  Senate,  where  they  had  powers,  except  those  expressly  delegated  to 
the  greater  proportionate  representa-  the  Federal  Parliament  Amendments  to 
tion.  A  resolution  was,  however,  the  Constitution  will  require  a  majority  vote 
adopted,  confirming  the  power  in  the  ^^  the  Legislature,  aiid  of  constitutional  con- 
electoral  House  of  Representatives.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  "^^^^^'^  ^^  '^^  ^'^'^"• 

The  main  features  of  the  Constitu-  Outside  of  the  sentiment  of  British 

tion,  as  finally  adopted,  are  as  fol-  loyalty,  which  is  ver}' marked,  and  the 

lows:  heritage  of  British  traditions,  together- 

The  Union  is  to  be  called  -  The  Common-  with  a  certain  community  of  interests, 

wealth   of   Australia,"  the   colonies  bein^  the  office  of  Governor-General  Will  be 

named  **  States."    The  Legislature,  called  practically  the  only  bond  holding  the 

••  Pariiament,"  is  to  comprise  a  Senate  and  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  union 

House  of  Representatives.    There  shall  be  ,-4.1,  ^.i,^  -RT-ifioVi  tt^vitmV/^       An  cim*>nrJ 

eight  Senator  from  each  State,  elected  for  With  the  British  h^mpire.     An  amend- 

the  period  of  six  years,  by  the  State  Pariia-  tnent  to  the  Constitution  might  make 

ments.    Every  three  years,  one-half  of  the  the  office  elective  at  anytime;  yet  the 

Senators  mu.st  retire,  so  that  the  Senate  may  decisive  vote  of  35  to  3,  by  which  a 

combine  perpetu^  existence  with  definite  motion  to  that  effect  was  rejected  in 

responsibihty.     The  members  of  the  House  .t.      1   i.      r^         ^^*:^^     «i*^™    «^««i« 

of  ^Representatives  shall  be  chosen  every  the    late    Convention,  shows   conclu- 

three  years  by  popular  election  in  the  several  sively  that  the  loyalty  of  the  British 

States,  one  for  every  30,000  of  population,  heart   to    England   still  "circles   the 

the  minimum  number  of  Representatives  for  earth  " 

S'L'a^t'^if.^nte'^d  bj" th^feaPaTJ:  The  Federal  Constitution  has  to  be 

ary  of  not  less  than  ;tio.ooo.  submitted   to   the   Colonial   Legisla- 

Parliament  must  assemble  at  least  once  tures.     As  soon  as  three  of  these  have 

every  year.     Members  of  both  Houses  are  to  signified  their  approval,  it  will  be  sent, 

be  pa^/500  per  annum,  and  none  shall  hold  ^    Westminster  for  final  ratification, 

any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown.     The  irv.           •      i.-ii            -j       1^1     •     1        ^  ^t 

assent  of  the  feovernor-General  will  be  nee-  There  IS  still  considerable  jealousy  of 

essary  to  any  bill  becoming  law;  and  he  may  the  scheme  among  Free  Traders,  par- 
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ticularly  in  New  South  Wales;  and  many  months' struggle,  Theprogress 
the  outcome  of  the  submission  to  the  of  the  great  seamen's  strike  of  1890, 
Colonial  Legislatures  will  be  watched  revealed  the  fact  that  combination  is 
with  great  interest.  The  disposition  as  valuable  for  masters  as  for  men; 
of  the  colonial  debts  forms  a  difficult  and,  in  the  shearers'  strike  just  ended, 
problem  to  solve,  the  total,  including  the  masters  made  good  use  of  their 
that  of  New  Zealand,  amounting  to  knowledge  of  this  truth.  The  struggle 
some^i68,ooo,ooo,  with  an  interest  of  was  not  over  rates  of  remuneration, 
£fi^Z^l>°°°-  '^^^  financial  condition  but  over  a  principle.  Wages  were  ad- 
of  some  of  the  Colonies,  too,  is  rather  mitted  to  be  satisfactory,  even  by  the 
strained,  notably  Victoria,  which  has  malcontents;  but  the  pnnciple  of  free- 
lately  issued  another  loan  of  three  mil-  dom  of  contract  was  vehemently  op- 
lions,at;^97  los.for^ioostock.  Two  posed.  This  principle  acknowledges 
yearsago.the  priceaskedforthesame  "the  right  of  any  worker  to  accept 
security  was  considerably  above  par,  work  from  any  employer,  and  the  right 
The  issuance  of  this  loan,  at  a  time  of  any  employer  to  engage  any  man 
when  the  financial  world  has  little  wanting  work."  This,  the  Shearers' 
money  to  lend,  is  proof  that  Victoria  Union  refused  to  concede.  The  mat- 
is  acting  under  a  certain  compulsion,  ter  gradually  became  serious.  Armed 
possibly  similar  to  that  which  has  for  and  organized  parties  of  strikers  rode 
a  long  time  existed  in  the  Argentine  about,  intimidating  free  laborers;  and 
Republic.  frequent  instances  of  personal  vio- 
The  great  sheep-shearers'  strike  in  lence,  wrecking  of  trains,  arson,  shoot- 
Queensland  has  utterly  collapsed  after  ing  of  stock,  and  felony,  occurred.    In 
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the  central  districts,  not  only  had  the  other  cause  of  discontent  in  the  action 
police  force  to  be  increased,  but  about  of  Baron  von  Pilsach,  President  of  the 
1,200  soldiers,  with  artillery,  had  to  be  Municipal  Council,  who,  on  assuming 
called  out.  The  firm  action  of  the  control  of  municipal  affairs,  created  a 
Queensland  Government  in  thus  pro-  dozen  new  appointments.  The  disaf- 
tecting  the'  free  laborers,  has  finally  fected  elements  are  confined  chiefly  to 
shown  the  strikers  the  uselessness  of  one  district,  of  which  the  town  of  Mahe 
continuing  the  struggle.  is  the  center;   and  toward  this  town, 

A  state  of  anarchy  prevails  in  the  about  the  middle  of  June,  Mataafa  is 
New  Hebrides  Islands.  reported  to  have  started,  with  a  body 

of  his  followers.    This  movement  may 
SAMOA.  ig^(3  jQ  further  trouble. 

There  are  indications  that  the  new  The  death,  on  April  17th,  of  Tam- 
Chief  Justice  of  Samoa,  and  the  van-  asese,  who  was  formerly  King  under 
ous  Land  Commissioners  recently  ap- 
pointed, will  have  no  slight  task  before 
them  in  quelling  the  elements  of  dis- 
turbance which  still  continue  to  some 
extent  on  the  Islands  of  Samoa,  Early 
in  April,  two  native  chiefs  were  arrest- 
ed for  sedition.  They  had  attempted 
to  bring  about  a  "  Fono,"  or  political 
assembly  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  Kingship,  aiming  to  depose  Mali- 
etoa,  and  put  Mataafa  in  his  place. 
After  trial,  they  were  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment;  but  afterward 
escaped,  and  joined  the  forces  of  Ma- 
taafa, The  latter,  however,  returned 
them  to  Malietoa;   but,  at  the  same 

time,  told  the  King,  that,  in  spite  of  his  mtnin  states  wnd  commi'^tobbh  for  saicoa. 
recognition  by  the  Powers,  he  (Ma- 
taafa) was  the  rightful  sovereign,  the  protection  of  Germany,  has  re- 
It  will  be  remembered  that  on  March  moved  forever  one  of  the  disturbing 
5th,  certain  of  the  natives  from  the  elements  on  the  islands.  Following 
troublesome  district  of  Manono,  pre-  the  custom  in  Samoa,  on  the  approach 
sented  themselves  before  the  Chief  of  death,  he  gave  his  title  to  his  son. 
Justicein the interestsof  Mataafa, urg-  The  vigorous  administration  of  the 
ing  the  removal  of  Malietoa.  The  new  Chief  Justice,  combined  with  the 
former,  they  said,  had  a  greater  claim  presence  of  the  English,  German,  and 
to  their  allegiance,  among  other  rea-  United  States  Land  Commissioners, 
sons,  on  account  of  his  having  fought  who  have  begun  their  work,  cannot 
for  them  so  successfully.  They  were,  fail  to  exert  a  quieting  influence. 
,  however,notonlyunsuccessfulintheir  United  States  Commissioner,  Henry 
petitions,  but  were  severely  rebuked  C.  Ide,  arrived  at  Apia,  May  i6th,  and 
for  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
authority  established  and  recognized   natives. 

by  the  Powers.  They  seem  to  have  The  Germans  are  endeavoring  to 
cherished  resentment  ever  since  that  substitute  the  German  mark  as  a  cir- 
occasion;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  sur-  culating  medium  on  the  islands,  to  re- 
prising that  more  recent  develop-  place  the  debased  South  American 
ments  portend  renewed  trouble.  money,which  is  being  withdrawn  from 

Another  "Fono"  was  held  on  the  circulation, 
aist  of  April,  to  discuss  the  advisabij-  The  natives  are  rapidly  acquiring 
ity  of  a  revolution  in  favor  of  pro-  both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  civ- 
claiming  Mataafa.  Some  of  the  na-  ilization.  They  still,  however,  cling 
tives  are  dissatisfied  with  the  working  to  some  of  their  barbarous  customs. 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty;  and  find  also  an-  One  of  these  is  to  plaster  the  head  all 
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over  and  through  the  hair  with  a  casioned  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the 
moist  mixture  of  lime.  The  hair  is  Queen's  life  is  in  danger.  Wilcox  and 
then  made  to  stand  out  straight.  When  Bush,  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
the  plaster  stiffens,  the  hair  remains  which  was  attempted  four  years  ago, 
in  that  position,  assuming  a  snow-  are  said  to  be  again  sowing  the  seeds 
white  appearance.  of  trouble  among  the  natives,  propos- 

The  work  of  removing  the  wrecks  ing  to  seize  and  to  hold  captive  the 
of  the  United  States  men-of-war  Queen  until  she  consents  to  a  modifi- 
" Trenton"  and  "Vandalia,"  which  cation  of  the  Constitution  which  will 
were  driven  ashore  in  the  hurricane  place  the  control  of  the  Government 
of  March,  1889,  has  been  rapidly  car-  in  the  hands  of  natives  to  the  total  ex- 
ried  on.  On  May  ist,  the  brig  "  Sea  elusion  of  whites. 
Waif"  left  Apia  with  a  cargo  of  The  Chinese  coolies  have  long  given 
wreckage,  and  the  bodies  of  twenty  the  Hawaiian  authorities  considerable 
American  sailors,  who  lost  their  lives  trouble  by  their  strikes  and  mobs, 
during  the  terrible  storm.  The  bodies  The  sugar-planters  have  agitated  for 
were  conveyed  to  California;  and,  on  their  removal,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  27th  of  June,  were  buried  with  other  laborers.  To  this  end,  a  treaty 
military  honors  at  Mare  Island.  has  been  concluded  with  Japan,  under 

The  steam-ship  service  to  Samoa  is  which  special  privileges  are  granted 
improving,  and  passenger  traffic  is  to  Japanese  laborers.  These  latter  are 
rapidly  increasing.  quiet- and  industrious;  and  it  is  hoped, 

UATX7   If  ^^  means  of  them,  to  supplant  the 

HAWAII.  Chinese  laborers.  Already  about  7,000 

There  appears  to  be  a  growing  sen-  Japanese  have  been  sent  to  Honolulu 
timent  in  favor  of  a  republican  form  for  the  purpose  which  we  have  indi- 
of  government  for  Hawaii.     It  has  oc-  cated. 
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THE  LOCUST  PLAGUE.  ^^^^e  in  their  wake  nothing  but  hope- 
less starvation. 

FROM  the  northern  districts  of  Af-  It  was  thought  that  the  past  very  se- 

rica,  comes  another  tale  of  distress  vere  winter  would  kill  the  locust  eggs; 

to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  hor-  but,  with  the  coming  on  of  warmer 

rors  already  associated  with  the  name  weather,  this  hope  was  dispelled.  And 

of  the  Dark  Continent.     Algeria,  Mo-  not  only  has  Africa  suffered.     The 

rocco,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  have  been  Bavarian  forests,  too,  are  being  dev- 

visited  with  a  plague  of  locusts,  which  astated  by  the  pests,  which  eat  even 

surpasses  in  its  destructive  work  any-  through   the  wood   of  strong  trees, 

thing  of  the  kind  known  during  the  One  of  the  swarms  in  Algeria,  near 

last  twenty-five  years.     Even  Egypt  Heraoula,  is  described  in  the  official 

has  suffered  to  some  extent,  though  reports  of  the  French  authorities,  as 

the  plague  there  is  more  under  control,  almost  ten  miles  long  and  nearly  one 

It  is  twelve  years  since  the  north  of  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  so  dense 

Africa  was  last  ravaged  by  these  in-  as  to  shut  off  the  view  of  neighboring 

sects.     The  Arabs  describe  them  as  hills.     There   have    been    enormous 

"thescourgeof  Allah;"  and  the  alarm  swarms,   particularly  in    the   region 

with  which  their  advent  is  heralded  around  Tlemcen.     One  caravan  from 

is  well  founded,  for  the  devastation  Morocco  marched  through  them  for 

they  leave  in  their  track  is  more  com-  some  thirty-two  days.     The  Moorish 

plete  than  could  be  caused  by  the  un-  town  of   Marakesh  has   been   aban- 

checked   ravages   of  conquering  ar-  doned.     In  the  Central  Sahara,  the 

mies.    They  transform  fertile  and  lux-  pasture  lands  have  been  stripped  so 

uriant  tracts  into  desert  wastes,  and  completely  that  the  Touareg  Arabs 
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have  been  driven  in  a  starving  condi-  of  the  police,  which  render  impossible, 
tion  toward  Tunis.  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  an 

It  is  on  the  hill-slopes,  or  beneath  adequate  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
trees,  that  the  locust  eggs  are  gener-  The  judicial  reform  lately  inaugurat- 
ally  laid.  They  are  deposited  in  heaps  ed  has  not  yet  had  time  to  effect  its 
a  short  depth  under  the  ground.  The  objects.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  in- 
first  warm  sunshine  rapidly  hatches  terior  districts,  brigandage  and  vio- 
them  out.  The  larvae  resemble  little  lence  have  lately  increased;  and  to 
white  grains  of  rice.  After  a  few  min-  such  an  extent,  that  the  general  feel- 
utes'  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  young  ing  of  insecurity  is  greater  than  has 
locust  is  developed,  at  first  without  been  felt  since  the  accession  of  Mo- 
wings. The  swarms  move  forward  hammed  Ali,  except  during  the  few 
in  compact  array  like  an  army,  the  in-  weeks  of  the  revolt  of  Arabi  Pasha, 
sects  hopping  over  each  other.  All  The  trouble  is  charged,  too,  not  to  the 
verdure  is  destroyed  in  their  course.  Bedouins,  but  to  the  usually  law-abid- 
vines  suffering  the  most.  When  the  ing  Fellaheen.  Justice  Scott,  the  legal 
wings  are  developed,  which  soon  oc-  adviser  of  the  Egyptian  Council  of 
curs,  the  swarms  then  continue  their  Ministers,  and  Colonel  Kitchener  have 
course  in  the  air,  clearing  everything  drafted  a  scheme,  the  details  of  which 
before  them.  When  they  reach  a  f av-  are  not  announced,  from  which  much 
orable  place,  they  deposit  their  eggs  is  expected  in  the  way  of  a  permanent 
and  die.  maintenance  of  public  order. 

Various  means  are  used  to  check  Recent  statistics  issued  by  the  Gov- 
their  advance,  none  of  them,  however,  ernment,  show  that  the  financial  in- 
successful.  Before  their  wings  grow,  terests  of  the  country,  which,  a  few 
a  barrier  of  slippery  white  leather  is  years  ago,  appeared  bankrupt,  are 
sometimes  put  across  their  path.  Fail-  now  on  a  firm  basis.  The  treasury 
ing  to  climb  over  this,  the  heaps  of  shows  a  verj'-  substantial  surplus  for 
insects  are  buried  under  quicklime,  last  year.  The  reserve  fund  is  grow- 
At  other  times,  barricades  are  made  ing,  and  Egyptian  credit  is  rapidly 
of  brushwood  sprinkled  with  chemi-  improving.  Taxes  have  been  largely 
cals  to  cause  suffocation;  and  these  are  remitted,  notably  the  hated  Corv6e, 
afterwards  burned.  The  men  in  the  the  abolition  of  which  involved  a  loss 
afflicted  districts  dig  up  and  bum  the  of  over  ;^4oo,ooo.  Though  some  im- 
eggs;  the  women  and  children  try  to  portant  elements  of  confusion  still  re- 
frighten  the  insects  away  by  making  main,  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
hideous  noises  with  gongs  and  trum-  of  reform  since  the  British  occupation 
pets;  and  special  prayers  are  offered  of  the  country.  Not  only  has  the 
up  in  the  churches  for  the  staying  of  treasury  been  made  solvent,  and  the 
the  plague.  burden  of  taxation  been  reduced,  but 

prvPT  ^^  principle  that  all  labor  is  entitled 

EGYPT.  ^Q  compensation  has   been  secured. 

Prime  Minister  Riaz  Pasha  has  re-  and  the  corruption  of  the  Civil  Service 
tired,  his  place  being  taken  by  Mus-  has  been  diminished, 
tapha  Pasha  Fehmy.     The  retiring 
Mmister  was  a  thorough  Turk,  repre-  EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

senting,  as  a  politician,  the  elements  Madagascar  has  once  more  been  the 
which  had  obstructed  the  present  scene  of  disturbances.  The  Sakala- 
work  of  reorganization  and  develop-  vas,  one  of  the  native  tribes,  have  re- 
ment.  The  new  Premier  is  said  to  be  volted  against  the  ruling  Hovas,  their 
more  liberal,  and  to  be  anxiotis  to  as-  oppressors.  The  incident  will  prob- 
sist  in  the  task  of  placing  on  a  stable  ably  increase  French  influence  over 
basis  the  institutions  upon  which  the  the  Hova  Government,  by  making  it 
hopes  of  the  country  now  depend.  appear  to  the  Court  at  Tananarivo, 
There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done  that  the  French  protectorate  is  indis- 
in  this  direction.  The  executive  hands  pensable  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
are  yet  crippled  through  the  corrup-  on  the  island, 
tion  of  the  Courts  and  the  weakness       The  object  of  the  expedition  under- 

VOL.  1—19. 
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taken  by  Mrs.  French-Sheldon  is  said  reaching  of  Lake  Chala,  which  has 
to  be  a  literary  one.  She  desires  to  hitherto  been  regarded  as  inaccessible 
study  the  Africans  in  all  their  primi-  by  travelers.  It  is  situated  in  the  cra- 
tive  rudeness,  before  the  dress,  the  ter  of  an  extinct  volcano.  She  regards 
manners,  or  other  moulding  influences  it  as  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  from 
of  civilization  have  wrought  upon  the  snows  of  Mt.  Kilima-Njaro,  and 
them,  in  order  that  she  may  give  the  the  principal  water  reservoir  of  the 
proper  local  coloring  to  a  contemplat-  valley  of  the  Lumi. 
ed  new  book.  For  some  time  past,  the  colonists  in 

Mrs.  French-Sheldon  is  a  lady  of  Gambia,  in  British  West  Africa,  have 
American  birth,  but  she  has  resided  suffered  from  depredations  which  the 
for  a  number  of  years  in  London.    To  native  King  has  not  used  his  author- 
the  literary  world,  she  is  best  known  ity  to  check.     The  British  Governor 
as  the  translator  of  Flaubert's  "  Sal-  finally  sent  an  envoy  to  the  King,  in 
ambo."     Being  an  intimate  friend  of  the  person  of  a  prominent  English 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  and  official,  to  protest  against  the  outrages. 
The  King  is  reported  to  have  had  the 
envoy  bound,  and  pieces  of  his  cheeks 
and  thighs  cut  out.     In  this  pitiable 
condition,  the  victim  was  then  return- 
ed to  the   Governor,  as  the   King's 
answer  to  the  demands  the  latter  had 
made.     Three  gunboats  were  prompt- 
ly dispatched  to  avenge  the  outrage. 
The  revolt  among  the  natives  of 
Portuguese  Guinea,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  which  broke  out  in  Febru- 
ary last,  in  favor  of  French  rule,  has 
proved  a  serious  aflfair.    On  the  Island 
of  Bissao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jeba 
River,  the  rebels  number  6,000.     All 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Portu- 
guese garrison  have  been  massacred. 
Two  battles  have  been  fought,  in  both 
of  which  the  Portuguese  have  been 
also  of  Thomas  Stevens,  the  African  defeated  with  great  loss.     Reinforce- 
explorer,  she  was  seized  last  winter  ments  have  been  sent  out  from  Lisbon 
with  a  longing,  which  soon  became  a  and  from  Angola, 
settled  purpose,  to  outdo  all  travelers       In  addition  to  their  troiible  from 
of  her  own  sex,  by  journeying  into  this  quarter,  the  Portuguese  authori- 
the   heart   of   Africa.     She  intended  ties  have  been   alarmed  by  reports 
starting  from  Mombassa  with  only  one  from  their  territory- on  theeast  coast. 
European  female  attendant,  and  a  few  Chief  Gouveia,  with  some  4,000  follow- 
African  women  as  carriers.     Her  goal  ers,  has  revolted,  and  the  situation  has 
was  the  snow-capped  mountain,  Kill-  been  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
ma-Njaro,  formerly  explored  by  Stev-   Manica  Chief  Gungunhama  dispatch- 
ens,  but  never  yet  reached  by  a  white   ing  an  embassy  to  London  to  secure 
woman.     She  was  obliged,  however,   a  British  protectorate, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  tribes  on  her       Another  French  expedition,  partly 
road,  to  accept  an  armed  escort.     She  commercial,  partly  scientific,  has  start- 
successfully  reached  her  goal;  and,  by  ed  for  Lake  Tchad.     It  is  to  march 
the  middle  of  June  was  on  her  way  directly  north  from  Loango,  hoping 
back  to  the  coast,  being  expected  home  to  join  the  former  expedition,  which,  it 
by  the  end  of  July.  will  be  remembered,  started  last  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feat  and  by  this  time  is  supposed  to  be  in 
she  has  accomplished  is  the  successful  the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 
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UNITED  STATES  POLITICS.  ments  such  as  these,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  free  coinage  base  their  claims; 
AS  the  general  election  of  1892  ap-  and  they  expect,  by  restoring  bimet- 
proaches,the  political  issues  begin  allism,  by  allowing  silver  to  be  coined 
to  shape  themselves,  but  they  are  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the 
still  somewhat  indefinite.  same  conditions  as  gold,  and  by  thus 
The  Republican  party  remains  firm-  placing  our  money  system  on  a  basis 
ly  committed  to  its  present  tariff  pol-  of  both  gold  and  silver,  without  any 
icy,  which  combines,  with  the  principle  limit  of  coinage  or  legal-tender,  to 
of  due  protection  to  established  Amer-  provide  all  the  money  requisite  for 
ican  industries,  a  policy  of  reciprocity  the  safe  conduct  of  legitimate  enter- 
aimed  at  opening  up  to  the  American  prises,  and  to  avoid  the  dangers  aris- 
producer  the  markets  of  the  world,  ing  from  an  insufficient  credit  basis. 
A  difference  of  opinion,  however,  still  In  the  Southern  States,  this  question 
exists  within  the  Republican  as  well  does  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Democratic 
as  the  Democratic  ranks,  on  the  ques-  party,  rank  in  importance  with  that  of 
tion  of  silver  coinage.  The  ^^rowth  tariff  reform;  but  in  the  West,  it  sur- 
of  the  Farmers' Alliance,  of  which  evi-  passes  the  tariff  question  in  interest 
dence  was  given  last  November  in  its  Unlimited  free  coinage  and  a  full  sup- 
achievements  in  the  West  and  South;  ply  of  money  are  not  identical,  if  it  is 
the  formation  of  the  new  "  People's  possible  to  get  the  supply  in  any  other 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  Amer-  way.  Even  among  those  who  would 
ica,"  together  with  the  rather  uncer-  reject  the  former,  there  has  appeared 
tain  attitude  thereto  of  the  Knights  a  decided  feeling  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
of  Labor  and  of  various  State  Alii-  Accordingly,  compromises  have  been 
ances  and  Conventions  —  all  of  these  suggested,  embodied  in  two  proposals: 
combine  to  render  impossible,  at  this  ist.  To  limit  free  coinage  to  silver 
early  stage,  a  definite  forecast  of  the  produced  in  the  United  States, 
decisive  issues  in  the  coming  struggle.  2d.  To  allow  absolute  free  coinage 
The  question  of  free  silver  coinage  of  silver,  wherever  produced,  the  Sec- 
is  rightfully  regarded  as  one  of  great  retary  of  the  Treasury  reserving  the 
importance.  Ever  since  1873,  the  gold  right  to  prohibit  such  coinage  when- 
standard  throughout  the  world  has  ever  there  is  a  premium  on  gold,  and 
been  steadily  increasing  in  value;  and,  as  long  as  said  premium  continues, 
at  present,  the  financial  condition  is  The  first  proposal,  it  is  said,  could 
strained.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  be  effected  by  a  prohibitory  tariff  on 
desperate  struggle  through  which  the  imported  silver,  while  it  is  argued  that 
great  financial  institutions  are  passing,  the  second  would  provide  the  test  of 
The  production  of  gold  has  fallen  off,  a  practical  experience.  One  or  the 
while  the  structure  of  credit  has  in-  other  of  these  plans,  it  is  expected, 
creased.  The  failure  of  the  Barings  will  be  embodied  in  a  measure  to  be 
has  drawn  the  world's  attention  to  the  brought  before  the  next  Congress, 
existing  disproportion  between  credit  Ohio  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
and  its  basis,  and  has  precipitated  a  national  politics,  and  the  recent  unan- 
demand  for  gold  which  seriously  men-  imous  nomination  of  ex-Congressman 
aces  all  business  enterprises.  The  McKinley,  for  Governor,  on  his  well 
**  hard  times  "  are  attributed  by  the  known  tariff  policy,  would  seem  to  in- 
great  banking  institutions  to  the  pres-  dicate  that  the  tariff  question  rather 
ent  scarcity  of  money.  There  is  not  than  free  coinage,  will  be  a  vital  one 
enough  gold,  say  they,  to  serve  as  a  in  the  coming  campaign.  Should  this 
basis  for  the  business  and  credit  of  the  prove  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Cleveland 
commercial  world.     It  is  upon  argu-  seems,  by  the  consensus  of  general 
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opinion,  to  be  the  prospective  Demo-  South "  sent    only    thirty-six,   while 

cratic  nominee.  twenty-eight  delegates  were  all  that 

On  the  22d  of  April,  Mr.  James  S.  represented   New  England  and  the 

Clarkson,  the  late  First  Assistant  Post-  Eastern   States  combined,  including 

master  -  General,  and  Vice  -  Chairman  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     The 

of  the  Republican  National  Commit-  small  representation  from  the  South 

tee,  was  chosen  to  succeed  John  M.  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  AUi- 

Thurston,  as  President  of  the  Repub-  ance  Party  there  avoids  antagonizing 

lican  National  League,  at  its  fourth  the  dominant  power,  and  its  interests 

annual  convention  in  Cincinnati.   This  are  to  a  certain  extent  identified  with 

League  was  formed  during  the  cam-  those  of  the  Democratic  party, 

paign  of  1888.  At  the  Cincinnati  Conference,  there 

Different  foreign  manufacturers,  in  was  some  opposition  to  the  immedi- 

order  to  retain  the  trade  from  which  ate  organization  of  a  new  party  ;  but 

they  were  excluded  by  the  operation  the  influence  of  the  Ohio  and  Kansas 

of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act,  have  been  delegates,  who  declared  themselves  in 

obliged  to  establish  factories  in  this  favor  of  it,  carried  the  day.    Amid 

country.     We  have  already  given  in-  scenes  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  the 

stances  (page  132^  and  others  have  work  of  organization  began.     Senator 

occurred  during  the  present  quarter.  Peffer,  of  Kansas,  was  elected  perma- 

Another  English  firm  of  silk  plush  nent  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

manufacturers,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Kauf-  Permanent    Organization.      Ignatius 

man,  has  set  up  a  branch  establish-  Donnelly,   of   Minnesota,   was  made 

ment  in  New  York  City.     The  exclu-  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 

sion  of  foreign-made  pearl  buttons,  as  lutions,  whose  business  was  to  draw 

well  as  the  increased  demand  for  the  up  a  platform  of  principles;  and  H.  E. 

home-made  article,  have  wonderfully  Taubeneck,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  as 

revived  that  industry  in  Newark,  N.  J.  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Nearly  all  the  twenty-three  factories  ;     The  platform  of  the  new  party  is 

which  had  been  obliged  to  close  down  embodied  in  the  following  clauses, 

through  foreign  competition,  are  run-  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Res- 

ning  again.  olutions,  May  20th : 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY.  •*/^/W/— That  in  view  of  the  great  social, 

-.-          ^               J?   i_    XT  ^-        1 TT    •  industrial  and  economical  revolution  now 

1  he  outcome  or  the  National  Union  dawning  upon  the  civilized  worid.  and  the 

Conference,  which  assembled  in  Cin-  new  and  living  issues  confronting  the  Amer- 

cinnati  on  May  19th,  was  the  forma-  ican  people,  we  believe  that  the  time  has  ar- 

tion  of  a  new  n  ti  1  ^^^^^,  t^^^TJ^^^Uy^l^^t^Vt^^tn 
to  be  called     The  People  s  Party  of  ^f  ^^at  should  be  known  as  the  People's 

the  United  States  of  America."  P^^X  ^^  ^®  United  States  of  America. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  forms  its  nu-  **  Second— ThaX  we  most  heartily  indorse 

cleus,  though  there  were  present  at  the  demands  of  the  platforms  as  adopted  at 

4.1,^    h^^f^J^^^^    ^^i^^of^o   f^r.^    4-u^  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  m  1889;  Ocala,  Fla.,  m  1890. 

the   Conference   delegates  from  the  and  Omaha.  Neb.,  in  1 891.  by  industrial  or- 

Knights  of  Labor  and  several  similar  ganizations  there  represented,  summarized 

trade  organizations.   Nearly  one-third  as  follows: 

of  the  i,4T  7  delegates  came  from  Kan-  "  ^-The  right  to  make  and  issue  money 

sas,  the   Alliance  stronghold;   while  ^^  ^  Tf^'^  ^'^^^^^t^ISfJ^iJfn^.t^^^^ 

y^  *            ,,.                     jT^i_i       ij  people  for  a  common  benefit;  hence  we  ae- 

Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  led  Jnand  the  abolition  of  National  banks  as  banks 

the  list,  excepting  Ohio  and  Indiana,  of  issue ;  and,  as  a  substitute  for  National 

whose  proximity  to  the  place  of  meet-  bank  notes,  we  demand  that  legal-tender 

ing  made  attendance  an  easy  matter.  Treasury  notes  be  issued,  in  sufficient  vol- 

r^^  .-I  J  r  i-u  J  1  4.  ume  to  transact  the  business  of  the  country 
Over  one  thousand  of  the  delegates  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^asis,  without  damage  or  especial 

belonged  to  the  five  States  mentioned,  advantage  to  any  class  or  calling,  such  notes 
New  England  and  the  South  had  very  to  be  legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts» 
light  representation.     The  States  of  public  or  private;  and  such  notes,  when  de- 

Vermont,  New  Hampshire.New  Ter-  S^m It no^ ^'^re^h£jf IwolLr'^eitl^f ^^ 
sey,  Mississippi,  and  Oreorgia  had  no  n^m  upon  non-perishable  products,  as  indi- 
delegates  present.     The  whole  "  solid  cated  in  the  Sub-Treasury  plan,  and  also 
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upon  real  estate,  vnth  proper  limitation  upon  above  platform.     In  Kansas,  too,  the 

the  quantity  of  land  and  amount  of  money.  Third  party  movement  has  been  re- 

coina  e^f  sllv'^r'^  ^^  ^^^  ^"^  unlimited  p^diated  by  twenty-five sub- Alliances; 

^°1  v£we  demand  the  passage  of  laws  pro-  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Al- 

hibiting  alien  ownership  of  land,  and  that  liance  from  Cloud  County,  always  con- 

Congress  take  prompt  action  to  devise  some  sidered  a  People's  party  stronghold, 

plan  to  obtain  all  lands  now  owned  by  alien  j^^^^  returned  to  their  affiliation  with 

^r^l^o^dYL^^^^^^^^^^  the  Republican  party,  because  of  the 
of  such  as  is  actually  used  and  needed  by  South  bemg  madequately  represented 
them  be  reclaimed  by  the  Government,  and  in  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  and  be- 
held for  actual  settiere  only.  cause  they  thought  the  Third  party 

"^-Behevrng  the  doctrme  of  equal  nghte  j^  disrupt  the  Republican  to  the 

to  all  and  special  privilege  to  none,  we  de-  ^^v^"*^^**'*"^*'  "*'-*^'-h'"""^»"  cvy  cxiv. 

mand  that  taxation— National,  State,  or  mu-  advantage  of  the  Democratic  party, 
nicipal— shall  not  be  used  to  build  up  one       The  Knights  of  Labor  at  present 

interest  or  class  at  the  expense  of  another,  stand  aloof,  regarding  the  new  party 

*•  ^— We  demand  that  all  revenues— Na-  ^  ^^^  exclusivelv  agricultural  m  its 

tional,  State,  or  county — shall  be  limited  to  .       ,        .  ^,      rr^-   i.i.«  ,..^,  \a  ^aa 

the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  tendencies.     The  Knights  would  add 

economically  and  honestly  administered.  to  the  platform,  SO  as  to  adapt  it  more 

•*/— We  demand  a  just  and  equitable  sys-  closely  to  the  interests  of  manuf  actur- 

tem  of  graduated  tax  on  income.  i^g  States;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

.:&^^^to^^T^l  su^^'rvUiTof  flht-hour  day  is  not  acceptable  to  the 

.the    means  of   public  communication  and  farmers. 

transportation;  and,  if  this  control  and  super-       The    Executive  Committee  of  the 

vision  does  not  remove  the  abuses  now  exist-  People's  party  has  lately  been  in  ses- 

ing,  we  demand  the  Government  ownership  ^  •  g^  Louis,  discussing  the  pre- 
of  such  means  of  communication  and  trans-  . .         r      *i.  •  r    o 

portation.  parations  for  the  campaign  of  1892. 

•'  ^— We  demand  the  election  of  President,         r*i-kTrt?r»xT«irt?iLTT'  a  t    oork/^Dcec 
Vice-President,  and  United  States  Senators  GOVERNMENTAL  PROGRESS. 

by  a  direct  v^te  of  the  people.  ^      .       ^   ,,       Whatever  be  the  ultimate  signifi- 

-r^/r^-That  we  urge  united  action  of  all  ^  ^^    American  policy  of  reci- 

progressive  organizations  in  attending  the  ^»"^^^\*'"'- ■'•■*  *^*  ^   ^   K  ^    '-' 

conference  callid  for  February  22d,  1892.  by  procity,  it  has  already  led  to  important 

«ix  of  the  leading  reform  organizations.  results.  Arrangements  have  now  been 

*•  Four/A— Th&t  a  National  Central  Com-  made  with  Brazil  and  Spain,  whereby, 

mittee  be  appointed  by  this  Conference,  to  be  in  return  for  a  free  market  for  some 

composed  of  a  chairman  to  be  elected  by  this  ^  „.^..*i,    ^r    «^Ar^«    o««.«* 

body,  and  of  three  members  from  each  State  $100,000,000  worth  of   coffee,  sugar, 

represented,  to  be  named  by  each  State  del-  molasses,  and  hides,  special  facilities 

€gation.  have  been  offered  the  American  ex- 

**^/yM— That  this  Central  Committee  shall  port  trade.     Very  important  negotia- 

C^ScJ'Jn  ^eS?i4''.",d.  ^Xf" aK  tions  of  a . similar  nature  with  Others  of 

possible,  unite  with  that  and  all  other  reform  the  American  Republics  also,  notably 

organizations  there  assembled.    If  no  satis-  Venezuela  and  San  Domingo,  are  far 

factory  arrangement  can  be  effected,  this  advanced.     By  these   arrangements, 

committee  shall  call  a  National  Convention  ^bout  nine-tenths  of  the  total  impor- 

not  later  than  June  ist,  1802,  for  the  purpose  ...         r  *i.      o      *u   ^^.     4.1- ^« 

of  nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Nation  from  the  Southern  countries, 

Vice-President.  which  may  be  estimated  at  $125,000,- 

*' Sixth — ^That  the  members  of  the  Central  000,  is  made  a  basis  for  widening  the 

Committee  for  each  State  where  there  is  no  markets  for  American  exports, 
independent  political  organization,  conduct        rpi^     reqiilt*;  arp  watched  with  leal- 
an  active  system  of  poUtical  agitation  in  their        ^  ^\  results  are  watcnea  witn  jeai- 

respective  States.'^  ous  interest  by  Great  Bntain,  who,  for 

many  years,   has  enjoyed  a  virtual 

The  People's  party  is  not  receiving  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  most  of  the 

the  unanimous  support  of  the  farm-  countries  of  South  and  Central  Amer- 

ers.     When  matters  are  in  a  tentative  ica.     In  1889,  she  exported  to  those 

stage,  it  is  not  wise  to  commit  one's  countries,  including  Spain  and  the 
self  to  too  wide  a  range  of  definite  Spanish  Antilles,  some  $196,323,336; 

propositions;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  while  the  exports  from  the  United 

surprising  to  learn  that  the  farmers  in  States  to  the  same  countries  in  the 

Ohio,  in  convention,  have  rejected  the  year  ended  June  30,  1890,  were  only 
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$81,015,004,  or  about  $115,308,000  less  of  its  regulating  interstate  commerce^ 
than  those  from  Great  Britain.  And  which  was  not  under  State  control, 
when  we  consider  that  the  balance  of  A  law  was  afterward  passed  by  Con- 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  ev-  gress  allowing  the  States  to  regulate 
ery  leading  country  of  Europe  except  the  traffic  between  them  in  intoxicat- 
Germany,  has  been  against  England,  ing  liquors.  The  liquor  sellers  then 
the  total  balance  against  her  in  1889  defiantly  imported  and  sold  original 
amounting  to  about  $550,000,000,  an  packages,  supposing  that  the  States 
increase  of  $117,000,000  over  1888,  it  would  have  to  re-enact  their  prohibi- 
is  not  hard  to  understand  the  intense  tory  laws;  but  they  are  disappoint- 
interest  which  the  present  trade  poli-  ed  in  this  hope  by  the  recent  decision 
cy  of  the  United  States  has  aroused,  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the  friends 
There  has,  of  late,  been  consider-  of  prohibition  are  consequently  en- 
able unfoimded  talk  concerning  the  couraged,  as  the  way  is  left  clear  for 
annexation  of  some  of  the  Spanish  each  State  to  enforce  prohibition  if  it 
American   countries    to   the   United  can  possibly  do  so. 

States.     Cuba  is,  however,  the  only  oat  t  n-r  ni?T?oDiur 

one  in  which  annexation  has  been  at  BALLOT  REFORM. 

all  seriously  considered  by  the  influen-  Four  years  have  passed  since  the 
tial  classes.  However,  the  commercial  agitation  in  favor  of  a  reform  of  Amer- 
emancipation  resulting  from  reciproc-  ican  ballot  laws  commenced;  and  al^ 
ity  conventions  with  the  United  States  ready  twenty-eight  States  out  of  the 
will  probably  remove  the  cause  of  forty-eight  State  and  territorial  legis- 
these  rumors.  Moreover,  the  specially  latures  are  enlisted  in  its  favor.  As. 
Latin  characteristics  are  hardly  capa-  the  nature  of  the  movement  has  be- 
ble  of  being  harmonized  with  the  more  come  understood,  it  has  had  a  rapid 
staid  and  practical  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  growth.     In  1888,  for  example,  only^ 

The  exports  of  live  cattle  and  of  the  City  of  Louisville,  in  Kentucky, 
dressed  beef  have  increased  since  the  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  de- 
passage  of  the  inspection  laws  pro-  clared  for  reform.  In  1889,  nine  new 
vided  by  the  late  Congress.  In  the  advocates  appeared,  namely,  Connec- 
three  months  ended  March  31,  1891,  ticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota,, 
the  number  of  live  cattle  exported  to  Missouri,  Montana  Territory  (now  a 
Europe  from  the  United  States  was  State),  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  and 
85,182,  against  72,090  in  the  corres-  Wisconsin.  In  1890,  there  were  seven 
ponding  period  of  1890.  Of  the  for-  additions,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New 
mer  number,  82,235  were  sent  to  Great  York,  Oklahoma  Territory,  Vermont, 
Britain,  an  increase  of  11,559  head;  Washington,  and  Wyoming  Territory 
2,248  were  shipped  to  Germany,  an  (lately  a  State).  In  the  present  year, 
increase  of  1,352  head;  565  to  Bel^um,  eleven  States  have  joined  the  move- 
an  increase  of  forty-seven  head;  and  ment,  Arkansas,  California,  Delaware, 
134  to  France.  This  increased  expor-  Maine,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire^ 
tation,  together  with  the  short  corn  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  South 
crop  of  1890,  and  the  failure  of  forage  Dakota,  and  West  Virginia, 
crops,  will  account  for  the  advance  in  The  primary  object  of  the  ballot  is. 
the  price  of  live  cattle.  to  prevent  electoral  corruption  by  se- 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  curing  inviolable  secrecy  in  voting.  The 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  upheld  Australian  system,  of  all  schemes  that 
the  Original  Package  law  passed  by  have  been  proposed,  seems  best  cal- 
the  last  Congress,  and  declared  that  it  culated  to  secure  this  end.  It  has  now 
went  into  effect  in  all  States  where  been  used  in  England  for  nearly  twen- 
prohibitory  laws  prevailed,  without  ty  years;  though  it  was  put  into  prac- 
the  necessity  of  re-enactment  by  the  tice  in  South  Australia  some  fifteen 
States  of  the  laws  forbidding  the  sale  years  before  the  measure  of  1872  es- 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Last  year,  tablished  it  in  Eiigland. 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  There  are  two  features  peculiar,  in. 
Original  Package  law,  enacted  by  the  fact  essential,  to  the  Australian  sys-^ 
States,  was  unconstitutional,  because  tem,  namely,  ist,  an  official  ballot,  1.  ^.> 
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a  voting  ticket  provided  in  a  prescrib-  er  be  made  the  dumping  ground  for 
ed  official  manner;  and  2d,  privacy  in  the  worthless  and  depraved  of  every 
the  act  of  voting.  The  States  differ  nation.  Not  only  has  the  system  of 
somewhat  in  the  detail  of  the  means  encouraging  immigration  by  means 
used  to  secure  these  objects.  In  gen-  of  bureaus,  agencies,  and  bounties, 
eral,  the  official  ballot  is  a  ticket,  the  been  abandoned;  but,  as  we  have  al- 
paper  for  which  is  furnished  and  print-  ready  shown,  definite  legislation  has 
ed  by  the  State  or  local  authorities,  been  enacted,  with  a  view  to  check  the 
and  which  is  given  the  voter  only  by  objectionable  tide.  The  character  of 
a  special  official.  In  Connecticut,  how-  the  immigrants  is  not  the  only  reason 
ever,  the  printing  is  still  done  by  party  for  this  legislation.  The  free  home- 
managers;  and,  in  Michigan  and  New  stead  area  is  practically  exhausted; 
Jersey,  the  ballots  may  be  distributed  and  the  disappointment  and  distress 
before  the  election.  The  privacy  of  which  are  liable  to  follow  settlement 
the  act  of  voting  is  secured  by  me-  when  carried  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
chanical  means,  such  as  voting  booths,  the  rain-belt,  are  very  apt  to  foster 
guard-rails,  etc.,  which  conceal  the  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  lawlessness, 
voter  from  all  view.  Laws  dealing  with  the  question  were 
The  system,  like  all  measures  of  re-  passed  in  1875,  1882,  1885,  1887,  and 
form,  has  its  violent  opponents ;  and,  1 888.  The  latest  was  the  act  passed  on 
in  many  of  the  remaining  States,  it  is  March  3d  last,  which  established  the 
probable  that  anything  like  the  Aus-  office  of  "  Superintendent  of  Immi- 
tralian  system  will  be  adopted  only  as  gration,"  the  provisions  of  which  we 
the  result  of  a  hard  and  protracted  have  already  indicated  (page  147).  It 
struggle.  took  effect  April  ist,  and  is  being  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  enforced, 
FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION.  ^i^h  beneficial  results  already  appar- 

Up  to  about  forty-five  years  ago,  the  ent.    One  of  its  important  features  is 

population  of  the  United  States,  if  we  a  close  and  genuine  inspection.   Its  ad- 

except  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  and  ministration  has  been  intrusted  to  the 

the  French  in  Louisiana,  was  mainly  Treasury  Department.     In  June,  the 

Anglo-Saxon.    The  famine  in  Ireland  President  appointed  William  D.Owen, 

caused  the  first  great  inroad  of  people  of  Logansport,Ind.,as  Superintendent 

of  an  alien  race.     The  great  German  of  Immigration.    This  man  is  a  bureau 

influx  followed;  but  the  Germans  are  officer  of  the  Treasury,  and  directs  the 

Anglo-Saxon,  and,  as  a  rule,  industri-  general  plan  for  cutting  off  the  influx 

ous  and  law-abiding,  becoming  pretty  of  immigrants.     A  cordon  of  guards, 

thoroughly  Americanized  in  the  sec-  somewhat  similar  to  customs  officers, 

ond  generation.     This  is  true  also  of  has  been  thrown  around  the  country, 

the  Scandinavians,  who  are  so  numer-  The  purpose  is  not  to  put  an  end  to 

ous  in  Minnesota  and  the  adjoining  immigration,  or  to  close  the  gates  of 

States.  the  United  States  against  sturdy,well- 

Of  late  years,  however,  immigrants  meaning,  industrious  immigrants, who 
from  other  countries,  far  more  alien  come  here  to  assimilate  with  Ameri- 
in  their  ways  than  either  Irish,  Ger-  can  institutions;  but  it  is  to  keep  out 
mans,  or  Scandinavians,  have  poured  the  horde  of  criminals  and  paupers, 
into  the  United  States,  giving  rise  to  the  scum  of  Europe,  who  have  been 
the  quite  serious  question  of  the  co-  dumped  out  of  foreign  countries,  and 
hesive  forces  of  American  nationality,  have  floated  across  the  Atlantic  to  our 
Poles,  Hungarians,  Russian  Jews,  and  shores.  The  first  polygamists  ever 
Italians  are  found  in  great  numbers,  sent  back  to  Europe  were,  a  short  time 
Many  have  brought  with  them  a  spirit  ago,  refused  admittance.  Steam-ship 
of  lawlessness  and  ferocity,  which  has  companies  have  been  asked  to  co-op- 
been  emphasized  by  recent  events  to  erate  in  carrying  out  a  voluntary  in- 
such  an  extent  that  American  states-  quiry  and  inspection  abroad,  before 
men  have  at  last  awakened  to  the  ser-  giving  passage;  and  several  of  them 
ious  conviction  that  the  time  has  are  already  enforcing  this  system  of 
passed  when  this  country  may  long-  selection. 
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Incidental  to  this  crusade  against  an  liability  for  accrued  salaries  or  for  con- 
undesirable  immigration,  Secretary  struction  of  public  improvements. 
Foster  has  sent  a  Commission  to  Eu-  The  new  form  also  presents  upon  one 
rope  to  investigate  the  question  of  im-  sheet  all  the  essential  facts,  so  that 
migration  from  the  European  stand-  the  laborious  work  of  comparison  of 
point.  The  Commission  is  made  up  separate  statements  is  avoided,  and  a 
of  Mr.  Powderly,  a  brother  of  Master  correct  idea  of  the  actual  situation 
Workman  Powderly,  representing  the  may  be  very  easily  obtained. 
Knights  of  Labor;  Mr.  Schultz,  rep-  During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
resenting  the  Federation  of  Labor;  30th,  there  was  a  net  reduction  in  the 
Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  a  naturalized  public  debt  of  $22,000,000.  The  total 
German,  and  Colonel  John  B.  Weber,  bonded  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  the 
for  some  years  head  of  the  State  Im-  year  was  $610,529,120,  made  up  in 
migration  Bureau  of  New  York.  The  round  numbers  of  some  $560,000,000  in 
Commissioners  will  endeavor  to  learn  4  per  cent  bonds,  and  ^51,000,000  in 
the  extent  to  which  emigration  is  as-  4>^  per  cents.  The  net  cash  balance 
sisted  abroad;  and  will  inquire  into  the  in  the  Treasury  was  $53,893,808.83. 
causes  of  the  increased  emigration  to  With  the  $100,000,000  gold  reserve, 
America  from  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  which  is  held  for  redemption  of  legal- 
and  Bohemia.  They  will  study  the  tenders,  and  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
contract  labor  question,  and  inquire  the  nature  of  a  trust,  the  amount  of 
as  to  the  advisability  of  having  all  in-  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  in  ex- 
tending emigrants  inspected  and  cer-  cess  of  all  demand  liabilities  is  thus 
tified  by  American  Consuls  abroad.  $i53,893,8o8.83,against$i58,886,7 17.97 

„-- ,  ^^*..^„^,*  .^,-^  .....^         oil  May  31st,  showing  a  decrease  of 
THE  TREASURY  AND  MINT.         almost   $5,000,000    during  the    final 

A  very  important  change  has  been  month  of  the  year,  due  mainly  to  the 
made  in  the  form  of  the  country's  large  payments  for  pensions, 
annual  "  balance  sheet."  The  fiscal  For  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the 
year  ends  June  30th;  and  all  accounts,  revenues  amounted  to  $401,530,716, 
transactions,  etc.,  with  the  Govern-  against  $403,080,962  during  the  pre- 
ment,  run  to  that  date.  The  annual  ceding  fiscal  year.  Customs  receipts 
**  taking  of  stock  "  is  done  at  that  time,  aggregated  $219,900,658,  or  about 
and  comparison  is  made  of  the  coun-  $10,000,000  less  than  during  the  pre- 
try's  assets  and  liabilities.  According  ceding  year;  internal  revenue  receipts 
to  the  new  form  of  statement  adopted  were  $145,943,281,  or  nearly  $4,000,000 
by  Secretary  Foster,  a  considerable  more  than  in  the  preceding  year;  and 
surplus  is  shown ;  whereas,  had  the  receipts  from  miscellaneous  sources 
former  system  been  continued,  there  came  to  about  $36,000,000,  or  about 
would  have  appeared  a  deficit.  The  $6,000,000  more  than  during  the  pre- 
new  form  is  practically  a  combination  ceding  year.  While  the  revenue  for 
of  the  Secretary's  statement  showing  the  last  fiscal  year  was  about  $1,500,- 
the  amount  of  the  interest  bearing  000  less  than  during  the  preceding 
and  non-interest  bearing  debt,  togeth-  year,  expenditures  aggregated  $388,- 
er  with  the  former  monthly  statement  696,824,  or  $70,000,000  more  than  dur- 
of  the  United  States  Treasurer,  show-  ing  the  preceding  year.  Seventeen- 
ing  assets  and  liabilities.  This  latter  and-a-half  millions  of  this  increased 
statement  will  not  hereafter  be  issued,  expenditure  is  found  in  the  pension 
The  new  system  counts  as  available  charge  for  the  last  year,  which  aggre- 
cash  all  the  mutilated  and  subsidiary  gated  $124,415,110 ;  $4,000,000  in  the 
coin,  and  all  the  balances  which  are  increased  expenditures  for  the  new 
due  from  National  banks  which  hold  Navy  ;  nearly  $2,000,000  in  increased 
Government  deposits ;  and  another  appropriations  for  the  Indians;  and 
important  change  introduced,  consists  $23,000,000  National  bank  fund  re- 
in omitting  from  the  statement  of  the  demption  account.  The  interest  on 
public  debts,  the  item  of  interest  ac-  the  public  debt  during  the  year  just 
crued,  but  not  yet  due.  This  is  no  closed  amounted  to  $37,127,201,  or  a 
more  entitled  to  be  included  than  the  million  and  a  quarter  more  than  dur- 
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ing  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
premium  on  bonds  purchased  and  re- 
deemed amounted  to  $104,012,220. 

The  changes  in  circulation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  money  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Amount  in  circulation. 
July  /,  tSqi,     July  /,  i8qo. 

Gold  coin $408,073,806  $374,396,381 

Standard  silver  dollars..  57 •683,041  56,166,356 

Subsidiary  silver        ....  58,200.924  54.069,743 

Gold  certificates 120,840,399  131,380,019 

Silver  certificates 307,364,148  297,210,043 

Silver  Treasury  notes...  40.463,165  None. 

U  nited  States  notes 345,079,273  334,876,826 

National  bank  notes  ... .  162,272,800  181,619,008 

Totals $1,500,067,555    $1,439,718,376 

Though  the  total  circulation  was  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  $70,349,- 
179,  yet  the  last  six  months  showed  a 
decline  of  $28,868,388. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  general 
stock  of  money  in  the  country  was  as 
follows : 

Coined  In 

or  issued.         Treasury. 

Gold  coin $584,534,284  $176,450*378 

Standard  silver  dollars..  405,659,268  347,976,327 

Subsidiary  silver 771947.619  19,656,695 

Gold  certificates 152,456,429  31,606,030 

Silver  certificates..  3M.71S.185  7.351.037 

Silver  Treasury  notes...  50,228,417  9,765,253 

United  States  notes 346,681,016  1,601.744 

National  bank  notes 167,927,974  5.655,174 

Totals $2,100,130,093       $600,063,537 

The  drain  upon  the  money  and  bul- 
lion in  the  Treasury  during  June  was 
as  follows : 

Gold  coin $'7i47Q«453 

Sub.<iidiary  silver 4oA'87 

Gold  certificates 5,171,780 

Trade-dollar  bullion z'2,934 

United  States  notes 26,526 

During  the  same  month  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  stock  of  several  of 
the  denominations,  as  follows  : 

Standard  silver  dollars $4,971,779 

Silver  bullion 3,669,875 

Silver  certificates 3,341,363 

Silver  Treasury  notes 3,200,185 

Gold  bullion 666,073 

National  bank  notes 465,684 

The  total  assets  and  liabilities  are 
indicated  as  follows : 

Assets. 

S®i^.?^^ $1x7,667,722 

Netsilver 17,264,509 

Treasury  notes  on  hand q.76s.2<;^ 

Net  United  States  notes 1  601  Vii 

Trade-dollar  bullion 4;848;2oi 

Fractional  silver  and  minor  coin x9,983,oo"3 

National  bank  notes 5  655  174 

Deposits  in  National  banks 28,'3s8'699 


Total  assets.  .. 
Total  liabilities 


>  *  •  ■  •  •  . 


$205,143  307 

5^.249.499 

Net  cash  balance  in  excess  of  all  demand 

liabilities $153,893,808 


On  the  Toth  of  April,  the  President 
appointed  Lorenzo  Crounse,  of  Ne- 
braska, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  vice  General  Batcheller,  re- 
signed; and  on  April  13th,  he  appoint- 
ed Enos  H.  Nebeker,  of  Covington,  In- 
diana, to  the  position  of  United  States 
Treasurer,  in  place  of  J.  N.  Huston, 
resigned.  Though  an  active  politi- 
cian all  his  life,  Treasurer  Nebeker 
has  heretofore  held  no  important  po- 
litical office. 

In  virtue  of  the  existing  and  pros- 
pective extensive  demands  upon  its 
funds,  the  Treasury  has  of  late  been 
occupied  with  the  question  of  so  ad- 
justing its  resources  as  that  it  shall 
be  able  to  meet  its  obligations.  In 
September  next,  for  example,  some 
$54,000,000  of  four-and-a-half  per  cent 
bonds  will  mature.  For  some  time, 
the  policy  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  to  use  the  available 
surplus  to  increase  the  volume  of  cir- 
culation, by  purchasing  these  bonds. 
It  was  considered  wise  to  discontinue 
redeeming  them  before  maturity;  and, 
on  April  25th,  an  order  to  that  effect 
was  issued. 

Over  $28,000,000  of  the  four-and-a- 
half  per  cents  are  deposited  by  banks 
as  security  for  circulation;  and  Secre- 
tary Foster,  adopting  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  Secretary  Windom,  has 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  most  of 
the  banks  owning  these  bonds  will  be 
glad  to  continue  to  use  them  for  the 
same  purpose,  even  by  agreeing  to 
accept  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  It  has 
been  decided,  accordingly,  to  redeem 
all  of  the  outstanding  four-and-a-half 
per  cents  on  September  2d  next,  ex- 
cept those  which  the  holders  are  will- 
ing to  have  the  Government  continue, 
during  its  own  pleasure,  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  cent. 

Another  important  question  has  just 
been  decided.  After  the  end  of  June, 
the  Silver  Coinage  Act  passed  July 
14th,  1890,  by  the  last  Congress  (see 
P-  36),  was  to  come  into  operation.  It 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  coinage 
of  $2,000,000  per  month  under  previ- 
ous acts  should  stop  on  July  ist,  1891; 
after  which  time,  the  Secretary  should 
have  a  discretionary  power,  being  au- 
thorized to  coin  into  standard  dollars 
only  so  much  of  the  bullion  purchased 
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as  he  might  think  necessary  to  provide  balance  of  trade,  and  in  the  strained 

for  the  Redemption   of   outstanding  financial  situation  in  Europe.     The 

notes.     The  object  of  the  act  was  to  American  mines  every  year  produce 

prevent  the  further  coining  of  stand-  about  $33,000,000,  an  amount,  in  the 

ard  dollars  which  would  lie  idle  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Leech,  Director  of  the 

Treasury;  and  to  create  instead  a  new  Mint,  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 

form  of  the  circulating  medium,  name-  European  demands. 

ly,  Treasury  notes,  issued  against  the 

bullion  purchased,  but  redeemable  in  THE  ARMY. 

either  gold  or  silver  coin.  The  War  Department  of  the  United 

The  question  to  be  decided  was  States  is,  in  clerical  force,  the  third  in 
whether,  after  the  end  of  June,  the  size  of  the  Executive  Departments, 
coinage  of  silver  dollars  should  be  con-  and  its  business  has  a  very  wide  range 
tinned  or  stopped.  both  civil  and  military. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  on  the  26th  of  All  the  official  records  possessed  by^ 
Tune,  the  whole  subject  was  practical-  the  Government,  relating  to  the  ser- 
ly  postponed  for  several  months.  It  vices  of  the  Union  Armies  in  the  Civil 
was  found  that  the  Sundry  Civil  Ap-  War,  are  in  the  custody  of  the  War 
propriation  Bill  of  March  3d  last,  en-  Department,  which  can  alone  furnish 
joined  the  re-coinage  of  the  trade-  the  ultimate  evidence  for  the  adjust- 
doUar  bullion,  and  of  the  abraded  and  ment  of  the  numerous  claims  for  pen- 
otherwise  unavailable  subsidiary  coins  sions,  under  cognizance  of  the  Interior 
in  the  Treasury,  and  made  an  appro-  Department. 

priation  to  cover  cost  of  such  re-coin-  In  virtue  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
age.  This  work  will  keep  the  Mint  last  Congress,  aimed  at  checking  de- 
busy  for  several  months,  so  that  no  sertions,  and  ameliorating  the  condi- 
immediate  action  appeared  necessary  tion  of  enlisted  men,  there  has  lately 
on  the  remoter  question  of  continuing  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  number 
or  discontinuing  the  former  monthly  of  deserters,  about  32  per  cent  within 
comage.  It  maybe  noted  that  there-  a  year,  and  50  per  cent  within  a  few 
coinage  of  the  trade-dollar  bullion  and  months  past. 

the  abraded  subsidiary  coins  will  add  The  efforts  of  Western  army  officers 
largely  to  the  volume  of  circulation,  tocarryouttheprovisionsof  the  Army 
whereas  the  continued  coinage  of  dol-  Appropriation  Bill,  authorizing  the  en- 
lars  under  the  Act  of  July  14th,  1890,  listment  of  2,000  Indians  in  the  Regu- 
could  not  possibly  affect  the  circula-  laf  Army,  have  not  met  with  great 
tion.  By  that  law,  the  Secretary  was  success.  Most  of  the  Indians,  it  is. 
authorized  to  coin  only  as  many  as  may  fovmd,  are  unfit  for  military  service, 
be  necessary  to  redeem  notes  issued  Few  of  them  will  enlist  in  the  infan- 
on  bullion  purchased;  and,  in  case  of  try,  as  they  do  not  like  to  walk;  nor 
redemption,  the  circulating  note  will  do  they  care  to  enter  the  cavalry  ex- 
simply  be  replaced  by  the  silver  dol-  cept  as  scouts,  because  they  do  not 
lar,  the  total  volume  of  the  circulation  wish  to  be  bound  to  a  ^w^  years*  ser- 
remaining  the  same.  vice,  or  to  be  subject  to  distant  remov- 

The  shipments  of  gold  to  Europe  als.  Besides,  they  want  their  squaws, 
during  the  present  year  have  been  with  them.  These  obstacles  prevail 
large,  but  not  abnormally  so,  nor  such  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  doubtful 
as  to  threaten  a  serious  drain  on  the  whether  anything  at  all  approaching 
gold  stock  in  the  United  States.  In  the  desired  number  can  be  enlisted  in 
1875,  nearly  $67,000,000  worth  was  the  West.  There  are  better  prospects, 
exported.  In  the  year  1888  to  1889  however,  in  the  South.  At  Mt. Vernon 
something  like  $60,000,000  worth  was  Barracks,  in  Alabama,  the  Apache  In- 
sent  away.  This  year,  by  the  middle  dians,  who  led  the  famous  Geronimo- 
of  May,  the  shipments  to  Germany,  campaign,  have  shown  a  disposition 
France,and  England, aggregated  some  to  enlist.  They  have  made  rapid  pro- 
$25,500,000.  gress  in  the  ways  of  civilization.     Ger- 

The  causes  of  the  present  movement  onimo  himself,  whose  name  was  for 
are  to  be  found  in  the  payment  of  the  years  a  source  of  terror  in  the  West,. 
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now  takes  a  regular  and  prominent  riculture,  to  be  conducted  by  a  special 
part  in  Christian  work.  Bureau.  This  important  step  will  tend 

The  number  of  vacancies  in  the  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  agricul- 
grade  of  Second  Lieutenant,  is  con-  tural  classes,  who  are  specially  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  number  of  cerned  with  the  natural  phenomena 
graduates  in  this  year's  West  Point  which  will  constitute  the  subject-mat- 
class;  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  ter  of  the  investigations  of  the  new 
fill  the  vacancies  from  among  the  non-  Bureau;  and  it  was  with  this  purpose 
commissioned  officers,  and  also,  in  in  view  that  the  step  was  taken, 
some  instances,  from  among  civilians,  Professor  Mark  W.  Harrington,  Pro- 
particularly  sons  of  officers.  Prefer-  fessor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University 
ence  will  be  given  the  former,  though  of  Michigan,  editor  of  the  American  Me- 
the  President  is  of  the  opinion  that  teorological  Journal,  has  been  selected 
opportunities  to  enter  the  service  as  chief  of  the  Bureau.  The  new  chief, 
should  be  given  the  sons  of  Army  of-  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Rusk> 
ficers,  who  do  not  usually  have  the  will  hereafter  have  charge  of  the  fore- 
advantages  of  a  regular  settled  life,      casting  of  weather,  the  issue  of  storm 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Congress  warnings,  the  display  of  weather  and 
approved  April  14th,  181 8,  a  formal  flood  signals  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
order  was  issued  June  13th,  that  on  ture,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the 
and  after  July  4th,  1891,  the  State  of  gauging  and  reporting  of  rivers,  the 
Wyoming  should  be  represented  by  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  sea- 
an  additional  star  on  the  union  of  the  coast  telegraph  lines,  and  the  collec- 
national  flag.  A  little  over  a  year  tion  and  transmission  of  marine  intel- 
ago,  there  were  only  thirty-eight  stars  ligence  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
on  the  flag ;  but  the  admission  of  and  navigation,  the  reporting  of  tem- 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  perature  and  rainfall  conditions  for 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  increased  the  the  cotton  interests,  the  display  of 
number  to  forty-three.  Idaho  was  ad-  frost  and  cold- wave  signals,  the  dis- 
mitted  on  the  3d  of  July,  1890,  yet  the  tribution  of  the  meteorological  infor- 
additional  star  was  at  once  put  on.  mation  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
Wyoming  was  admitted  on  the  loth  of  and  commerce,  and  the  taking  of  such 
July,  1890.  With  the  Wyoming  star,  meteorological  observations  as  may  be 
which  is  added  to  the  lower  row,  the  necessary  to  establish  and  record  the 
arrangement  will  be  as  follows :  six  climatic  conditions  of  the  country,  or 
rows  of  stars,  the  upper  and  lower  as  are  essential  for  the  proper  execu- 
rows  containing  eight  each,  the  four  tion  of  the  foregoing  duties. 

intermediate  rows  seven  each,  total  ^.._  ,^,,^,  .^.^ 

44  stars.  THE  INDIANS. 

_  _  Reports  from  the  Army  officers  sta- 

THE  NEW  WEATHER  BUREAU.      tioned  in  the  localities  disturbed  by 

On  June  30th,  the  work  of  transfer-  the  recent  Indian  outbreak,  state  that 

ring  the  Weather  Bureau  from  the  the  general  effect  of  the  trouble  has 

Department  of  War  to  that  of  Agri-  been  bad.     It  has  left  the  people  in  a 

culture  was  practically  accomplished,  state  of  unrest.      From  past  experi- 

and  the  new  Bureau  was  to  come  into  ence,  they  have  not  placed  full  reliance 

formal  existence  July  ist.  on  the  recent  enactments  of  Congress, 

Before  that  date,  it  had  existed  for  though  their  confidence  has  been  to 

years  as  part  of  the  Signal  Service  of  some  extent  strengthened  by  the  car- 

the  United  States  Army.     It  was  evi-  rying  out  of  the  agreement  as  to  their 

dent  that  there  was  no  real  connection  rations. 

between  army  signalling  and  weather  The  Civil  Service  rules  have  recent- 
forecasting,  so  that  the  last  Congress  ly  been  extended  to  the  classification 
separated  the  two  systems.  It  was  of  school  superintendents,  their  assist- 
provided  that  the  signal  service  should  ants,  school  teachers,  physicians,  and 
continue  as  a  branch  of  the  Army,  but  matrons  in  the  Indian  Service.  This 
that  the  weather  forecasting  should  be  is  a  step  toward  divorcing  the  Indian 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Ag-  Bureau  from  political  influence.   The 
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status  of  the  Indian  Agents  is,  how-   ii,  of  this  type,  is  a  triple-screw  ship 

ever,  unafEected.     The  amendment,  of  7,400  tons,  combining  strong  arma- 

whatever  it  may  portend  in  the  future,  ment  with  complete  protection  against 

at  present  concerns  mainly  the  Indian  light  guns,  and  a  coaling  capacity  suf- 

school  work;  and  the  physician  is  the  iicient  to  carry  her  around  the  world 

only  Agency  employee  brought  under  without  renewing  her  supply.    In  the 

the  range  of  its  provisions.  event  of  a  crisis,  it  is  the  opinion  of 

Secretary  Tracy  that  the  brunt  of  the 

THE  NAVY.  ggjjj  ^ould  have  to  be  borne  by  the 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  above  six  battle-ships  and  cruisers. 

carrying  out  the  policy  of  placing  the       The  growth  of  a  Naval  Reserve,  to 

American  Navy  on  a  footing  equiva-  bear  to  the  Navy  the  same  relation 

lent  to  that  of  the  other  navies  of  the  which  the  Militia  bears  to  the  Army, 

world,  and  commensurate  with   the  is  watched  with  interest.     The  first 

importance  of  the  interests  it  is  de-  naval  battalion  was  mustered  in,  about 

signed  to  protect.     Congress  has,  in  a  year  ago,  in  Massachusetts,  and,  it 

the  most  practical  way  possible,  de-  is  hoped,  will  prove  the  germ  of  a 

clared  itself  in  favor  of  this  policy;  fully  organized  naval  militia  in  every 

lake-shore  and  sea-coast  State  in  the 

Union, 

Not  only  in  Indian  affairs,  but  also  in 
Naval  affairs,  is  the  attempt  now  be- 
ing made  to  apply  the  principles  of 
Civil  Service  Reform.  The  system 
of  patronage  has  been  a  great  evil  in 
the  Navy  Yards,  and  Secretary  Tracy 
proposes  to  remove  it.  The  scheme 
will  need  Congressional  action  for  its 
confirmation.  It  aims  at  three  things: 
ist,  free  and  open  competition;  2d, 
employment  upon  grounds  of  merit, 
to  be  determined  by  non-partisan  ex- 
^  .^m^y  perts  engaged  in  and  responsible  for 

THE  NAVv.  the  work  ;  and,  3d,  absolute  publicity 

in  every  detail.  Efficiency  and  worth 
and  it  has  made  extensive  appropria-  are  to  be  made  the  only  tests  of  Navy 
tions.  The  Navy  Department  is  at  Yard  employment. 
present  engaged  in  constructing  some  At  a  trial,  made  April  id,  on  Long 
twenty-five  vessels.  The  three  coast-  Island  Sound,  the  new  gunboat  "  Ben- 
line  battle-ships  authorized  last  sum-  nington  "  at  last  succeeded  in  develop- 
mer,  have  been  christened  the  "  Indi-  ing  a  little  more  than  the  required 
ana,"  the  "  Massachusetts,"  and  the  horse-power  of  3,400.  The  report  of 
"Oregon,"  For  pure  offensive  and  the  Naval  Engineer  experts  on  the 
defensive  purposes,  these  vessels  are  trial  board,  shows  that  the  vessel  ex- 
the  most  important  addition  yet  made  ceeded  the  necessary  limit  by  36.09 
to  the  Navy.  They  combine  a  mod-  units.  Her  builders,  N.  F.  Palmer  & 
erate  draft,  suitable  to  American  har-  Co.,  are  thus  entitled  to  a  premium 
bors,  with  the  most  powerful  guns  of  $3,600,  besides  having  the  credit 
and  the  heaviest  armor.  of  combining  with  all  the  other  quali- 

There  are  two  types  of  commerce-  fications  in  vessels  of  the  same  class, 
destroyers.  One  of  these  is  represent-  a  higher  rate  of  speed.  On  May  7th. 
edbytlie"New York, "which combines  the  vessel  was  accepted  by  Secretary 
coal  capacity,  armament,  protection,  Tracy,  subject  to  a  reserve  to  insure 
and  such  speed  as  to  be  able  to  over-  completion;  and,  on  June  20,  she  was 
take  95  per  cent  of  all  naval  or  mer-  put  into  commission  at  the  Brooklyn 
cantile  vessels  afloat.  The  other  type.  Navy  Yard  with  the  usual  official  cere- 
of  which  there  will  be  two  examples,  mony.  She  has  been  placed  in  charge 
is  novel  in  its  character.     Cruiser  No.  of  Commander  Royal  B.  Bradford. 
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The  recent  total  destruction  of  the  was  retired  from  the  command  of  the 
powerful  Chilian  insurgent  iron-clad  New  York  Naval  Station.  He  had 
"  Blanco  Encalada  "  by  means  of  a  served  on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy 
torpedo,  has  aroused  great  interest  in  for  nearly  forty-five  years.  His  flag, 
this  mode  of  warfare,  the  possibilities  blue  with  two  white  stars,  had  been 
of  which  had  been  a  matter  of  doubt  flying  from  the  flagstaff  of  the  "  Ver- 
and  speculation.  The  "  Whitehead  "  moot "  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  ; 
torpedoes  are  used  in  Chili,  and  they  but  at  noon  on  the  day  mentioned,  it 
are  the  best  yet  produced.  One  hun-  was  saluted  by  a  battery  of  thirteen 
dred  of  them  are  being  made  for  the  guns,  and  then  hauled  down.  In  this 
use  of  the  American  Navy.  way  the  retirement  was  officially  an- 

On  May  i8th,  the  testing  of  the  ac-  nounced. 
curacy  of  the  guns  of  the  dynamite  The  trial  by  court-martial  of  Lieu- 
cruiser"Vesuvius"wasbegunin  lower  tenant  Commander  George  A.  Bick- 
Chesapeake  Bay.  For  three  days  the  nell,  upon  the  charge  of  "  suffering 
testing  was  continued.  The  Naval 
Board  has  reported  in  effect  that  the 
trial  was  not  a  success,  and  has  sug- 
gested another  trial  after  a  partial  re- 
construction of  the  guns  so  as  to  im- 
prove the  air-vaive  arrangements.  As 
to  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  vessel 
for  offensive  purposes,  no  conclusion 
could  be  formed,  through  lack  of  suf- 
ficient data.  During  the  test,  three 
shots  were  fired  at  a  target  towed  by 
the"Cushing"at  a  speed  of  ten  knots 
across  the  line  of  fire,  the  "  Vesuvius  " 
steaming  seventeen  knots.  One  of 
these  would  iiave  struck  a  vessel.  It 
might  be  noted  that  the  projectiles 
containing  the  dynamite  charge,  are 
fired  by  means  of  compressed  air, 
from  pneumatic  tubes  which  have  a 

fixed  position  in  the  vessel.  The  rbar-abwrai-  bhaihb,  ukitkd  states  navy. 
range  is  regulated  by  the  pressure  of  the  sloop-of-war  '  Galena  '  and  the 
air.  The  fixed  position  of  the  tubes  navy  tug  'Nina'  to  be  stranded 
makes  aiming  somewhat  slow,  as  the  through  negligence  "  began  in  Brook- 
projectiles  are  in  all  cases  sent  in  the  lyn,  April  29.  This  officer  command- 
direction  of  the  vessel's  keel,  and,  in  ed  the  "Galena,"  which  vessel  was. 
order  to  make  the  slightest  variation  proceedingin  towof  the  "Nina"  from 
in  aim,  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the  po-  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  to  Ports- 
sition  of  the  entire  vessel.  mouth  Navy  Yard,  when,  on  the  night 

Naval  officers  are  generally  opposed  of  March  13,  both  vessels  went  ashore 
to  the  use  of  dynamite  as  ammunition,  at  Gay  Head  in  a  heavy  storm  and 
It  is  looked  upon  as  revolutionary'  to  dense  fog.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  naval  profession.  It  is  also  con-  two  new  boilers  on  the  deck  of  the 
sidered  dangerous  to  handle,  owing  to  "  Galena,"  there  was  considerable  de- 
its  liability  to  explode  on  slight  con-  viation  in  her  compass,  which  might 
cussion ;  yet  this  danger  may  be  ob-  have  been  corrected  by  comparison 
viatedb}' keeping  it  at  a  comparatively  with  the  compass  of  the  "Nina."  The 
low  temperature,  at  about  30°  or  40°  officer  was  sentenced  to  a  suspension 
Fahrenheit,  when  it  is  said  to  be  less  fromrankandduty  foroneyear,  onde- 
liable  to  explosion  by  concussion  than  creased  pay.  Lieutenant-Commander 
ordinary  gunpowder.  H.  W.  Lyon,  also,  who  commanded 

On  the  i8th  of  May,  Rear-Admiral  the  "Triana,"  which  was  wrecked  off 
Daniel  Lawrence  Braine  reached  the  Cuttyhunk  on  March  isth,  while  go- 
legal  limit  of  age,  sixty-two  years,  and  ing  to  the  assistance  of  the  "  Galena  '*■ 
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and  "  Nina,"  has  been  tried  by  court-  ican  States.     There  are  only  three 
martial,  but  acquitted.  American -built  vessels  sailing  to  Bra- 

Commander  Reiter,  who,  it  will  be  zil.  Postal  communication  with  those 
remembered,  was  lately  suspended  countries  is  slow  and  irregular.  It  has 
from  command  of  the  "  Ranger,"  for  been  customary  for  the  postmaster  at 
his  connection  with  the  Bamindia  New  York,when  notified  by  the  steam- 
incident  at  San  J osd,  Guatemala,  in  ship  agents  of  the  date  on  which  aves- 
August,  1890,  has  been  detailed  to  sel  would  sail,  to  send  word  to  the 
purely  scientific  duty,  as  Commander  leading  post-offices  of  the  country, 
of  the  "Thetis."  This  vessel  is  not  The  mails  would  then  be  hurried  for- 
011  the  naval  squadron,  and  the  Cora-  ward.  No  American  vessels  of  the 
mander's  present  duties  are  to  com-  first  class  carried  mails  last  year,  and 
plete  a  hydrographic  survey  begun 
by  him  over  a  year  ago. 

THE  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

The  railway  postal  routes  of  the 

United  States  now  cover  some  144,557 

miles.     Last  year  the  transportation 

on  these  routes  aggregated  186,575,384 
miles.  Second  in  the  list  of  nations, 
comes  Germany,  with  a  total  length 
of  24,522  miles,  and  a  transportation 
of  89,368,000  miles.  Besides  the  rail- 
way service,  however,  the  star  and  the 
steam-boat  routes  in  the  United  States 
cover  261,792  miles,  with  an  annual 
transportationof  somethingmorethan 
102,000,000  miles.  The  service  gives 
employment  to  over  90,000  persons. 

In  correspondence  with  foreign  na- 
tions, Germany  stands  first,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States,  which  sent 
90,006,000  pieces  to  foreign  countries 
in  1 890,  a  ten  per  cent  increase  within 

%fri.  -1  il.     •       1.        i  "ON.  JOHM  WANAUAKER.  POSTUASTER-GENERAL, 

When  we  consider  that  about  70,- 
000,000  of  these  pieces  were  carried  by  only  one  of  the  second  class  did  so. 
foreign  vessels,  the  increasing  interest  Eighteen  were  of  the  third  class.  All 
in  the  Postal  Subsidy  Act  passed  by  the  trans- Atlantic  mail  was  carried  by 
the  last  Congress  can  be  readily  un-  vessels  of  foreign  register.  The  col- 
derstood.  In  our  last  number  {p.  145),  ony  of  New  Zealand  has  been  paying 
we  referred  to  this  act,  and  pointed  8400,000  a  year  for  the  carriage  of  its 
out  the  prospective  stimulation  to  mails  across  the  Pacific,  while  the 
American  shipping  interests,  which  United  States,  for  the  same  service, 
would  result  from  it.  Already  its  re-  has  been  paying  only  $50,000.  Com- 
sults  are  being  felt.  munication   between   San   Francisco 

For  years  the  status  of  the  American  and  China  has  been  kept  up  by  one 
marine  had  been  low,  as  is  shown  by  second-classand  two  third-class  Amer- 
the  fact  that  there  are  only  fourteen  ican  vessels;  while  only  two  vessels, 
American  steam-ship  lines  upon  the  both  of  the  third  class,  ply  between 
ocean,  employing  altogether  forty-five  Sau  Francisco  and  Australia, 
steamers,  of  which  only  four  are  trans-  However,  the  new  law  removes  the 
Atlantic  vessels,  and  they  do  not  carry  stigma  of  neglect.  Arrangements  are 
any  mail.  There  is  none  between  New  now  being  made,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
York  and  Jamaica.  The  Government  for  the  construction  of  several  first- 
has  not  a  single  line  of  contract  steam-  class  vessels  for  the  trade  to  China 
ers  running  to  any  of  the  South  Amer-  and  Austr^ia.     The  line  running  be- 
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tween  Tampa,  Florida,  and  Kingston,  ject  of  which  is  the  advancement  of 
Jamaica,  is  being  strengthened.  The  industrial  inventions,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  and  Brazil  Mail  Steam-  improvement  of  the  American  patent 
ship  Company  has  already  consulted  system. 

with  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  Previous  to  .1837,  some  10,000  pat- 
regarding  their  line  now  running  to  ents  had  been  issued  in  the  United 
Brazil.  And,  at  the  session  of  the  In-  States.  The  present  system  of  num- 
ternational  Union  of  Boiler-makers  bering  was  then  introduced,  since 
and  Iron  Ship-builders,  held  in  St.  which  time,  up  to  March  31st  last, 
Paul,  Minnesota,  June  17th  last,  the  444,652  patents  have  been  granted, 
rapid  increase  in  the  membership  of  Between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Union  was  regarded  as  the  natural  these  are  live  patents  to-day.  The 
effect  of  the  Postal  Subsidy  Act,  which  following  figures  may  be  found  inter- 
seemed  to  promise  that  ship-building  esting.  There  are  4,815  patented  de- 
would  rapidly  grow  to  a  position  of  vices  in  car-couplers;  449  in  coffins, 
colossal  importance  among  American  378  in  padlocks,  i,  160  in  grain  binders, 
industries.  1,300  in  harrows.     In  women's  cloth- 

One  important  feature  of  the  admin-  ing,  there  are  515  in  corsets,  269  in 
istration  of  Postmaster-General  Wan-  bustles,  149  in  hoop-skirts.  In  electri- 
amaker,  has  been  the  establishment  cal  devices,  there  are  16,794  patents, 
of  what  are  denominated  "sea  post-  2,168  in  electric  lights.  Bicycle  pat- 
offices,"  /.  ^.,  offices  on  board  sea-going  ents  number  1,655,  while  there  are  635 
vessels,  whose  duty  it  is  to  distribute  styles  of  horse-shoes, 
mails  in  transit,  and  thus  obviate  all  There  are  about  1,755  inventions  by 
delay  in  said  mails  reaching  their-  des-  women.  The  first  was  the  revolving 
tination  after  arrival  at  port.  There  ice-cream  freezer,  invented  in  1843,  by 
are  now  ten  of  these  offices,  on  as  many  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Johnson.  In  1 888,  El- 
different  vessels;  and  the  scheme  len  Eglin,  of  Washington,  was  the  first 
works  very  well.  As  it  is  now,  with  the  colored  woman  to  takeout  a  patent, 
short  experience  the  clerks  have  had,  It  was  for  a  clothes  -  wringer.  The 
very  little  of  the  mail  reaches  New  great  cotton  ^n  originated  in  the 
York  which  is  not  ready  for  immediate  mind  of  the  wife  of  General  Nathan- 
dispatch.  The  saving  of  time,  in  case  of  iel  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island;  but,  ow- 
NewYork  addresses, is  some  six  hours;  ing  to  the  way  in  which  it  would  affect 
while  in  case  of  pieces  directed  to  in-  her  high  social  position,  she  allowed 
land  offices,  the  saving  amounts  some-  Whitney  to  take  out  the  patent, 
times  to  nearly  two  days.  The  ocean  There  are  about  5,000  persons  in 
mail  is  often  very  voluminous.  One  the  United  States  who  make  a  regu- 
of  the  offices  lately  delivered  at  New  lar  business  of  inventing. 
York  91,415  letters.  Passengers  are  The  difference  between  an  Ameri- 
allowed  to  mail  their  Correspondence  can  and  an  English  patent,  is  that  the 
as  they  would  on  land.  United  States  former  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  own- 
stamps  being  used  on  the  out-bound  ership;  while  the  latter  is  simply  a 
trips.  registration  which  gives  a  right  of 

T.«».  »A'««T-..T'««  r^»-%T^T<^T^TTA»  eutry  to  thc  courts,  whcrc  the  patcntcc 

THE  PATENT  CENTENNIAL.         ^as  to  prove  his  case.     On  the  Conti- 

The  centennial  celebration  of  the  nent,  the  English  system  is  generally 
passage  of  the  law  which  is  the  foun-  followed,  though  in  Germany,  the  in- 
dation  of  the  American  patent  system,  f  ringer  of  a  patent  may  be  criminally 
was  formally  opened  by  President  prosecuted.  The  annual  tax  levied  on 
Harrison,  in  Washington,  April  8th.  foreign  patents  makes  it  costly  to  keep 
The  foundation  principle  of  the  patent  them  up.  It  is  said  that  the  telephone 
system  is  the  legal  recognition  of  a  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  inventions 
property  right  in  the  fruit  of  one's  in  the  cash  returns  it  brings, 
own  genius.     One  result  of  the  recent    _  _ 

celebration  has  been  the  organization    THE  NEW  COURTS  OF  APPEALS. 

of  "  The  American  Association  of  In-  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
ventors  and  Manufacturers,"  the  ob-  States  has  long  been  so  burdened  with 
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business  that  its  docket  is  far  behind,  tains  nearly  one-half  of  the  urban  pop- 
To  put  an  end  to  the  strain,  the  last  ulation  of  the  country,  while  the  North 
Congress  provided  for  nine  United  Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions 
States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  to  be  contain  nearly  five-sixths  of  it. 
located  in  various  parts  of  the  country,       In  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
which  should  hear  a  large  share  of  the  and  New  York,  the  numerical  increase 
cases  heretofore  brought  to  the  Su-  in  the  urban  element  is  greater  than 
preme  Court,  and  thus  relieve  it  of  its  the  increase  of  the  total  population, 
burden.     The  new  courts  were  for-  so  that  in  these  States  the  rural  popu- 
mally  organized  on  June  i6th,  by  the  lation  has  actually  diminished, 
several  Supreme  J udfges.   The  Judges       In  the  South  Atlantic  and  South 
of  the  new  Appellate  Courts  will  not  Central  divisions,  the  proportion  of  ur- 
be  appointed  until  next  December,  as  ban  population  is  comparatively  small, 
the  appointments  require  the  confir-  being  less  than  thirteen  per  cent, 
mation  of  the  Senate.  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  urban 

-TMt?  CT  irircxTTn  /^DXTorro  element  in  the  Western  division  in 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS.  jg^^  Constituted  29.74  per  cent  of  the 

A  monument  of  gray  limestone  has  whole  population,  while  in  1880  it  con- 
been  erected  by  the  Chicago  Herald  stituted  23.97  per  cent.  It  has  there- 
to mark  the  present  centre  of  popula-  fore  gained  somewhat  more  rapidly 
tion  of  the  United  States.  A  similar  than  the  total  population, 
thing  was  done  in  18 10,  when  the  cen-  There  are  2,781  counties  in  the 
tre  was  several  miles  northwest  of  United  States.  In  405  of  these  there 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  centre  of  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  popu- 
population  has  moved  westward  at  lation  since  1880,  as  against  a  decrease 
about  forty-five  miles  every  decade,  in  138  counties  during  the  preceding 
Its  location  each  decade  since  1790  is  decade.  There  has  been  an  increase 
as  follows :  In  1790,  23  miles  east  of  in  Southern  California,  nearly  all  of 
Baltimore;  in  1800,  18  miles  west  of  Washington  and  Montana,  a  large  part 
Baltimore;  in  18 10, 45  miles  northwest  of  Idaho,  all  Wyoming,  North  Dakota, 
by  west  of  Washington;  in  1820,  16  and  Oklahoma,  part  of  New  Mexico, 
miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Va. ;  in  1 830,  nearly  all  Western  Texas,  a  large  part 
19  miles  west  by  south  west  of  Moore-  of  Western  and  Southern  Kansas, 
field,  W.  Va.;  in  1840,  16  miles  south  nearly  all  of  Nebraska  and  South  Da- 
of  Clarksburg, W.Va.;  in  1850,  23  miles  kota,  all  of  Northern  Minnesota  and 
southeast  of  Petersburg,  W.  Va.;  in  Wisconsin,  and  nearly  all  of  Northern 
i860,  20  miles  south  of  Chillicothe,  Michigan.  On  the  other  hand  the  de- 
Ohio;  in  1870,  48  miles  east  by  north  crease  begins,  at  the  East,  in  Central 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  in  1880,  8  miles  Maine,  and  covers  the  central  parts  of 
west  by  south  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  in  New  Hampshire, Vermont,  New  York, 
1890,  20  xniles  east  of  Columbus,  Ind.  Northern  New  Jersey,  a  large  part  of 
During  the  period,  i860  to  1870,  the  Virginia,  considerable  portions  of  lUi- 
location  could  not  be  exactly  deter-  nois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
mined,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  tucky,  Eastern  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and 
getting  a  reliable  census  in  the  South.  Southern  Michigan. 

The  density  of  population  and  the  The   general   principle  governing 

annual  rainfall  have  a  mutual  ratio,  these  changes  is  mdicated  as  follows: 

the  former  increasing  most  rapidly  in  ..The  first  symptom  of  approaching  change 

districts  with  a  moderate  temperature  consists  in  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  increase, 

and  rainfall,  such  as  the  prairie  States  or  it  may  be  an  absolute  decrease  of  popula- 

between  Texas  and  Dakota.  tion.    This  is  followed  or  accompanied  by 


tal  population.    In  1880,  it  was  11,318,-  tion  at  an  accelerating  rate. 

547,  or  22.57  per  cent.     During  the  last  •*  Southern  New  England,  together  with 

century  the  proportion  has  increased  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  York  Pennsylvania,  and  New 

i?*.^**,  /-.-  4-^\.^  ,«  *N^^  ^^«4.  Jersey,  have  passed  through  these  stages. 

^^"^  H^  ^^t?  V.^  P^^  ^^i^.^-.  .  and  fiave  now^reached  that  stage  in  which 

ine  JNortn  Atlantic   division   con-  commerce  and  manufactures  are  thoroughly 
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established  and  constitute  the  leading  indus- 
tries. The  people,  to  a  large  extent,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  country  and  are  grouped 
in  cities  and  towns.  The  population  is  now 
increasing  rapidly  under  the  stimulus  of 
profitable  occupations.  The  central  parts  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  New 
York,  however,  are  still  in  the  transition 
stage,  and  are  not  gaining  in  population. 

"  In  the  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Vir- 
fi^inia,  the  community  is  in  a  transition  stage 
from  agricultural  to  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  rich  lands  of  the  further  Western 
States  are  drawing  their  farmers  away  to 
reap  larger  profits,  while  other  industries 
have  not  yet  attained  such  a  footing  as  to 
attract  or  retain  population  in  their  places. 
The  condition  of  things  now  prevailing  in 
these  States  was  suggested  bv  the  Census  of 
1880,  when  Ohio  was  seen  to  be  in  this  tran- 
sition stage.  Since  then  this  transition  wave 
has  extended  westward  across  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  well  into  Iowa. 

•*  As  a  whole,  the  plains  and  the  cordiller- 
an  region  have  been  peopled  rapidly,  especi- 
ally in  the  northern  portions.  It  is  this  region, 
which,  by  virtue  of  its  virgin  soil,  cheap  land, 
and  easy  tillage,  has  reduced  the  profits  of 
Eastern  agriculture,  and  has  thus  drawn  so 
heavily  upon  the  farming  population  of  the 
Eastern  States.  The  rich  mineral  deposits 
of  Montana  and  Arizona  have  also  been  large- 
ly instrumental  in  drawing  population  to  this 
region. 

"  In  Colorado,  the  era  of  mining  specula- 
tion is  over,  and  the  floating  population  which 
covered  her  mountains  ten  years  ago  has  de- 
parted, in  the  main ;  while  the  lack  of  water 
for  irrigating  purposes  in  Nevada,  and  the 
low  ebb  of  her  mining  interests,  have  caused 
a  general  diminution  of  population.'* 

With  regard  to  public  school  finan- 
ces, the  following  table  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  States  under  considera- 
tion: 

Number  of 

pupils 
enrolled. 

Arkansas 223,071 

California 221,756 

Connecticut 126,505 

Idaho i4>3ii 

Kansas 399.322 

Louisiana 124,370 

New  Hampshire 59.813 

North  Carolina 325,861 

Vermont 65,608 

Washington 55.432 

There  has  been  a  great  increase,  in 
the  past  decade,  in  the  production  of 
coal  in  the  United  States.  Returns 
so  far  indicate  that  the  total  output 
of  bituminous  coal  for  1889  exceeded 
79,000,000  tons;  while  that  of  anthra- 
cite was  about  51,000,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  out- 
put of  bituminous  coal,  in  short  tons, 

VOU  I— ao. 


and  the  value  thereof,  in  four  States 
between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  in  1879  and  1889 : 


/^  Tons, 

Illinois 6,115,377 

Ohio 9.008,505 

Indiana 1,454,327 

Michigan 100,800 

j88q.  Tons, 

Illinois 12,104,272 

Ohio 9.976,787 

Indiana 2,845,057 

Michigan 67,431 


Value, 

•8.779»832 

7.719.667 

2,150,258 

224,500 

Value, 
$11,755,203 
9.355.400 
2,887.352 

115.OII 


Total  ex^ 

penditures 

per  capita. 

u 

57 

23 

08 

16 

79 

II 

76 

12 

45 

5 

67 

13 

62 

2 

20 

10 

52 

17  03 

Of  these  States,  Michigan  shows  a 
decrease,  owing  to  competition  of  the 
mines  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
price  was  considerably  lower  in  1889 
than  in  1879.  The  coal  area  of  Illinois 
is  37,000  square  miles;  of  Ohio,  10,000; 
of  Indiana  and  Michigan,  7,000  each. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in 
lumber  production  and  allied  indus- 
tries, in  the  ^eat  lumbering  States 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota. The  aggregate  increase  of  "  mill 
products,"  as  compared  with  1880,  is 
29.66  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  75.92 
per  cent  in  value;  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  hands  employed  is 
138.49  per  cent,  and  in  wages  paid 
141.26  per  cent.  The  disproportion 
between  increase  in  quantity  and  value 
is  due  to  the  unusual  development  of 
finishing  and  manufacturing  at  the 
point  of  original  production.  The 
total  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
milling  in  the  above  States  in  1880, 
was  $65,855,632;  in  1890,  $223,386,607. 
The  six  principal  lumber  producing 
cities  in  order  are  as  follows : 


IniS9i>, 

X.  Bay  City.  Mich. 

2.  Muskegon,  Mich. 

3.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4.  Saginaw,  Mich. 

5.  Manistee,  Mich. 

6.  Menominee,  Mich. 


In  181J0, 

X.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
a.  Menominee,  Mich. 

3.  Muskegon,  Mich. 

4.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

5.  Osnkosh.  Wis. 

6.  La  Cro&se,  Wis. 


The  production  of  white  pine  lum- 
ber at  the  mouth  of  the  Saginaw  Riv- 
er, Michigan,  still  ranks  first,  as  it  did 
in  1880. 

The  total  capital  invested  in  tim- 
bered lands  in  the  above  States  is  as 
follows : 

Michigan $45,586,478 

Wisconsin 34,003,044 

Minnesota 5,791,924 


Total $85,381,446 

In  the  production  of  sandstone,  in- 
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eluding  bluestone,  Ohio  is  still  ahead,  sey  makes  the  best  showing  in  pro- 
New  York  comes  second ;  Pennsyl-  portion  to  its  size.  Floral  establish- 
vania,  third.  Colorado  was  sixteenth  ments  are  found  in  every  State  and 
in  1879,  but  now  stands  fourth.  Con-  Territory  except  Idaho,  Nevada,  In- 
necticut  ranked  third  in  1879,  but  now  dian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma.  There 
stands  fifth.  These  five  States  put  are  965  State  and  local  floral  societies, 
out  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total  pro-  besides  the  society  of  American  Flor- 
duction,  though  forty  States  and  Ter-  ists.  There  are  358  horticultural  so- 
ritories  have  quarries  in  operation,  cieties;  and  to  these  different  societies 
The  bluestone,  on  account  of  its  ex-  and  the  influence  of  the  agricultural 
treme  hardness,  is  used  for  flagging,  and  horticultural  press,  is  due  the 
sidewalks,  curbing,  and  other  purposes  growth  in  taste  for  flowers  and  their 
to  which  the  other  kinds  of  sandstone  culture, 
cannot  profitably  be  applied.  acita 

Returns  concerning  irrigation  show  ALASKA. 

that  the  proportion  of  arid  lands  which  The  civilized  world  will  be  indebted 
can  be  reclaimed  is  probably  much  for  extended  knowledge  of  Alaska,  to 
smaller  than  has  been  thought,  the  the  members  of  the  exploring  expe- 
main  difficulty  being  an  insufficient  dition  sent  out  in  May,  1890,  by  Messrs. 
and  unsteady  supply  of  running  water.  Arkell  and  Harrison,  the  proprietors 
In  large  parts  of  Arizona  and  New  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper, 
Mexico,  those  rivers  which  would  be  It  was  for  a  time  reported  that  Mr. 
valuable,  flow  for  a  great  portion  of  E.  H.  Wells,  the  leader,  and  three  of 
their  course  hundreds  of  feet  below  his  party  had  perished  in  the  interior 
the  surface  of  the  lands  which  need  of  Alaska;  but,  after  a  record  of  terri- 
irrigation.  ble  privation  and  thrilling  adventure, 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  falling  off  they  have  at  last  returned  safe  and 
in  population  in  Iowa  and  Kansas,  sound.  On  May  6th,  1890,  they  left 
the  two  great  Prohibition  States.  Ten  the  Pacific  coast  to  cross  the  Chilkat 
years  ago,  Iowa  was  growing  more  Mountains  by  a  hitherto  untrodden 
rapidly  than  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  or  route.  The  party  were  the  first  to 
Missouri;  but  her  percentage  of  gain  descend  the  further  side  of  the  range, 
during  the  last  decade  has  been  only  A  large  lake  was  discovered,  named 
17.68;  while  that  of  Missouri  has  been  "  Lake  Arkell,"  the  main  reservoir  of 
23.56;  of  Illinois,  24.32,  and  of  Wiscon-  the  Tahk  River,  and  claimed  by  the 
sin,  28.24;  and  the  percentage  of  gain  party  to  be  the  source  of  the  Yukon 
in  Kansas  has  fallen  from  173.35  ^^*  River.  The  main  party  for  a  long 
tween  1870  and  1880,  to  43.27  in  the  time  explored  Lake  Arkell,  while  two 
last  ten  years.  These  phenomena  are  of  the  men  explored  the  Altsek  River, 
still  wanting  an  adequate  explanation.  A  long  journey  into  the  interior  was 
Iowa  is  on  the  highway  to  the  Far  then  undertaken,  which  resulted  in 
West,  and  has  undergone  no  change  the  careful  mapping  of  an  entirely 
in  soil,  climate,  or  rainfall.  By  some,  unknown  section.  The  total  distance 
the  falling  off  is  attributed  to  the  op-  traveled  must  have  been  about  7,000 
eration  of  the  Prohibition  amendment  miles.  Over  150  men  had,  at  differ- 
to  the  State  Constitution  passed  in  the  ent  times,  been  employed  as  retainers 
year  1882.  by  the  explorers.     Late  in  April  last, 

Floriculture  is  shown  by  the  census  the  party  an-ived  at  Sitka,  whence 
reports  to  be  a  rapidly  growing  in-  they  took  steamer  south, 
dustry.  Over  one-third  of  the  estab-  For  years,  intoxicating  liquors  have 
lishments  have  been  planted  in  the  been  sold  with  impunity  to  the  Alas- 
last  ten  years.  The  whole  number  kan  natives,  by  American  whalers,  who 
in  operation,  June  i,  1890,  was  4,659,  have  made  their  headquarters  at  Hon- 
nearly  1,000  acres  being  under  glass,  olulu,  Hawaii.  This  traffic  has  done 
and  12,161  acres  being  cultivated,  more  than  all  other  causes,  to  demor- 
The  areas  under  glass  ranged  from  alize  the  natives.  This  year,  however, 
60  to  150,000  square  feet.  New  York  the  revenue  cutter  "  Bear  "  has  had 
State  heads  the  list,  though  New  Jer-  strict  orders  to  search  all  whaling  ves- 


sels,  and  to  seize  all  liquor  on  board,  tilleriesof  H.H.Shufeldt&Co.andthe 

exceptasmallsupplyallowedforined-  Calumet  Distilling  Company,  united 

icinal  purposes.  with  the  "Whiskey  Trust."     These 

Another  story  of  suffering  by  ex-  were   the   only  remaining   anti-trust 

filorers  has  been  received.    Four  men,  distilleries  of  any  importance  in  the 

rom  San  Diego,  California,  Snd  Port-  West.   The  sales  of  the  Whiskey  Trust 

land,  Oregon,  went  to  prospect  in  the  last  year  were  44,748,171  gallons,  an 

valley  of  the  Yukon,     Their  provis-  increase  of  4,000,000  gallons  within  a 

ions  gave  out  on  the  homeward  trip,  year,  and  of  9,000,000  gallons  within 

Their  sufferings  from  starvation  were  two  years. 

horrible,  and  were  aggravated  by  the  The  principal  interests  in  the  man- 
clouds  of  mosquitoes  which  they  were  ufacture  of  tobacco  are  now  united  in 
too  weak  to  drive  off.  Two  of  the  the  form  of  a  trust.  The  American 
men  sank  down  and  died.  In  a  terri-  Tobacco  Company,  organized  under 
blestate,  the  survivors  finally  reached  New  Jersey  laws,  and  in  operation 
Chilkat.  about  one  year,  aims  to  concentrate  in 

Baltimore,  Md.,  the  manufacture  of  all 

TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS.  smoking  tobacco.     It  has  a  capital  of 

The  new  Sugar  Trust,  the  result  of  $25,000,000,  and  now  controls  the  fac- 

the  combination  between  the  Spreck-  tories  of  Allen  &  Ginter,  of  Richmond; 

elses  and  the  Havemeyers.  is  to  be  Kinney  Bros.,  of  New  York;   Duke, 

known  as  the  West  Coast  Sugar  Re-  Sons  &  Co.,  of  Durham,  N.  C;  Duke, 

fining  Company;    and  the  arrange-  Sons  &  Co.,  of  New  York;  and  W.  S. 

ment  is  that  while  the  eastern  Amer-  Kimball,  of  Rochester,  with  the  latest 

lean  refinery  is  shut  down,  the  Call-  additions  of  Marburg  Brothers  and  G, 

fomia  refinery  will  be  working,  and  W.  Gail  &  Ax,  of  Baltimore. 

vice  versa.  ctdtvcc 

The  conflict  now  being  waged  be-  STRIKES, 

tween  the  great  Standard  Oil  Trust  The  great  strike  in  the  Connellsville 

and  the  Manhattan  Oil  Company,  is  coke  regions,  begun  early  in  February, 

instructive  as  revealing  the  means  after  over  three  months' continuance, 

sometimes  taken  by  powerful  corpor-  turned  out  tobeagiganticfailure.  The 

ations  to  crush  out  struggling  rivals,  strikers  were  principally  Hungarians, 

The  latter  company  has  important  in-  who  are  the  most  restive  under  legal 

terests  in  the  Ohio  oil  field;  and  it  is  restraint  of  all  the  labor- unionist  ele- 

reported  that  the  Standard  has  been  ments  in  the  country. 

offering  Ohio  oil  to  the  customers  of  The  first  bloodshed  occurred  April 

the  Manhattan,  at  much  less  than  the  ad.    A  party  of  about  450  armed  strik- 

cost  of  production.  ers,returningfromamass-meeting,at- 

On  July  4th,  the  great  Chicago  dis-  tacked  the  telephone  office  at  the  Stan. 
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dard  mine,  near  Morewood, and  cut  the  a  large  band  of  men,  they  returned; 
wires.  On  their  arrival  at  Morewood,  and  a  pitched  battle  took  place  with 
they  demolished  the  windows  of  the  about  300  Hungarian  men  and  women, 
Company's  store,  and  tried  to  break  in  which  a  Hungarian  girl  was  very 
into  the  stables.  As  the  strikers  per-  seriously  wounded.  It  appears  that 
sisted  in  refusing  to  obey  the  com-  after  the  affair  of  April  2d  at  More- 
mand  to  halt,  the  deputies  under  com-  wood,  the  women  took  the  principal 
mand  of  Captain  Loar  fired  upon  them,  part  in  defying  the  deputies.  A  ser- 
killing  seven  outright,  and  wounding  ious  riot  occurred  at  Monarch,  April 
some  fifty  others,  four  of  whom  sub-  23d,  in  which  one  Hungarian  man  and 
sequently  died.  Intense  excitement  woman  were  seriously  injured,  and 
prevailed  throughout  the  coke  region,  the  Sheriff  was  wounded. 
The  militia,  comprising  mainly  two  The  evictions,  however,  continued 
regiments,  the  loth  and  i8th,  the  lat-  in  spite  of  opposition;  and,  by  the  end 
ter  from  Pittsburg,  were  called  out  by  of  April,  the  backbone  of  the  strike 
Governor  Pattison,  in  response  to  an  had  been  practically  broken.  Many 
appeal  from  the  Sheriff  at  the  scene  of  the  strikers  and  their  families  had 
of  the  riot.  For  a  few  days,  work  was  been  reduced  to  great  want,  which 
wholly  paralyzed,  and  the  strikers  compelled  them  to  seek  reinstatement, 
seem  to  have  been  awed  by  the  trag-  On  May  4th,  however,  another  1am- 
ical  outcome  of  their  demonstration,  entable  outbreak  occurred,  in  which 
The  presence  of  the  troops  served  to  a  striker  named  Mahan  was  killed,, 
prevent  an  outbreak,  when,  on  April  and  another  seriously  injured.  At  the 
6th,  an  attempt  was  made  to  resume  Leisenringplant(No.3J,  Superintend- 
the  work.  The  smothered  resentment,  ent  Gray  and  a  posse  01  men  had  gone 
however,  soon  broke  out  afresh.  On  after  two  Hungarians,  who  had  left  the 
the  17th  of  April,  a  band  of  about  100  works,  and  who  had  delayed  their  re- 
attacked  the  Leisenring  plant  (No.  2)  turn.  An  alarm  was  given,  and  the 
of  the  Frick  Coke  Company.  Many  posse  was  followed  by  a  mob  of  about, 
shots  Were  fired,  one  of  the  deputies  200.  No  fighting  occurred  imtil  Ma- 
being  seriously  injured;  but  the  guards  han  rushed  up  and  seized  the  rifle  in 
held  their  ground,  and  the  mob  was  the  hands  of  a  deputy.  The  officer 
compelled  to  retreat.  fired,  and  the  other  deputies  did  the 

From  the  outset  of  the  trouble,  the  same, with  the  result  above  mentioned, 
operators  had  endeavored  to  replace  In  spite  of  the  heavy  importations, 
the  strikers  with  imported  laborers,  of  outside  labor,  mainly  Italian,  the 
Their  efforts  were  to  a  large  extent  executive  board  of  the  strikers,  on  May^ 
successful;  and  it  was  to  this  policy  7th,  resolved  to  continue  the  strike  six 
that  the  final  collapse  of  the  strike  weeks  longer.  They  fought,  however, 
was  due.  The  various  meetings  held  a  losing  battle,  as  numerous  defections, 
by  the  union  leaders  to  induce  the  men  from  their  ranks  continued.  Still  their 
at  work  to  quit,  had  little  effect,  the  leaders  persisted ;  and,  in  a  convention 
result  being  an  increasing  dissatisfac-  in  which  every  district  was  represent- 
tion  among  the  strikers,  who  were  ed.  May  19th,  they  voted  to  remain  out 
peremptory  in  their  demands  upon  to  a  man. 

their  leaders  that  those  at  work  should  By  the  last  week  in  May,  the  major- 
be  brought  out.  The  coke  companies  ity  of  the  plants  were  in  operation,  and 
were  persistent  in  their  efforts  to  cause  with  nearly  their  full  complement  of 
work  to  be  resumed;  and  their  deter-  men.  The  strikers  swarmed  to  the 
mined  attitude  was  evidenced  by  the  offices  for  work;  but,  as  a  general  thing, 
wholesale  evictions  of  the  families  of  the  leaders  and  committee  men  who 
strikers  throughout  the  region.  applied,  did  so  in  vain.     More  homes- 

Some  of  these  eviction  scenes  were  have  been  broken  upbythis  strike  than 
attended  with  great  excitement,  and  by  any  that  have  preceded  it  in  the 
even  bloodshed.  On  April  2  2d,  the  coke  regions;  and  hundreds  of  families 
officers  at  Adelaide  were  overpowered  have  been  reduced  to  hopeless  desti- 
by  the  strikers  and  driven  away.  Af-  tution.  Every  week  of  the  struggle 
ter  being  reinforced  by  the  Sheriff  and  caused  a  loss  of  about  $150,000  in. 
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wages,  while  the  loss  to  the  companies  28,  at  the  New  Castle  coal  mines,  near 
through  continued  idleness  and  neg-  Franklin,  Washington,  in  which  two 
lect  has  been  incalculable.  The  av-  persons  were  killed,  and  seven  wound- 
erage  weekly  shipments  from  the  Con-  ed,  including  two  women.  The  Ore- 
nellsville  district  during  the  strike,  gon  Improvement  Company  had  tried 
were  reduced  from  8,000  to  between  to  replace  the  white  miners,  who  were 
200  and  300  cars.  on  strike,  with  negroes.  A  riot  en- 
May  day  witnessed  numerous  strikes  sued,  with  the  result  indicated.  The 
throughout  the  country.  Between  fight  lasted  half  an  hour,  over  100 
5,000  and  6,000  railroad  miners  of  the  shots  being  fired.  Order  is  maintained 
Pittsburg  district  in  Pennsylvania  only  by  the  presence  of  armed  guards, 
stopped  work,  pending  the  settlement  In  April,  a  strike  occurred  among 
of  the  question  of  wages.  It  was  the  drivers  and  conductors  of  the  De- 
a^eed  to  accept  a  differential  rate  of  troit  City  Railway  Company.  The 
nme  cents  between  the  Pittsburg  and  men  demanded  two  things,  ist,  a  time 
Ohio  districts,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  schedule  granting  a  ten-hour  day;  and 
The  great  majority  of  the  1 2,000  min-  2d,  a  recognition  of  their  right  to  form 
ers  in  the  Hocking  and  Sunday  Creek  a  union,  and  to  be  treated  with  as  a 
Valleys,  Ohio,  also  quit  work;  but  the  corporate  body,  instead  of  personally 
difficulty  in  Ohio  was  immediately  as  before.  Their  deman<&  were  at 
settled,  the  men  resuming  work  at  last  first  refused,  and  serious  rioting  took 
year's  prices,  on  a  basis  of  seventy  place.  For  a  week  the  traffic  was  im- 
cents  for  pick  mining  in  the  Hocking  peded,  and,  for  about  two  days,  en- 
Valley,  the  scale  for  machine  mining  tirely  stopped.  Large  mobs  of  rioters 
being  left  open  for  future  adjustment,  tore  up  the  track  in  various  places,  and 
In  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  notably  in  others  smashed  the  few  cars  which  the 
Iowa,  mining  strikes  took  place.  In  company  succeeded  in  running.  Even- 
the  Illinois  and  Iowa  districts  the  tually,by  the  intervention  of  the  May- 
question  at  issue  concerned  the  eight-  or  of  Detroit,  the  matters  in  dispute 
hour  day.  were  referred  to  arbitration,  and  traffic 
There  was  no  concerted  national  was  immediately  resumed.  Thearbi- 
movement,  as  had  been  expected,  for  trators  practically  awarded  in  favor  of 
a  general  eight-hour  labor  day,  though  the  men,  who  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
isolated  instances  of  agitation  occur-  public  throughout  the  strike.  In  ad- 
red.  In  Chicago,  a  demonstration  took  dition  to  the  general  granting  of  their 
place,  in  which  nearly  every  trades  specific  demands,  the  men  received  an 
union  except  the  bricklayers',  which  advance  in  wages.  A  similar  strike, 
had  already  been  granted  an  eight-  accompanied  by  similar  disturbances, 
hour  day,  was  represented.  It  was  occurred  at  Grand  Rapids  the  foUow- 
peaceable  throughout.     In  Pittsburg,  ing  month. 

the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  stone-  wnT  aot  i?  r«i>Tiuri?c 

masons  began  their  long  threatened  NOTABLE  CRIMES, 

eight-hour  strike.  In  St.  Louis,  the  On  April  9th,  the  Federal  Grand 
carpenters  and  joiners  secured  an  ad-  Jury  at  Chicago  began  the  investiga- 
vance  from  35  to  40  cents  an  hour,  tion  against  George  J.  Gibson  of  Pe- 
Two  years  ago  they  had  won  the  eight-  oria.  Secretary  of  the  Whiskey  Trust, 
hour  day.  On  May  4th  the  union  cigar-  who  had  been  indicted  in  February, 
makers  of  Chicago  went  out  on  strike  by  the  Cook  County  Grand  Jury,  on 
for  an  advance  in -wages.  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to  destroy  with 

The  general  results,  so  far  as  reach-  dynamite  the  anti-trust  distillery  of 
ed  in  all  these  strikes,  are  that  the  H.  H.  Shufeldt  &  Co.  Another  in- 
smaller  employers  have  conceded  the  dictment  was  brought  in.  The  first 
demands,  while  the  larger  ones  have  count  set  forth  that  Gibson  sought  to 
■not,  the  outcome  being  a  long-contin-  induce  the  Internal  Revenue  officer. 
Tied  and  serious  obstruction,  particu-  Mr.  Dewar,  to  enter  the  cistern  room 
larly  to  building  operations  in  differ-  of  the  distillery  to  blow  it  up;  and 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  the  second  count  alleged  a  violation 

A  serious  outbreak  occurred  June  against  the  United  States,  for  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  spirits  would  have  sley,"  was  in  jail  awaiting  sentence, 
deprived  the  Government  of  certain  pending  completion  of  the  investiga- 
revenue.  This  Federal  indictment,  tionofhisaccountsand  his  transactions 
however,  was  quashed  on  the  8th  of  with  the  Keystone  Bank  of  Philadel- 
June,  by  Judge  Blodgett,  who  held  phia.  He  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
the  opinion  that  the  Federal  statutes  charges  of  loaning  the  public  funds» 
did  not  cover  the  crime.  part  of  them  to  the  defunct  Keystone 

President  John  T.  Hill,  of  the  Ninth  Bank,  of  receiving  interest  on  public 
National  Bank  of  New  York,  died  on  funds,  and  of  speculating  with  public 
March  ist  last.     He  had  long  been  a  funds.     The  total  deficit  is  placed  by 
trusted  official;  but,  on  investigation  the  District  Attorney  at  $553,835.38. 
after  his  death,  it  was  discovered  that 

he  had  robbed  the  bank  to  the  extent  ELECTROCUTION, 

of  $400,000.  He  had  substituted  for  The  issue  in  the  case  of  the  convict- 
this  money,  the  collateral  of  four  es-  ed  murderers  sentenced  to  death  by 
tates  in  New  Jersey,  for  which  he  was  electricity  was  finally  settled  by  a 
trustee.  The  bank  has  made  good  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  ren- 
the  loss  to  the  estates,  and  it  is  still  dered  May  nth.  The  writ  of  habeas 
solvent.  corpus  sought,  was  denied  in   each 

On  April  24th,  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  case.  The  decision  also  settled  the 
Washington,  seven  United  States  sol-  questions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law 
diers  forcibly  entered  the  jail,  taking  providing  capital  punishment,  and  as 
out  a  prisoner  named  A.  J.  Hunt,  to  the  power  of  any  individual  indefi- 
whom  they  lynched.  The  reason  al-  nitely  to  stay  execution  of  sentence, 
leged  was  that  they  heard  that  the  The  Court  intimated  quite  plainly 
prisoner  was  not  liable  to  be  convicted,  that  too  great  a  freedom  had  been 
The  incident  was  an  echo  of  the  New  exercised  in  the  granting  of  appeals, 
Orleans  affair.  After  a  trial  lasting  and  that,  in  the  case  of  J ugiro  at  least, 
three  days,  the  jury  failed  to  convict  the  only  object  in  gomg  to  the  Su- 
any  of  the  soldiers.     Evidence  was  preme  Court  had  been  that  of  delay. 

brought  forward  to  prove  an  alibi  in  A/-/-TTM?KT-rc  am^  i^tdcc 

every  case.     A  court-martial  has  been  accidents  and  i^ires. 

ordered  to  try  Colonel  Charles  E.  A  collision  on  the  Lake  Shore  Rail- 
Compton,  4th  Cavalry,  for  negligence  road,  at  Kipton  Station,  about  forty 
in  failing  to  take  sufficient  precautions  miles  west  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the 
against  the  lynching.  i8th  of  April,  resulted  in  the  death  of 

On  the  31st  of  May,  information  was  six  postal  clerks  and  two  engineers, 
received  of  the  lynching  of  a  negro  On  May  3d,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
named  Hampton,  in  Louisiana.  It  W.  Bothwell,  of  the  Congregational 
appears  that  last  year,  the  negro  had  Church  of  the  Covenant  in  Brooklyn, 
killed  one  of  a  mob  who  had  come  to  died.  On  the  i8th  of  April,  while 
lynch  him  for  hog-stealing.  For  this  laughing  at  the  pranks  of  his  little 
he  was  acquitted ;  but,  on  being  re-  child,  to  whom  he  was  about  to  give 
arrested  for  the  same  crime,  pleaded  some  medicine,  he  had  drawn  the 
guilty  to  avoid  lynching,  and  was  sent  cork  of  the  medicine  bottle  into  his 
to  the  penitentiary.  He  had  served  windpipe.  Every  means  was  tried  to 
his  sentence  out,  and  was  returning  remove  it.  The  operation  of  trachae« 
home,  when  he  was  taken  by  an  armed  otomy  was  at  last  resorted  to,  and  a 
band,  and  burned  to  death.  special   instrument  was  devised  for 

A  train  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  obstruc- 
&  St.  Paul  Railroad  was  wrecked  June  tion  and  drawing  it  out  by  mechanical 
16th,  by  §omeone  placing  a  tie  upon  means.  None  of  these  efforts  was 
the  trestle-work  near  a  bridge  in  the  successful ;  and,  after  a  two  weeks* 
vicinity  of  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa.  Three  struggle,  protracted  by  reason  of  his 
persons  were  killed,  and  many  injured,   magnificent  physique,  the  unfortun- 

At  the  end  of  the  quarter,  ex-City  ate  man  succumbed  from  exhaustion. 
Treasurerof  Philadelphia,  John  Bard-  The  cork  had  been  drawn  far  down 
sley,  known  as  "honest  John  Bard-  into  the  left  bronchial  tube,  and  the 
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membranes  had  partially  closed  above  MARINE  DISASTERS. 
It  owmg  to  mflammation. 

About  June  8,  Lieutenant  Robinson  News  was  received,  April  17,  that 

and  four  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Bear,"  the  British  ship  "  St.  Catharis  "  had 

which  is  now  in  Behring  Sea,  and  Mr.  been  wrecked  off  the  Caroline  Islands, 

W.  C.  Moore,  one  of  the  party  sent  by  and  ninety  persons  drowned ;  and,  a 

the  Geographical  Society  to  explore  week  later,  came  word  of  the  wreck 

Mount  St.  Elias,  were  drowned  while  of  the  British  steamer  "  Helme  Eden" 

trying  to  land  in  Icy  Bay.  on  one  of  the  Leiicenna  Islands.     The 

One  of  the  saddest  accidents  of  the  latter  vessel  sailed  February  2 2d,  from 

quarter  was  the  drowning  of   Fred-  Antwerp  for  China.     Her  crew  were 

erick  Brokaw,  on  June  24,  at  Long  saved. 

Branch,  N.  J.,  while  bravely  attempt-  On  the  15th  of  June,  as  the  sloop- 

ing  to  rescue  a  dressing  maid  from  yacht  "Amelia"  was  returning  to  New 

the  waves.     Both  the  maid  and  her  York  with  a  pleasure  party,  and  when 

heroic   would-be  rescuer  were   lost,  in  the  North  River,  she  was  run  down 

The  parents  of  the  young  man  were  by  the  tug  "  F.  W.  Devoe."     Two  of 

helpless  witnesses  of    the   incident,  the  party  were  drowned. 

Brokaw  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  «^rN««.^  a,.ttv  r<»  ^^^^ 

1892  at  Princeton,  a  prominent  ama-  STORMS  AND  FLOODS. 

teur  athlete,  universally  respected  and  The  quarter  was  ushered  in  by  a 
beloved  for  his  gentle  and  amiable  severe  storm  all  along  the  New  Eng- 
disposition  and  his  genuine  nobility  land  coast,  which  leveled  the  telegraph 
of  character.  wires,  and  did  much  damage  to  ship- 

One  of  the  most  destructive  con-  ping  at  Boston,  at  Hartford,  and  on 
flagrations  since  the  big  fire  of  1871,  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
occurred  in  Chicago  April  12th,  loss  On  May  20th  a  tornado  destroyed 
$750,000.  It  destroyed  the  large  house-  part  of  the  town  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Texas; 
furnishing  establishment  of  John  M.  and,  on  May  2TSt,  several  lives  and 
Smyth,  and  Kohl  &  Middleton*s  Dime  much  property  were  destroyed  by  a 
Museum;  and,  for  a  time,  threatened  terrific  storm  near  Centralia,  Missouri, 
the  business  district  of  the  city.  An  unprecedented  rise  in  the  Red 

Extensive  forest  fires,  early  in  May,  River  occurred  about  June  loth,  far 
ravaged  large  sections  of  Wisconsin,  exceeding  in  volume  the  great  flood 
Pennsylvania,  and  Northern  Michi-  of  1867.  Heartrending  accounts  were 
gan.  received  of  the  havoc  to  life  and  prop- 

On  June  16,  the  most  disastrous  fire  erty  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
ever  known  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  tory.  These  reports  were  shortly  af- 
destroyed  the  business  portion  of  the  terward  followed  by  accounts  of  ter- 
town  of  Sea  Bright.  rible  storms  accompanied  with  very 

.**%TT%T^  ,vwr.*«^T-««  heavy  rainfalls  causing  floods  in  Mis- 

MINING  DISASTERS.  gouri,  Iowa,  Nebraska,    Kansas,   the 

An  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  No.  10  Dakotas,  and  Minnesota.  In  North- 
Colliery,  owned  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  western  Iowa,  the  storm  was  unsur- 
Coal  and  Navigation  Company,  near  passed  in  fury.  The  country  around 
Tamaqua,  Pennsylvania,  on  April  16,  Cherokee  was  cut  off  from  communi- 
caused  the  death  of  three  men.  Five  cation.  One  hundred  houses  of  the 
others  were  seriously  injured.  town  of  Cherokee  and  all  the  bridges 

On  the  7th  of  May,  a  terrific  explo-  across  the  Little  Sioux  River  were 
sion  of  gas  occurred  in  the  Ocean  coal  carried  away  June  23d.  Four  lives 
mines,  near  Clarksburg,  West  Virginia,  were  lost.  Many  other  towns  were 
Four  men  were  instantly  killed.  Thir-  flooded,  in  some  cases  there  being  loss 
ty-seven  of  the  miners  were  rescued,  of  life.  The  deluge  covered  a  terri- 
They  were  in  a  part  of  the  mine  re-  tory  three  counties  in  width  and  five 
mote  from  the  chamber  where  the  gas  in  length  along  the  western  border  of 
was  ignited.  Forty  miners  narrowly  the  State.  The  storm  moved  west- 
escaped,  as  they  were  preparing  to  de-  ward,  becoming  general  throughout 
scend  when  the  explosion  occurred,      the  Northwest,  and  doing  inestimable 
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good  to  crops,  where  it  was  not  too  June  28,  resulting  in  a  tie,  each  side 

heavy.  taking  two  games. 

Following  this  widespread  rainfall,  At  London,  Latham,  the  English 
a  strange  phenomenon  was  witnessed  champion,  defeated  George  Standing 
in  the  sudden  flooding  of  the  Colorado  in  a  well-fought  contest  for  the  pro- 
Desert,  in  San  Diego  County,  the  most  fessional  racket  championship  of  Eng- 
southern  county  of  California.  This  land;  and  H.  Philipson  won  the  ama- 
inland  basin  has  an  area  of  3,000  square  teur  championship  from  P.  Ashworth. 
miles,  and,  at  its  lowest  part,  is  270  Pugilism  has  been  marked  with  a 
feet  below  the  sea  level.  At  the  end  very  large  number  of  new  "battles." 
of  the  quarter,  the  phenomenal  flood-  The  most  important  was  fought  at 
ing  of  the  basin  was  unexplained.  Hoboken,  June  17,  where  Frank  Slav- 
The  newly  formed  lake  was  about  in,  who  had  come  across  the  sea  from 
thirty  miles  long  by  twelve  wide,  with  Australia,  knocked  out  "Jake"  Kil- 
an  average  depth  of  twenty-one  inches,  rain,  the  "  Baltimore  Boy,"  m  the  ninth 
and  was  increasing.  The  water  was  round.  This  proved  to  be  Kilrain's 
supposed  to  come  from  the  overflow  "Waterloo,"  and  relegated  him  to  the 
of  the  Colorado  River,  percolating  second  class.  Another  $10,000  fight 
through  the  sand  hills  bordering  the  had  previously  occurred  at  the  Cali- 
Desert.  fornia  Club,  San  Francisco.     On  May 

QPnwTTMr  ^'^^'  ^  ^^^^^  heavy-weight  battle  be- 

5>ruK  1  iiMu.  tween  Peter  Jackson,  the  colored  Aus- 

Having  successfully  weathered  the  tralian,  and  Jim  Corbett,  of  San  Fran- 
many  storms  which  beset  it  during  cisco,  was  fought  for  four  hours  five 
last  season  and  early  in  this,  its  six-  minutes,  until  both  sparrers  were  too 
teenth  season,  the  National  Baseball  weak  to  strike  an  effectual  blow.  At 
League  is  again  riding  safely  on  the  the  end  of  the  sixty-first  round,  "  no 
high  waves  of  prosperity.  The  Na-  contest "  was  declared.  Andy  Bowen, 
tional  League  opened  the  season  with  the  "  Louisiana  Tornado,"  won  a  great 
its  eight  clubs  in  fine  trim.  These  light-weight  glove  fight  at  New  Or- 
are  the  Bostons,  New  Yorks,  Brook-  leans.  May  19,  against  Billy  Myer,  the 
lyns,  and  Philadelphias  in  the  East;  "  Streator  Cyclone,"  on  a  foul  in  the 
and  the  Chicagos,  Cincinnatis,  Cleve-  twenty- third  round;  and  April  24th, 
lands,  and  Pittsburgs  in  the  West.  Charles  Kemmic,  of  Minneapolis,  won 
Throughout  the  season  the  New  Yorks  the  1 40-pound  championship  of  Amer- 
and  Chicagos  have  played  each  other  ica  by  defeating  James  Scully,  of 
very  closely  for  first  place,  and  have  Woonsocket,R.L,  in  three  rounds.  Ike 
never  at  any  time  been  more  than  a  Weir  was  as  good  as  worsted  by  John- 
few  thousandths  of  one  per  cent  apart,  ny  Griffin,  at  Boston,  April  25  th,  for 
This  closeness  of  the  score  has  im-  the  feather-weight  championship  of 
parted  to  the  game  a  most  welcome  America;  but  the  police  interfered, 
excitement;  and  a  return  of  the  old-  and  caused  a  draw.  At  London,  young 
time  base -ball  fever  is  confidently  Dick  Burge,  of  Newcastle,  captured 
prophesied.  the  light-weight  championship  of  Eng- 

Cricket  has  also  been  revived  as  a  land,  in  a  fight  with  Jem  Carney,  of 
game,  and  has  had  its  prospects  great-  Birmingham,  which  lasted  forty-two 
ly  enhanced.  At  the  University  Club,  minutes.  Carney  showed  his  super- 
Philadelphia,  April  14,  was  organized  iority,  but  lost  on  a  foul, 
the  National  Cricket  League  of  the  Carl  Abs  wrestled  with  Tom  Can- 
United  States.  Delegates  were  pres-  non,  the  American,  for  half  an  hour, 
ent  from  Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  at  Hamburg,  and  succeeded  in  throw- 
York,    Baltimore,    Detroit,  Chicago,  ing  him. 

and  Pittsburg;  and  a  series  of  matches  To  Luther  H.  Cary,  the  noted  East- 
for  the  summer  was  arranged,  which  ern  sprinter,  is  credited  the  most  sen- 
will  quicken  interest  in  the  game.  sational  event  in  the  field  of  athletics 

The  championship  lacrosse  match  during  the  quarter.     He  is  said  at  the 

between  the  Shamrocks,  of  Montreal,  annual  Caledonian  class  games  held  at 

and  the  Capitals,  of  Ottawa, was  played  Princeton,  June  6,  to  have  broken  the 
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world's  record  in  the  100  yards  dash,  000,  and  now  the  breeders  have  the 
by  scoring  in  9f  seconds;  but  Owen's  pedigrees  in  their  own  keeping.  The 
friends  accuse  Gary  of  starting  before  turf  lost  a  friend  in  Charles  W.  Bath- 
the  pistol-shot.  At  the  Intercollegiate  gate,  who  died  May  17th.  He  came 
^ames,  May  30th,  Gary  lowered  the  of  a  noted  old  Westchester  county  rac- 
American  amateur  record  in  the  220  ing  family,  and  his  influence  upon  the 
yards  run,  from  22  to  21 1  seconds,  great  racing  stables  was  greater  than 
This  equals  the  world's  record.  At  that  of  any  other  man  of  his  times, 
the  same  games,  H.  L.  Williams  broke  He  was  the  trusted  agent  of  Jerome, 
the  world's  record  in  the  120  yards  Lorillard,  and  Keene. 
hurdle,  by  ^  of  a  second,  clearing  the  The  National  Schuetzenfest  at  St. 
track  in  15^  seconds.  Williams  also  Louis,  in  June,  was  attended  by  2,000 
lowered  the  220  yards  hurdle  world  sharpshooters;  and,  at  the  tournament, 
record  from  25  J  to  25^  seconds.  J.  S.  Bernard  Walter  and  Gus  Zimmerman 
Mitchell  threw  the  hammer  133  feet  each  broke  the  man  target  shooting 
lo^-  inches,  June  13th,  breaking  the  record,  scoring  98  and  97  respectively 
world's  record.  At  the  Princeton  out  of  a  possible  100.  In  live  bird 
^ames,  May  9,  Gary  ran  75  yards  in  shooting,  James  Elliott,  of  Kansas 
7|  seconds,  breaking  the  world's  ama-  Gity,  defeated  Gharles  W.  Budd,  of 
teur  record.  Des  Moines,  for  the  American  field 

The  turf  has  been  the  scene  of  championship,  April  14th,  by  a  score 
many  hotly  contested  races,  and  has  of  49  to  46.  A  new  trap  record  was 
had  its  interests  encouraged  by  im-  made.  May  5th,  when  Rolla  Hoikes 
usually  attractive  stakes.  Ermax  won  tried  to  break  450  artificial  flights  at 
the  French  Derby ;  Gommon,  the  trap  shooting  in  90  minutes.  He  shot 
English  Derby ;  and  Strathmeath,  the  at  525  flights,  and  broke  450  in  52  min- 
American  Derby.  Kingman  was  first  utes  58  seconds, 
under  the  wire  in  the  Kentucky  Der-  At  Salford,  England,  Joey  Nuttall, 
by;  Vallera,  in  the  Tennessee  Derby;  champion  professional  swimmer  of 
Tenny,in  the  Brooklyn  handicap;  and  Great  Britain,  covered  156  yards  i«i  i 
Loantaka,  in  the  Suburban.  Kingman  minute  46  seconds,  two  seconds  better 
provedhimself  the  king  of  three-year-  than  the  world's  record  for  that  dis- 
olds  in  the  Latonia  at  Covington;  and  tance.  Dalton,  the  American  swim- 
Michael  dethroned  Proctor  Knott  in  mer,  was  defeated  by  Fisher  at  Lon- 
the  Decoration  handicap,  by  coming  in  don. 

two  lengths  ahead.  At  Morris  Park,  James  Stanbury  defeated  John  Mc- 
June  2d,  Tenny  was  beaten  in  the  Met-  Lean  in  a  rowing  race  over  the  Para- 
ropolitan  handicap  by  Tristan,  who,  matta  course,  Australia,  in  April,  and 
after  a  grand  race,  won  by  three  parts  won  the  single  scull  championship  of 
of  a  length  in  1 15 1^,  a  new  record  for  a  the  world.  O'Gonnor  has  challenged 
mile  and  a  furlong.     Rinfax  broke  the  Stanbury. 

6^  furlongs  record  by  scoring  1:20^.  Harvard  beat  Yale  on  the  Thames 
American  horses  have  been  making  River,  June  26th,  in  the  great  four- 
their  mark  in  Europe  during  the  past  mile,  eight-oar,  straight-away  race, 
three  months.  At  Vienna,  May  27th,  The  time  was  21  minutes  23  seconds, 
Bosque  Bonita,  a  six-year-old,  trotted  to  21  minutes  57  seconds.  This  was 
a  mile  in  2:18,  for  the  first  time  on  a  the  sixteenth  annual  contest,  and  Har- 
European  track;  and  MoUie  Wilkes  vard  has  thus  won  seven  courses  to 
lowered  the  5jfurlongsrecord  to  1:35  J.  Yale's  nine.  Gornell  won,  the  day  be- 
Many  well-known  American  trotters  fore,  her  three-mile,  eight-oar  contest 
were  also  winners  in  the  races  held  at  with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Hamburg.  and  the  Golumbia  crews.     Her  crew 

On  April  2 2d,  the  American  Trot-  pulled  by  the  goal  in  14  minutes  27^ 
ting  Horse  Register  Go.,  with  $150,000  seconds,  outdoing  the  best  previous 
capital,  was  organized  at  Ghicago  by  record  of  14  minutes  43  seconds,  made 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  breeders,  by  her  the  year  before. 
The  Wallace  Trotting  Register  and  W.  T.  Murphy  broke  the  American 
Stud  Book  were  purchased  for  $130,-  recordof  5  minutes  2 8f  seconds,  by  two 
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seconds,  in  the  2-mile  safety  bicycle  sylvania,  were  a  tie  for  the  Streeter 
race.  He  rode  a  pneumatic  tire  wheel,  prize,  each  of  them  losing  only  ten 
Billiards  and  pool  were  well  patron-  tricks  out  of  576  hands.  Townsend 
ized,  especially  in  the  West.  Cham-  proved  victor  in  the  play-oif,  scoring- 
pion  Jacob  Schaefer,  of  Chicago,  de-  312  points, 
feated  Eugene  Carter,  of  Toledo,  May  ^xir.'at  r^.e  t?atd 

6th,  for  the  world's  championship  at  ^"^  WORLD  S  FAIR. 

14-inch,  balk-line  billiards,  by  a  score  Throughout  the  world,  interest  in 
of  800  to  481.  Frank  C.  Ives  beat  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893  con- 
Carter,  April  29th,  for  the  American  tinues  to  grow.  It  meets  with  general 
championship,  Schaefer  and  Slosson  favor  abroad;  and  formal  acceptances 
barred,  by  a  score  of  500  to  478.  Car-  of  the  invitation  to  be  represented,  are 
ter  had  held  the  trophy.  It  was  an  still  coming  in  from  foreign  countries, 
uphill  game  of  53  innings.  Alfredo  They  have  been  received,  during  the 
de  Ora,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  defeated  quarter,  from  Mexico,  Salvador,  Brit- 
Champion  A.  G.  Powers,  of  Chicago,  ish  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Venezuela, 
in  a  $1,000  pool  game,  at  Chicago,  600  and  Ecuador.  Persia  has  lately  sig- 
to  5 1 7.  A.  P.  Gaskell,  of  London,  won  nified  her  intention  to  be  represented, 
for  the  sixth  and  decisive  time,  the  Among  European  countries,  Turkey 
silver  cup  awarded  for  the  National  has  added  her  acceptance.  Italy,  how- 
Amateur  Billiards  Championship  of  ever,  has  decided  to  take  no  official 
England.  part  in  the  Exposition.     She  is  under 

The  American  Whist  Congress  was  the  necessity  of  economizing  her  re- 
organized at  Milwaukee  in  April.  E.  sources  as  much  as  possible;  and  her 
Price  Townsend,  of  the  Hamilton  action  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
Club,  Pennsylvania,  W.  P.  Stewart,  of  hostility  to  the  United  States,  for  she 
the  Detroit  Whist  Club,  and  C.  D.  took  no  official  part  in  the  late  French 
Hamilton,  of  the  Pomfort  Club,  Penn-   Exposition. 

There  is  still  some  domes- 
tic opposition  to  the  enter- 
prise. The  New  York  State 
Legislature  failed  to  pass  the 
bill  making  an  appropriation 
of  $200,000;  and  the  Arkan- 
sas Legislature  adjourned 
without  carrying  any  similar 
measure.  If  this  attitude  be 
adhered  to,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  States  at  the  fair 
will  be  thrown  upon  private 
enterprise. 

There  is  considerable  trou- 
ble between  the  Directory 
and  the  labor  organizations. 
The  latter  have  demanded 
that  the  Directory  grant  a 
minimum  rate  of  wages,  but 
the  demand  has  been  re- 
fused. The  labor  organiza- 
tions have  accordingly  decid- 
ed to  stand  firmly  out  against 
all  further  efforts  to  give 
any  public  assistance  to  the 
World's  Fair,  as  long  as  the 
demand  tor  a  minimum  rate 
of  wages  is  refused. 

Though  the  general  plan 

MAP  OF  THE  COI.UMHIAN  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS,  CHICAGO.         Of    thc    grOUUdS  aud     the    dC- 
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signs  for  the  main  buildings  have  been  recommends  that  Congress  pass  the 
for  some  time  completed,  yet  it  was  Burroughs  bill  appropriating  $10,000,- 
only  on  the  26th  of  June  that  work  000  for  the  building  and  maintenance 
upon  the  first  of  the  buildings,  the  of  levees  on  the  Mississippi  River; 
Woman's  Building,  was  begun.  It  is  demands  Governmental  supervision 
stated  by  officials,  that  the  most  im-  of  Railroads;  favors  the  admission  of 
posing  structure  will  be  the  Adminis-  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  the 
tration  Building,  which  will  be  the  Union ;  asks  Congress  to  cede  to  the 
main  official  headquarters,  and  which  different  States  all  the  arid  lands  ex- 
will  also  contain  the  fire  and  police  cept  mineral  lands,  and  to  enact  such 
stations,  a  postoffice,  and  information  legislation  as  will  foster  mining  inter- 
bureaus.  The  design  for  this  building  ests;  and  recommends  more  stringent 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt  naturalization  laws.  Upon  the  silver 
of  New  York.  In  general  plan,  it  will  question,  it  asks  that  Congress  be  pe- 
comprise  four  pavilions,  connected  by  titioned  to  repeal  all  laws  which,  in 
an  immense  central  dome,  the  angles,  their  effect,  work  dishonor  upon,  or 
springing  lines,  and  entrances  to  be  in  the  least  challenge  the  sovereignty 
embellished  with  sculpture.  of  the  silver  dollar  as  an  absolute 
One  of  the  great  fraternal  features  measure  of  values,  and  to  restore  to 
of  the  Fair  will  be  the  reunion  of  the  silver  the  place  given  it  as  perfect 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  the  plans  for  which  money  by  the  framers  of  the  Govern- 
have  recently  been  completed.  Among  ment.  The  Congress  also  asks  the 
» other  attractions,  it  is  proposed  to  re-  President  and  the  Federal  Congress  to 
move  to  Chicago  the  ruins  of  the  City  attempt  to  bring  about  an  interna- 
of  Isabella,  on  the  north  coast  of  tional  recognition  and  adjustment  of 
Hayti.  This  was  the  first  European  silver  as  money,  or  that  a  limited 
settlement  in  the  New  World,  and  agreement  be  sought  with  the  nations 
was  established  by  Columbus  in  1493.  of  the  Latin  Union,  whereby  the  mints 
Japan  has  asked  permission  to  build  of  those  nations  may  again  be  opened 
a  Japanese  village,  and  people  it  with  for  the  coinage  of  silver.  It  also  fa- 
500  natives.  The  Indian  tribes  of  the  vors  negotiations  with  the  Spanish- 
lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Agencies  American  nations  for  a  common  cur- 
have  petitioned  for  a  recognition  of  rency. 

?at  ^'°^^^  "^  ^  '^'^  ^*  '^^  ^°''^''      AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 

President*  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  the  The  case  of  Assemblyman  Frank 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  was  offer-  P.  Demarest,  of  the  New  York  State 
ed,  but  has  declined  the  position  of  Assembly,  under  indictment  for  for- 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Liberal  Arts,  gery,  came  up  for  trial,  May  12th,  in 
It  would  interfere  too  greatly,  he  the  Rockland  County  Oyer  and  Ter- 
thought,  with  his  University  duties,      miner  Court     The   indictment  was 

"  World's  Fair  Clubs  "    are  being  dismissed  as  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
formed  in  many  cities,  members  pay-  of  the  Rockland  County  Court, 
ing  in  their  savings  until  the  opening       In  virtue  of  the  important  influence 
of  the  Fair,  when  the  total  will  be  di-  of  Ohio  in  the  field  of  national  politics, 
vided  for  the  expenses  of  the  visit.        the  recent  action  of  the  Republican 

^«  A  %Tc.  ••Tr»r.,^r.T««T  ^rN,.,^«T^««       ^tatc  Couvcution  is  regarded  with  in- 
TRANS-MISSISSIPPI  CONGRESS,      terest.     For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 

This  Congress,  in  which  sat  1,200  tory  of  the  State,  every  nomination 

delegates,  representing  every   State  on  the  State  ticket  was  made  on  the 

and  Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  first  ballot.     William  McKinley,  Jr., 

River,  convened  in  Denver,  Colorado,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  the 

May  19.     The  object  of  the  Congress  Governorship. 

is  to  discuss  and  to  influence  legisla-  In  the  Michigan  State  Legislature, 

tion  on  certain  questions  of  public  the  political  measures  referred  to  in 

importance.      The   nature    of    these  Current  History  for   May  (page  161) 

questions  is  indicated  in  the  report  of  have  all  passed.     In  future,  Presiden- 

the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  tial  Electors  will  be  chosen  by  Con« 
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^ressional  Districts,  instead  of  by  the  against  Mr.  Boyd  on  the  ground  that 
State  at  large.  The  General  Election  the  latter  was  ineligible,  never  having 
bill,  modeled  upon  the  Australian  become  a  naturalized  American  citi- 
system,  has  become  law.  An  appro-  zen.  In  this  position,  Mr.  Thayer  has 
priation  of  $100,000  has  passed  for  the  been  sustained  by  a  decision  of  the 
World's  Fair.  The  General  Tax  bill  Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  which  de- 
places  the  collection  of  delinquent  clared  Mr.  Boyd  ineligible  to  hold  the 
taxes  in  the  hands  of  the  County  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 
Treasurer  instead  of  the  Auditor-Gen-  Application  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
eral;  but  its  most  important  feature  is  Boyd's  counsel,  to  the  United  States 
the  incorporation,  in  the  new  act,  of  Supreme  Court,  for  a  writ  of  error; 
the  Calif omian  system  of  taxing  mort-  and  it  has  been  granted,  the  object  be- 
gages — a  measure  of  relief  to  the  ing  to  test  the  questions  involved, 
mortgagor,  since  it  taxes  him  only  on  Further  complications  are  likely  to  en- 
the  value  of  his  equity  of  redemption,  sue.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
the  mortgagee  having  to  pay  the  tax  on  the  legal  question  as  to  how  long 
on  the  amount  of  the  mortgage  money.  Mr.Thayer  can  hold  office,  some  think- 
An  important  bill  has  been  passed,  ing  that  he  can  do  so  only  until  next 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  fall's  State  election.  The  Independent 
a  committee  to  confer  with  commit-  Alliance  party  have  announced  their 
tees  of  other  States  (inter  alia)  on  the  intention  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
subject  of  divorce  and  marriage  laws,  Governor,  to  elect  him  by  a  full  party 
with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  inter-  vote,  and  then  to  begin  legal  proceed- 
State  uniformity  in  those  laws.  The  ings  against  Governor  Thayer  to  ob- 
special  charter  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  tain  possession  of  the  office. 
Michigan  Southern  Railroad  has  been  Large  importations  of  Japanese  la- 
abrogated;  while  the  passing  of  the  borers  are  being  made  into  California 
Richardson  bill  increases  the  railroad  There  is  a  company  formed  for  the 
taxes,  it  is  estimated,  by  about  $1 50,000  purpose  of  hiring  and  shipping  J  apan- 
annually.  ese  to  this  country.    The  development 

The  action  of  Governor  Winans  in  of  wine  making  in  California  is  attract- 

vetoing  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  ing  universal  attention,   and    wines 

the  entertainment  of  members  of  the  from  that  State  are  rapidly  rising  in 

G.  A.  R.  Encampment  at  Detroit, which  favor  among  connoisseurs.     It  is  im- 

had  been  passed  by  both  houses  of  the  portant  to  note  that  Senator  Stanford 

Legislature,  has  been  the  subject  of  has  decided  to  begin  the  manufacture 

considerable  comment.  of  champagne  in  his  great  vineyard  in 

The  first  train  to  pass  through  the  Tehama  County.     No  expense  will  be 

Grand  Trunk  Railroad  tunnel,  under  spared  to  bring  the  industry  to  per- 

the  St.  Clair  River,  made  the  trip  on  fection.     A  French  expert  has  been 

April  9th,  carrying  some  of  the  offi-  engaged  to  superintend  the  new  ven- 

cials  of  the  road.  ture.    Heretofore  a  Hungarian,  by  the 

In  Minnesota,  the  McHale  bill, which  name  of  Arpad  Haraszthy,  has  been 

was  passed  by  the  Senate,  for  a  time  about  the  only  one  interested  in  the 

excited  great  interest.     It  prohibited  manufacture  in  California 
the  wearing:  o^  tights  upon  the  staofe, 
compelling  the  ule  of  at  least  a  short       PRESIDENT  HARRISON'S  TRIP. 

skirt.  The  bill  was,  however,  at  last  On  Tuesday  morning,  April  14th, 
defeated  by  the  inaction  of  the  Legis-  President  Harrison,  and  a  party  of 
lature,  which  adjourned  without  final-  Cabinet  officers  and  friends,  started 
ly  taking  it  up.  across  the  country  on  a  trip  which  was 

Interest  in  the  dispute  over  the  Ne-  in  many  respects  remarkable.  The 
braska  Governorship  has  by  no  means  journey  covered  over  10,000  miles, 
yet  died  out.  The  points  at  issue,  we  through  many  of  the  Southern  and 
indicated  in  our  May  number  (p.  162).  far  Southwestern  States,  to  the  Pacific 
Governor  Tha5^er,  it  will  be  remem-  coast,  and  home  again  through  the 
bered,  surrendered  office  to  Mr.  Boyd  new  States  admitted  during  the  pres- 
only  under  protest.     He  had  held  out  ent  Administration,  and  through  the 
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time,  a  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
style,  the  effect  of  which  is  heightened 
by  the  embellishments  of  ornate  elo- 
quence, and  by  an  impassioned  earn- 
estness which  brings  the  speaker  into 
thorough  touch  and  sympathy  with 
all  his  hearers.  As  a  Christian  worker, 
he  has  been  zealous  in  movements  of 
philanthropy  and  progress;  and,  as  a 
Churchman,  he  has  shown  a  tendency 
to  ignore  denominational  lines  wher- 
ever there  might  be  a  chance  to  give 
added  impetus  to  religious  work  by 
his  co-operation. 

For  reasons  "entirely  personal," 
mainly  considerations  of  health.  Sen- 
older  thriving  States  of  the  North-  atorGeorge  F,  Edmunds,  of  Vermont, 
west.  In  this  ten  thousand  miles  of  has  resigned  from  the  United  States 
travel,  there  was  never  an  accident  or  Senate,  the  resignation  to  take  effect 
mishap,  never  a  stop  for  repairs,  and  from  theistof  Noverabernext.  Hehas 
never  a  break  in  the  program  which  been  a  conspicuous  leader  in  public 
had  been  laid  out.  The  tour  ended  thought  and  policy.  His  continuous 
May  1 5th,  with  the  return  of  the  Pres-  service  extends  back  over  twenty-five 
ident  to  Washington.  years.     He  was  the  author  of  the  Ed- 

During  this  time  the  President  made  munds  Law  of  i88z,  against  polygamy 
14a  speeches.  These  included  many  in  Utah;  and  was  the  chief  author  of 
addresses  of  several  thousand  words  a  similar  act  in  1887.  He  served  on 
each.  From  his  first  speech  to  his  last  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  and, 
one— delivered  on  the  train  nearing  for  many  Congresses,  the  work  of  the 
Washington— people  eagerly  heard  Judiciary  Committee  has  been  practi- 
and  read  all  he  said.  Each  speech  cally  in  his  charge, 
was  a  model  of  appropriateness  and  On  April  17th,  General  Grant's 
patriotism.  birthday  was  signalized  by  the  cere- 

pPRcnHAt    BTf  mony  of  breaking  ground  for  the  erec- 

ftKbONAl,,  ETC.  jjjjjj    ^^   j^g   memorial    in    Riverside 

The  election,  on  April  30th,  of  the  Park,  New  York.  The  Grand  Army 
Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  as  Bishop  of  of  the  Republic  were  assigned  the 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachu-  principal  part  in  the  exercises.  A  sa- 
setts,  aroused  a  general  interest  among 
Christian  bodies.  For  over  twenty 
years  he  had  been  the  Rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  Boston ;  and  had  acquired  a 
reputation  among  all  classes  and  sects, 
as  a  man  unique  among  his  fellows  in 
all  the  attributes  of  ideal  manhood. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1835,  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  in  1855,  and  first  or- 
dained in  1859.  His  first  pastorate  was 
with  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Phil- 
adelphia, from  which,  in  1862,  he  was 
transferred  to  Holy  Trinity  Church  in 
the  same  city.  In  1869  he  became 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston, 
As  a  man,  his  character  has  ever  been 
above  suspicion.  As  a  preacher,  he 
is  perhaps  the  most  rapid  of  speakers;  el/ 
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lute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  by  to  Miss  Georgia  Kilbourne,  of  Keokuk, 
the  United  States  steamer  "Yantic,"  Iowa 

which  lay  in  the  Hudson  River  near  The  trustees  of  the  new  University 
by.  Men  from  both  Army  and  Navy  of  Chicago  have  authorized  the  Build- 
were  present,  surrounded  by  thou-  ing  Committee  to  proceed  at  once  with 
sands  of  veterans  of  the  great  war.  the  erection  of  buildings  to  cost  $350,- 
The  oration  was  delivered  by  General  000.  Professor  William  R.  Harper  of 
Porter,  who  had  been  Military  Secre-  Yale  College,  a  distinguished  Oriental 
tary  to  General  Grant,  and  his  private  scholar,  has  been  elected  President  of 
secretary  when  President.  the  new  institution. 

On  June  18th,  occurred  two  note-       On  April  6th,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
worthy  marriages.     The  marriage  of  the  first  organized  post  of  the  Grand 
Dr.  Charles   Alexander   Eastman,  a  Army  of  the  Republic  was  mustered 
Sioux  Indian,  to  Miss  Elaine  Goodale,  in  at  Decatur,  111.,  by  Major  B.  F. 
Stephenson,  a  veteran  of  the  r4th  Illi- 
nois  Regiment  of   Infantry.     Com- 
memorative services  were  lately  held 
in  various  places  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary and  the  great  prosperity,  of 
the  organization. 

The  National  Convention  of  Theos- 
ophists  was  held  in  Boston  April  »6th 
to  29th.  It  was  addressed  by  Mrs, 
Annie  Besant,  the  associate  of  Mme. 
Blavatsky,  the  well  known  founder  of 
the  movement. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  new  steamer 
"Fuerst  Bismarck,"  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Packet  Company,  arrived 
at  Southampton,  England,  having 
broken  the  record  for  an  eastern  pas- 
PBEsiDBHT  wiLUAM  R.  HARPER,  sagc.     She  avcragcd  19.78  miles  an 

CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY.  hour.     Two  ycars  ago  the  "City  of 

possessed  a  great  deal  of  the  element  Paris"  averaged  19.49   miles  on  an 
of  romance.     The  ceremony  was  per-  eastward  trip.     The  latter  vessel  still 
formed  at  the  Church  of  the  Ascen-  holds  the  best  record  for  a  westward 
sion,  New  York,     The  bride  and  her  passage, 
younger  sister,  Dora  Read  Goodale,  „.„.„..„  .^-..n- 

were  known  as  "  the  child  poets  of  the  CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

Berkshire  Hills,"  whose  poetic  work  Aftertheexcitementof theelectoral 
began  in  1873,  in  a  little  family  paper,  contest,  the  session  of  Parliament  had 
Their  earliest  poems  are  contained  in  been  awaited  with  keen  interest;  but 
the  volume,  "Apple  Blossoms,"  pub-  no  forecast  embraced  its  actual  issues, 
lished  in  1878,  Miss  Elaine  had  been  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  had  so  long 
a  Government  Inspector  of  Indian  been  a  familiar  name  on  every  tongue. 
Schools;  and  it  was  while  at  Pine  a  familiar  figure  in  every  parliamer- 
Ridge  that  she  first  met  Dr.  Eastman,  tary  debate,  and  an  indispensable  fac- 
Thegroom'spaternalgrandfatherwas  tor  in  every  political  movement,  that 
a  Captain  in  the  United  States  Army,  the  possibilities  of  nature  seem  to  have 
Dr.  Eastman  is  a  graduate  of  Dart-  been  forgotten.  And  so,  the  news  of 
mouth,  and  is  now  a  physician  in  the  his  serious  illness,  and  then  of  his 
Government  service  at  Pine  Ridge,  death,  came  as  a  shock.  He  had  not 
His  bride  is  deeply  interested  in  the  been  well  during  the  winter,  and  the 
Indian  question,  and  has  written  im-  strain  of  the  late  contest  was  really 
portant  contributions  bearing  upon  its  too  much  for  a  man  of  his  years.  Fri- 
solution.  Theothermarriage  was  that  day.  May  azd,  was  the  last  day  he  sat 
of  Major-General  John  M.  Schofield,  in  the  House;  and  his  last  speech  was 
commanding  the  United  States  Army,  in  defense  of  his  old  colleague,  Sir 
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Charles  Tupper.     He  took  ill  on  Sun-  ed  stood  clearly  forth.     Canada  had 

day,  with   congestion   of   the  lungs,  learned  to  love  him,  and  she  looked 

The  following  Thursday  he  was  well  upon  his  death  as  a  national  loss.     He 

enough  to  discuss  affairs   of   State ;  had  been  present  at  her  birth,  he  had 

and,  on  Friday  afternoon,  he  appeared  guided    her   footsteps    through    the 

bright  and  cheerful  when  Dr.  Powell  stages  of  early  development,  and  it 

came  to  see  him.     As  they  were  talk-  was  the  proud  mission  of  his  life  to 

ing,  the  Premier  was  suddenly  seized  lead  her  forth  into  a  position  of  dignity 

with  paralysis,  and  fell  back  helpless,  in  the  community  of  Nations.     What 

Hemorrhage  of  the  brain  followed,  she  is  was  largely  due  to  him.  Though 

and  all  hope  was  then  lost.     For  eight  as  yet  dimly  conscious  of  her  powers, 

days,  his  wonderful  vitality  enabled  she  had  appealed  to  him  for  a  policy 

him  to  hold  out  in  the  struggle  against  that  would  conserve  those  energies 

Death.     But  he  was  fighting  now  a  and  give  free  scope  to  their  develop- 

losing  battle,  against  forces  more  dis-  ment;  and  he  had  responded.    He  had 
ruptive  than 

"  the  storm  and  strife 
Of  jarring  factions,  and  the  eager  greed 
And  sleepless  jealousies  of  race  and  creed." 
For  a  day  before  his  death,  he  was 
unconscious;  and  he  passed  quietly 
away  at  a  quarter  past  ten  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  June  6th. 

Early  the  following  Tuesday,  the 
body  was  removed  from  "  Earnscliffe," 

the   Premier's  home,  to   the  Senate  .    - .    . 

Chamber,  where  it  lay  in  state  until  ••  eahnscuffe," 

the   afternoon  of  Wednesday,  being  "^^  "°"^  "^  ""  '°"''  "■  '^^•">°'"''-''- 

viewedby  thousands  of  eager  and  sor-  inspired  her  people  with  something  of 

Towful  people.     It  was  then  solemnly  his  own  ardent  love  of  country,  exu- 

escorted  in  stately  procession  to  St.  berant  confidence  in  her  future,  and 

Alban's  Church,  where  an  impressive  passionate   loyalty  to  old  traditions, 

service  was  held ;  after  which  it  was  With  his  death,  Canada  must  enter 

taken  by  train  to  Kingston.    There,  in  upon  a  new  stage  in  her  history.     He 

the  City  Hall,  another  opportunity  of  had  seen  her  bark  committed  safely, 

gazing  for  the  last  time  upon  the  well-  soundly,  to  the  stream  of  time.     It 

known  features,  was  given  to  the  mul-  must  be  left  to  other  hands  to  guide 

titudes  who  crowded  in  to  pay  their  its  future  course.     The  battle-field  is 

last  honors  to  the  dead.     The  next  the  fittest  death-bed  for  the  soldier, 

afternoon,  Thursday,  June  nth,  in  the  and  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  died  "in 

presence  of  thousands  who  had  gath-  harness.      The  organization  and  con- 

cred  to  see  the  last  sad  rites,  the  body  solidation  of  the  Dominion  was  his 

of  the  illustrious  statesman  was  laid  at  great  life-work,  and  was  laid  down 

rest  in  Cataraqui  Cemetery.  A  solemn  only  with  the  laying  down  of  all  life's 

memorial   service  was  subsequently  burdens.     It  will  make  him  forever  a 

held  in  Westminster  Abbey,  an  honor  conspicuous  figure  in  this  nation-mak- 

whicli  no  colonial  statesman  had  ever  ing  period  of  the  world's  history,  and 

before  obtained.  will  be  his  most  enduring  monument. 

The  news  of  his  death  caused  a  thrill  Hewill  always  live  in  the  memories  of 

when  flashed  around  the  world;  but  it  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the  hearts 

touched  Canadian  hearts  most  deeply,  of  their  descendants. 

AH  eyes  had  watched  with  intense  so-  '.while  love  of  counto"  stirs  the  souls  of  men. 

licitude  the  progress  of  the  last  long  His  presence  will  abide,  hisSpirit  dwell 

Struggle;  and,  in  the  final  presence  of  In  the  Canadian  land  it  loved  and  served 

death,  all  political  animosities,  all  pet-  ^"  "    ■ 

ty  jealousies  were  forgotten;  and  all  TheParliamentary  session,  the  first 

that  was  bright,  and  tender,  and  great  of  the  Seventh  Parliament,  began  on 

in  the  life  and  character  of  the  depart-  the  39th  of  April.     Mr,  Peter  White, 
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from  North  Renfrew,  was  unanimous-  vative  branch  of  the  Senate.    Various 
lychosen  Speaker.     OnMay  nth,  the  nameshad  been  mentioned,  including; 
House  was  startled  by  grave  charges  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sir  Hector  Lange- 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Tarte,  M.  P.  via,  and  Sir  John  Thompson.     It  ap- 
forMontmorency.involvingthe honor  pears  that  the  Governor-General  had 
of  Mr.  McGreevy,  M.  P.  for  West  Que-  called  upon  Sir  John  Thompson,  the 
bee,   and   of    Sir   Hector   Langevin,   Minister  of  Justice,  to  take  the  leader- 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works.     The  ship.     That  gentleman,  however,  de- 
charges  were  to  the  effect  that  for  clined;  and,  on  his  advice,  Mr.  Abbott 
some  eight  or  nine  years  the  secrets  of  was  called  upon  as  the  one  who  seem- 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  had  ed  most  likely  to  harmonize  the  vari- 
been  divulged  for  money  considera-  ous  factions.   All  the  old  Cabinet  were 
tions  to  public   contractors,  by  Mr.   induced  to  retain  their  portfolios;  but 
McGreevy;  and  that  thatmemberhad  the  Ministry  of  Railways,  which  be- 
used  his  influence  in  the  House  and  longed  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  is 
as  a  member  of  the  Quebec  Harbor  for  the  time  being  vacant. 
Commission,  against  the  public  inter-       The   Hon.  John   Joseph   Caldwell 
Abbott  was  bom  at  St.  Andrews,  in 
theCountyof  Argenleuil,  in  1821.  His 
political  life  dates  back  to  1857,  when 
he  was  elected  for  his  native  county, 
to  the  Canadian  Assembly,  from  which 
time,  up  to  1874,  he  had  represented 
Argenteuil.  Two  important  measures 
have  been  due  to  him,  the  Jury  Law 
Consolidation  Act  for  Lower  Canada, 
and  the  Act  providing  for  the  collec- 
tion of  judicial  and  registration  fees 
by  stamps.     He  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  in  1887.     Though  Mr.  Abbott 
is  nominally  the  present  head  of  the 
Government,  Sir  John  Thompson  is 
virtually  leader  in  the  House;  and  the 
theTw  c*n*UnX;:«  ^""  significance  of  Mr.  Abbott's  ap- 

pointment, only  time  can  reveal.  In 
est,  on  numerous  occasions.  These  the  meantime,  the  Government  an- 
charges  were  referred  to  the  Privi-  nounces  its  intention  to  adhere  to  the 
leges  and  Elections  Committee ;  and,  lines  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  late 
at  the  close  of  the  quarter,  were  still   Premier. 

under  investigation.  The  Budget  was  brought  down  June 

TheGovemmenthasrefused,  forthe  a3d.  The  net  public  debt  is  $239,570,- 
time  being,  to  take  action  in  the  way  of  000,  showing  no  increase  since  1889. 
vetoing  the  Manitoba  Act  abolishing  Expenditures  for  the  year  were  $35,- 
separate  schools.  The  constitutionali-  994,000  ;  and  the  surplus  on  the  con- 
tyof  theacthasbeenforsometimebe-  solidated  fund  account,  amounted  to 
fore  the  courts,  as  affecting  the  rights  $3,885,893.  The  actual  available  sur- 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  a  way  inconsis-  plus,  however,  is  estimated  to  be  about 
tent  with  the  Manitoba  Act  of  1880,  $2,100,000. 

which  is  the  constitutional  act  of  the  Important  tariff  changes  have  been 
Province.  The  Government  is  willing  made,  taxes  being  transferred,  as  a 
to  bear  the  costs  of  the  legal  proceed-  general  thing,  from  necessities  to  lux- 
ings;  but  feels  that  until  all  legal  re-  uries.  The  duty  on  raw  sugar  is  re- 
sources have  been  exhausted,  no  step  moved,  involving  a  revenue  loss  of 
in  the  way  of  interference  ought  to  be  $3,000,000 ;  and  the  old  duties  on  re- 
attempted,  fined  siigar  are  modified  so  as  merely 
A  successor  to  Sir  John  A.  Macdon-  to  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  refiners. 
aid  was  chosen  in  the  person  of  Hon.  The  effect  will  be  to  cheapen  the  ar- 
J.  J.  C.  Abbott,  leader  of  the  Conser-  tide  to  the  consumer.     The  taxes  on 
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liquors  and  tobacco  are  considerably  ing  burdens  which  those  having  capi- 

raised.  tal  to  invest  in  mining  cannot  bear; 

Another  important  measure  of  the  and  a  widespread  effort  will  be  made 

session  is  the  Live  Stock  bill,  to  pre-  to  induce  a  modification  of  the  meas- 

vent  the  suffering  and  deterioration  ures  at  the  next  session, 

of  cattle  in  shipment.    It  provides  for  The  total  value  of  the  fisheries  for 

the  proper  inspection  of  cattle,  and  the  1890  was  $17,714,902,  an  increase  of 

proper  equipment  of  vessels.  $59,646.30  over  1889.     The  value  of 

For  the  time  being,  all  negotiations  the  marine  fur  fishery  in  Behring  Sea 

between  the  Canadian  and  the  United  and  adjoining  waters  was  $510,111, 

States  Governments  with  regard  to  re-  showing  a  catch  of  54,853  seals.     The 

ciprocal  trade  arrangements  are  sus-  number  of  fur  seals  caught  by  foreign 

pended.    The  Commission,  which  con-  vessels,  and  disposed  of  in  Victoria,  was 

sisted  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Sir  John  3,474,  of  which  all  but  294  were  caught 

Thompson,  and  Hon.  George  E.  Fos-  in  Behring  Sea. 

ter,  recently  sent  to  Washington  to  ar-  The  town  of  Alliston,  Ont.,  was  al- 
range  with  Mr.  Blaine  a  basis  for  ne-  most  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  May 
gotiations,  returned  after  a  stay  of  less  8th;  loss  about  half  a  million, 
than  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  During  the  quarter,  two  notable 
informed  by  Secretary  Blaine  that  the  murders  were  expiated  on  the  gallows. 
President  desired  a  postponement  of  James  Kane  was  hanged  at  Belleville, 
the  discussion,  as  he  wished  to  be  pres-  May  21st,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife 
ent  at  it,  and  was  at  that  time  too  busy  on  March  23d;  and,  on  June  4th,  Nar- 
in  preparing  for  his  tour  through  the  cisse  Larocque  suffered  the  death  pen- 
South  and  West  to  attend  to  the  mat-  alty  at  L'Orignal,  Ont.  The  latter 
ter.  On  October  1 2  th  next,  the  nego-  had  outraged  and  then  choked  to  death 
tiations  will  be  resumed.  In  the  mean-  two  girls  named  McGonigle,  aged  14 
time,  the /«t7^-?/x  m'^«^/ contained  in  a  and  12  years.  The  crime  was  com- 
protocol  to  the  Washington  Treaty  of  mitted  October  7  th,  1890,  in  the  woods 
1888,  is  extended.  near  Cumberland,  in  Russell  County, 

The  Ontario  Parliament  was  for-  while  the  victims  were  on  their  way 

mally  prorogued  May  4th.     Probably  home  from  school, 

the  most  important  public  measures  of  An  important  combination  has  been 

the  session,  were  those  dealing  with  effected,  which  will  bear  upon   the 

the  mining  interests  of  the  Province,  manufacture  of  harvesting  machinery 

The  Mining  Convention  at  Toronto,  in  Canada.     The  Massey  Companies, 

representing  every  district  from  the  of  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  and  the 

Ottawa  River  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Harris  Compan)^  of  Brantford,  who 

recommended  the  creation  of  a  De-  control  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade 

partment  of  Mines  under  charge  of  a  in  Canada,  have  amalgamated  as  the 

Crown  Minister;  but  the  Government  "  Massey-Harris  Company  (Limited)," 

did  not  think  it  at  present  advisable  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000. 

to  add  to  the  Cabinet,  preferring  to  es-  On  April  30th,  the  first  sod  of  the 

tablish  a  Bureau  of  Mines,  under  a  proposed  tunnel  under  the   Detroit 

Director  of  Mines,  in  connection  with  River  was  turned  on  land  of  the  Mich- 

the  Crown  Lands  Department.     The  igan  Central  Railway,  in  Windsor, 

bills  brought  forward  aimed  at  secur-  During  last  year,  the  number  of  im- 

ing  to  the  Province  an  adequate  reve-  migrants  who  actually  settled  in  Can- 

nue  from  the  sale  of  mining  lands,  and  ada  was  75,067,  a  number  smaller  by 

thedevelopment of  actual  mining  rath-  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  than  in 

er  than  of  speculating.    The  measures  any  year  during  the  past  five  years, 

finally  adopted  have  roused  a  storm  of  On  May  25th,  the  Canadian  Synod 

opposition  in  various  parts.    The  price  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 

of  mineral  lands  is  raised  from  $2  to  $5  nominated  its  first  Canadian  Bishop  in 

an  acre,  and  a  royalty  will  be  charged  the  person  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Campbell, 

on  the  output  of  mines.     There  are  This  nomination   was    subsequently 

many  who  think  these  measures  vir-  confirmed  by  the  General  Council  in 

tually  prohibitory  of  mining,  as  impos-  Cleveland. 
Vol.  I-ai. 
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as  making  too  great  concessions;  and 

strong  opposition  was  at  first  raised 
against  the  ground  taken  by  the  dele- 
gates. Reflection,  however,  showed 
that  ground  to  be  the  only  one  which 
could  secure  a  withdrawal  of  the  Co- 
ercion bill.  The  decision  of  the  New- 
foundland Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  Mr,  James  Baird  against  the  Brit- 
ish Admiral,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  (page  i68),  left  no  other 
course  open  for  Great  Britain,  if  she 
should  recognize  her  treaty  obliga- 
tions, than  to  firmly  insist  on  the  pas- 
sage of  some  such  measure.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Newfoundland  Legislature 
SIR  wrLu*H  V  wHiTEWAV  agFccd  to  indorse  the  action  of  the 

PREMIER  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND.  delegates,  aud  to  pass  a  temporary 

act  enforcing  the  modus  vivendi,  the 
NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES.  arbitration  award,  and  the  treaties 
A  remonstrance  was  passed  by  both  with  France ;  and  so  the  British  Gov- 
branches  of  the  Newfoundland  Legis-  eminent,  having  received  informa- 
lature,  April  gth,  protesting  against  tion  that  the  Newfoundland  Legis- 
the  contemplated  Coercion  bill,  A  lature  was  willing  to  pass  a  tempo- 
delegation  consisting  of  Sir  Wm,  V.  rary  act  enforcing  the  modus  vivendi, 
Whiteway,  Premier  of  Newfoundland,  agreed  to  postpone  further  action  re- 
Augustus  W,  Harvey,  Moses  Monroe,  garding  the  Coercion  bill.  A  motion 
George  Emerson,  and  Albert  B.  Mo-  to  that  effect  was  made  by  Professor 
rine,  was  immediately  sent  to  London  James  Bryce,  Liberal  Member  for  the 
to  convey  the  remonstrance,  and  to  South  Division  of  Aberdeen, 
lay  the  colonial  case  before  the  Im-  A  conference  was  then  held  with 
perial  Parliament  The  presence  of  the  delegates,  and  arrangements  were 
a  colonial  delegation  in  the  Imperial  made  about  the  terms  of  a  permanent 
House  is  a  rare  occurrence;  and,  on  act  to  replace  the  temporary  one 
the  present  occasion,  an  unusually  agreed  to.  This  act  will  not  be  re- 
large  and  brilliant  gathering  of  spec-  quired  until  the  end  of  1893;  and,  in 
tators  was  in  attendance,  including  the  meantime,  Newfoundland  stands 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Al- 
bert Victor.  The  following  proposals 
were  made  by  the  delegates: 

"  That  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  pass 
immediately  an  act  authorising  Che  execution 
for  this  year  of  the  modus  Vivendi,  and  of 
the  award  of  the  Arbitration  Commission, 
together  with  all  treaties  and  declarations 
underinstructionsfromtheQueen  in  Council. 

■■  That  further  progress  of  the  Knutsford 
bill  be  deferred  until  the  passage  of  the 
above  act,  and  that  the  present  arbitration  v 

agreement  shall  not  be  allowed  to  operate 
beyond  the  lobster  question  without  obtain- 
ing the  prior  cotisent  of  the  colony  of  New- 
foundland, in  which  case  the  colony  shall  be 
represented  on  the  Commission. 

"That  the  colony  of  Newfoundland  de- 
sires that  the  agreement  be  for  unconditional 
arbitration  on  all  points  that  either  party  can 
raise  under  the  treaties." 

These  proposals  were  received  at  ^^  james  baird 

St.  John's  with  distrust  and  surprise,  the  hahpden  of 
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pledged  to  good  behavior,  while  the  sumed  control  of  the  waters  of  St 
British  House  of  Commons  stands  George'sBay.stoppingtheNewfound- 
pledged  to  legislate  at  the  end  of  the  land  fishing,  and  driving  away  the  fish- 
period,  if  Newfoundland  does  not  pass  ermen  who  were  baiting  the  American 
a  permanent  act.  It  is  hoped,  how-  vessels.  ThepeopleonSt.Pierre'sBay 
ever,  that  in  the  interval  the  French  have  also  been  warned  not  to  sell  bait 
claims  will  be  entirely  removed.  On  toUnitedStatesfishermen,  under  pen- 
May  30th,  the  Colonial  Legislature  alty  of  seizure  of  their  boats  and  nets, 
was  prorogued  after  the  longest  ses-  France  claims  that  by  the  Treaty  of 
sion  on  record.  Versailles  in  1783,  she  obtained  exclu- 

The  action  of  the  Newfoundland  sive  right  to  the  Western  coast  and  wa- 
Government  in  refusing  bait  to  Cana-  ters  of  Newfoundland  for  fishing  pur- 
dians,  while  allowing, that  privilege  to  poses.  In  1818  the  same  fishing  rights 
Americans,  has  caused  great  indigna-  secured  by  France,  were  conceded  to 
tion  in  Canada.  It  is  said  to  be  a  con-  the  United  States  by  treaty;  but  the 
travention  of  the  principle  that  has  French  Admiral,  in  answer  to  the  pro- 
long governed  the  relations  between  tests  of  the  American  fishermen,  re- 
the  British  Colonies.  For  his  action  plied  that  he  did  not  recognize  the 
in  assenting  to  the  measure,  the  New-  Anglo-American  Treaty,  and  that  the 
foundland  Grovernor  has  been  severe-  contents  of  the  waters  of  St.  George's 
ly  reprimanded  by  the  Imperial  Gov-  Bay  belonged  solely  to  France.  The 
emment;  and  he  has  been  ordered  to  British  authorities  have  protested 
revoke  his  assent,  so  that  hereafter  against  the  position  taken  by  the 
licenses  may  be  issued  to  Canadians  French  Admiral,  as  an  infraction  of 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  Americans.  British  rights;  and  the  matter  has  also 
The  Bait  Act  is  also  exceedingly  un-  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
popular  among  the  fishermen;  and  a  American  Government.  Itisallaques- 
fleet  of  about  a  hundred  vessels,  on  tion  of  the  interpretation  of  treaties. 
April  22d,  defied  the  Government  au-  England  denies  the  exclusive  right 
thorities,  sailing  to  the  French  Island  claimed  by  France,  asserting  that  the 
of  St.  Pierre,  where  they  disposed  of  English  and  French  rights  are  con- 
their  cargo  of  bait  to  the  French  fish-  current ;  and,  if  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
ermen  at  a  high  price.  saillesin  1783  be  interpreted  as  giving 

Recent  events  have  implicated  the  exclusive  authority  to  France,  it  fol- 

United  States  in  the  international  en-  lowsthatthe  American Treatyof  1818 

tanglement  with  France.    Toward  the  is  void.     It  is  earnestly  hoped,  partic- 

ena  of  May,  the  French  Admiral  as-  ularly  for  the  sake  of  Newfoundland, 
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Ihemostvitally  interested,  that  asolu-  declared  by  Legitime,  It  was,  how- 
tion  of  the  trouble  may  be  found  in  the  ever,  in  no  sense  a  lawful  one,  and 
coming;  arbitration.  made  no  pretense  of  being  effectual. 

T.,,^  ,.,^^^  ...^.^^  TheUnitedStatesGovernment,there- 

THE  WEST  INDIES.  fore,  took  the  ground  of  international 

Scenes  of  civil  strife  and  bloodshed  law,  and  interfered  to  protect  its  own 
in  the  Republic  of  Hayii,  have  recent-  subjects  in  trading  with  Hayti;  so  that 
ly  aroused  universal  attention.  Hayti  Hyppolite  was  able  to  collect  reve- 
ls one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  nues,  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  West  Indies;  but  her  people,  like  and  to  carry  on  the  war.  When  tran- 
those  of  most  tropical  lands,  seem  to  guillity  had  been  restored,  however, 
have  innate  those  elements  of  restless-  Hyppolite  refused  to  keep  his  promise, 
ness,  which,  after  a  time,  render  un-  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  induce 
stable  any  established  order  of  things,  him  to  change  his  mind,  as  the  Hay- 
tians  are  extremely  jealous  of  foreign 
aggression. 

Several  plots  to  overthrow  the  Pres- 
ident have  lately  been  maturing,  the 
principal  leaders  being  Legitime  and 
General  Manigat.  The  latter  is  head 
of  the  National  or  Black  party,  and 
was  exiled  by  Salomon  in  1887,  The 
headquarters  of  the  conspirators  are 
Kingston,  Jamaica.  Two  outbreaks 
have  occurred.  The  first  was  made  at 
Jacmel,  but  was  suppressed  without 
fighting.  The  second  took  place  at 
Port-au-Prince  on  the  28th  of  May  last. 
HYPPOLITE  PRESIDENT  OF  HAYTI.  About  a  hundred  men,  suspected  of 

conspiracy,  had  been  arrested;  and  it 
The  commercial  interests  of  the  Unit-  was  rumored  that  some  of  them  were 
ed  States  in  the  island  are  consider-  to  be  shot.  On  May  28th,  while  Hyp- 
able,  but  the  main  interests  centre  in  polite  was  at  service  in  the  Cathedral, 
the  obtaining  of  a  naval  coaling  sta-  a  band  of  fifty  men,  under  General 
tion  in  the  West  Indies.  Samana,  now  Sully-Guerrier,  liberated  and  armed 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  spok-  the  prisoners.  Then,  attempting  to 
en  of,  some  years  ago,  for  the  purpose;  take  the  arsenal,  they  met  with  stout 
but  more  recent  negotiations  have  resistance;  and  presently  Hyppolite's 
concerned  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  Three  soldiers  were  hurriedly  dispatched  to 
years  ago,  Hyppolite  and  Legitime  the  scene,  and  scattered  the  insur- 
were  fighting  for  supremacy.  The  gents.  Then  the  President  seems  to 
latterhaddrivenout  Salomon,  the  for-  have  lost  his  reason.  He  ordered  ev- 
merruler,  and  was  recognized  by  most  erybody  found  in  the  streets  to  bear- 
of  the  European  Governments.  Both  rested  and  shot;  and,  in  pursuance  of 
courted  the  favor  of  the  United  States,  this  order,  more  than  250  persons  are 
and  Hyppolite  secured  American  sup-  said  to  have  been  indiscriminately 
port  by  promising  that  he  would  cede  killed,  most  of  them  innocent.  The 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  the  United  States,  next  day,  M.  Ernest  Rigaud,  a  wealthy 
The  steam-ship  "Haytien  Republic,"  merchant  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  his 
which  had  been  seized  by  Legitime,  nephew,  a  boy  sixteen  years  old,  said 
was  delivered  up  on  the  imperative  to  be  French  citizens,  were  murdered, 
demand  of  the  American  Admiral  It  seems  that  M.  Rigaud  was  sitting 
Luce,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  on  the  veranda  of  his  residence,  with 
Port-au-Prince  to  recover  it;  and,  in  his  wife,  when  Hyppolite  and  his  sol- 
other  ways  also,  the  United  States  diers  passed  by.  A  guard  ordered  him 
Government  contributed  to  the  tri-  to  cry  "Vive  le  President."  "What 
umph  of  Hyppolite.  A  blockade  of  for? "he  asked.  One  of  the  guards 
the  ports  held  by  Hyppolite  had  been  soon  came  back  to  say  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  wished  to  see  M.  Rigaud.  He  Government  has  recently  been  called 
accompanied  the  guard  some  distance  to  troubles  occurring  on  Navassa  Is- 
up  the  street;  and  there,  after  being  land,  between  the  Navassa  Phosphate 
accused  by  the  President  of  concealing  Company  and  its  employes.  One  of 
arms,  he  was  suddenly  shot  down  by  the  latter  wrote  to  President  Harrison 
a  volley  from  the  whole  guard.  The  complaining  of  being  detained  on  the 
nephew,  who  had  followed  M.  Rigaud,  island  beyond  the  term  of  his  contract, 
was  also  ordered  to  be  shot  a  short  The  "  Kearsarge "  reached  Navassa 
time  afterward,  for  some  trivial  re-  April  28th,  under  special  instructions 
mark  which  he  had  been  overheard  to  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs.  Na- 
pass  upon  the  incident.  Another  ac-  vassa  was  once  in  effect  a  penal  settle- 
count  of  the  boy's  death  is  that  he  had  ment  for  the  State  of  Maryland;  and, 
called  to  remonstrate  with  Hyppolite  though  there  are  now  no  convicts 
about  his  uncle's  death,  and  was  im-  there,  a  prison  discipline  is  maintained, 
mediately  ordered  to  be  shot.  Whole-  For  a  long  time,  great  dissatisfaction 
sale  arrests  and  executions  followed,  has  reigned  amone^  the  laborers,  as  is 
some  of  them,  notably  the  execution  evident  from  the  fact  that  140  of  the 
of  six  prisoners  at  Jacmel,  being  ac-  189  colored  employes  on  the  island,  a 
companied  with  scenes  of  indescrib-  couple  of  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
able  horror.  "  Kearsarge,"  struck  work,  and  de- 

Hyppolite  seems  for  the  present  to  manded  to  be  sent  North.  Two  of  the 
be  stronger  than  any  of  his  opponents;  ringleaders  were  arrested,  and  quiet 
but  his  tenure  of  power  rests  essen-  was  restored.  The  "  Kearsarge  "  left 
tially  on  brute  force,  and  insurrection-  the  island  June  26th.  Everything  was 
ary  outbreaks  may  occur  at  any  time,  quiet,  though  an  outbreak  at  any  time 
In  fact,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  it  would  be  no  surprise.  The  three  men 
was  stated  that  ex-President  Legitime  under  sentence  to  be  hanged  for  their 
was  preparing  a  descent  upon  the  connection  with. the  riots  and  massa- 
island  with  a  large  band  of  adherents,   ere  of  1889,  have  had  their  sentences 

Several  international  complications  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  at 
have  arisen.  The  French  Government  hard  labor.  There  were  extenuating 
has  resolved  to  call  Hyppolite  to  ac-  circumstances  in  the  fact  that  they 
count  for  the  murder  of  M.  Rigaud  were  cruelly  and  arbitrarily  treated  by 
and  his  nephew.  Hyppolite's  action  their  bosses,  without  the  possibility  of 
is  explained  by  his  agents,  on  the  redress  or  appeal, 
ground  that  M.  Rigaud  was  a  conspir-  Negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  reci- 
ator,  and  that  the  President  had  satis-  procity  with  San  Domingo  were  begun 
fied  himself  that  he  was  not  a  French  m  Washington  in  the  latter  part  of 
subject.  Certain  of  the  President's  April.  A  commissioner  was  sent  from 
actions  lend  color  to  the  story  that  he  the  Dominican  Republic  for  that  ex- 
is  insane.  On  May  30th,  several  of  press  purpose.  He  is  the  first  diplo- 
the  ringleaders,  who  had  claimed  the  matic  representative  sent  there  from 
protection  of  the  Mexican  flag,  were  San  Domingo  since  the  early  part  of 
forcibly  taken  and  put  to  death;  and,  President  Cleveland's  Administration, 
when  the  foreign  Consuls  protested  in  The  little  republic  so  bitterly  resented 
a  body  against  this  overthrow  of  all  the  action  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
diplomatic  rules,  the  President  as-  emment  in  withdrawing  from  the 
sumedadefiant  attitude,  and  abruptly  Senate  the  treaty  which  had  been 
left  them.  In  a  moment  or  so  he  was  agreed  upon  during  the  latter  part  of 
heard  playing  on  the  flute.  His  For-  President  Arthur's  Administration, 
eign  Minister,  however,  induced  him  that  she  broke  off  all  diplomatic  rela- 
quickly  to  return  with  an  apology  for  tions,  and  even  refused  to  send  dele- 
his  conduct,  and  a  promise  that  noth-  gates  to  the  Pan-American  Congress, 
ing  of  the  kind  should  occur  again.  As  a  result  of  the  present  negotiations. 
His  demeanor  was  suddenly  changed  it  is  expected  that  the  important  com- 
from  defiant  tyranny  to  abject  syco-  mercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
phancy.  Dominican  Republic  will  be  greatly 

The  attention  of  the  United  States  stimulated. 
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JAMAICA.  ^^^  treaty  with  Mexico.     Like  other 

Spanish-American  countries,  Mexico 

From  all  points  of  view,  except  that  has  agricultural  resources  capable  of 
of  finances,  the  Exposition  in  Jamai-  extraordinary  development;  but,  at 
ca  has  been  a  success.  It  has  awaken-  present,  her  wealth  lies  in  her  mines, 
ed  general  interest  abroad,  as  well  as  not  in  her  farms.  Throughout  nine- 
widened  the  experience,  and  stimulat-  tenths  of  her  arable  land,  the  water 
ed  the  energies  of  the  islanders  them-  supply  is  deficient;  her  agrarian  sys- 
selves,  both  of  which  cannot  fail  to  tem  is  unprogressive;  and,  as  a  gen- 
react  to  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  eral  thing,  her  population  is  torpid 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  island,  and  thriftless.  A  reciprocity  treaty 
There  is,  it  appears,  considerable  pop-  was  signed  in  1883,  during  the  Arthur 
ular  resentment  among  the  Jamai-  Administration,  but  was  thrown  out 
cans,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  formal  by  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
recognition  was  accorded  to  the  Ex-  resentatives.  The  relations  between 
positionby  the  United  States  Govern-  Mexico  and  the  United  States  differ 
ment,  particularly  as  the  largest  part  from  those  of  other  American  Repub- 
of  the  trade  of  the  island  is  done  with  lies,  in  that  the  main  trade  of  almost 
the  United  States.  all  of  the  latter  is  with  Europe,  where- 

The  influence  of  the  new  American  as  both  the  import  and  export  trade 
Tariff  Act  is  causing  some  anxiety,  of  Mexico  is  chiefly  with  the  United 
J  amaica  wishes  to  retain  its  large  trade  States.  That  trade,  too,  is  increasing, 
with  the  United  States.  The  Ameri-  owing,  in  part,  to  the  railway  trunk 
can  market  is  the  only  one  which  it  lines  connecting  the  two  countries, 
finds  adequate  to  its  needs.  Canada,  and  the  importance  of  the  American 
as  is  well  known,  has  endeavored  to  invested  interests  in  Mexico.  The 
secure  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  railway  system  has  been  virtually 
Jamaica;  but  the  proposal  does  not  built  up  during  the  last  ten  years.  In 
seem  to  be  acceptable,  on  account  of  1879  there  were  only  372  miles  in  op- 
the  inability  of  the  Canadian  market,  eration.  There  are  now  5,555,  with 
even  if  monopolized,  to  consume  all  over  1,700  more  under  construction, 
the  fruit  and  sugar  which  the  island  Judging  from  the  industrial  devel- 
produces.  opment  and  material  progress  during 

There  are  objections  also  raised  the  last  decade,  the  prospects  of  the 
against  reciprocity  with  the  United  country  are  hopeful.  The  extension 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  of  the  telegraph  and  railroad  systems 
law.  These  objections  are  based  on  has  promoted  the  ends  of  peace, 
the  serious  crippling  of  the  revenue.  There  are  no  more  political  insurrec- 
as  well  as  the  discrimination  against  tions,  and  brigandage  has  been  sup- 
England  and  her  colonies,  which  would  pressed,  while  public  spirit  has  been 
necessarily  result  from  an  abolition  or  revived.  The  Government  is  rather 
material  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  a  military  dictatorship  than  a  genuine 
American  breadstuffs  and  manufac-  republic,  but  its  power  is  characterized 
tures.  In  fact,  the  islanders  feel  con-  by  a  spirit  of  enlightened  progress, 
siderably  exercised  over  the  prospec-  Financial  credit  has  been  restored, 
tive  change  in  the  existing  status  of  Mining  interests  and  general  business 
their  relations  with  the  United  States;  have  vastly  expanded.  Education 
and  are  making  efforts  to  induce  the  has  been  placed  within  the  reach  of 
Government  to  send  commissioners  to  all  classes,  and  the  political  power  of 
Washington  to  secure,  if  possible,  a  the  clergy  has  been  broken.  These 
continuance  of  those  relations  un-  results  have  been  largely  due  to  the 
changed.  stimulation    of   American    example, 

and  the  accession  of  American  energy 
MEXICO.  and  capital. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  pol-  The  efforts  of  prospectors  have  at 
icy  of  the  United  States  Government,  last  been  rewarded  with  the  discovery 
importantnegotiationshave,  for  some  of  huge  beds  of  the  best  anthracite 
time,  been  under  way  for  a  commer-  coal  in  Sonora,  the  most  northerly  of 
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the  Mexican  States.     The  coal  covers  themselves  imprisoned.     Barillas  is 
a  valley  eight  miles  wide  by  twenty  using  his  power  to  force  upon  the 
long,  tetween  San  Marcial  and  the  country,  as  his  successor,  a  candidate 
Tecoripa  Mountains.  heartily  detested  by  the  people.     The 
r'CM-rBai    AMEDir-A  President  is  also  in  disfavor  for  forc- 
CENTRAL  AMERICA.  -^^^  laborers  to  work  upon  his  coffee 
The  relations,  both  external  and  plantations  without  remuneration.  So 
domestic,   of  the  Central   American  strong  is  the  feeling  against  him,  that. 
Republics,  seem    to    be  continually  before  the  elections  of  next  October, 
strained.     A  treaty  of  neutrality  was  a  revolution  is  regarded  by  many  as 
recently  arranged  between  Salvador  almost  a  certainty.     Another  disturb- 
and  Honduras,  the  object  of  which  ing  cause  will  be  found  if  the  charges 
was  to  isolate  Guatemala  in  case  of 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Salva- 
dor, of  which  there  have  lately  been 
indications.     This  treaty  angered  the 
Guatemalans;  and  it  was  partly  due  to 
their  instigations  that  a  revolution  in 
Honduras  against  the  Government  of 
President  Bogran,  broke  out  at  Ama- 
pala.   May  6th.      Bogran  has  never 
been  popular.     He  is  looked  on  as  the 
tool  of  Guatemala,  which  aided  him 
in  overthrowing  Marco  Aurelio  Soto, 
and  which  almost  involved  Honduras 
in  the  late  Salvador-Guatemala  war. 
On  occasion  of  the  present  outbreak, 
peace  was  very  soon  restored.     Gen- 
eral Bardales,  one  of  the  rebel  leaders,  ^^ 
was  killed  in  the  short  but  fierce  skir- 
mish that  was  fought.  lately  brought  against  Barillas  prove 
Atiout  May  ist,  a  revolt  occurred  in  well  founded.     He  was  reported,  to- 
Costa  Rica,  which  is  regarded  as  the  ward  the  end  of  June,  to  have  author- 
most  progressive  of  the  Central  Amer-  ized  the  issue  of  $6,000,000  in  bonds, 
ican  States.     A  state  of  siege  was  de-  double  the  amount  called  for  in  the 
dared,  and  personal  guarantees  were  decree   for  the    redemption    of    the 
suspended  for  sixty  days.     However,  Treasury  notes;  and  was  said  to  have 
the  prompt  steps  taken  by  the  Gov-  sold$3,ooo,oooworthof  them  at4oper 
emment  of  President  Rodriguez,  in  ar-  cent  of  their  face  value,  pocketing  the 
resting  the  conspirators,  quickly  put  money. 

an  end  to  the  uprising.  The  principal  '  -.amama  /-amai 
cause  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  policy  ^HE  PANAMA  CANAL. 
of  the  Government  toward  the  Nicar-  Lieutenant  Wyse,  who  has  lately 
agua  Canal.  Underpretext  of  afron-  procured  from  the  Colombian  Gov- 
tierdifiicultywithNicaragua,theRod-  emment  an  extension  of  the  time  for 
riguez  Government  has  not  shown  to-  completing  the  canal,  has  present- 
ward  the  canal  project  that  friendly  ed  an  elaborate  report  upon  its  pros- 
sentiment  which  the  people  feel  is  due  pects,  estimating  the  cost  of  comple- 
te it  on  account  of  its  advantages.  tion  at  $120,000,000,  and  the  time  re- 
There  is  serious  dissatisfaction  in  quired  at  five  years.  He  recommends 
Guatemala  with  the  despotic  govern-  a  system  of  six  locks,  to  be  fed  by  a 
ment  of  Barillas.  The  resentment  single  artificial  lake  in  the  centre,  as 
haslateIyincreased,astheresultof  an  the  only  practicable  method  of  con- 
instance  of  high-handed  procedure  struction;  and  he  thinks  by  ten  years 
which  occurred  on  the  iith  of  June,  the  profits  would  suffice  to  pay  a  pro- 
Several  Guatemalan  editors  had  un-  gressive  proportionate  share  to  the 
dertaken  to  criticise  the  Government,  old  stockholders,  as  well  as  a  dividend 
Their  ofEces  were  seized,  and  they  on  the  shares  of  the  new  company. 
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The  French  Government  has  lately 
refused  to  grant  further  assistance  to 
the  enterprise,  and  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  new  association  can 
be  formed  which  will  command  the 
confidence  of  capitalists. 

Reference  has  already  been  made 
(p.  250)  to  the  proceedings  lately  in- 
stituted against  M.  de  Lesseps  and 
his  son.  The  specific  charge  is  stated 
to  be  that  of  "misleading  investors 
who  subscribed  money  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company,"  and  the  action  is  based 
especially  upon  the  last  issue  of  shares. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  outlook  for  this  enterprise  con- 
tinues good.  A  little  over  1,000  feet 
of  the  breakwater  at  Greytown  (about 


ing  has  been  done  on  the  River  San 
Juan;  and,  in  the  eastern  division,  the 
line  has  been  cleared  to  the  Divide. 
The  enterprise,  hopeful  though  it  is, 
is  yet  in  its  early  stages.  The  great 
cut  through  the  rock  at  the  Divide 
has  not  been  begun.  Several  river 
basins  have  still  to  be  banked  and 
regulated.  The  dam  at  Ochoa,  which 
is  to  raise  the  level  of  the  San  Juan, 
and  flood  portions  of  the  interior,  has 
yet  to  be  built.  However,  the  opera- 
tions have  begun  and  continued  under 
good  auspices.  The  management  is 
conservative  and  economical,  while 
Nature  presents  few  obstacles  either 
in  the  way  of  pestilential  climate  or 
insuperable  physical  obstructions,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling 
that  the  United  States  Government 

ought  to  lend  its  credit  to  the 

work. 


NICARAGUA  CANAL  ROUTE. 

one-half  of  the  whole)  has  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  already  the  channel  has 
been  opened,  and  the  sand-drift,  which 
had  closed  it  up,  has  been  checked. 
But  not  until  the  breakwater  is  fin- 
ished, will  the  tendency  of  the  sand 
to  shoal  across  the  entrance  be  fully 
counteracted. 

The  force  of  men  employed  has 
been  somewhat  reduced,  and  progress 
will  be  slow  until  arrangements  are 
completed  for  securing  the  capital  re- 
quired for  a  vigorous  and  successful 
handling  of  the  plant.  The  canal  cut 
has  been  opened  up  for  a  distance  of 
over  1,200  yards.  The  final  survey  of 
the  route  has  cost  $400,000.  This  sur- 
vey, with  the  work  in  the  canal  cut 
and  harbor,  and  the  ten  miles  of  com- 
pleted railway,  is  practically  all  that 
has  been  done  since  ground  was  brok- 
en in  1 889.  Nothing  has  been  attempt- 
ed on  the  Pacific  side,  except  to  clear 
a  portion  of  the  line.     A  little  blast- 


VENEZUELA. 

An  official  decree,  taking  ef- 
fect on  the  2oth  of  April,  open- 
ed the  markets  of  Venezuela  to 
the  free  entry  of  cereals  from 
abroad.  This  action  aims  to 
prevent  distress  among  the 
poorer  classes,  which  might 
result  from  deficiency  in  the 
native  crop. 
Recent  events  have  increased 
the  tension  of  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela  regarding  the 
British  Guiana  boundary.  An  Eng- 
lishman, named  Campbell,  has  been 
killed  on  Venezuelan  territory,  by  a 
Venezuelan  officer.  Campbell  had 
crossed  over  to  prospect  for  mines. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him 
because  he  had  refused,  when  ordered, 
to  take  out  a  permit.  The  officer  mak- 
ing the  arrest  carried  a  gun ;  and,  in  the 
struggle,  it  was  discharged,  inflicting 
a  wound  from  which  Campbell  died 
in  a  few  days.  The  British  immedi- 
ately sent  a  force  of  soldiers  to  take 
possession  of  the  entire  district! 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  Argentine  Congress  was  open- 
ed May  loth.  In  spite  of  the  optimis- 
tic assurances  of  President  Pelligrini, 
there  are  many  indications  that  the 
real  financial  situation  is  as  desperate 
as  it  has  been  since  the  revolution  of 
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July,  1890.     Early  in  April,  the  Gov-  as  he  was  in  1862.     General  Roca  has 

eminent  suspended  the  construction  used  his  influence  in  the  upper  prov- 

of  the  national  railways, and  alsoissued  inces  in  favor  of  the  ex- President;  and 

a  decree,  suspending  until  June  the  the  Governor  of   Buenos  Ayres  has 

payment  of  deposits  in  the  National  thrown  his  influence  in  on  the  same 

and  Provincial  banks,  and  giving  de-  side.    General  Mitre  has  the  unbound- 

positors  the  option  of  taking  internal  ed  confidence  of  the  entire  Republic; 

bonds  in  exchange.     The  result  was  and  his  prospective  accession  to  the 

something  of  a  panic.     Gold  ran  up  Presidential  chair  gives,  in  the  judg- 

to  321;  and,  as  soon  as  the  time  had  ment  of  the  people,  a  silver  lining  to 

expired,  and  the  banks  were  again  the  cloud  that  has  so  long  overhung 

opened  for  the  withdrawal  of  deposits,  Argentine  affairs, 

there  was  such  a  run  upon  them  that  pttott 

five  of  them  had  to  close  their  doors.  PERU. 

The  Government  finds  it  impossible  to  Owing  to  heavy  floods,   and    the 

obtain  sufficient  gold  for  a  gold  basis,  enormous  demand  caused  by  the  war 

and  the  President  is  now  in  favor  of  a  in  Chili,  food  in  Peru  has  become  so 

reform  of  the  currency  on  a  silver  bas-  scarce  and  high  in  price  that  Govern- 

is.     It  has  been  decided  to  issue  notes  ment  action  has  been  deemed  neces- 

against  reserve  silver,  to  be  legal  ten-  sary  to  alleviate  the  trouble.    A  de- 

der  at  par,  in  future,  for  all  newobliga-  cree  has  been  issued,  opening  up  the 

tions.    A  bill  has  been  submitted  ere-  Peruvian  markets  to  the  free  entry  of 

ating  a  new  National  Bank  to  take  over  all  kinds  of  food  products,  and  plac- 

the  affairs  of  the  old  bank.     Its  capital  ing  an  export  duty  on  cattle  and  sheep, 

is  $30,000,000  paper,  and  $20,000,000  During  the  last  three  years,  English 

gold;  but  it  is  not  to  issue  paper  until  capital  to  the  amount  of  $8,243,000 

the  conversion  orreduction  of  the  pres-  has  been  invested,  and  the  progi'ess 

ent  currency  is  arranged  for.  of  the  country  has  been  marked. 

The  provinces,  as  a  general  thin^, 
still  feel  under  grievances  that  their  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  CHILI. 
interests  are  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  It  is  a  recognized  principle  of  inter- 
Federal  Government;  and  no  less  than  national  law,  that,  as  long  as  two 
three  revolutions  have  occurred  dur-  States  remain  at  peace  with  each  other, 
ing  the  quarter.  In  the  Province  of  neither  may  permit  its  territory  to  be 
Cordova,  a  revolt  broke  out  May  21st.  used  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
The  telegraph  wires  were  cut,  and  the  other.  Accordmgly,  when  the 
there  was  firing  in  the  streets  of  the  "  Itata,"  though  primarily  a  merchant 
capital  on  the  21st  and  22d,  Twenty-  vessel,  yet  now  armed  as  a  cruiser  for 
five  persons  were  killed.  Government  the  Congressional  party  in  the  civil 
troops,  however,  soon  quelled  the  dis-  war  in  Chili,  put  in  at  San  Diego,  Cali- 
turbance,  and  restored  communica-  fomia,  and  it  became  known  that  her 
tion.  About  June  25th,  the  Province  real  object  was  to  get  a  cargo  of  arms 
of  Catamarca  was  the  scene  of  another  and  ammunition  for  use  of  the  insur- 
revolt,  in  which  insurgents  overthrew  gents,  the  United  States  authorities 
the  old  Provincial  Government,  and  felt  it  their  duty  to  prevent  the  carry- 
installed  a  provisional  Government ;  ing  out  of  her  object.  The  "  Itata  " 
and,  a  few  days  later,  a  revolution  was  therefore  seized  under  the  pro- 
broke  out  in  the  Province  of  Santiago  visions  of  the  neutrality  laws,  and  left 
del  Estero,  when  the  Provincial  Presi-  in  charge  of  a  United  States  Deputy 
dent  was  arrested,  and  forced  to  sign  Marshal.  On  May  6th,  in  defiance  of 
his  resignation.  Both  revolts  were  United  States  laws,  she  put  to  sea 
quickly  suppressed,  the  respective  from  San  Diego,  with  the  American 
Provincial  Governments  being  re-es-  officer  on  board.  The  officer  was  put 
tablished.  on  land  some  eight  miles  south  of  San 

The  political  situation  is  regarded  Diego.     The  **  Itata  "  then  took  over 

as  practically  settled.     It  is  thought  from  the  American  schooner,  "Robert 

that  General  Mitre  will  be  unanimous-  and  Minnie,"  the  cargo  of  arms  and 

ly  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  ammunition  which  had  been  shipped 
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the  meantime,  drags  its 
weary  length  along,  caus- 
ing untold  distress,  and 
threatening  a  total  disrup- 
tion and  bankruptcy  of  the 
country.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  reliable  detailed 
accounts  of  the  progress  of 
the  campaign,  and  not  until 
the  trouble  is  over  will  the 
across  the  country  from  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  truth  be  fully  known.  At  the  begin- 
and  which  the  latter  vessel  had  re-  ning  of  this  quarter  the  government 
ceived  at  San  Francisco.  The  "Itata"  forces  were  concentrated  in  central 
then  sailed  for  Chili.  The  powerful  Chili;  while  the  insurgents,  control- 
iron-clad  "  Esmeralda  "  hovered  off  ling  the  northern  provinces  and  the 
the  coast  of  Southern  California,  pre-  approaches  to  the  nitrate  coast,  were 
sumably  to  protect  the  "  Itata."  able  to  prevent  the  transportation  of 

It  looked  now  as  if  Chili  would  have  government  troops  to  the  seat  of  war, 
a  claim  of  indemnity  against  the  Unit-  and  seemed   capable  of  indefinitely 
ed  States,  for  the  arming  of  the  "  Ita-  prolonging  the  struggle, 
ta"  was  analogous  to  the  action  of       By  far  the  most  serious  blow  yet 
Great  Britain  in  the  "Alabama"  case;  given  to  the  insurgent  cause,  was  the 
and  the  United  States  had  contended  destruction  of  the  powerful  iron-clad 
before  the  Geneva  tribunal,  that,  in   "  Blanco   Encalada,"  by  means  of  a 
failing  to  pursue  and  capture  the  rebel  torpedo  fired  by  the  new  government 
cruisers.  Great  Britain  had  neglected  gunboat  "Almirante  Lynch."     The 
her  duty.     And  so  the  "Charleston,"  incident  occurred  in  Caldera Bay,  Ap- 
on  May  gth,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  ril  aad,  and  involved  a  loss  of  over 
"  Itata,"  with  orders  to  take  her  at  all   aoo  lives.     Whatever  light  this  may 
hazards.     The  memorable  stern  chase  throw  upon  the  possibilities  of  torpedo 
lasted  twenty-five  days.  Many  thought  warfare,  it  is  yet  a  noteworthy  fact 
a  naval  battle  would  occur,  for  it  was  that  the  "Blanco  Encalada"  does  not 
presumed  that  the  "Esmeralda"  would  seem  to  have  been  exercising  any  of 
resist  any  attempt  to  seipe  the  "Itata;"   the  ordinary  precautions  against  the 
but  no  occasion  for  any  fight  arose,   approach  of  an  enemy.     The  govern- 
When,  on  June  4th,  the  "Charleston"  ment  cruisers,   "Almirante  Lynch" 
arrivedatlquique,  she  learned,  for  the  and  "  Almirante  Condell,"  came  up  to 
first  time,  that  the  Chilian  insurgents,  within  aoo  yards  of  the  iron-clad  be- 
fearingtroublewiththeUnitedStates,   fore   the  latter  fired  one  shot.    The 
had  consented  to  hand  over  the  "Ita-   "Condell"  fired  two  torpedoes,  but 
ta,"  together  with  all  her  cargo.     The  they  missed.     The  "Lynch"  subse- 
mnawayshortlysteamedintolquique,  quently  tired  two  more  at  about  fifty 
and  was  surrendered  to  Admiral  Mc-  yards'  distance,  but  they  also  missed. 
Cann,  in  command  of  the 
United  States  fleet.    She 
was  put  in  charge  of  Unit- 
ed States  sailors,   and 
started  back  to  California, 
accompanied   by  the 
"Charleston."    The  con- 
troversy over  her  cargo  of 
arms,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States, 

involves  many  fine  legal  ^^  _    _  _ 

points,  and  is  likely  to  re-  ~~''     '       1,  ^       ^— ^5^" 

main  a  source  of  conten-  "  ^  ; 

tion  for  many  months.  ^he  c 

The  civil   struggle,  in 
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'  SEMT  IN  PURSUIT  Of  THE  "  ITATA." 

The  "  Lynch  "  then  turned,  and  again  raiso,  Santiago,  and  Coquimbo.     In 
passed  so  close  to  the  "  Blanco  "  that   May,  negotiations  between  the  two 
a  hand  grenade  from  the  latter  killed   parties  were  airang'ed  for,  through  the 
six  men  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Lynch,"  influence  of  Brazil,  France,  and  the 
The  third  torpedo  from  the  "  Lynch"   United  States ;  but,  as  neither  party 
struck  the  "  Blanco,"  rending  a  large  would  consent  that  its  propositions 
hole  in  her  hull.     Within  ten  minutes  should  be  made  public  until  those  of 
the  iron-clad  had  sunk.     The  insur- 
gent vessel,  "Aconcagua,"  attacked 
the  gunboats,  but  was  compelled  to 
flee.    A  sharp  engagement  was  fought 
April  24th,  in  Chanarat  Bay,  with  the 
insurgent  "  Magellanes,"  in  which  the 
government   vessels    were    worsted. 
April  z8,  the  "  Magellanes  "  attacked 
the  government  vessels  in  the  harbor 
of  Valparaiso,  almost  destroyed  the 
"  Sargeante  Aldea,"  blew  out  of  the 
water  a  torpedo  launch,  and  disman- 
tled every  gun   of   the   "Almirante 
Lynch."     She  also  encountered  the 
torpedo  boat,  "  Guacolda,"  and  sank 
her.     The  "  Almirante  Condell "  was 
so  badly  damaged  that  she  had  to  be  the  other  party  had  been  known,  the 
beached.     Over  100  men  were  killed  negotiations   fell   through.     Pisagua 
in  the  engagement.  was    bombarded,   June   8th,   by   the 

Several  battles  on  land  have  been  Presidential  squadron ;  Iquique  was 
fought,  but  the  lack  of  arms  prevents  bombarded  June  9th;  and  Antofagas- 
a  concentration  of  the  insurgent  land  ta,  shortly  afterward  ;  but  not  one  of 
forces.  Iquique  is  the  present  strong-  these  attempts  led  to  important  re- 
hold  of  the  insurgents,  while  the  Gov-  suits.  Serious  defections  from  the 
emment  has  strongly  fortified  Valpa-  government  forces  still  continue,  and 
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it  is  reported  that  the  Congressional  cannot  long  maintain  itself ;  if  it  is, 
army  has  begun  offensive  operations,  then  to  violate  neutrality  by  accord- 
though  no  decisive  engagement  has  ing  to  the  rebels  the  recognition  they 
been  fought.  ask,  would  be  an  unwarranted  act  of 

The  attempts  of  the  insurgents  to  open  hostility, 

securerecognitionasbelligerentshave  On  May  31st,  the  term  of  the  old 

met  with  little  success  either  in  Amer-  Congress  expired.  The  new  Congress, 

ica  or  Europe.    Bolivia  has  recognized  which  has  been  elected  under  direc- 

them,  but  other  countries  have  refused  tion  of  the  Balraaceda  party,  has  pro- 

to  depart  from  the  diplomatic  rule  fessed  its  adherence  to  the  lines  of 

laid  down  in  such  cases.    To  recognize  policy  laid  down  by  its  predecessor. 

their  belligerency  would  be  to  acknow-  On  the  27  th  of  June,  it  elected  Claudio 

ledge  them  a  power  on  the  same  foot-  Vicufla  as  successor  to   Balmaceda; 

ing  with  the  established  Government,  but,  as  the  Congressional   party  has 

and  would  be  a  breach  of  the  etiquette  had  no  voice  either  in  the  elections 

which  governs  the  relations  between  for  Congress  or  for  President,  it  may 

friendly  Powers.     If  the  Chilian  Gov-  be  doubted  whether  the  present  re- 

emment  be  not  supported  by  the  pop-  gime  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  ex- 

ular  sentiment,  it  is  assumed  that  it  pression  of  the  public  will. 


RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 

SCIENCE.  accompanying  the  movements  of  ob- 
jects, a  perfect  visual  image  of  those 
THE  latest  invention  due  to  the  objects  as  they  appear  when  in  motion. 
wonderful  genius  of  Thomas  A.  In  reality,  it  produces  a  series  of  dis- 
Edison,  has  been  called  the  "kine-  tinct  visual  images,  but  in  such  rapid 
tograph,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  succession  that  the  interval  of  dura- 
reproduce,  in  addition  to  the  sounds  tion  between  them  is  more  than  cov- 
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ered  by  the  persistence  of  the  separate  reached,  giving  promise  of  a  cure  for 
retinal  images.  The  visual  appear-  this  hitherto  incurable  evil.  The  re- 
ances,  therefore,  blend  in  such  a  way  port  of  the  Commission  will  be  eager- 
that  all  knowledge  of  discontinuity  is  ly  awaited. 

lost,  and  we  appear  to  see  a  continu-  Two  new  Arctic  exploration  parties 
ous  image  of  a  body  in  motion.  The  have  lately  started  out  for  Greenland, 
machine  is  an  ingenious  combination  One  is  an  American  party  under 
of  the  photographic  camera  and  the  Lieutenant  Peary,  equipped  by  the 
phonograph,  the  sounds,  e,  g.,  the  Academy  of  National  Science.  It  will 
words  of  a  speaker,  being  recorded  push  up  the  west  coast  as  far  north  as 
simultaneously  with  a  series  of  ap-  possible.  The  other  party,  Danish, 
pearances  of  his  body  in  the  different  under  Lieutenant  Ryder,  will  proceed 
stages  of  motion.     The  photographic  up  the  east  coast. 

impressions  are  taken  on  a  strip  of  i-rijoAXTTTJiy 

sensitized  celluloid  film,  by  means  of  LITERATURE. 

exceedingly  delicate  mechanism,  at  Midsummer  is  the  season  of  novels, 
the  rate  of  forty-six  per  second.  In  and  their  reign  continues  during  the 
reproducing  the  impressions,  a  pro-  ascendency  of  the  dog-star, 
jecting  lantern  is  used,  provided  with  Out  of  the  multitude  of  novels  three 
means  for  an  intermittent  motion  of  lift  their  voices  more  loudly  than  the 
the  strip  exactly  corresponding  to  the  others,  striving  to  utter  a  deep  lesson, 
motion  of  the  negative  film  in  the  In  "  One  of  Our  Conquerors  "  George 
camera,  and  in  perfect  synchronism  Meredith  presents  in  his  fearless  style 
with  the  phonograph.  The  instru-  a  tragic  problem.  Victor  Radnor, 
ment  has  already  been  brought  to  such  "  tempted  by  a  varnished  widow  with 
perfection  that  the  most  acute  observ-  pounds  of  barley-sugar,"  marries  in  his 
er  is  deceived  as  to  the  continuous  youth  Mrs.  Burman,  but  deserts  her 
character  of  his  impressions.  Mr.  Ed-  tor  the  sake  of  her  companion,  the  gen- 
ison  is  preparing  apparatus  on  a  large  tie  Natalia  Dreighton.  The  deserted 
scale  to  illustrate  the  invention,  which  wife  scorns  a  divorce,  and  unrelent- 
will  be  finished  for  the  Columbian  ingly  pursues  with  her  wrath  the  un- 
Exposition.  wedded  lovers.   Nesta,  their  daughter. 

An  important  contribution  has  late-  knows  nothing  of  their  sin,  and  won- 
ly  been  made  toward  solving  the  prob-  ders  at  their  frequent  changes  of  resi- 
lem  of  chromatic  photography.  At  dence,  forced  on  them  to  escape  the 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Photo-  reputation  which  Mrs.  Burman  Rad- 
graphic  Conference  in  Brooklyn,  the  nor  industriously  circulates.  Natalia 
last  week  in  May,  was  exhibited  the  dies  at  last  of  despair,  and  Victor  be- 
plate  on  which  Professor  Lippmann,  comes  a  lunatic,  although  Nesta  finds 
of  Paris,  had%ucceeded  in  photograph-  a  husband  and  peace.  Here,  as  ever, 
ing  the  colors  of  the  spectrum.  The  the  author  sees  an  implacable  fate, 
full  details  of  the  process  are  not  yet  compelling  "a heart  to  suffer  through 
clearly  set  forth;  but  it  is  known  that  others  or  for  them."  The  failure  of 
the  colors  are  not  as  pigments,  but  are  the  lovers  to  triumph  points  his  moral 
due  to  a  modification  of  the  surface  of  "  that  the  world  of  serious  money- 
the  film  such  as  to  cause  a  decompos-  getters,  and  feasts,  and  the  dance,  the 
ition  of  the  white  light  in  which  it  is  luxurious  displays,  and  the  reverential 
viewed,  analogous  to  the  play  of  color  Sunday  service,  will  ultimately  prove 
on  a  soap  bubble,  or  to  the  iridescence  itself  right  in  opposition  to  critics,  and 
of  mother  of  pearl.  rebels,  and  to  anyone  vainly  trying  to 

The  most  exhaustive  investigation  stand  alone." 
of  the  leprosy  bacillus  ever  undertak-  Birch  Arnold's  "  New  Aristocracy  " 
en,  has  lately  been  made  by  the  In-  is  the  Aristocracy  of  Brains.  In  a 
dian  Leprosy  Commission,  which  has  sympathetic  manner,  she  pictures  the 
been  in  session  at  Simla.  Thousands  courageous  struggle  of  three  poor  but 
of  cases  have  been  examined,  micro-  extraordinarily  intellectual  orphans 
scopical  researches  have  been  made,  of  a  clergyman's  family.  The  two 
and  astonishing  results    have    been  sisters  arid  the  brother,  left  destitute, 
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meet  with  many  disappointments,  but  Gudruda'shalf -sister  by  a  witch,  causes 
are  finally  saved  from  adversity  and  the  death  of  Gudruda.  Eric  is  mortally 
want,  by  the  marriage  of  the  younger  wounded  by  Gizur;  but  grapples  with 
sister  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the  lady  the  murderer,  and  leaps  into  the  sea 
for  whom  "she  is  working  as  a  cook,  with  him  from  the  cliffs.  We  turn 
The  leveling  of  social  distinctions  to  from  this  fierce  marvel-tale,  half-Beo- 
an  equality  of  intellect  and  character,  wulf ,  half-Nibelungenlied,  to  the  ridic- 
is  charmingly  argued  in  an  earnest  ulous  conceit  of  F.  Anstey.  "  Tour- 
utterance  that  deeply  impresses  the  malin's  Time  Cheques"  are  issued 
reader.  Zola's  "  Money  "  portrays,  in  by  the  Anglo- Australian  Joint  Stock 
terribly  grim  reality,  the  mad  greed  Time  Bank,  Limited.  A  traveler 
for  gold.  Speculators  in  a  grand  Uni-  dreams  that  he  arranges  to  bank  his 
versal  Bank,  project  a  world-circling  spare  time,  so  later  to  draw  minutes, 
railroad  and  vessel  line,  but  are  ruined  hours,  days,  whenever  wanted.  The 
upon  the  Bourse,  plunging  their  mis-  drafts  drawn,  however,  conduct  him 
erable  victims  into  horrible  despair  through  adventures  which  would  have 
and  suicide.  Maxwell  Grey's  "  In  the 
Heart  of  the  Storm  "  is  a  chivalrous 
tale  of  an  orphan  lad's  battle  to  inde- 
pendence with  an  orphan  girl  adopt- 
ed by  him.  F.  Marion  Crawford's 
"  Khaled  "  introduces  us  to  still  an- 
other new  field ;  but,  while  this  tale 
of  Arabia  possesses  his  usual  literary 
finish,  it  is  hardly  as  attractive  as  coula 
have  been  expected.  Edgar  Fawcett 
outdoes  himself  in  sensationalism  in 
describing  the  domestic  disasters  of 
"  A  New  York  Family  "  at  the  time 
of  the  Tweed  Ring.  Other  notable 
stories  are  H.  H.  Boyesen's  "  Mam- 
mon of  Unrighteousness;"  Mrs.  Ame-  rudyard  kipliwo. 
lia  E.  Barr's  "  She  Loved  a  Sailor;"  befallen  him  in  the  natural  course  of 
and  George  MacDonald's  "  There  and  events.  How  these  puzzling  drafts 
Back,"  concerning  a  lost  heir.  perplex  his  love-making  is  ludicrously 
Of  romantic  and  light  novels  there  recorded.  The  unique  Rudyard  Kip- 
are  a  goodly  number ;  and  chief  of  ling  spins  some  more  of  his  peculiar 
these,  because  it  won  the  $5,000  prize  Indian  tales  in  "  Life's  Handicap,"  or, 
offered  by  London  Tid-bits,  is  Grant  asotherwisepublished," Tales  of  Mine 
Allen's  "What's  Bred  in  the  Bone."  Own  People."  They  areiscarcely  more 
This  story  is  a  panorama  of  wild  sur-  than  amusing,  yet  all  will  be  amused 
prises,  from  the  pet  snake  Sardanapa-  by  the  narrative  of  Bimi,  the  talking 
lus  and  the  wreck  in  the  tunnel,  to  monkey,  which  is  a  recollection  of  one 
Judge  Gildersleeve  announcing  in  his  of  Hauff's  tales;  by  the  Courting  of  Di- 
own  court  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  nah  Shadd,  and  by  the  Incarnation  of 
murder  for  which  Guy  Waring  has  just  Krishna  Mulvaney.  Jerome  K.  Je- 
been  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Next  rome  republishes  his  serial  "  Diary  of 
comes  H.  Rider  Haggard's  latest  of-  a  Pilgrimage,"  in  which  two  friends 
fer,  "  Eric  Brighteyes,"  full  of  old  journey  from  London  to  Oberammer- 
Viking  battle  and  wooing.  The  ro-  gau  to  behold  the  Passion  Play.  Je- 
mance  has  been  borrowed  from  the  rome  writes  a  serious  record  of  the 
Icelandic  sagas ;  and  its  marvels  are  impressions  made  upon  him  by  the 
related  in  the  old-style,  vigorous  Eng-  •  spectacle  of  that  wonderful  latter-day 
lish.  Eric,  the  Unlucky,  is  a  giant  of  miracle-play.  Wm.  Morris,  the  poet, 
great  strength  and  beauty,  who  loves  has  given  us  a  new  Utopia,  an  ideal 
Gudruda  the  Fair,  and  who  wields  the  London,  which  he  sees  in  his  artistic 
magic  sword,  Whitefire.  Eager  for  apocalypse;  but  his  "News  from  No- 
Eric's  love,  Swanhild,  the  Fatherless,  where"  is  as  amusing  as  Jerome's  hu- 
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mor  to  the  not  too  grave  reader.  Wm.  which  masses  details  into  perspicuous 
Guest,  of  Hammersmith,  falls  asleep,  general  eflFect.  His  characterization 
and  wakes  up  150  years  hence.  He  of  Washington  is  the  most  noble  yet 
then  learns  that  in  1952  labor  began  drawn,  and  he  views  the  American 
her  throes,  the  combined  workers  mas-  Revolution  as  a  struggle  against  the 
sacred  the  government  forces  on  Tra-  despotism  of  George  HI.  for  the  uni- 
falgar  Square,  and  the  epoch  of  rest  versal  English  liberties, 
ensued,  wherein  the  only  fear  was  lest  Other  noteworthy  books  are  Mdnie 
they  should  some  day  run  out  of  work  Muriel  Dowie's  "  A  Girl  in  the  Kar- 
to  do.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  pathians,"  a  saucy  but  valuable  vol- 
opened  a  new  field  in  his  pleasant  ume  on  dismembered  Poland ;  W. 
"Gallegher,  and  Other  Stories."  In  Swan  Sonnenschein's  comprehensive 
Octave  Thanet's  "Otto,  the  Knight,"  "  Best  Books,"  describing  50,000  vol- 
and  its  companion  trans-Mississippi  umes;  John  B.  Grant's  "  Our  Common 
stories,  Joel  C.  Harris'  "  Balaam  and  Birds,  and  How  to  Know  Them,"  giv- 
his  Master,"  Colonel  R.  M.  Johnston's  ing  90  specimens ;  Prof.  Freeman's 
"The  Primes  and  their  Neighbors,"  "Sicily,"  Volumes  i  and  2,  a  history  of 
Tames  Lane  Allen's  "  Flute  and  Vio-  the  native  nations  continued  through 
lin,"  Arlo  Bates*  "  A  Cat  o'  Nine  the  Greek  settlement  to  the  Athenian 
Tales,"  and  "Col.  Carter,  of  Carters-  intervention;  Professor  Japp's "Quin- 
ville,"  that  splendid  oldspendthrift,  we  cey  Memorials;"  M.  Tame's  brilliant 
have  reprinted  for  us  many  delightful  "  Modern  Regime;"  Mahaffy's  "Greek 
Southern  stories.  World   Under    Roman   Sway  ; "    Sir 

Several  enjoyable  volumes  of  me-  Daniel  Wilson's  revised  "  Memorials 
moir  and  correspondence  have  been  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Olden  Time ;" 
published,  eminent  among  them  being  Dr.  Carl  Peters'  "  New  Light  on  Dark 
Dr.  Samuel  Smiles'  "A  Publisher  and  Africa,"  in  which,  besides  furnishing 
his  Friends,"  in  which  we  behold  the  us  some  broad  knowledge  of  Upper 
book-seller,  John  Murray,  surrounded  Tana,  the  Commander  of  the  German 
by  Scott,  Campbell,  Byron,  Moore,  Emin  Pasha  expedition  coolly  contra- 
Hogg,  and  the  rest  of  their  brilliant  co-  diets  Stanley's  most  important  state- 
terie.  Mrs.  Margaret  O.  W.  Oliphant  ments;  George  Saintsbury's  collected 
has  given  the  world  a  sweet  "  Memoir  "  Essays  on  French  Novelists  "  and 
of  the  Life  of  Laurence  Oliphant,  and  "  Essays  in  English  Literature,  1780- 
of  Alice  Oliphant,  his  Wife,"  which  i860;"  Gold  win  Smith's  "  Canada  and 
takes  us  into  the  heart  of  that  cynic,  di-  the  Canadian  Question,"  a  sketch  of 
plomat,  traveler,  and  visionary,  and  the  political  history  of  the  Provinces 
reveals  the  true  inwardness  of  his  and  the  Confederation,  with  an  argu- 
blind  apostleship  to  the  strange  proph-  ment  for  present  commercial  reci- 
et,  Harris.  Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr  has  procity,  and  ultimate  annexation  to 
given  us  as  near  a  view  as  she  could  the  United  States ;  Professor  T.  F. 
of  the  author  of  "The  Ring  and  the  Crane's  edition  ^^ Chanson's  Populaires 
Book,"  in  her  "  Life  and  Letters  of  de  la  France^''  a  volume  of  eighty  very 
Robert  Browning."  In  biography,  pretty  folk-songs ;  Dr.  Orello  Cone's 
have  been  produced  Charles  Thurs-  keen  "Gospel-Criticism  and  Historical 
field's  "Sir  Robert  Peel,"  Canon  Ov-  Christianity,"  a  rational  study  of  the 
erton's  "Charles  Wesley,"  Professor  Gospels  and  of  the  history  of  second 
Guillemard's  "Ferdinand  Magellan,"  century  Gospel  canon;  Max  Miiller's 
the  first  life  of  the  great  explorer,  and  "  Physical  Religion  ;''  and  Professor 
A.  C.  McLaughlin's  "Lewis  Cass."        John  W.  Burgess'  "Political  Science 

Professor  Fiske's  two  volumes  of  the  and  ComparativeConstitutional  Law," 
"American  Revolution,"  are  a  fresh  which  makes  out  "the  governmental 
contribution  to  that  popular  history  of  system  of  the  United  States  to  be  an 
the  United  States,  from  1492  to  1865,  aristocracy  of  the  robe." 
which  the  historian  planned  ten  years  No  one  poem  or  book  of  verse  has 
ago.  Professor  Fiske  has  treated  of  lent  its  music  to  the  quarter,  unless  we 
this  critical  period  of  American  history  take  into  consideration  Mrs.  Shipley's 
in  his  animated  and  picturesque  style,  delightful  translation  of   "  Nadesch- 
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da,"  the  strange  poem,  in  nine  can-  A  Confederate  monument  was  un- 

tos,   of    J.    L.    Runeberg,    Sweden's  veiled  in  Pensacola,  Fla.,  June  17th. 

greatest  poet.    The  poem  is  a  shifting  It  is  of  granite,  fifty  feet  high,  sur- 

of  lyrical,  dramatic,  and  epic  lights  mounted  by  the  figure  of  a  Confeder- 

and  shades,  and  immortalizes  the  love  ate  soldier,  and  forms  the  first  monu- 

of  Prince  Waldemar  for  his  serf -girl  mental  recognition  of  Jefferson  Davis. 

Nadeschda,    singing    how    his    dark  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  has  been  se- 

brother,  Dmitri,  almost   ruins  both,  lected  by  the  Sherman  Statue  Com- 

but  repents  in  the  moment  of  victory,  mittee  to  make  the  proposed  statue 

The  translation  of  such  a  poem  truly  of  the  late  General. 

enriches  our  literature,  a  praise  which  lufTTCfr*  Axir.  -rut?  no  aiui  a 

cannot  be  accorded  the  recent  trans-  music  and  the  drama. 

lators  of  the  prolific  Hungarian  Jokai's  Two  especially  notable  dramatic  in- 

"  There  is   No   Devil;"   and    Senora  cidents have  marked  the  quarter.  The 

Emilia  Bazan's  romance  of  "A  Chris-  "Antigone"   of    Sophocles  was  put 

tian  Woman."  upon  the  stage  at  the  Hyperion  Thea- 
ter, New  Haven,  Conn.,  by  the  women 

"'^^'^*  of  New  Haven,  April  3d.     The  cast 

Mr.  Chanler's  plan  to  assist  Ameri-  was  composed  entirely  of  women,  and 

can  art  students  abroad  continues  to  the  parts  were  all  remarkably  well 

excite  universal  interest.     It  has  been  sustained.     The  Greek  costumes  were 

proposed  that  a  jury  of  prominent  faithfully  reproduced,  and  the  orches- 

French  artists  examine  twice  a  year  tral  accompaniment  of  twenty-eight 

the  work  of  the  students  sent  to  Paris  soloists  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 

as  winners  in  the  competitive  exam-  In  April,  nine  years  ago,  the  same 

inations  to  be  held  in  different  Amer-  production  was  presented  by  the  grad- 

ican  cities.     The  jury  will  select  speci-  uates  and  undergraduates  of  the  Uni- 

mens  to  be  sent  to  the  various  Amer-  versity  of  Toronto.    A  stage  had  been 

ican  institutions  of  art.  erected  in  the  Convocation  Hall  of 

The  International  Art  Exhibition  at  University  College,  for  the  purpose. 

Berlin  was  opened  May  ist.     In  spite  On  that  occasion,  the  cast  was  entirely 

of  the  efforts  of  Emperor  William  and  of  males,  every  word  spoken  or  sung 

ex-Empress  Frederick,  owing  to  the  was  in  the  original  Greek,  the  chorus 

pressure  of  French  public  opinion,  the  numbered  about  sixty  voices,  and  the 

exhibition  is  said  to  have  been  opened  orchestra  about  sixty  pieces, 

without  the  co-operation  of  a  single  On  June  i6th,  under  the  open  sky^ 

French  artist.    American  artists  were  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Shakespeare's  "  As 

well  represented.  You  Like  It "  was  presented  in  the 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  private  grounds  of  Mrs.  Stevens,  for 

of  American  Artists  was  opened  at  the  the  benefit  of  St.  Michael's  Home  and 

Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries,  in  New  St.  Catherine's  Home.     The  grounds 

York  City,  April  27th.  were  lent  for  the  occasion,  and  the  ac- 

A  splendid  bronze  statue  of  Henry  tors  had  volunteered  their  services. 
Ward  Beecher,  the  work  of  J.  Q.  A.  Among  the  cast  were  Miss  Rose 
Ward,  was  unveiled  with  impressive  Coghlan  as  "  Rosalind,"  Mrs.  Agnes 
ceremonies,  in  front  of  the  Brooklyn  Booth  as  "Audrey,"  Mr.  Maurice  Bar- 
City  Hall,  June  24th.  Four  years  ago,  rymore  as  "  Orlando,"  and  Mr.  William 
March  8th,  Mr.  Beecher  died;  and  ten  Muldoon  as  "Charles,  the  Wrestler." 
days  thereafter  the  movement  for  the  The  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was 
statue  was  started.  The  figure  of  marred  by  a  thunder-shower,  which  dis- 
Mr.  Beecher  is  heroic  in  proportions,  persed  the  audience,  and  necessitated 
nine  feet  high.  He  is  standing  wear-  the  cutting  of  some  important  parts 
ing  his  cape  overcoat,  and  carrying  toward  the  close, 
his  soft  felt  hat  in  one  hand.  Ideal  Aprw^pni  nr^ 
figures,  life  size,  are  grouped  around  ARCHEOLOGY. 
the  central  memorial.  One  represents  The  excavations  of  the  American 
a  slave  girl  reverently  laying  a  palm  Archaeological  Institute  at  Eretria^ 
branch  at  the  feet  of  the  statue.  directed  by   Dr.  Waldstein,  are  re- 
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ported  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession." 

of  the  tomb  of  Aristotle;  but  the  re-  There  was  no  lively  discussion  over 

port  still  awaits  final  verification.  the  report;  and  it  was  adopted  with  a 

RBI  inriM  ^^^  slight  verbal  changes,  the  adop- 

RELIGION.  jJqjj  signifying  nothing  as  to  approval 

The  ro3d  General  Assembly  of  the  or  disapproval  of  its  subject-matter. 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  It  was  then  referred  to  the  several 

States  convened  May  2 1.    The  North-   Presbyteries.    After  their  action  upon 

em  Assembly  met  in  the  Fort  Street  it,  it  will  be  revised  by  the  Committee, 

Church,  Detroit,  Michigan;  while  the  and  will  be  brought  before  the  next 

Southern  Assembly  gathered  in  Bir-  Assembly. 

mingham,  Alabama.  The  session  at  The  charge  of  heresy  against  Dr. 
Detroit  had  been  awaited  with  great  Briggs,  roused  much  greater  excite- 
interest,  due  mainly  to  the  two  topics  ment.  Dr.  Briggs  had,  for  fifteen 
which  were  to  form  the  principal  sub-  years,  filled  the  Hebrew  Professorship 
ject-matter  of  its  deliberations,  the  in  Union  Seminary.  New  York,  He 
was  lately  transferred  to  the  new  Ed- 
ward Robinson  Professorship  of  Bibli- 
cal Theology;  and,  on  January  20th 
last,  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
on  "The  Authority  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture." This  address  roused  an  im- 
mediate onslaught  of  fiery  opposition; 
and  more  than  one  hundred  Presby- 
teries made  overtures  to  the  Assembly 
to  investigate  the  orthodoxy  of  Dr. 
Briggs,  and  decide  on  his  fitness  for 
his  position.  On  the  question  of  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  Dr.  Briggs  ap- 
peared to  many  to  subordinate  the 
divine  element  to  the  human.  He 
laid  down  as  sources  of  authority  in 
religion,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  and 
Reason.  As  regards  sanctifi cation,  he 
held  that  this  was  not  completed  at 
Rioos.  death,  but  continued  to  advance.   And 

these  opinions,  he  thought,  were  al- 
revision  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  lowed  by  the  standards  of  the  Presby- 
and  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Rev,  Dr.  terian  Church.  His  appointment  was 
Charles  A.  Briggs.  The  Rev.  Profes-  vetoed  in  the  Assembly  by  a  vote  of 
sor  W.  H.Green.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  senior  440  to  60;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
professorintheTheological  Seminary  pointed  to  confer  with  the  directors 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  one  of  the  of  the  Seminary  on  the  relations  be- 
foremost  Biblical  scholars  of  the  time,  tween  that  institution  and  the  Assem- 
was  unanimously  chosen  Moderator,  bly,  to  report  to  the  next  General  As- 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  sembly.  Dr.  Briggs  has  been  sustained 
Revision  appointed  by  the  Assembly  in  his  position  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
of  1890,  was  presented.  It  added  two  faculty,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
new  chapters  embodying  many  of  the  the  directors  of  the  Seminary, 
changes  suggested  by  the  Presbyter-  Several  other  matters  of  importance 
ies  last  year,  but  its  general  attitude  were  taken  up  by  the  Assembly,  but 
toward  the  old  standards  is  well  indi-  none  of  such  general  interest  as  the 
cated  in  the  resohition  at  which  the  preceding.  Portland,  Oregon,  was  de- 
Committee  arrived  at  the  very  outset,  cided  on  as  the  place  of  meeting  next 
that  "no  alterations  or  amendments  May. 

(should)  be  proposed,  that  would  in  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  will 
any  way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  more  distinctively  mark  the  Pontifi- 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  system   of  cate  of  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
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than  the  publication  in  May  of  his  en-  quirements.  It  is  divided  into  three 
cyclical  letter  on  the  social  and  labor  parts,  ist,  a  historical  review  of  the 
problems  of  the  day.  It  was  the  con-  past  attitude  of  the  Church  toward 
summation  of  many  years  of  earnest  labor;  2d,  an  exposition  of  the  social 
labor  and  comprehensive  thought;  and  labor  questions  of  the  day;  and 
and  it  breathes  throughout  the  gen-  3d,  a  statement  of  the  Church's  policy 
uine  spirit  of  a  heartfelt  desire  for  regarding  them.  The  institution  of 
the  upbuilding,  in  the  world,  of  an  private  property  is  upheld  in  opposi- 
ideal  system  of  social  justice.  Recog-  tion  to  Socialism.  The  true  solution  of 
nizing  that  the  specific  needs  of  soci-  social  questions,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  found 
ety  change  with  every  alteration  of  in  the  Gospel,  which  truly  enjoins  a 
conditions,  the  letter  is  none  too  com-  union  between  employers  and  em- 
mittal  to  definite  precepts  on  the  ques-  ployed.  The  State  should  intervene 
tion  of  State  intervention;  yet  it  de-  to  regulate  disputes  regarding  private 
mands  such  intervention  for  the  up-  property.  A  Sunday  rest  is  needed, 
holding  of  justice,  lawful  interests,  The  State  should  countenance  all  in- 
and  disregarded  rights;  and  aims  to  stitutions  likely  to  improve  social  con- 
keep  the  Catholic  system,  in  intelli-  ditions,  such  as  labor  associations, 
gence  and  in  doctrine,  thoroughly  mutual  aid  and  accident  insurance  so- 
abreast  of  social  movements  and  re-  cieties,  and  sick  funds. 
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APRIL  between  the  Confederacy  and  several  Indian 

AfKii^.  tribes.     He  organized  some  of  the  Indians 

1.  Rev.  William  A.  Dunphy,  pastor  of  St.  into  troops,  and  they  fought  under  him  at 
John's  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  White  Pea  Ridge  and  Elkhom. 

Plains,  N.  Y.,  47.  3-  Judge  Peter  M.  Dox.  Huntsville,  Ala., 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  T.  Spear,  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  77.     He  was  a  member  of  the  41st  and  42d 

LL.  D.,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Independ-  Congresses. 

ent,  and  a  well  known  Presbyterian  divine,  Jacob  S.  Farrand,  senior  member  of  the 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  79.  Detroit  wholesale    drug  firm  of  Farrand, 

2.  Thomas  Charles  Baring,  connected  Williams  &  Clark,  Detroit,  Mich..  75.  Bom 
with  the  well  known  banking  house,  Rome,  in  New  York  State.  Ma^  7,  1815,  he  came 
Italy,  60.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose  with  his  parents  to  Detroit,  when  ten  years 
College,  Oxford,  and  distinjyuished  for  his  of  age.  The  family  soon  removed  to  Ann 
classical  learning.  For  a  time  he  was  a  Arbor;  and  the  young  lad  for  a  time  acted 
member  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Ward,  as  mail  carrier  between  Ann  Arbor  and  De- 
Campbell,  &  Co.;  but.  in  1867,  he  returned  troit.  When  fifteen  years  old,  he  became  a 
to  London  to  become  a  member  of  the  great  drug  clerk  in  the  store  of  Rice  &  Bingham, 
firm  of  Baring  Brothers.  About  two  years  Detroit.  Six  years  thereafter,  he  and  Ed- 
ago,  he  retired;  but  took  an  active  part  to  ward  Bingham  formed  a  partnership  in  the 
save  the  fortunes  of  the  firm  in  its  late  em-  same  line  of  business.  Mr.  Farrand  with- 
barrassment.  He  was  chairman  of  the  new  drew,  after  five  years,  to  take  the  post  of 
company  formed  to  carry  on  the  business  of  Deputy  Collector  for  the  pjort  and  district  of 
the  old.  At  the  time  ot  his  death,  he  was  Detroit,  which  at  that  time  included  the 
one  of  the  two  M.  P.'s  for  London.  shores  of  Lake  Huron  and  Michigan  as  far 

AuGUSTiN     Thomas     Pouyer  -  Quertier,  west  as  Chicago.     In  1 841,  he  was  Military 

French  Senator  and  ex-Minister  of  Finance,  Secretary  to  the  Governor.     When  his  term 

Rouen,  France,  70.  of  office  expired,  he  resumed  the  drug  busi- 

Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  authoress,  Paris,  ness,  becoming  senior  member  of  the  firm 

France,  82.     She  is  known  to  many  Ameri-  above  mentioned.     He  was  for  eight  years 

can  readers  through  her  * '  Recit  d'une  Soeur"  President  of  the  Board  of  Police  Commission- 

(**A  Sister's  Story  ").  ers,  being  one  of  the  original  members.    For 

General  Albert  Pike,  Grand  Commander  four  years,  i860  to  1864,  he  was  a  member  of 
of  the  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  of  the  Southern  the  Common  Council ;  he  was  for  over  twen- 
Jurisdiction,  and  Chief  of  the  Royal  Order  ty  years  on  the  water-works  board,  and  also, 
of  Scotland  for  the  United  States,  Washing-  for  several  years,  gave  his  services  as  a  mem- 
ton,  D.  C,  82.  During  the  Mexican  War,  ber  of  the  board  of  education.  He  was  a 
he  served  as  a  subordinate  officer  in  an  Ar-  devoted  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
kansas  Regiment.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Church,  of  Detroit,  and  took  a  prominent 
Civil  War,  he  negotiated  treaties  of  alliance  part  in  religious  and  charitable  work.    In 
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1866  and  1869,  he  was  on  the  committee  ap-  and  his  methods  of  coaxing  money  from  the 
pointed  by  the  Assemblies  to  take  action  re-  public  pocket  were  always  witty  and  original 
garding  the  movement  which  effected  the  in  conception,  and  were  carried  out  with 
union  of  the  new  and  old  schools  of  Presby-  g^at  energy.  In  1835,  Mr.  Barnum  bought 
terians  in  the  United  States.  One  of  his  the  right  to  exhibit  one  Joice  Heth,  a  negro 
two  sons  was  associated  with  him  in  the  woman,  said  to  be  161  years  of  age,  and  to 
drug  business,  the  other  being  a  member  of  have  been  present  at  the  birth  of  Washing- 
the  Farrand  &  Votey  Organ  Co.  ton.     His  energetic  advertising  made  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Montague  Smith,  formerly  venture  a  success;  but,  the  next  spring,  the 
M.  P.  for  Truro,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Court  old  negress  died.  His  second  attempt  was 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  later  a  member  of  with  **Si^or  Vivalla,"  a  specialist  m  bal- 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun-  ancing,  stilt-walking,  and  plate-spinning.  In 
cil.  this,  too,  he  was  successful,  except  in  Wash- 

Sir  Mahava  Rao,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  native  In-  ington.  He  then  joined  the  traveling  circus 
dian  reformer,  Madras,  India.  of  Aaron  Turner,  going  himself  into  the  tick- 

Sir  Thomas  Sowler,  Chairman  of  Man-  et  wagon,  and  acquiring  a  thorough  know- 
chester  (England)  Conservative  Association  ledge  of  the  details  of  the  circus  business, 
and  proprietor  of  the  Manchester  Courur,'j2,    He  soon  separated  from  the  Turner  circus ; 
M.  De  Pressense,  eminent  French  pastor,    and,  in  the  fall  of  1836,  for  the  first  time,  he 
and  member  of  the  Senate.  had  a  complete  traveling  company  of  his 

5.  Ex-Judge  Henry  Souther,  of  Erie,  own.  With  this  company,  he  traveled 
Penn.,  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  64.  In  1855.  through  the  South  for  nearlv  two  years.  In 
he  sat  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate ;  and  he  1838,  Mr.  Barnum  retumea  to  New  York, 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Convention  and  re-entered  mercantile  business,  making 
which  nominated  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  and  blacking  on  the  Bowery.  He  eave  that  up, 
also  of  that  which  nominated  Grant  and  Col-  however,  and  in  1840  opened  the  Vauxhall 
fax.  Garden  Saloon.    This  failed,  and  he  again 

6.  Richmond  Smith,  chief  telegrapher  on  took  to  the  road,  traveling  in  the  South,  but 
the  staff  of  General  Sherman  dunng  the  hardships  again  drove  him  back  to  trade. 
••  march  to  the  sea,"  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  53.  He  In  1841,  he  took  an  agency  for  *•  Sear  s  Pic- 
was  a  civilian,  but  shared  in  many  danger-  tonal  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  but  the  dis- 
cus adventures,  and  won  great  credit  from  honesty  of  sub-agents  made  this  attempt  a 
the  War  Department  for  the  part  he  played   disastrous  failure. 

in  establishing  communication  between Sher-  In  1842,  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  in  Mr. 

man's  army  and  the  North.  Barnum 's    favor.     On  the  failure    of  the 

7.  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum,  the  world-re-  Scudder  Museum, Mr.  Barnum  induced  Fran- 
nowned  showman,  Waldemere,  near  Bridge-  cis  W.  Olmstead  to  buy  the  collection  in  his 
port.  Conn.,  80.  ^Barnum 's)  name  for  $12,000.     It  had  cost 

He  was  born  in  Bethel,  Conn. ,  July  5, 1810.  $50,000.  Under  Bamum's  management  this 
As  a  boy  he  displayed  that  spint  of  restless  enterprise,  known  as  the  American  Museum, 
uneasiness  which  moulded  and  made  unique  prospered  very  wonderfully.  Within  twelve 
his  subsequent  career.  After  working  a  months,  Mr.  Olmstead  was  repaid;  and  for 
while  on  the  farm,  he  was  put  in  a  store  at  three  years  Mr.  Barnum  realized  a  net  profit 
Bethel.  He  managed  to  lay  by  a  consider-  of  about  $100  a  day.  The  •*  woolly  horse." 
able  sum ;  but  in  1825,  his  father  died,  and  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  General 
the  boy's  earnings,  being  those  of  a  minor,  Fremont's  exploring  expedition,  and  the  fa- 
were  all  absorbed  in  the  estate.  Then  came  mous  ••  mermaid"  humbug,  were  some  of  his 
a  succession  of  changes.  From  a  store  at  outside  enterprises.  He  reaped  a  harvest 
Grassy  Plains,  where  he  got  $6  a  month,  from  the  engagements  with  General  Tom 
Barnum  went  to  a  store  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Thumb,  Lavinia  Warren,  and  Commodore 
in  1826.  In  1828,  he  returned  to  Bethel  and  Nutt.  Several  times  he  took  them  abroad, 
opened  a  candy  store.  For  a  short  time,  in  winning  for  himself  a  speaking  acquaintance 
1827,  he  kept  a  porter-house,  at  which  he  with  most  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
sold  liquors.  When  nineteen  years  old.  Bar-  and  acquiring  a  world-wide  reputation, 
num  married  pretty  Miss  Charity  Hallett.  In  1849,  the  fame  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  sweet- 
Two  years  later,  he  wrote  several  articles  on  voiced  songstress  was  on  every  tongue.  Eu- 
the  danger  of  sectarian  interference  in  polit-  rope  had  gone  into  raptures  over  her.  In 
ical  affairs;  and,  on  the  local  papers  refusing  1850,  Mr.  Barnum  engaged  her  for  an  Amer- 
to  publish  them,  Barnum  started  a  paper  of  ican  season  of  150  nights.  He  had  to  de- 
his  own.  The  Herald  of  Freedom.  That  posit  with  London  bankers,  $187,500  as  a 
this  paper  was  immediately  successful  is  evi-  guarantee.  Immense  sums  were  spent  in 
dent  from  the  fact  that  in  less  than  a  year  a  "campaign  of  education,"  to  teach  the 
three  libel  suits  were  brought  against  it.  Bad  American  public  who  Jenny  Lind  was.  The 
debts,  however,  ruined  both  his  editorial  and  result  was  a  phenomenal  success,  the  Ameri- 
his  mercantile  projects  ;  and  he  sold  out,  re-  can  tour  of  this  lady  proving  to  be  the  sensa- 
moving  to  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1834-  tion  of  the  decade.'  The  total  receipts  were 
1835.  $700,000,   of  which   Jenny   Lind    received 

Not  long  afterward  he  made  his  first  ven-  $176,675  for  ninety-five  concerts, 

ture  in  the  "show"  business.     His  varied  In  1851,  Mr.  Barnum  met  a  serious  finan- 

experiences  had  peculiarly  fitted  him.     He  cial  reverse.     He  had  gone  security  for  the 

had  learned  how  to  arouse  public  curiosity;  Jerome  Clock  Company,  which  he  desired 
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to  locate  in  East  Bridgeport.     The  failure  Raleigh.  N.  C.  6i.     He  was  a  Union  man 

of  this  concern  entailed  upon  him  a  loss  of  during  the  war. 

about  $500,000.  In  1865,  his  Museum  was  8.  A.  J.  Morris,  last  survivor  of  the  mas- 
burned,  at  a  loss  of  about  half  a  million  sacre  at  Fort  Mills,  in  Lower  Alabama,  died 
Another  one  which  he  opened,  was  burned  at  his  home  in  Clebum  County,  Ala.,  100. 
three  years  later.  In  1873.  the  *'  Hippothe-  It  was  during  the  Creek  War,  m  1813,  that 
atron  '  was  opened,  but  in  a  few  weeks  it  the  massacre  took  place.  A  force  of  1,000 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  sweeping  away  some  Indians  attacked  the  Fort,  and  killed  all  but 
$300,000  more.  Then  the  famous  "Hippo-  fifteen  of  the  553  inmates.  Morris  escaped 
drome  "  was  opened,  which  had  a  successful  by  jumping  the  fence, 
run  of  several  years.  9.  Right  Hon.  George  Augustus  Freder- 

In  1876,  the  first  genuine  railroad  circus  ick  Cavendish-Bentinck,  member  of  Her 

was  established.     Mr.  Barnum,  at  a  salary  Majesty'sPrivy  Council,  and  M.  P.  for  White- 

of  $25,000  a  year,  paid  him  by  wealthy  capi-  haven,  Branksea  Castle,  England,  70.     He 

talists,  put  an  immense  tented  exhibition  represented  Taunton  in   Parliament    from 

and  circus  in  the  field.     It  was  transported  1859  to   1865,  when  he  was  returned    for 

in  100  special  cars.     In  1880,  the  Barnum  Cir-  Whitehaven,  which  seat  he   continued  to 

cus  and  the  Cooper  and  Bailey  Circus  were  hold  till  his  death. 

both  candidates  for  popular  favor.  Barnum  William  Wallace,  postmaster  of  Indian- 
proposed  a  combination,  and  this  was  effect-  apolis,  brother  of  General  Lew^  Wallace,  the 
ed  m  the  firm  of  Barnum,  Bailey  &  Hutchin-  author  of  "  Ben  Hur,"  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  66. 
son.  Mr.  Bailey,  however,  in  1885,  bought  He  was  the  first  law  partner  of  President 
out  the  third  interest,  since  which  time  Harrison,  the  name  of  the  firm  being  Wal- 
Messrs.  Barnum  &  Bailey  have  been  equal  lace  &  Hanison,  and  he  was  one  of  the  or- 
partners.  The  net  profits  have  been  as  high  ganizers  of  the  Republican  party  in  Indiana, 
as  $650,000  a  year,  and  have  rarely  fallen  &-  10.  Colonel  C.  J.  T.  Hambko,  Conser\'ative 
low  $400,000.  M.  P.  for  South  Dorset,  Monte  Carlo,  54. 

Mr.  Barnum  was  an  active  politician.     He  Thomas  Keay  Taplin,  M.  P.  for  the  Har~ 
began  his  career  as  a  Jacksonian  Democrat;  borough  Division  of  Leicestershire,  Gumby 
but  became  alienated  from  the  Democratic  Hall;  Leicestershire,  35. 
party  in  1854,  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  ques-  Rev.  Ignacio  Leon  Velasco,  Archbishop 
tion;  and,  in  i860,  he  was  fully  identified  of  Bogota,  Bogota,  Colombia,  57. 
with  the  Republicans.     In  1865  and  1866,  he  11.  I.  Nevett  Steele,  a  lawyer  of  national 
represented  the  town  of  Fairfield  in  the  State  reputation,  Baltimore,   Md.,  82.     President 
Legislature.     In  the  latter  year,  he  was  ap-  Taylor,    in    1849,    appointed   him    Charge- 
pointed  a  Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Expo-  d'  Affaires  to  Venezuela, 
sition.     In  1867,  he  was  nominated  for  Con-  Dr.  Julius  S.  Taylor,  well  known  geolo- 
gress,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  gist,  Kankakee,  111.,  84.       He  was  bom  in 
In  1875  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bridgeport,  Spain. 

and  declined  nomination  for  a  second  time.  Colonel  Edward  Payne  Chrysostom 
owing  to  pressure  of  business  demands.  He  Cantwell,  LL.  D.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  St.  Si- 
was  afterwards  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  mon's  Island,  Ga.,  65.  He  graduated  from 
by  the  people  of  Bridgeport,  and  was  a  mem-  the  Law  Department  of  Harvard  when  twen- 
ber  four  times  during  his  life.  ty-one  years  old.     He  served  in  the  Mexican 

He  achieved  considerable  popularity  as  a  war.     Ini86i,he  wasmade  Adjutant-Gener^ 

?ublic  lecturer  and  temperance  advocate,  al  of  North  Carolina.  In  1876  he  was  elected, 

lis  delivery  was  excellent,  his  knowledge  of  without  opposition,  as  State  Senator, 

human  nature  extensive,  and  his  fund  of  ap-  12.  Major  Charles  Appleby,  a  prominent 

propriate  anecdotes  exhaustless.     He  lectur-  war  veteran,  New  York,  56.     His  name  is 

ed  over  700  times.     He  also  tried  his  hand  at  among  those  to  be  perpetuated  by  a  slab  oa 

authorship,  and  his  ••  Struggles  and  Tri-  the  Grant  monument. 

umphs,"aepicting  the  vicissitudes  of  his  own  Ex-Governor  Robert  Whitney  Water- 
remarkable  career,  has  been  published  in  man,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  64.  He  w^as  bom  in 
half  a  dozen  languages.  Over  400,000  copies  Fairfield,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
have  been  sold.  Mr.  Barnum  was  twice  Governor  of  California  in  1886,  as  a  Republic 
married.  His  first  wife  having  died,  he  mar-  can,  and  succeeded  to  the  Governorship  on 
ried,  in  1874,  the  daughter  of  John  Fish,  an  the  death  of  Governor  Bartlett. 
Englishman.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  13.  Dr.  Eben  Tourjee,  founder  of  the  New 
passed  at  Waldemere,  his  new  country  seat  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  New  York 
near  Bridgeport.  His  first  luxuriant  home.  City,  56.  He  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  of 
called  "  Iranistan,"  built  in  1848,  was  de-  Huguenot  ancestry.  In  early  life  he  worked 
stroyed  by  fire,  like  so  many  of  his  other  in  the  factories,  but  was  able  to  study  music 
establishments.  Mr.  Barnum  did  much  for  in  Providence.  For  a  while  he  dealt  in  mu^ 
Bridgeport,  and  his  services  were  rewarded  sic,  and  taught  it  in  Fall  River.  He  then 
with  an  unswerving  popularity.  edited  the  keynote,  which  was  afterwards 
Dr.  Henry  Wyman,  formerly  a  member  of  merged  into  the  Massachusetts  Musical 
the  State  Legislature,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  Journal.  In  1859,  he  organized  a  musical 
of  Southern  Michigan,  Blissfield,  Mich.  He  institute  in  connection  with  East  Greenwich 
was  the  father  of  Dr.  Hal  C.  Wyman,  of  Acadeniy.  In  1864.  he  opened  a  Conserva- 
Detroit.  tory  in  Pro\ndence.  In  1867,  this  school  was 
Governor   Daniel  G.   Fowle,  suddenly,  removed  to  Boston,  becoming  the  New  Eng- 
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land  Conservatory  of  Music.  Dr.  Tourjee  annexation  of  Samoa  in  1886,  by  the  Ger- 
was  made  a  Doctor  of  Music  by  the  Wesleyan  mans,  caused  considerable  excitement.  The 
University  in  recognition  of  the  service  he  Germans  had  deposed  King  Malietoa,  of 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  music  in  his  **  Plea  Laupepa,  and  declared  Tamasese  Kine. 
for  Music  in  the  Public  Schools,"  which  was  Mahetoa  fled,  but  afterwards  gave  himself 
delivered  before  the  National  Teachers'  As-  up  to  the  Germans.  Mataafa  was  declared 
sociation  in  1869,  and  afterwards  circulated  King  by  the  subjects  of  Malietoa,  and  sever- 
by  the  Department  of  Education  at  Wash-  al  conflicts  occurred  between  the  rivals.  The 
ington  as  a  public  document.  He  compiled  United  States  regarded  the  action  of  the 
several  books,  popular  in  the  '  churches,  Germans  as  an  unwarranted  interference  in 
among  them  the  '*  Tribute  of  Praise"  and  Samoan  affairs,  the  result  being  a  Conference 
the  "Chorus  Choir."  in  Berlin  to  adjust  the  differences.  The 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Richard  Gilmour,  Ro-  meetings  of  the  Conference  continued  from 
man  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  St.  April  29th  to  June  14th,  1889,  when  an  ami- 
Augustine,  Florida,  66.  He  was  born  in  cable  arrangement  was  made.  Malietoa  was 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  but,  when  a  child,  came  liberated,  and  a  peace  was  arranged  between 
with  his  parents  to  America,  At  twenty  Mataafa  and  Tamasese  by  Admiral  Kimber- 
years  of  age,  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  ly,  of  the  United  States  fleet  in  Samoan  wa- 
Church,  and  at  once  began  to  study  for  the  ters.     Malietoa  was  restored,  November  9th, 

f>nesthood.  He  was  ordained  in  1852,  and  1889. 
abored  in  Cincinnati  and  Dayton.  In  1872,  18.  David  Barclay  Chapman,  London,  92. 
he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Cleveland.  He  He  was  formerly  partner  in  the  famous  firm 
was  well  known  as  the  author  of  **  School  of  Oberend,Gurney  &Co.;  but  retired  before 
Recreations,"  a  collection  of  hymns,  a  Bible  the  panic  which  ruined  the  firm.  He  was 
history,  and  a  series  of  readers.  remarkable  for  his  shrewdness.  During  the 
Count  Reinhold  Abraham  Lewenhaupt,  civil  war  in  America  he  insisted  on  his  re- 
son-in-law  of  ex-Secretary  of  State  Bayard,  mittances  from  this  country  being  in  green- 
Wilmington,  Del. ,  30.  He  had  been  married  backs,  then  at  a  large  discount,  making  there- 
only  ten  days  to  Miss  Ellen  Bayard.  He  was  by  an  enormous  profit, 
descended  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  of  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Bennett,  Pro- 
Sweden.  His  brother  Carl  is  Chamberlain  fessor  of  Historical  Theology  in  the  Garrett 
to  the  Swedish  Queen.  Biblical  Institute,  Evanston,  III.,  62. 

14.  Edward  Greene,  M.  P.  for  Stowmar-  Rev.  Thomas  James,  one  of  the  best  known 
ket  Division  of  Suffolk,  Nether  Hall,  Suffolk,  colored  preachers  in  the  United  States, 
England,  76.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  87.     He  was  bom  a  slave 

15.  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Halford,  wife  of  at  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
Elijah  W.  Halford,  President  Harrison's  teen  he  was  traded  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  but 
Private  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.  soon  escaped  to  Canada,  where  he  remained 

16.  Captain  Huntley  B.  Mackay,  gradu-  until  New  York  emancipated  its  slaves  in 
ate  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  King-  1821.  His  parents  were  sold  when  he  was 
ston,  Ont. ,  and  distinguished  for  his  services  eight  years  old,  and  he  never  saw  them  again, 
in  several  of  the  recent  British  operations  in  Samuel  M.  Pettingill,  one  of  the  best 
Southeast  Africa,  died  while  returning  home  known  newspaper  advertising  agents  in  the 
on  sick  leave,  about  30  years  of  age.  country,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  68. 

Morgan  Howard,  Q.  C,  English  County  19.  Alanson  Sweet,  one  of  the  twelve  men 

Court  Judge,  formerly  Conservative  M.  r.  who  agreed  to  found  the  town  of  Chicago, 

for  Dufwich,  Torquay,  55.  Evanston,  111.,  87.     He  emigrated  to  the  site 

Milton  H.  Butler,  ex- President  of  the  of  the  city  in  1832,  and  during  the  raids  of 
Citizens'  Bank,  of  Detroit,  Mt.  Clemens,  Black  Hawk  and  his  savage  bands,  he  was 
Mich.,  60.  During  the  war  he  was  Provost  lieutenant  of  a  company  organized  for  pro- 
Marshal  of  Detroit.     He  was  a  member  of  tection. 

the  Board  of  Control  that  built  the  Northern  John    Thompson,    Vice-President  of  the 

Insane  Asylum  at  Traverse  City,  and  was  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York,  and  foun- 

widely  known  among  the  elder  business  men  der  of  Thompson's  Bank  Note  Reporter^ 

of  Michigan.  New  York  City,  88. 

17.  Major  Charles  Ogden  Wood,  of  Indi-  Rear-Admiral  Alfred  Taylor,  United 
ana,  Washington  D.  C.  Throughout  the  States  Navy  (retired),  Washington,  D.C.,  81. 
war,  he  served  with  the  9th  Infantry,  receiv-  He  served  on  the  frigate  **  Cumberland  "  in 
inghis  commission  as  2d  Lieutenant  in  1861.  the  operations  along  the  Mexican  coast,  in- 
For  a  time,  he  was  Major  of  the  Regiment  eluding  the  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Taised  by  General  Lew  Wallace.  20.  Rev.  Henry  Darling,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

John  Mulligan,  a  member  of  the  115th  President  of  Hamilton  College  since  1881, 

Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  said  to  be  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  67.     He  was  bom  in  Read- 

the  oldest  veteran  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  ing,  Penn.     Graduating  at  Amherst  in  1842, 

Republic,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  over  100.  he  subsequently  studied  at  the  Union  Theo- 

Major-General  Charles  H.  Hamilton,  a  logical  Seminary  and   at  Auburn.      From 

classmate  of  General  Grant  at  West  Point,  1854  to  1863,  he  was  permanent  clerk  of  the 

and  a  distinguished  ofl&cer  during  the  Civil  Presbyterian  General  Assembly;  and,  in  1881, 

War,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  69.  was  Moderator.      He  wrote  several  works, 

Tamasese,  formerly  King  of  Samoa  under  among  them  "The  Closer  Walk,"  published 

German  protection ,   Lufilufi,  Samoa.     The  in  1 862 ;  *  *  Slavery  and  the  War  "  (i  863) ;  *  'Con- 
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formity  to  the  World  "  (1873);  and  ••  Not  Do-  hausted  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  at  the 
ing,  but  Receiving  "  (1875).  Philadelphia  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.    At 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Gough,  widow  of  the  noted  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  went  to  London 
temperance  lecturer,  John  B.  Gough,  Boyls-  and  Paris.  After  three  years' study,  part  of 
ton,  Mass.,  71.  the  time  under  De  Laroche  in  Paris,  he  re- 

Bishop  R.  Disney,  of  the  African  Metho-  turned  to  America,  and  soon  became  famous 
dist  Episcopal  Church,  Chatham,  Ont.  as  a  painter  of  miniatures.     He  was  on  fa- 

Dr.  James  K.  Thacher,  Professor  in  the  miliar  terms  with  prominent  men,  such  as 
Yale  Medical  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Horace  Greeley,  William  H.  Seward,  Thur- 
44.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1868,  and  low  Weed,  and  others.  Many  of  his  poems 
for  a  while  was  a  tutor  there.    His  researches  have  been  printed. 

in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  24.  Field  Marshal  Count  Helmuth  Karl 
were  published  in  1877,  and  attracted  uni-  Bernhard  Von  Moltke,  greatest  strategist 
versal  attention  in  Europe.  He  held  that  of  the  century,  Berlin,  90. 
the  limbs  of  the  higher  vertebrates  were  de-  He  was  born  at  Parchim  in  Mecklinbur^, 
veloped  from  the  fins  of  fishes,  a  view  new  on  October  26th,  1800,  of  good  family.  His 
at  the  time,  but  since  developed  and  con-  father,  Baron  Moltke,  was  a  General  in  the 
firmed  by  St.  George  Mivart.  In  1879,  he  was  Danish  army;  and  he  himself,  at  the  age  of 
graduated  from  the  Yale  Medical  School,  and  eighteen,  accepted  a  commission  in  that 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Physiology';  army,  which  he  was  subsequently  destined 
but  of  late  had  directed  the  Department  of  to  oppose  and  vanauish  in  the  field. 
Clinical  Medicine.  He  had  charge  of  those  He  was  educated  in  the  Cadet  Academy  in 
parts  of  the  *•  Century  Dictionary  "  devoted  Copenhagen.  The  discipline  here  was  very 
to  medical  work.  rigorous;  and  Moltke  himself,  in  later  years, 

Stephen  V.  R.  Trowbridge,  Attorney-  spoke  of  his  Copenhagen  life  as  "  truly  mis- 
General  in  1886,  Birmingham,  Mich.,  36.  erable."  **  The  discipline,"  he  says,  *'was 
Congressman  Melbourne  H.  Ford,  Grand  strict,  even  severe;  and  now,  when  my  jud^- 
Rapids,  Mich.,  41.  He  was  bom  at  Saline,  ment  of  it  is  quite  impartial,  I  must  say  it 
Mich.;  but,  when  ten  years  old,  the  family  was  too  strict,  too  severe."  Disgusted  with 
removed  to  Lansing.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  small  chance  of  promotion  in  the  Danish 
years,  he  enlisted  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  army,  he  entered  the  Prussian  service  in 
Yard;  and  he  served  throughout  the  war  on  1822,  and  became  Lieutenant  in  the  8th  In- 
the  United  States  frigate  •*  Sabine."  This  fan  try  Regiment.  He  joined  the  Staff  Col- 
vessel  participated  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  lege  at  Benin ;  and,  after  three  years  of  study, 
of  President  Lincoln.  In  1865,  he  was  or-  passed  very  creditably  a  severe  examination, 
dered  to  the  **  Colorado,"  the  fiaeship  of  the  He  was  appointed  to  the  Topographical  De- 
Mediterranean  fleet,  and  servecT  two  years  partment,  and  took  part  in  the  surveys  of 
in  European  waters.  As  a  reward  for  meri-  Silesia  and  Posen.  For  seven  years  longer 
torious  service,  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  to  he  studied  unremittingly;  and,  in  1832,  was 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  After  appointed  to  the  general  staff.  The  next 
eight  months'  study,  he  had  to  resign  on  year  he  became  Lieutenant;  and,  two  years 
account  of  eye  trouble.  He  then  studied  after,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Captain, 
law  at  Lansing,  but  removed  to  Grand  Rap-  About  this  time,  he  received  permission, 
ids  in  1 873.  He  was  a  leading  stenographer  while  traveling  in  Turkey,  to  serve  the  Sultan, 
of  Michigan.  He  wrote  "  Ford's  Legal  An-  Mahmoud  H.,  in  the  war  against  the  Kurds, 
alysis,"  a  book  for  students  of  law.  He  was  He  also  served  in  the  campaign  in  Syria 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  1884,  and  twice  against  Mehamet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and 
to  Congress,  first  in  1886.  There  was  said  Ibrahim  Pasha.  Von  Moltke  foresaw  the  in- 
to be  no  younger  member  of  the  Grand  evi table  defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  pointed  out 
Army  of  the  Republic  in  Michigan.  that  they  were  unprepared  for  active  war- 

21.  Major  John  C.  Kinney,  postmaster,  fare.  No  attention  being  paid  to  him,  he 
Hartford,  Conn.,  52.  He  graduated  from  resigned.  The  Sultan  was  wise  enough  to 
Yale  in  1861,  and  immediately  enlisted  in  the  entertain  the  highest  esteem  for  the  military 
Navy,  serving  with  distinction  during  the  eenius  and  acquirements  of  Captain  Moltke. 
war.  For  the  "Century  "Company,  he  wrote  Amongst  other  employments,  he  engaged 
several  articles  on  the  Battles  and  Leaders  him  in  the  work  t)f  improving  the  Turkish 
of  the  Civil  War;  and  his  section  on  Farra-   fortifications. 

§ut  at  Mobile  Bay  is  rated  as  one  of  the       After  the  Sultan's  death,  in   1839,  Von 
est  of  the  series.  Moltke  returned  to  Berlin,  and  was  employed 

22.  Ex-Senator  Benjamin  Buckley,  Pater-  in  the  Staff  service.  In  1842,  he  was  married 
son,  N.  J.,  83.  He  represented  New  Jersey  to  a  Miss  Burt,  an  English  lady.  A  few  days 
in  the  State  Legislature  twelve  years,  nine  before  his  marriage,  he  had  been  made  a 
of  which  were  in  the  Senate.  Major.     Thereafter,  during  the  25  years  that 

23.  Dr.  Richard  Gundry,  Superintendent  his  wife  lived,  his  domestic  life  was  e.xceed- 
of  the  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Bal-  ingly  happy.  In  1845,  he  was  appointed 
timore.  Ma.,  61.  Aide-de-Camp  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 

John  Carlin,  the  well  known  deaf-mute  In  1S50  he  became  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
poet  and  painter,  New  York  City,  78.  He  a  full  Colonel  the  next  year.  He  was  then 
was  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  but  his  remarkable  made  first  Aide-de-Camp  to  Prince  Frederick 
tastes  showed  themselves  in  his  early  child-  William  (the  late  Emperor).  In  1856,  he  be- 
hood.     When  twelve  years  old,  he  had  ex-   came  Major-General.     In   1858,   he  visited 
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England,  and  was  present  at  the  marriage  Von  Moltke,  on  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1871, 
of  the  Princess  Royal.  In  1859,  he  was  made  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  and 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  with  the  rank  of  Lieuten-  received  a  grant  of  $225,000.  He  was  soon 
ant-General.  afterwards  made  a  life  member  of  the  Prus- 
In  1861  the  King  of  Prussia  died;  and  the  sian  Upper  House.  He  had  already  been 
Emperor  William  I.,  the  grandfather  of  the  made  a  Count — at  Versailles,  while  ne  was 
present  Emperor,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  directing  the  operations  of  the  siege,  upon 
Von  Roon  was  made  Minister  of  War,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  70th  birthday.  He 
Bismarck  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Von  had  faithfully  served  four  generations  of 
Moltke,  as  has  been  stated,  was  Chief  of  the  kings,  and  had  outlived  the  Psalmist's  span 
Staff.  This  triumvirate  formed,  as  the  Lon-  of  years  by  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
don  7»«^j  once  observed,  "a  constellation  of  In  battle  he  was  cool,  calculating  step  by 
talent,  ability,  and  energy,  such  as  is  rarely  step,  with  a  loeical  precision,  the  propriety 
to  be  found  in  one  State  at  the  same  moment,  of  nis  course.  In  place  of  his  family  motto, 
at  least  in  its  high  places."  To  these  coun-  *'  candideet  caute,  he  adopted  that  of  •*  erst 
selors,  the  King  divulged  his  intentions,  wdgen  dann  wa^en''  ("First  weieh  then 
Prussia  was  to  stand  alone,  and  throw  off  the  wage  ").  As  a  politician,  he  viewed  the  situ- 
yoke  of  foreign  interference.  The  first  step  ation  from  a  military  point  of  view;  and  only 
necessary,  was  to  reform  and  reorganize  the  a  few  days  before  nis  death,  made  a  strong 
Army,  a  duty  that  was  intrusted  to  Von  speech  in  support  of  a  bill  to  increase  the 
Moltke.  How  well  this  work  was  carried  out,  strength  of  tne  Army.  He  had  urged  the 
subse<^uent  events  proved.  In  1863,  the  re-  same  cause  in  1877  and  in  1886,  and  was  a 
organization  had  been  thoroughly  effected,  firm  believerin  an  inevitable  ^^2/a«^^^.  His 
It  IS  not  possible  here  to  trace  fully  the  stir-  histories  of  the  Russo-Turkish  and  Franco- 
ring  events  of  the  war  with  Denmark,  which  Prussian  wars  are  regarded  as  remarkable 
resulted  in  Holstein,  Lauenburg,  and  Schles-  for  lucidity  of  style  and  accuracy.  In  private 
wig  being  annexed  to  Germany;  nor  of  the  life,  he  was  simple  and  sincere,  a  kind  friend, 
subsequent  war  with  Austria,  in  which,  but  a  devoted  husband,  and  a  good  landlord, 
for  the  armistice  and  subsequent  peace.  His  death  is  a  great  blow  to  nis  sovereign, 
signed  shortly  after  the  battle  01  Sadowa,  the  who  described  him  as  the  "Sword  of  the 

fenius  of  the  great  tactician  would  surely  Empire;"  while,  to  the  German  people,  to 

ave  carried  his  operations  to  the  very  gates  whom  he  had  been  not  Count  nor  General, 

of  Vienna.     The  battle  of  Koniggratz,  in  but  simply  •*  Father    Moltke,"  his  loss  is 

which    he  utterly    defeated    the    Austrian  not  only  a  public  catastrophe,  but  a  private 

Army,  was  a  surprise  to  Europe.    The  plan  and  personal  grief. 

of  campaign  in  both  wars  was  prepared  by  Homer  E.  Royce,  for  ten  years  Chief  Jus- 

Von  Moltke.   He  received  from  the  Emperor  tice  of  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court,  St.  Al- 

the  decoration  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and,  from  bans,  Vt. 

his  grateful  country,  a  handsome  donation.  Major  Nelson  H.  Hotchkiss,  who  super- 
It  was,  however,  in  the  Franco-Prussian  intended  the  first  excursion  6i  Northern  edi- 
war  that  Von  Moltke  achieved  his  greatest  tors  to  the  South  after  the  Civil  War,  Staun- 
fame,  and  extorted  the  admiration  of  the  ton,  Va. 

whole  world.  Never  before  had  his  military  General  Horatio  P.  Van  Cleve,  Minne- 
genius  been  so  conspicuous.  He  seemed  to  apolis,  Minn.,  81.  A  native  of  Princeton,  N. 
have  propitiated  the  Fates;  for  even  his  mis-  J.,  he  was  ^aduated  at  West  Point  in  1831, 
takes  were  turned  to  his  advantage,  and  and  served  in  Michigan.  In  July,  i86i,hewas 
crowned  with  success.  "  commissioned  Colonel  of  tne  2d  Minnesota 
Von  Moltke  had  long  foreseen  that  a  Volunteers,  and  served  in  Kentucky  under 
French  war  was  probable.  France  and  Prus-  General  Thomas.  For  his  part  in  the  battle 
sia  had  been  compared  to  express  trains  of  Mill  Spring,  January  19,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
starting  from  opposite  points  and  traveling  moted  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers. 
on  the  same  line  of  rail.  A  collision  was  in-  25.  Ex-Judge  Homer  A.  Nelson,  Pough- 
evitable,  sooner  or  later.    Many  will  remem-  keepsie,  N.  Y.,  61. 

ber  that  Louis  Napoleon's  declaration  of  war  The  Russian  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  Nico- 
was  a  mere  bid  for  political  popularity.  The  laievitch,  younger  brother  of  the  late  Czar 
mistake  made  by  France  was  in  declaring  Alexander  II.,  and  hence  uncle  of  the  pres- 
war  before  she  was  ready.  Von  Moltke  was  ent  Czar,  died  at  his  residence  in  the  Crimea, 
quick  to  perceive  this;  and  he  swooped  upon  60.  He  was  a  Field  Marshal  in  the  Russian 
France  with  an  army  that  he  had  learned  to  Army,  and  Inspector  General  of  Cavalry 
mobilize  in  ten  days.  The  French  were  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  October  of 
thrown  on  the  defensive,  and  lost  battle  after  last  year,  at  the  close  of  the  manoeuvres  in 
battle,  stronghold  after  stronghold.  At  last,  Volhynia,  in  which  he  had  chief  command, 
the  disaster  at  Sedan,  when  the  Emperor  was  it  was  learned  that  he  had  suddenly  become 
captured,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Metz  insane  from  the  effects  of  long  illness.  His 
and  of  his  whole  army,  by  Marshal  Bazaine,  first  active  military  service  was  in  the  Cri- 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  siege  mean  W^ar,  when  he  directed  the  fortifica- 
and  surrender  of  Paris  actually  terminated  tion  of  the  northern  side  of  Sebastopol  during 
it.  The  Provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  siege  from  October,  1854,  to  February, 
described  by  Louis  XIV.  as  the  "  Garden  of  1855.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  Bat- 
France,"  together  with  an  enormous  war  in-  tie  of  Inkerman.  In  1877,  when  the  Russo- 
demnity,  were  ceded  to  the  victorious  enemy.  Turkish  War  broke  out,  he  was  appointed 
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Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Russian  forces;  in  revision  of  the  authorized  English  version 

and  foreign  war  correspondents  remember  of  the  Bible. 

with  gratitude  his  amiability  in  giving  im-  lurAV 

portant  information.  MAY. 

Rev.  Canon  WooDARD,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.,  i.  Professor  Eduard  Reuss,  distinguished 

SeniorCanon  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  foun-  Protestant  theologian,  Strasburg,  87. 

der  and  Provost  of  St.  Nicholas  College,  and  2.  General  Manuel  Castro,  prominent  in 

promoter  of  higher  education  for  the  middle  the  struggle  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 

classes,  Henfield,  Sussex,  Eng.,  81.  early  American  settlers  for  the  control  of 

26.  Captain  O.  S.  B.  Wall,  one  of  the  most  California,  Castroville,  Cal.,  go.      It  was  he 

prominent  colored  citizens  of  the  District  of  who  ordered  Fremont  to  leave  the  country 

Columbia,  Washing^n,  D.  C.      He  served  when  the  explorer  came  down  near  Monte- 

throughout  the  war  in  Butler's  Brigade.  rey  with  his  force  of  frontiersmen,  all  fully 

Charles  Luthkr  Webster,  Fredonia.  N.  armed.     He  never  became  an  American  cit- 

Y.     He  is  best  known  as  the  publisher  of  the  izen.  and  always  hated  the  Americans, 

works  of  S.  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  his  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,   German  histo- 

wife's  uncle  and  his  partner,  and  of  the  auto-  rian  and  poet,  Berhn,  70.    His  most  valuable 

biography  of  General  Grant.  work    was    •*  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages." 

29.  General  Armistead  Lindsay  LoNCwho  Among  his  other  works,  '•  Lucrezia  Borgia  " 

was  General  Lee's  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  time  made  a  considerable  sensation  by  its  elabor- 

of  his  surrender,    Charlottesville,  Va.,  63.  ate  attempt  to  rescue  that  woman's  reputa- 

Born  in  Virginia,  he  was  graduated  at  the  tion  from  the  odium  ordinarily  attaching  to  it. 

Military  Academy  in  1850.     In  July,  1861,  he  Sister  Mary  Agatha  Russell,  founder  of 

became  a  Major  m  the  Confederate  Army,  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation, 

In  1862,  he  was  made  a  Colonel,  and  Military  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  oldest  Visitant  in  Amer- 

Secretary  to  General  Lee.     The  next  year,  ica,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

he  became  a  Brigadier-General  of  Artillery.  3.  Barry  Sullivan,  the  tragedian, London. 

He  wrote  the  ••  Memoirs  of  General  Robert  England,  67.     His  American  tour  of  1857 

E.  Lee."  met  with  great  success.     His  stage  career 

Dr.  Jesse  P.  Bancroft,  ex-Superintendent  covered  39years,  beginning  at  Cork  in  1840. 

of  the  New  Hampshire  Asylum  for  the  In-  Jerome  C.  Burnett.  Chief  of  the  National 

sane,  Boston,  Mass. ,  76.     He  was,  for  a  time,  Bank  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

President  of  the  New  England  Psychologi-  Washington.  D.  C,  58. 

cal  Society  in  Concord,  N.  H.  4.  C^tain  Forbes  Michie,  Royal  Grena- 

Dr.    Joseph    Leidy,    eminent    physician  diers,  Toronto.  Ont.  34.     He  served  with 

and  scientist.  Director  of  the  Department  distinction  during  the  Northwest  Rebellion 

of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1 885. 

Philadelphia,  68.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Charles  Pratt,  millionaire  oil  merchant 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  class  of  1844.  and  Vice-President  of  Standard  Oil  Corapa- 
During  the  Civil  War,  he  acted  as  surgeon  ny,  founder  of  the  Industrial  Pratt  Institute 
in  the  Satterlee  General  Hospital,  and  this  in  Brooklyn,  suddenly.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  60. 
was  his  only  period  of  active  practice.  He  5.  The  Most  Rev.  William  Connor  Magee, 
was  a  voluminous  writer  on  biological  sub-  D.  D..  D.  C.  L.,  Archbishop  of  York,  Lon- 
jects.  Over  800  papers  of  his  were  published,  don,  70.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  John  Ma- 
many  of  them  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  gee,  Vicar  of  Droheda,  Ireland,  and  was 
Acaaemy  of  Natural  Sciences,  of  which  he  bom  at  Cork  in  1821.  Educated  at  Trinity 
was  President,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  College,  Dublin.  In  1864 he  wasmadeDean 
and  under  direction  of  the  Government.  of  Cork;  and,  in  1868,  was  consecrated  Bi.*;h- 

John  Le  Conte,  Professor  of  Physics  and  op  of  Peterborough.  On  the  death  of  Arch- 
Industrial  Mechanics,  since  i86g,  intheUni-  bishop  Thompson,  on  December  25th  last, 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  72.  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York.  Dr. 
Prof.  J  ohn  LeConte  was  a  man  ot  distinguish-  Magee  was  exceedingly  popular  as  a  preach- 
ed literary  and  scientific  ability  ;  and  a  great  er,  as  a  debater,  and  in  society.  He  possess- 
many  American  and  European  scientific  ed  an  extraordinary  fund  01  Irish  humor, 
journals  were  indebted  to  his  contributions,  coupled  with  sound,  practical  common  sense. 
In  1857,  he  was  General  Secretary  of  the  He  was  opposed  to  the  extremists  of  either 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  party  in  the  Church  ;  and,  though  an  evan- 
of  Science;  and  many  of  his  essays  were  pub-  gelical,  he  deprecated  Ritual  prosecutions, 
lished  in  the  "Proceedings"  of  that  organ-  He  also  opposed  the  excesses  of  .the  teetotal 
ization.  movement,  and  observed — it  has  become  an 

Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Conant,  historic  remark — that  **  he  would  rather  see 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  89.  Although  ordained,  he  England  free  than  sober."  Probably  not 
was  never  a  pastor,  but  devoted  himself  to  since  the  days  of  Swift,  has  any  dignitary  of 
study  and  teaching.  In  Biblical  scholarship  the  English  Church  possessed  so  caustic  a 
he  was  eminent.  He  was  one  of  the  revisers  wit,  or  such  lively  humor,  qualities  which 
appointed  by  the  American  Bible  Union  to  rendered  him  a  formidable,  but  always  gen- 
revise  the  common  Enjaflish  version  of  the  erous  opponent.  He  was  as  popular  with 
Bible.  This  work  occupied  him  for  eighteen  the  Nonconformists  of  his  diocese  as  with 
years,  until  1875  ;  and  for  a  portion  of  this  his  own  flock.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  he 
time  he  worked  jointly  with  the  Committee  was  listened  to  w^ith  interest,  for  he  was  nev- 
of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  England,  er  dull,  and  he  never  betrayed  the  pulpit  ora- 
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tor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  sermons  differed  able.  Latterly,  her  days  were  spent  in 
widely  from  those  of  other  men.  They  were  writing  epistles  to  her  disciples,  and  in 
delivered  with  eloquence  and  animation,  smoking  cigarettes.  In  accordance  with  her 
sparkling  with  jest  and  anecdote,  and  were  expressed  desire,  her  body  was  cremated  at 
enforced  with  a  habit  of  gesticulation  acquir-  Woking.  She  was  the  author  of  **  Isis  lin- 
ed abroad.  The  sermons  of  Dr.  Magee  veiled,  a  Master  Key  to  the  Mysteries  of 
went  far  to  render  him  the  most  popular  Ancient  and  Modern  Science  and  Theology," 
English  prelate  of  the  day.     He  fell  a  vie-  and  other  works. 

tim  to  the  influenza.  Julius  Erasmus   Hilgard,  late  Superin- 

Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  Coles,  of  Scotch  Plains,  tendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

N.  T.,77.     He  died  in  California.     He  was  a  Washington,  D.  C,  66.     He  was  born   m 

well  known  literary  character.     His  last  im-  Bavaria.    He  had  charge  of  the  construction 

portant  work  was  an  edition  of  the  Psalms  and  unification  of  the  standards  of  weights 

of  David  versified.  and  measures,  and  he  was  for  some  time  en- 

6.  Thomas  Hare,  distinguished  lawyer,  gaged  in  preparing  metric  standards  of  great 
author  of '*Hare*s  Chanceiy  Reports  "and  precision  for  distribution  to  the  several  States. 
**  Hare  on  Representation,'^  London,  Eng-  Sir  John  Robertson,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  former- 
land,  85.  ly  Premier  of  Victoria  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

William  A.  Butler,  well  known  banker  11.  Lord  James  Edward  Sholto  Douglas, 

and  capitalist,  Detroit,  Mich.,  78.     He  was  London,  Eng.,  36.     He  was  a  brother  to  the 

bom  in  New  York  State,  but  came  to  Detroit  Marquis  of  Queensberry ,  and  twin  brother  to 

in  1835,  and  thereafter  was  identified  with  Lady  Florence  Dixie.     He  cut  his  throat  in 

the  city's  growth  and  progress.     At  the  time  a  fit  of  insanity. 

of  his  death,  he  was  President  of  the  Me-  Lieutenant   Allan  G.   Paul,   a  popular 

chanics*  Bank,  and  had  had  a  longer  bank-  naval  officer,  died  on  board  the  United  States 

ing  experience  than  any  other  banker  of  the  man-of-war  *•  Philadelphia,"  42.    He  gradu- 

city.    He  was  also  President  of  the  Michigan  ated  from  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  in  1866.    For  sometime  before  being  ordered 

General  Tames  FowLE  Baldwin  Marshall,  to  the  "Philadelphia,"  he  acted  as  Naval 

"Weston,  Mass.,  72.     On  account  of  trouble  Secretary  to  Secretary  Tracy.    He  was  Flag 

with  his  eyes,  he  left  America  in  1838,  and  Lieutenant  of  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron, 

went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.     In  1843,  an  and  Aide  to  Admiral  Gherardi. 

Eng[lish  naval  officer.  Lord  George  Paulett,  12.  Professor  Alexandre  Edmund  Becque- 

havmg  made  forcible  seizure  of  the  islands,  rel,  French   physician  and  author,  and  a 

and  for  a  time  subverted  the  sovereignty  of  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  since 

King  Kamehameha  III.,  Mr.  Marshall  was  1863,  Paris.  France.  70. 

selected  as  the  "King's  representative  to  pre-  Rev.  Dr.  J.  D.  Wickham,  President  of  Burr 

sent  his  cause  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.    In  Seminary,   and  oldest   living  gradiiate  of 

1858  Mr.  Marshall  returned  to  Massachusetts.  Yale,  Manchester,  Vt,,  94.     He  was  gradu- 

In  May,  1864,  he,  with  his  wife,  entered  the  ated  in  1815. 

service  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  fol-  Dr.  "William  Dickson,  recently  appointed 

lowed  General  Grant's  army  through  the  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 

Wildemess  to  City  Point.  dustry  in   the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

7.  Senator  Haythorne,  of  Charlottetown,  Washington,  D.  Cf.  He  was  the  author  of 
P.  E.  I.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  76.  He  entered  the  the  article  on  •*  Horseshoeing"  in  Secretary 
Senate  in  1873,  when  Prince  Edward  Island  Rusk's  now  famous  book  '*  The  Diseases  of 
joined  the  Canadian  Confederation.  the  Horse." 

Edward  James  Herbert,  third   Earl  of  13.  Rev.   Francis  N.   Zabriskie.   D.  D.. 

Powis,  a  great-grandson  of  Robert  Clive.who  formerly  editor  of  the  Christian  Jnteiligen- 

played  a  great  part  in  establishing  the  Brit-  cer,  Pnnceton.  N.  J.,  59.     His  most  imi>or- 

ish  Empire  in  India.  London,  England,  72.  tant  literary  effort  was  a  biography  of  Hor- 

8.  Madame   Helena   Petrovna    Blavat-  ace  Greeley. 

SKY,  founder  of  the  Theosophical  Society,  14.  Professor    George    Gossman,   United 
London,  England,  60.    She  was  the  wife  of  States   Consul   at  Athens  under  President 
General  Blavatsky,  whom  she  deserted  at  an  Lincoln,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
early  period  of  her  married  life.     She  pre-  Captain  Anthony  Kingscote,   R.  N.,  44. 
tended  to  a  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  Served  in  Zulu  war  of  1879:  Egj'ptian  warof 
and    occult;    and,   amongst    other    things,  1882;  and  naval  and  military  operations  in 
claimed  to  be  instructed  by  a  species  of  de-  the  Eastern  Soudan,  1884  and  18S5. 
mon,  which  she  called  a  •*  Mahatma."    She  Wells  W.  Leggett,  prominent  patent  law- 
established  a  conjuring  cabinet  at  Madras,  ver,  and  at  one  time  President  or  the  Brush 
which  was  detected  and  exposed  by  an  agent  felectric  Light  Company,  Detroit,  Mich, 
of  the  London  Society  of  Psychical  Research.  15.  Chevalier  GubTAVE  M.  Finoite,  a  for- 
After   this,  Madame   Blavatsky  retired   to  mer  well  known  banker  of  Florence,  Italy, 
Wurzburg:    and    subsequently,   when    the  and  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  once  an 
scandal  had  blown  over,  she  came  to  London,  Italian  Consul.  Yankton,  S.  D.,  78. 
and  started  a  Spiritualist  newspaper,  called  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria,  55. 
Lucifer y  the  Light  Bring er,\\\\\Q\\  she  edit-  Edwin  Lon(?.  R.  A. ,  eminent  painter,  Lon- 
ed  up  to  her  death,  with  Mrs.  Annie  Besant.  don,  Eng. ,  52.    His  pictures  were  illustrative 
In  person,  she  was  enormously  stout  and  un-  of  oriental  and  classical  antiquity.    His  most 
wieldy,  but  her  mental  activity  was  remark-  famous  pictures  are  "  The  Babylonian  Mar- 
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riage  Market,**'*  Anno  Domini,"  and  "Diana  nation  was  unanimously  affirmed  by  the 

or  Christ."  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  and  is  now  the  law  of 

Captain  John  Whitney,  retired  army  offi-  the  State, 

cer,  New  York  City.     In  the  War  of  the  Re-  On  March  7,  1876,  Judge  Taft  was  nomi- 

bellion  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Reg-  nated  by  President  Grant  to  be  Secretary  of 

ular  Brigade  from  Blackburn's  Ford  to  Ap-  War,  Secretary  Belknap  having  resigned, 

pomattox.  On  May  22,  1876,  he  was  transferred  to  the 

16.  Henry  Sampson,  proprietor  and  editor  Attorney-General's  office.  Judge  Taft  re- 
of  the -^<?/Vr^^,  London,  Eng.,  50.  His  letters  mained  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
to  that  paper,  under  the  title  of  Pendragon,  Justice  until  the  close  of  President  Grant's 
were  exceedingly  popular,  rendered  so  by  term  in  March,  1877. 

the  wit,  humor,  and  originality  of  the  writer.  In  April,  1882,  he  was  appointed  Minister 

Jean  Bkatiano,  distinguished  Roumanian  to  Austria  by  President  Artnur.     From  this 

statesman ,  Bucharest,  69.  place  he  was  transferred,  in  1 884,  to  St.  Peters- 

Peter  Demo  roe,  Depere,  Wis.,  almost  104.  Durg,  where  he  served  until  August  i,  1885. 

He  was  born  in  Canada  in  1787.   Up  to  three  After  his  return  to  America,  he  went  to  Chili 

years  aeo  he  had  never  ridden  on  a  railroad,  for  his  health.     On  his  return  he  stopped  at 

17.  Wm.  F.  Graham,  editor  of  the  Meriden  San  Diego.  Cal.. 'where  his  health  appeared 
/?^/2/^//i^'<i/f,  Meriden,  Conn..  46.  to  improve  for  a  time.    Pneumonia,  however, 

18.  Lord  Edward  Cavendish.  M.  P.  for  the  again  attacked  him. 

Western  Division  of  Derbyshire.  Eng.,  53.  22.  Sir  Robert  Fowler,  banker,  M.  P.  for 

19.  Charles  W.  Brown,  for  many  years  the  City  of  London,  England,  of  which  city 
manager  of  the  educational  department  of  he  was  twice  elected  Lord  Mayor,  London* 
the  large  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  63.  He  was  a  member  of  the  well  known 
&  Co.,  and  recently  connected  with  the  banking  house  of  Dimsdale,  Fowler  &  Co. 
American  Book  Company,  which,  in  1890,  23.  Dr.  W,  W.  Nassau,  Burlington.  Iowa» 
purchased  the  educational  publications  of  D.  59.  He  was  promoted  by  President  Lincoln 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  to  be  Brigade  Suro^eon,  tor  meritorious  con- 
Captain  William  Niles  Smith,  of  the  9th  duct  at  Fort  Donelson  and  at  Shiloh. 

New  York  Cavalry,  Clayton.  N.  Y.,  50.     He  24.  Colonel  Henry  Lank  Kendrick,  New 

served  with  distinction  m  many  of  the  prin-  York  City,  90.     He  w^as  graduated  at  West 

cipal  engagements  of  the  Army  of  Virginia  Point  in  1831,  and  served  on  the  staff  there 

and  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  from  1835  to  1837.     He  distinguished  himself 

20.  Jean  Jacques  Weiss,  generally  recog-  in  the  Mexican  War.  From  1857  to  1880  he 
nized  as  *'the  first  journalist"  in  France  acted  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  West 
since  the  death  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  Fon-  Point.  He  was  a  classmate  of  General  Geo. 
tainebleau,  France,  64.  By  Gambetta.  he  G.  Meade,  General  Henry  Prince,  and  Colo- 
was  appointed  a  Counselor  of  State,  and  he  nel  Isaac  V.  D.  Reeve. 

was  an  able  supporter  of  the  Republic  up  to  J.  H.  Hughes,  the  **  Fakir  of  Ava,"anoted 

his  death.  conjurer  and  magician,  Olean,  N.  Y..  76. 

21.  Isaac  J.  Merritt,  formerly  Consul  at  25.  Colonel  Harrison  A dreon,  under  Gen- 
Nassau,  New  Providence,  Bahama  Islands,  eral  Grant's  Administration  Pension  Agent 
Charleston,  S.  C,  83.  for  Maryland,  Baltimore. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Sanford,  formerly  an  At-  Congressman     L.    C.    Houk,   Knoxville. 

tache  of  the  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Tenn.,  54.     His  death  was  due  to  taking  ar- 

later    Charg^  d' Affaires    to    the    Court  of  senic  through  mistake.     During  the  war,  he 

France,  and  Minister  to  Belgium,  Healing  served  the  Union,  enlisting  as  a  private  in 

Springs,  Va.,  68.     He  was  interested  in  the  the  first  regiment  that  was  mustered  into  the 

Congo  Free  State,  and  was  one  of  the  United  Union  service  from  Tennessee.     By  April, 

States  representatives  at  the  International  1863.  when  he  resigned  owing  to  ill  health. 

Congress  m  Berlin,  and  at  the  late  Anti-Slav-  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel.    In 

ery  Conference  in  Brussels.  18S0,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 

Ex-Chief  Justice  George  G.  McWhortor,  National  Convention,  being  one  of  the  fa- 

of  Florida,  Milton,  Fla.  mous  "three  hundred  and  six'*  who  persisted 

Ex-Minister  Alphonso  Taft,  San  Diego,  in  voting  for  a  third  term  for  General  Grant, 

Cal.,  80.     He  was  born  in  Vermont,  and  He  sat  in  Congress  continuously  from  the 

was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1833.     He  was  ad-  46th  Congress. 

mitted  to  the  bar  in  1838.     The  next  year  he  Professor  Francis  A.  Wilber,  Analytical 

went  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  there  he  rapidly  Chemist  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 

rose  to  prominence.  wick,  N.  J.,  39. 

Mr.  Taft  in  1856  was  a  delegate  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  Professor- 
Republican  National  Convention  which  nom-  elect  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union 
inated  Fremont  for  President.  In  1866  he  Theological  Seminary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  69. 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  He  was  Moderator  of^the  General  Assembly 
of  Cincinnati.  in  1876,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 

In  1875  he  was  a  candidate  fortheRepub-  on  Revision  which  reported  at  the  late  as- 

lican  nomination  for  Governor  of  Ohio  ;  but  sembly  in  Detroit.     He  favored  a  revision. 

a  dissenting  opinion  that  he  delivered  on  the  He    was  recently  chosen    to    succeed   Dr. 

question  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  Shedd. 

school,  was  the  cause  of  much  opposition  to  Rev.  Jacob  Mills,  probably  the  oldest  ne« 

him.    The  opinion  that  defeated  his  nomi-  gro  preacher  in  the  United  States,  Charles^ 
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ton,  S.  C,  gi.  Ho  married  half  the  colored  CbemislTyiDColumbiaCollege.Stockbrid^, 
people  in  Charleston,  and  was  the  spiritual  Mass.,  67.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union 
adviserof  four  generations  of  negroes.  Mr.  College  and  of  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
Mills  was  given  his  freedom  when  a  young  studied  in  Germany,  earning  the  degree  of 
man.  His  master  and  mistress  died  soon  Ph.  U.  On  his  return,  he  held  the  chair  of 
after,  and  Mills'  wife  and  five  children  were  Chemistry  in  Union  College  until  he  was 
put  upon  the  auction  block  to  be  sold  to  set-  called  to  Columbia.  Here  he  remained  from 
tie  the  estate.  He  bought  them  himself  and  1857  to  1877.  He  was  at  one  time  editor  of 
paid  for  them  out  of  his  earnings.  The  Sdenlific  American,  and  of  The  Jcur- 

36.  Rear-Admiral     Samuel     1'.    Carter,    nai  of  Applied  Chemistry. 
United  States  Navy  (retired),  Washington,        30.  David  Brooks,  the  electrician,  Phila- 
D.C.,51.    He  was  the  only  man  in  thiscoun-    delphia,  Penn.,  71.     For  a  while,  Mr.  Brooks 
try  who  ever  held  the  highest  grades  in  both    was  an  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Navy, 
Army  and  Navy.     He  commanded  the  cav-    but  left  it  to  devote  himself  to  the  develop- 
alry  expedition  into  East  Tennessee,  which    ment  of  telegraphy.     In  1845,  in  conjunction 
tore  up  the  track  and  destroyed  bridges  on    with  James  D.  Reid,  he  put  in  operation  the 
the  East  Tennessee  and  Viirinia  Railroad,    first  telegraph  line  in  America  after  Profes- 
and  defeated  the  Rebels  at  Holston,  Carter's    sor  Morse's  experimental  line  between  Balti- 
Station,  and  Jonesville.     This  cavalry  raid   more  and  Washington.     It  ran  from  Lancas- 
was   the   first  of   any  importance    made  by 
Union  troops  into  Rebel  territory.    Mustered 
out  of  the  Army  in  January,  1866,  he  re-en- 
tered the  Navy,  which  he  had  left  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  was  soon  after  given 
command  of  the  gunboat  "  Monocacv,"  on 
the  Asiatic  Station,  where  he  remained  three 
years.     During  the  following  three  years,  he 
was  Comman&nt  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis,     He  was  promoted  to  be  Rear- 
Admiral  on  May  16,  i88z. 

27.  Rev.llATTHEW  DoHERTY,forseventeen 
years  assistant  pastor  of  Holy  Innocents'  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  New  York  City,  6s. 
He  was  formerly  a  missionary  among  the 
Indians  in  the  West 

Genera]  B.  B.  Eccleston,  Wichita,  Kan., 
73.  His  war  record  was  brilliant.  He  enlisted 
in  the  First  OhioCavalry,  and  was  promoted 
rapidly  until  he  attained  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-tieneral.  He  was  Chief  of  Cavalry  of 
the  Department  of  the  South,  and  he  it  was 

who  received  the  surrenderof  Colonel  Glenn       sir  *   a  dohion   chief  justice  of  ouebec 
at  Atlanta.     He  afterward  became  Military  '    '  ' 

Governor  there.  After  the  war  General  Eg-  ter  to 
t  to  Mississippi,  where  he  was  year.  I: 
dent  of  the  Constitutional  Con-  connec 
vention,   and   afterward    Governor   of    the    1847,  he  c  ,  . 

State.  and  their  first  use  was  over  this  line,  in  trans- 

a8.  Judge  Samuel  Miller  Breckenridge,  mitting  Henry  Clay's  great  speech  on  the 
of  St.  Louis,  representing  the  Missouri  Sy-  Mexican  War,  delivered  at  Lexington,  Ky. 
nod  at  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  In  1851  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  built  the  first 
Detroit,  Mich.,  62.  He  died  of  apoplexy  hnes  there,  between  Ver 
immediately  after  delivering  his  speech  1  '  •-  ■ 
the  case  of  Dr.  Briggs.  In  1854  and  185 
Judge  Breckenridge  represented  the  City  ar 
County  of  St.  Loftis  in  the  Missouri  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  1859  he  was  elected  Judge  of  States  Commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposi- 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  State.  He  became  tion.  Mr.  Brooks'  inventions  have  been  of 
elder  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  tel- 
St.  Louis  in  1871,  and  in  1875  he  was  a  mem-  egraphy.  Chief  among  them  are  his  insula- 
ber  of  the  General  Assembly  which  met  in  tors,  insulation  of  inductive  coils  and  trans- 
St.  Louis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assem-  formers,  discovery  of  the  insulating  proper- 
blies  of  1881  at  Buifalo,  of  1882  at  Spring-  ties  of  mineral  oils,  paraffin,  resin  oil  and 
field,  111.,  and  of  1883  at  Saratoga.  general  liquid  insulation,  and  the  invention 

ag.  Joseph  Cook,  Supervising  Inapectorof   and  development  of   underground  conduc- 
Steam  Vessels  for  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich.,  68.    tors. 

Earl  of  Clancartv,   London,   Eng.,  57.       M.  Dublan,  Mexican  Minister  of  Finance, 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,    Lord  Dunlo,    Tacubaya,  Mexico. 

who  married  '■  Belle  Bilton,"  a  music-hall  31.  Sir  Antoine  Amf.  Dorion,  Chief  Jus- 
singer,  tice  of  the   Province  of  Quebec.    Montreal, 

Charles  Arad  Jov,  formerly  Professor  of  Que.,  73.    In  former  years,  he  tookapromi- 
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nent  part  in  the  main  political  events  in  the  Cardinal  Alimonda,  Archbishop  of  Tnliu, 

history  of  Canada.     1111854,  he  represented  created  a  Cardinal  in  1879,  73- 

one  of  the  Montreal  districts  in  Parliament.  iinji: 

He  was  at  one  time  the  recogniied  leaderot  JUNE. 

the  French  section  of  the  Liberal,  or  Rougi  a.  Captain  Ira  H.  Owen,  one  ot  the  best 

party,  being  in  close  accord  with  the  pohcy  known  vessel  owners  on  the  Great  Lakes, 

■of  thelate  Hon.Geor^eBrown.     During  the  Chicago.  111..  68. 

famous  two-day  administration  formed  by  3.  Benson  John  Lossing.  historian,  Chest- 
Mr.  Brown  in  1858,  the  Government  being  nut  Ridge,  Dutchess  County.  N.  Y.,  78.  He 
condemned  on  the  question  of  the  choice  of  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  Poughkeepsie 
Ottawa  as  the  Capital.  Mr.  Dorion  held  the  watchmaker,  and  was  taken  into  partner- 
portfolio  of  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  ship.     In  1835,  he  became  the  editor  of  the 


In  iS62,oi 


e  defeat  of  the  Macdonald-Car- 


Government,  he  was  made   Provincial   began  to  publish  the  Poughkeepsie  Casket, 


■Secretary  in  the  new  Cabinet,  hut 
signed  owing  to  differences  with  his  assi 
ates  on   the   Intercolonial   Railway   policy. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  was  made 
Attorney-General ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Ad- 


Poughkeepsie   Telegraph;  and.  n 


Learning  wood-engraving,  he  acted  as  edi- 
tor and  illustrator  of  Tkel-'ainily  Magaiine. 
In  1839,  he  established  himself  in  New  York 
as  a  wood-engraver,  a  craft  that  had  then 
but  three  practitioners  beside  himself  in  that 
city.  His  principal  work,  the  "Pictorial 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,"  was  pub- 
lished in  thirty  illustrated  numbers  (1850^52). 
For  twenty  years,  Mr.  Lossing  was  a  contri- 
butor of  illustrated  papers  to  Harper's  Mag- 
azine. Early  in  1863,  he  began  the  compila- 
tion of  a  "  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  CivU 
War  in  the  United  States."  On  its  comple- 
tion, be  prepared  a  "Pictorial  Field-Book  of 
the  War  of  i8rs."  Besides  the  works  already 
mentioned.  Mr.  Lossing  wrote  numerous 
other  works  of  a  historical  and  biographical 
character. 

Alexander  Clahk.  a  colored  citiwn  of 

Muscatine.  Iowa.  United  States  Minister  to 

Liberia,  West  Africa,  Monrovia.  Liberia,  65. 

4.  General  Samuel  Netterville  Lowder, 

C.  B.,  English  Royal  Marines.  79. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Edmum>I)'Arcy  Hunt, 
a  survivor  of  the  celebrated  Balaclava  charge. 
He  served  with  the  9th  Lancers  in  the  Pun- 
jab, and  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Balaclava, 
Inkerman,  Tchemaya.  and  the  siege  and 
fall  of  Sebastopol. 
M  JOHN  LOSSiNo   HISTORIAN  W11.UAM  Allen,  Judge  of  the  Massachu- 

•  '  setts  Supreme  Court,  Northampton,  Mass., 

again, in  1864. compelled  him  to  69. 
ait  on  the  opposition  benches.  He  opposed  5.  Rev.  Dr.  James  Romeyn  Berry,  of 
the  Confederation  ;  but,  at  the  first  general  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y..  Asbury  Park,  N.  J,.  65. 
election,  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Hoch-  He  was  retiring  President  of  the  Synod  of 
elaga.  In  1873.  he  was  returned  for  Napier-  the  Reformed  Church  in  America,  in  session 
viile  ;  and.  on  the  defeat  of  the  Government   at  Asbury  Park. 

of  SirJohnA.Macdonald,ini873,hebecame  Ex-Governor  Henrv  Lippitt.  elected  by 
Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Cabinet  formed  by  the  Republicans  in  1876,  Providence.  R,  I., 
the  Hon.    (now  Sir)   Alexander  Mackenzie.    73. 

In  1874,  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of       6.  Fkeoerick  Calvert,  Q.  C.  a  leader  at 
Quebec,  and    was  knighted.      His   rulings   the  Parliamentary  Bar,  formerly  M.  P.  for 
were  strictly  impartial,  and  he  was  universal-   Aylesbury,  London,  England,  85. 
Iv  recognized  as  a  man  of  Che  utmost  integ-        Right   Hon,  Sir  John   Alexander   Mac- 
rity.  DONALD,  G.  C.  B..  Premier  of  the  Dominion 

Ex- Lieutenant- Governor  Daniel  M.  Lit-  of  Canada,  Ottawa.  Ont.,  76,  He  was  bom 
TLEFIELD.  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,68.  In  1878,  he  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Januan-  11th.  iBij. 
was  an  honorary  Commissioner  from  Rhode  the  second  of  three  sons  in  a  family  of  five 
Island  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  In  1 889.  he  children.  When  he  was  six  years  ot  age  his 
was  elected  Republican  Lieutenant  -  Gov-  parents  removed  to  Canada,  and  located  at 
■emor.  Kingston.    The  foundation  of   the  future 

Dr.  William  RadclipfeDe  Witt,  former-  statesman's  education  was  laid  in  the  Kings- 
ly  Surgeon  of  the  Marine  Hospital  at  Hono-  ton  Royal  GrammarSchool,where  he  showed 
lulu.  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Assistant  Super-  himself  specially  proficient  in  mathematics, 
intendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Hospi-  As  a  boy,  he  Is  described  as  having  "  a  very 
tal  for  the  Insane  at  Harrisburg,  St.  Augus-  intelligent  and  pleasing  face,  strange  fuzzy- 
tine,  Fltt,,  60.  looking  hair,  that  curled  in  a  dark  mass,  and 
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a  striking  nose."     Even  in  those  early  days,   year,  delegates  from  the  Union  Parliament 

he  is  said  to  have  given  indications  of  the   laid  the  matter  before  the  Imperial  Govern- 

bent  of  his  genius.     At  sixteen,  he  entered   ment  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 

upon  the  study  of  law  in  Mr.  George  Mac-   the  Intercolonial  Railway.    Thereafter,  the^ 

kenzie's  office.    His  exemplary  diligence  and   idea  was  one  of  common  discussion.    Events 

application  soon  carried  him  through,  and  he   occurred,  however,  in  1864,  while  the  Union 

was  called  to  the  Bar.     He  first  practiced  in   Parliament  was  sitting  at  Quebec,  which 

Kingston,  quickly  winning  universal  respect  precipitated  definite  action.    The  Macdon- 

and  confidence.     His  reputation  was  fairly   ald-Dorion  Ministry  had  resigned  early  in 

established  as  a  lawyer  oef ore  the  troubles   the  session,  being  succeeded  by  the  Tach^ 

which  led  to  the  rebellion  of  .1837  had  culmi-   Macdonald  coalition.     On  the  15th  of  June, 

nated  in  open  insurrection;  but  his  masterly   the  Minister  of  Finance,  Hon.  Mr.  Gait,  had 

defense    of    the    misguided    Von    Schultz   moved  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  of 

stamped  him  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  Supply.     It  was  moved  in  amendment,  by 

the  day,  and  caused  all  eyes  to  look  upon   Hon.  A.  A.  Dorion  (the  late  Chief  Justice  of 

him  as  a  man  destined  to  play  no  mean  part   Quebec),   and  seconded  by  Hon.  William 

in  his  country's  history.  McDougall,  that  the  Speaker  do  not  leave 

His  first  entry  into  parliamentary  life  was   the  chair.     Mr.  Dorion  s  motion  rested  on 

in  1844,  at  the  second  general  election  under   the   statement  that  his  province  had  ad- 

the  Union  Act  of  1841.     He  was  returned  by  vanced  $100,000  in  1859,  to  redeem  bonds  of 

an  overwhelming  majority  for    Kingston,    the  City  of  Montreal;  that  this  money  had 

The  history  of  the  Liberal-Conservative  par-   been  g^ven,  without  authority  of  Parliament. 

ty  dates  from  1854,  when,  under  the  coalition   to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway;  and  that  it 

tnen  effected,  Mr.  Macdonald  became  Attor-    was  a  Question  how  the  money  should  be  re- 

ney-General  for  Canada  West.    The  most   covered.     Mr.  Dorion's  motion  was  virtually 

important  public  questions  of  the  time  con-   a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  ex- 

cemed  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  Seignorial   istin^  Ministry.     It  was  accepted  as  such  by 

Tenure.     Both  were  disposed  of  by  the  Lib-    Mr.  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  assumed,  on 

eral-Conservative  Government,  the  former   behalf  of  the  Government,  full  responsibility* 

securing  a  separation  of  Church  and  State,    for  the  action  of  the  Finance  Minister.    The 

and  the  latter  abolishing  the  last  illiberal   vote  stood  60  to  58  against  the  Ministry. 

remnants  of  the  feudal  system  in  Lower   Correspondence  ensued  with  the  opposition 

Canada.    Seven  years  previously,  /.  e.^  in   leaders,  resulting  in  a  coalition  as  the  only^ 

1847,  Mr.  Macdonald  had  been  made  Receiv-   means  of  avoiding  a  deadlock.     Shortly  ai- 

er-General;  but  it  was  only  in  the  liberal  at-   terward  came  the  Quebec  Conference,  wtiich 

mosphere  created  by  the  mutual  party  con-   proved  the  last  stage  in  the  transition  to- 

cessions  which  made  possible  the  coalition   Confederation. 

of  1854,  that  his  influence  began  to  be  felt  as  In  September,  1864,  a  conference  was  held 
paramount.  In  1855,  the  Tache- Macdonald  in  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  to  discuss  a  fed- 
Cabinet  was  formed,  in  which  Mr.  Macdon-  eral  union  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  The 
aid  and  the  illustrious  George  Etienne  Car-  Canadas  were  represented  at  this  confer- 
tier  became  associated  as  Attorneys-General  ence,  John  A.  Macdonald  being  spokesman 
for  Western  and  Eastern  Canada  respective-  of  the  delegation.  The  result  was  that  the 
ly.  In  1857,  the  Macdonald -Cartier  Ministry  proposed  maritime  union  was  transcended; 
was  formed;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  and  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  various, 
brief  inter^'al  of  two  days,  in  which  the  British  North  American  Provinces  was  called 
Brown-Dorion  Government  was  in  power,  for,  to  assemble  at  Quebec,  October  loth,  to 
these  two  representatives  of  Britisn  and  discuss  the  project  of  a  broader  union.  In 
French  Canada  continued  to  direct  the  polit-  seven  days,  a  plan  was  drawn  up;  and,  on 
ical  destiny  of  the  country  in  a  unique  spirit  February  3d,  1865,  the  third  session  of  the 
of  trustful  co-operation.  The  Macdonald-  eighth  Union  Parliament  assembled  to  take 
Cartier  Government  had  lost  the  reins  of   action  on  the  proposals  of  the  Quebec  Con- 

g^wer  on  the  Question  of  a  capital,  but  the  ference.  A  federal  scheme  was  soon  decided 
rown-Dorion  Ministry  were  quickly  defeat-  upon;  and,  at  the  final  session  of  the  Union 
ed  by  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  In  1862,  Parliament  in  1866,  the  share  of  the  Cana- 
Mr.  Cartier  was  defeated  on  his  Militia  bill,  das  in  the  new  Constitution  was  defined.  In 
and  resigned.  The  Macdonald-Dorion  Ad-  November  of  that  year,  delegates  from  the 
ministration  was  then  formed,  which  contin-  British  Provinces  were  sent  to  England,  to 
ued  until  1864,  when  the  Tach^-Macdonald  complete  the  scheme,  and  lay  it  before  the 
Cabinet  succeeded  it.  which  developed  into  Imperial  Parliament.  The  delegates  includ- 
the  Tach^Macdonald-Brown  coalition.  ed  such  men  as  G.  E.  Cartier,  George  Brown, 

The  idea  of  a  Confederation  of  the  British  E.  P.  Tach^,  T.  D.  McGee,  A.  T.  Gait,  and 
Provinces  had  been  familiar  long  before  any  others  of  mark.  The  Hon.  John  A.  Mac- 
federal  union  was  effected.  As  early  as  1808  donald  was  unanimously  elected  chairman 
it  had  been  expounded  in  the  Nova  Scotia  at  Westminster.  A  bill,  embodying  the  fed- 
Legislature.  In  1814,  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  eral  scheme,  was  submitted  to  the  Imperial 
and,  in  1822,  the  Hon.  John  Beverly  Robin-  Parliament  on  February  5th,  1867;  and,  on 
son,  had  drawn  up  schemes.  The  famous  March  29th,  it  became  a  law.  On  May  22d, 
report  of  Lord  Durham  had  referred  to  it.  a  Royal  proclamation  gave  effect  to  this 
In  1857,  a  delegation  was  sent  to  England  British  North  America  Act.  On  July  ist, 
from  Nova  Scotia  regarding  it;  and,  the  next   1867,  the  anniversary  of  which  is  celebrated 
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as  **  Dominion  Day,"  it  came  into  force  in  large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  carry  the 

the  provinces  concerned.    This  act 'is  the  elections  in  1872.     An  investigation  of  the 

foundation  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  circumstances  connected  with  the  granting 

From  this  date  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  of  the  charter  was  called  for.    The  excite- 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  was  Prime  Minister  ment  in  the  House  and  throughout  the  whole 

of  tie  Dominion,  except  for  the  brief  inter-  country  was  intense.     On  November  6th, 

val(i873-i878)of  the  Administration  of  Hon.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  resigned,  and  Mr. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  ;    and  he   combined  Mackenzie  was  called  on  to  form  a  Cabinet 

broad  views,  ^and  aspirations,  and  devoted  The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 

patriotism,  with  sound  practical  judgment  was  then  undertaken  as  a  public  work ;  but 

and  remarkable  executive  ability,  the  most  it  was  destined  to  be  finished  under  the  aus- 

notable  feature  of  which  was  a  magnetic  in-  pices  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald;  and  it  was 

fluence  which  enabled  him  to  harmonize  f ac-  completed  under  contract  with  the  famous 

tions  naturally  at  war.     For  his  services  in  "  Syndicate,"  in  1885,  years  in  advance  of 

bringing  about  Confederation,  he  was  made  the  allotted  time. 

a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath.  The  Mackenzie  Government  was  defeated 

Preparations  were  quickly  made  for  car-  at  the  general  elections  in  1878;  and  Sir  John 

Tjrin^  out  the  g^eat  conception  of  a  trans-  A.  Macdonald  was  returned  to  power  on  his 

contmental  railway.     It  is  now  an  accom-  well  known  "  National  Policy,"  the  principle 

plished  fact,  and  has  proved  inferior  only  to  of  which  was  protection,  as  opposed  to  free 

Confederation  in  its  mfluence  upon  the  de-  trade,  such  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  as 

velopment  of  the  country.    The  first  steps  would  foster  established  industries.     It  has 

toward  it  were  the  building  of  the  Intercolo-  been  revised  several  times,  and  has  had  the 

nial   Railway,  and  the  purchase  from  the  support  of  the  country  at  each  of  tiie  four 

Hudson  Bay  Company  of  the  vast  territor-  subsequent  elections.    The  Opposition  has 

ies  in  the  Northwest  under  control  of  that  tried  to  carry  the  policy  of  unrestricted  reci- 

organization.    The  Riel  Rebellion  of  1869,  procity.  aimmg  at  an  extension  of  trade  with 

and  the  murder  of  Thomas  Scott,  were  inci-  the  United  States;  but,  beyond  a  modifica- 

dents  of  the  transfer;  but  the  determined  tion  of  the  National  Policy  so  as  to  include 

attitude  of  the  Government,  which  quickly  reciprocity  in  natural  products,  the  Canadian 

dispatched  a  military  force  to  punish  the  in-  fiscal  policy  remains  to-day  firmly  committed 

surgents,  and  passed  an  act  establishing  a  to  the  lines  originally  laid  down  by  Sir  John 

Government  for  the  new  Province  of  Mani-  A.  Macdonald. 

toba,  soon  restored  order.  In  personal  appearance,  the  Premier  was 

British  Columbia  and  Prince  Edward  Is-  striking,  tall  and  slender,  with  clear-cut  fea- 
land  were  soon  induced  to  enter  the  Confed-  tures,  and  genial  manner.  He  had  received 
eration,  which  was  thus  made  to  stretch  many  marks  of  distinction.  He  was  a  D.C. 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  though  a  trans-conti-  L.  of  Oxford  (1865) ;  an  LL.  D.  of  Queen's 
nental  Dominion  had  been  conceived  and  College,  Kingston,  and  McGill  University, 
provided  for  in  the  British  North  America  Montreal;  and  a  D.  C.  L.  of  Trinity  College, 
Act.  Newfoundland  has  persisted  in  stand-  Toronto.  He  was  made  a  K.  C.  6.  in  1867, 
ing  aloof.  Two  further  achievements  mark  as  before  stated,  and  a  G.  C.  B.  in  1884.  He 
the  subsequent  career  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac-  was  also  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Span- 
donald,  the  actual  construction  of  the  Cana-  ish  Order  of  Isabel  la  Catolica.  In  1872,  he 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  introduction  was  admitted  to  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honor- 
of  the  National  Policy.  The  Reciprocity  able  Privy  Council.  He  was  twice  married. 
Treaty  of  1854  having  been  all<>^'ed  to  lapse.  His  first  wife  dying  in  1856,  he  married,  in 
through  action  of  the  United  States,  in  1866,  1867,  Susan  Agnes,  daughter  of  Hon.  T.  J. 
unpleasant  disputes  had  become  frequent.  A  Bernard,  a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy 
Jomt  Commission  assembled  in  Washington  Council  for  Jamaica.  Lady  Macdonald  sur- 
in  1872  for  an  amicable  settlement.  Sir  John  vives  her  husband.  By  her  sympathetic  in- 
A.  Macdonald  guarded  the  Canadian  inter-  terest  and  earnest  co-operation,  sne  has  ever 
ests  in  the  treaty  which  was  concluded,  and  proved  a  worthy  helpmeet.  The  Premier's 
which  continuea  in  force  for  ten  years.  It  son  by  his  first  wife,  Mr.  Hugh  John  Mac- 
was  while  he  was  in  Washington  on  this  donald,  is  the  representative  of  tne  City  of 
Commission,  that  his  colleague,  Sir  G.  E.  Winnipeg  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Cartier,  introduced  resolutions  in  the  House  Robert  Laidlaw,  well  known  lawyer,  De- 
of  Commons,  providing  that  within  two  years  troit,  Mich. ,  45. 

there  should  oe  begun,  and  within  ten  years  Leopold  Hasner,  Austrian  statesman  and 

completed,  a  railway  connecting  British  Co-  philosopher,  formerly  Premier,  Vienna,  73. 

lumbia  with  Ontario  and  Quebec.    A  royal  8.  Chief  Justice  Isaac  G.  Wilson,  one  of 

charter  was  granted  to  a  company,  in  which  the  oldest  men  on  the  bench  in  Illinois,  Ge- 

every   province    was    represented,   and    of  neva,  111.,  75. 

which  Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  chosen  President.  Judge  Charles  Johnson  McCurdy,  oldest 

In  October,  1873,  it  was  announced  that  the  surviving  alumnus  of  Yale,  Lyme,  Conn., 93. 

company  had  surrendered  its  charter,  not  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  m  1817,  in  the 

being  able  to  make  the  needed  financial  ar-  last  class  instructed  by  the  first  President 

rangements.  Mr. L. S.Huntington, M. P., had  Dwight.     He  sat  for  eleven  years  in  the 

brought  forward  charges  to  tne  effect  that  Legislature  of  his  native  State,  and  for  two 

the  Government  had  received  from  Sir  Hugh  years  was  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Allan,  as  consideration  for  the  charter,  a  In  185 1  he  was  nominated  as  Charge  d'Af- 
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faires  to  Austria  by  President  Fillmore,  re-  struction  at  Washington,  which  was  the 
ceiving  his  commission  from  Daniel  Webster,  largest  military  post  in  the  United  States. 
Secretary  of  State.  At  this  time  Kossuth  Father  Curci,  Rome,  Italy.  91.  In  1877, 
was  having  his  triumphal  reception  in  the  he  was  expelled  from  the  Society  of  Jesus 
United  States;  and  an  American,  Mr.  Brace,  for  the  utterance  of  opinions  contrary  to 
who  was  traveling  in  Hungary,  was  arrested  those  entertained  by  his  colleagues  regard- 
on  suspicion  of  being  connected  with  the  ing  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  In 
revolutionary  attempts  there.  The  Ameri-  1878,  he  wrote  to  rope  Leo  XIII.,  and  ex- 
can  Minister  s  position  was  one  of  great  del-  pressed  a  desire  to  retract  his  errors.  He 
icacy;  but  Mr.  McCurdy  bravely  upheld  the  hnally  went  to  Rome  and  had  interviews, 
interests  of  his  fellow-countryman  and  se-  which  resulted  in  a  complete  retraction,  and 
cured  his  release.  it  is  understood  that  he  was  reinstated  into 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  at  the  the  Society  of  Jesus.  In  1883,  Father  Curci's 
end  of  1853.  In  1856,  he  was  appointed  a  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  pub- 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court;  and.  in  1863,  lished,  with  the  approval  of  the  ecclesiastical 
was  raised  to  the  Supreme  bench,  where  he  authorities. 

sat  till  his  retirement  by  legal  limitation  of  Charles  Fisher,  well  known  actor,  New 

age  in  1867.     In  1861  he  was  an  active  mem-  York  City,  75.     His  stage  career  dated  back 

ber  of  the  Peace  Convention  at  Washington,  to  1844  in  London,  Eng.     There  he  built  up 

where  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the  a  reputation  during  seven  or  eight  years  be- 

irreconcilableness  of  the  opposing  views  of  fore  coming  to  America.     It  was  with  Wal- 

the  North  and  South.  lack's  company  in  this  country  that  he  passed 

9.  Henry  Edward,  an  old  and  popular  the  most  important  part  of  his  career.  In 
actor,  New  York  City,  66.  He  made  his  first  1872,  he  joined  Augustin  Daly's  company, 
appearance  on  the  stage  in  Australia,  where  retaining  connection  with  that  until  his  re- 
he  spent  many  years  of  his  life.     He  felt  a  tirement  last  summer. 

deep  interest  m  entomology,  and  his  knowl-  12.  Mrs.  Chloe  Oudin,  bom  a  slave  in 

edge  of  that  subject  was  extensive  and  mi-  North  Carolina.  Indianapolis,  Ind..  120. 

nute.    He  had  formed  a  collection  of  insects,  13.  Brevet  Brigadier-General  William  B. 

chiefly  butterflies,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  Barton,  New  York  City,  56.     He  was  grad- 

diversified  that  have  been  made  in  America,  uated  at  Princeton.     On  the  outbreak  of  the 

About  1878.  he  came  eastward,  and  estab-  war,  he  was  commissioned  as  Lieutenant- 

lished  his  residence  at  Roxbury,  near  Bos-  Colonel  of  the  48th  New  York  Volunteers, 

ton,  in  order  to  be  near  Harvard  University.  This  regiment  was  said  to  have  lost  more 

In  1879  he  went  to  New  York,  and  resumed  men  in  battle  than  any  other  from  New  York 

his  active  association  with  the  stage.     He  State,  except  two. 

was  a  member  of  Wallack's  company  almost  14.  Chancellor  Summerfield  A.  Key,  a 

continually  from  1S79  until  its  disruption  in  veteran  of  the  Confederate  Army,  brother 

1887.  to  Judge  Key.  the  Postma.ster- General  under 

After  the  Wallack  company  was  disband-  President  Hayes,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  54. 

ed,  Mr.  Edwards  acted  with  Mrs.  Potter,  as  15.  Joseph  K.  Emmett,  actor,  popularly 

**  Emobarlus;"  and,  in  the  sea.son  of  1889-90,  known  as  •*  Fritz,"  Cornwall,  N.  Y.,  50.     He 

he  went  to  his  old  home,  Australia,  where  he  was  bom  in  St.  Louis.     For  a  time  he  was  a 

presented  the  Earl  in  "Little  Lord  Fauntle-  drummer  in  the  ist  Regiment  of  the  City 

roy."    Last  year  he  became  a  member  of  Guard.     Then  he  tried  photo^aphy,  but 

Mr.  Daly's  company.  failed, and  afterwards  became  a  sign-painter. 

John  Lewis.  Customs  Surveyor,  Montreal,  He  was  urged  by  some  friends  to  go  upon 

Que.,  70.     He  came  from  Wales  to  Canada  the  stage.     He  made  his  first  appearance 

in  1841,  as  an  imperial  customs  officer.     He  with  Jacob  Esher*s  variety  company,  at  the 

was  deputy-collector  during  1865-1866,  and  Bowery  Theatre,  in  St.  Louis,  m  1866.     In 

was  several  times  made  a  Special  Commis-  1868,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  was  engaged 

sioner  to  investigate  matters  connected  with  at  a  salary  of  $200  a  week.     From  that  time 

the  customs.  his  fortune  was  in  the  ascendant. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adler,  Emeritus  Rabbi  Charles  Gayler,  the  dramatist,  conceived 

of  the  Temple  Emanuel,  New  York  City,  81.  the  idea  of  fitting  him  with  a  play.     The  re- 

10.  Rev.  Father  John  Hauptmann,  pastor  suit  was  the  original  version  of  '*  Fritz,"  first 
of  the  Church  of  tne  Annunciation,  Brook-  played  by  Mr.  Emmett  nearly  twentv  years 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  65.  ago.  He  played  it  for  many  years  with  great 

Rev.  William  C.  Owen,  for  sixteen  years  success.     He  afterward  had  a  play  written. 

President  of  the  Bordentown  Female  College,  called  *•  Fritz  in  Ireland,"  and  this  was  fol- 

Bordentown,  N.  J.,  59.  lowed  by  **  Fritz  Among  the  Gypsies"  and 

Most  Rev.  John  Egan.  Roman  Catholic  •*  Uncle  Joe,  or  Fritz  in  a  Madhouse,"  which 

Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  Dublin,  he  had  played  for  the  last  few  years,  and 

Ireland.  was  to  play  again  next  season. 

11.  Colonel  John  Albert  Monroe,  one  of  Mr.  Emmett  was  always  much  addicted  to 
the  oldest  members  of  the  American  Society  drinking.  This  incapacitated  him  for  play- 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Providence,  R.  I.,  54.  ing  for  many  days  or  even  weeks  at  a  time, 
During  the  war.  he  served  in  McDowell's  and  naturally  interfered  seriously  with  his 
and  Doubleday's  divisions,  and  in  Hooker's  advancement.  But  it  was  his  custom  always 
Corps,  as  chief'^  of  artillery.  He  also,  for  a  to  make  good  to  the  management  of  a  the- 
time,  commanded  the  artillery  camp  of  in-  ater  such  a  sum  as  was  estimated  to  have 
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been  lost  through  his  absence.     In  1877,  he  United  States  Association  of  Charcoal  Iron 

went  to  the  Fort  Hamilton  Inebriate  Asylum.  Workers.     He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 

On  coming  out  he  controlled  himself  till  he  that  a  furnace  could  be  banked  over  Sunday, 
went  to  Australia.    There  he  broke  his  en-       18.  Colonel  John  Lee.  a  member  of  the 

gagement  at  the  Sydney  Theater.     While  World's  Fair  Commission.  Crawfordsville, 

in  Australia  he  made  an  engagement  to  ap-  Ind. 

pear  at  Wallack's  in  New  York,  in  the  sum-  Assistant  Adjutant-General  A.  C.  Monroe, 
mer  of  1S7S;  but,  missing  the  steamer  while  of  the  Massachusetts  Department,  Grand 
on  one  of  his  habitual  wanderings  he  failed  Army  of  the  Republic,  Boston,  Mass.,  50. 
to  keep  his  contract.  A  few  years  ago  it  M.  Calman  Levy,  the  publisher,  Paris, 
was  thought  that  he  had  fairly  conquered  France,  72.  He  and  his  brother,  under  the 
his  intemperate  habits,  and  for  a  long  time  designation,  ••  Michel-Levy  Freres,"  founded 
he  missed  no  engagements.  A  little  over  a  in  1836,  in  Paris,  one  of  the  best  known  pub- 
year  ago,  however,  he  suddenly  returned  to  lishing  houses  in  Europe.  In  the  course  of 
his  old  ways,  and  his  season  was  brought  to  their  career,  these  men  published  the  books, 
a  sudden  close.  His  wife  was  divorced  from  of  a  large  number  of  French  authors,  includ- 
him  at  about  the  same  time.  in^  such  famous  ones  as  Guizot.  Lamartine, 

Major  A  BR  AM  V.  Davis,  Canajoharie.  N.  Victor  Hugo.  Sainte  Beuve,  George  Sand, 

Y.,  52.     He  served  in  the  153d  New  York  De  Tocquevillc,  Prosper  Merim^e.  and  Du- 

Regiment  during  the  war.  mas  Fils ;  while  translations  of  Thackeray, 

Dr.  Sara  C.  Seward,  formerly  of  Florida.  Poe,  Motley,   Heine,  and  numerous  other 

N.  Y.,  but  since  1871  a  medical  missionary  foreign  writers  also  came  from  their  press, 
in  India  in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian       21.  Professor  George  M  Mowbray,  inven- 

Board,  Allahabad,  58.     She  was  graduated  tor  of  nitro-glycerine.  North  Adams,  Mass.. 

at  the  Women's  Medical  College  in  Philadel-  66.     He  manufactured   the  nitro-glycerine 

phia  in  1870.  with  which  the  blasting  of  Hoosac  Tunnel 

16.  The  O'GoRMAN  Mahon,  Coloneljames  was  performed. 

Patrick  O'Gorman  Mahon,  M.  P.  for  Carlow  22.  General  Albert  G.  Blanchard.  Assist- 
County,  Ireland,  a  friend  and  supporter  of  ant  City  Surveyor,  New  Orleans,  La.,  81. 
O'Connell.  He  represented  County  Clare  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1829, 
in  1830-1831.  the  borough  of  Ennis  in  1847-  standing  twenty-sixth  in  his  class,  which  in- 
1852,  and  again  Clare  in  1879-18S5.  In  1886  eluded  Generals  Robert  £.  Lee,  Joseph  E. 
he  was  returned  for  Carlow.  Generous  and  Johnston,  and  others  who  became  distin- 
genial,  he  was  popular  with  both  friends  and  guished.  He  served  in  Missouri,  Indian 
political  foes;  and  his  enormous  and  un-  Territory,  and  Louisiana.  He  resigned  in 
wieldy  figure  was  well  known  in  the  House  1840,  and  from  that  year  until  1846  he  was  jl 
as  one  of  the  last  links  binding  the  present  merchant  in  Louisiana,  also  serving  from 
race  of  Irish  Nationalists  with  those  of  the  1843  to  1845  as  Director  of  Public  Schools, 
early  part  of  the  century.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  War  as  a  captain 
Announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Right  of  Louisiana  Volunteers,  being  engaged  at 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Valpy  Fren'ch,  at  Muscat,  Monterey  and  Vera  Cruz.  He  entered  the 
in  Arabia.  He  was  formerly  Bishop  of  La-  Confederate  Army  in  1861,  as  Colonel  of  the 
hore,  in  the  Punjab,  but  resigned  to  enter  ist  Louisiana  Regiment.  He  was  soon  made 
missionary  work,  and  had  been  laboring  in  a  Brigadier-General,  and  served  at  Bull  Run 
Algiers,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  He  was  a  grad-  and  in  North  Carolina.  At  Norfolk,  in  1862, 
uate,  a  fellow,  and  a  tutor  of  University  he  issued  his  celebrated  order  urging  the  id- 
College,  Oxford.                        •  habitants  to  fire  at  the  National  Army  from 

17.  Judge  Miller,  late  Senior  Judge  for  behind  trees,  and  to  obstruct  its  passage  in 
Waterloo  County,  Gait,  Ont.,  80.  every  possible  way. 

William  Svphax,  of  the  Interior  Depart-  John  Henry  Reginald  Scott,  4th  Earl  of 

ment,  Washington,  D.  C.     He  had  served  Clonmel,  London,  Eng..  52.      He  was  for- 

under  nine  Secretaries  and  was  one  of  the  merly  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Deputy 

most  respected  colored  citizens  of  Washing-  Lieutenant  for  County  Kildare.    His  brother 

ton.  succeeds  to  the  title. 

Ex-Governor  Harrison  Ludington,  Mil-  Ex-Judge  Lewis  Tones,  a  member  of  the 

waukee.  Wis.,78.     He  was  bom  in  New  York  Bar  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 

State.  and  went  to  Milwaukee  at  the  age  of  vania,   and  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

twenty-six.     He  was  three    times    elected  Court,  and  formeriy  Judge  of  the  Courts  at 

Mayor  of  Milwaukee,  and  in   1875   he  was  Scran  ton,  Penn.,  New  York  City.  84. 

elected  Governor  of  Wisconsin  on  the  Re-  Albert  Hamm,  well  known  Nova  Scotia 

publican  ticket.  oarsman,  Sambro,  N.  S.,  31. 

Colonel  George  B.  Wiestlino,  Chambers-  23.  General  Bronsart  von  Schellendorf, 

burg,  Penn..  56.     He  served  with  distinction  formerly  Minister  of  War,  Berlin,  Germany, 

throughout    ihe   war.     Colonel   Wiestling's  Professor  Francis   H.  Brown,  composer 

scout  captured  the   rebel   mail  which  con-  and  author,  Stamford,  Conn.,  73. 

tained  the  advice  of  the  intended  movement  E.  Fisher,  Danish  Consul,  Havana,  Cuba, 

of  Longstreet's  corps  upon  Norfolk;  and  the  24.  Colonel  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  editor  of 

capture  resulted   in    the    concentration    of  The  Daily  Item  of  Philadelphia,  London,. 

30,000  Union  troops  at  Suffolk,  where  Long-  Eng.,  72. 

street's    advance    was    checked.       Colonel  Albert  Gallatin  Browne,  Military  Sec- 

Wiestling  was  the   first   President   of    the  retary  to  Governor  Andrew,  and  one  of  the 
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prominent  figures  in  Massachusetts  during  In  1880  he  was  made  a  Colonel;  and,  in  1883, 

the  war,  Boston,  Mass.,  56.  •  after  forty  years'  service,  he  was  retired  at 

Pktbr  Cook,  well  known  lawyer  of  New  his  own  request. 

York  City,  and  one  of  the  delegates  that  Hon.  Richard  Butler,  father  of  the  late 

nominated  Lincoln,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  58.  Milton   H.  Butler,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  94. 

25.  Stephen  Moore,  President  of  the  He  came  to  Detroit  in  182 1,  and  taught 
Moore  Lumber  Company,  Detroit.  Mich.,  78.  school  several  years,  afterward  engaging  in 
With  his  broUier,  he  was  for  a  time  partner  mercantile  business  until  1828,  when  he  re- 
with  General  R.  A.  Alger  in  the  lumbering  moved  to  Mt.  Clemens.  He  practiced  law 
business.  from  1834  to  1865,  and  for  a  time  filled  the 

Foster  H.  Stafford,  oldest  active  cotton  office  of  Register  of  the  United  States  Land 

manufacturer  in  America,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Office  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

26.  Dr.  Benjamin  C.MiLXER, United  States  Albert  L.  Coolidge,  President  of  the 
Pension  Examiner,  Chicago,  111.  Para  Rubber  Company  of  Boston,  Mass., 

27.  Colonel  John  T.  Brady,  one  of  the  and  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  the 
oldest,  wealthiest,  and  most  progressive  cit-  Philadelphia  and  Paris  Expositions,  59. 
izens  of  Texas,  Houston,  Texas,  61.  30.  Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Gallatin   Palmer, 

28.  William  Marshall,  Sr.,  for  many  prominent  Baptist  Divine.Stonington. Conn., 
years  British  Vice-Consul,  Richmond,  Va.  77.     He  was  known  as  the  author  of  a  vol- 

Rev.  William  M.  Ogden,  for  twenty  years  ume  of  poems  entitled  •*  Psalms  of  Faith 

rector  of  theChurch  of  the  Holv  Cross,suaden-  and  Songs  of  Life. " 

ly  while  preaching,  Warrensburg,  N.  Y.,  55.  Lieutenant-Commander  George  A.  Nor- 

Benjamin  Flint,  senior  member  of  Uie  ris,  of  the  United  States  steam-ship  •*  Oma- 

great  ship-building  and  commission  house  ha,"  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  43.    Bom  in  Maine, 

of  Flint  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  77.  he  was  appointed  midshipman  in  1862.     His 

29.  Colonel  George  Thom,  United  States  first  sea  service  was  on  the  **  Pawnee,"  in 
Army  (retired),  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron;  and,  in  1870, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point ;  and,  when  the  he  was  detailed  for  duty  in  connection  with 
war  began,  had  reached  the  rank  of  Major,  the  survey  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
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DAVID  MEETING  ABIGAIL.  Antwerp  in  1640.     He  was  a  most  in- 

dustrious artist,  no  fewer  than  1,800 
PETER  PAUL  RUBENS,  the  of  his  works  being  still  extant.  He 
greatest  of  the  Flemish  painters  was  famous  as  well  for  the  dash  and 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  spirit  which  enlivened  his  pictures,  as 
bom  in  1577.  Having  learned  all  that  for  the  warmth  and  richness  of  his 
the  best  Flemish  masters  of  his  day  coloring.  His  most  famous  picture  is 
were  able  to  teach  him,  he  went  to  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  in  Ant- 
Italy  in  1600,  where  he  entered  the  werp  Cathedral;  but  his  masterpieces 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  For  are  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  the 
eight  years  he  studied  the  great  Ital-  principal  European  galleries. 
ian  masters,  painted  many  works  for  Until  the  importation  of  the  paint- 
his  patron,  and  served  him  also  in  the  ing  reproduced  in  this  number  of  Cur- 
delicate  capacity  of  Ambassador  to  r<f«/jfir/V/^ry,  America  had  possessed  no 
the  Court  of  Spain.  The  death  of  his  work  of  Rubens  worthy  to  be  regard- 
mother  recalled  him  to  Antwerp,  ed  as  an  example  of  his  powers.  In 
where  he  established  a  palatial  studio,  "  David  Meeting  Abigail "  we  have  a 
and  where  he  entered  upon  his  great-  fine  example  of  his  best  work,  which 
est  triumphs.  His  fame  grew  rapidly,  possesses  all  his  various  characteris- 
In  1620,  Marie  de  Medici  employed  tics.  The  canvas  is  ninety-eight  inches 
him  to  paint  the  decorations  for  her  in  length  by  sixty-nine  in  height.  It 
new  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  Later  is  most  beautifully  rich  in  color,  and 
he  was  again  sent  to  Spain  on  a  dip-  so  fresh,  from  the  purity  of  the  pig- 
lomatic  errand;  and,  upon  his  return,  ments  and  oils  employed,  that  one 
visited  England,  where  he  negotiated  wonders  at  it  being  almost  250  years 
a  peace  between  Charles  I.  and  the  old.  It  has  long  been  a  well  known 
King  of  Spain.  Here  also  he  produced  and  much  prized  work  of  the  painter, 
some  of  his  finest  work.     He  died  at  and  has  repeatedly  been  engraved. 

Vol.  i-a,. 
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In  1722  it  was  in  the  collection  of  M.  of  whom  any  record  is  preserved  in 
Meyer  of  Rotterdam;  and,  in  1830,  in  America,  came  from  England;  but, 
that  of  Paul  Methuen,  a  noted  art  crit-  even  as  far  back  as  to  the  time  of 
ic  and  collector.  In  1883  it  was  ex-  William  the  Conqueror,  there  have 
hibited  in  Paris  in  a  collection  of  a  been  numbered  among  the  General's 
hundred  masterpieces  embracing  the  paternal  ancestors,  individuals  who 
works  of  all  the  greatest  artists,  where  have  notably  contributed  to  the  mili- 
it  was  regarded  as  a  worthy  represen-  tary  and  political  history  of  England; 
tative  of  Rubens*  best  work.  Latterly  and,  in  this  country,  several  of  them 
it  had  belonged  to  M.  Secretan,  the  shared  in  the  struggles,  which,  in  the 
wealthy  French  speculator;  and,  upon  early  colony  days,  laid  broad  and  deep 
his  failure  in  1889,  it  was  purchased  the  foundations  of  American  liberty, 
and  brought  to  Detroit  by  Mr.  James  The  General's  great-grandfather,  John 
E.  Scripps,  of  The  Evening  News^  at  a  Alger,  fought  in  many  of  the  battles 
cost  of  nearly  $24,000,  and  was  by  him  of  the  Revolution.  Through  his 
presented  to  the  Detroit  Museum  of  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sub- 
Art,  ject  of  this  sketch  is  a  direct  descend- 
It  represents  Abigail  meeting  Dav-  ant  of  Robert  Moulton,  who  landed 
id  with  presents,  when  the  latter  was  in  Massachusetts  seven  years  after  the 
on  his  way  to  punish  her  churlish  hus-  Plymouth  colony  was  founded,  and 
band,  Nabal,  for  refusing  temporary  who  is  noted  as  having  supervised  the 
supplies  to  David's  band.  She  has  construction  of  the  first  sea-going  ves- 
alighted  from  her  ass;  and,  bending  sel  built  in  that  State, 
one  knee  before  the  bandit  chieftain,  Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
with  her  left  hand  on  her  breast,  she  present  century,  the  family  located  in 
points  with  the  other  to  the  presents  Ohio,  which  was  then  an  undeveloped 
she  has  brought  to  appease  his  anger,  wilderness.  As  a  boy,  General  Alger 
She  is  attended  by  two  females  stand-  enjoyed  no  more  of  the  advantages  of 
ing  a  little  behind  her.  These  are  culture  and  refinement  than  are  com- 
probably  portraits  of  the  artist's  first  mon  to  the  children  of  families  en- 
and  second  wives,  whom  he  was  fond  gaged  in  overcoming  the  difficulties 
of  introducing  into  his  pictures.  Dav-  of  early  pioneering.  Through  the 
id,  clad  in  armor  and  wearing  a  rich  death  of  his  parents,  he  was,  at  the 
scarlet  mantle,  has  also  dismounted  early  age  of  twelve  years,  thrown 
from  his  horse,  which  is  held  by  a  upon  his  own  resources  for  the  sup- 
youth  behind  him,  and  is  bending  for-  port  of  himself,  as  well  as  of  a  young- 
ward  to  raise  Abigail.  The  whole  is  er  brother  and  sister.  With  a  prompt- 
admirably  composed  and  splendidly  ness  and  a  courage  that  would  have 
colored;  but  the  beauty  and  richness  done  honor  to  one  of  riper  years,  the 
of  the  coloring  it  is  unfortunately  im-  boy  responded  to  the  stimulus;  and, 
possible  to  reproduce  in  an  engraving,  for  seven  years,  worked  upon  a  farm 
The  picture  is  the  particular  gem  of  in  Richfield,  availing  himself,  as  far 
the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art  collection,   as  he  could,  during  the  winter  time,  of 

/^t?xTT?r»Ar    o    A    ATr^T?o  ^^   educational    advantages  ojffered 

GENERAL  R.  A.  ALGER.  ^^  ^j^^  neighboring  academy.     The 

RussETX   Alexander   Alger,  for-  unusually  brilliant  qualities  of  the 

merly  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mich-  young  man  were  recognized,  and  he 

igan,   and    to-day  one   of    the   most  quickly  reaped  the  reward  of  his  dil- 

prominent  figures  within  the  ranks  of  igence  in  being  appointed  as  a  teach- 

the  Republican  party,  was  born  Feb-  er.     This  appointment  enabled  him  to 

TMTkry  27th,  1836,  in  the  township  of  broaden,   improve,   and    refine    that 

Lafayette,    Medina  County,  Ohio,  a  mental  culture  which  he  had  secured 

State  which  is  noted  not  only  for  the  in  the  midst  of  such  discouraging  cir- 

extent  and  variety  of  its  resources,  cumstances. 

but  also  for  the  illustrious  names  it       In  March,   1857,  he  entered  upon 

has  added  to  the  roll  of  those  distin-  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Wol- 

guished  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  cott  &  Upson,  at  Akron,  Ohio;  and. 

It  was  in  1759  that  the  first  Alger,  two  years  later,  was  admitted  to  the 
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"bar  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Re-  revolving  carbines  with  which  the 
moving  then  to  Cleveland,  he  entered  cavalry  were  armed;  and,  so  great  was 
the  office  of  Otis  &  Coffinberry;  but,  in  the  slaughter  among  his  troops,  that 
-a  short  time,  suffered  the  results  of  a  General  Chalmers  thought  his  oppo- 
too  close  confinement  and  application  nents  must  have  been  supported  bjr  a 
to  study,  in  being  obliged,  through  force  of  infantry.  But  vastly  superior 
-shattered  health,  to  give  up  perma-  numbers  must,  in  the  end,  have  pre- 
nently  his  legal  ambitions.  vailed,  and  the  day  looked  dark  for 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  Sheridan  and  his  brave  little  band.  It 
himatGrandRapids,  Michigan,  where  was  accordingly  decided  to*  send  out 
he  had  succeeded  in  building  up  a  90  chosen  men  under  Major  Alger,  to 
promising  lumber  business.  His  for-  make  a  circuit,  and  to  charge  upon  the 
tunes,  however,  he  identified  with  the  rear  with  sabres  and  rousing  cheers, 
struggle  that  was  already  upon  his  na-  Their  attack  was  irresistible.  The  en- 
tive  land;  and  the  Second  Michigan  emy  were  astounded,  became  disor- 
Cavalry,  in  August,  186  r,  bore  upon  ganized,  and  fled,  leaving  one  hundred 
its  roll,  the  name  of  Russell  Alexander  and  twenty-five  of  their  dead  upon 
Alger  "  as  a  private  recruit; "  but  he  the  field.  The  brunt  of  the  fight  had 
was  given  a  Captain's  commission  at  been  borne  by  the  Second  Michigan 
the  time  the  regiment  was  called  out,  Cavalry,  who  lost  forty-one  dead  and 
September  2d,  1 86 1.  His  war  service  wounded,  among  the  latter,  Major 
was  brilliant,  and  his  promotion  rap-  Alger. 

id,  each  step  being  the  just  reward  of  On  the  28th  of  February,  1863,  the 
honest  devotion  and  gallant  conduct.  Major  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Fifth 
The  General  was  bom  with  the  qual-  Michigan  Cavalry. 
ities  of  a  commander;  and  his  natural  .  Important  as  had  been  his  service 
militarygenius  secured  instinctive  rec-  in  the  South  and  West,  it  was  with 
ognition,  the  thoughts  of  others  spon-  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  that  he 
taneously  turning  to  him  in  times  of  achieved  his  brightest  distinctions.  In 
<:ritical  emergency  or  danger.  Space  the  memorable  Gettysburg  campaign, 
forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry  immor- 
A  few  of  the  incidents  that  go  to  make  talized  themselves.  They  were  the 
up  the  stirring  record  of  his  career.       first  Union  regiment  that  entered  the 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war,  village;  and  the  triumphant  ovation 
the  scene  of  his  activities  lay  in  the  with  which  they  were  received  is  still, 
South  and  West.  By  the  2d  of  April,  to  the  General's  memory,  haloed  about 
1862,  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  Ma-  with  the  brightest  recollections.  With- 
jor,  but  was  serving  as  Captain  of  Com-  in  a  few  days  thereafter,  while  in  pur- 
pany  C  at  the  time  of  the  important  suit  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Alger  was 
battle  at  Booneville,  Mississippi,  July  severely  wounded  near  Boonsboro, 
ist.  A  force  of  7,000  Confederates,  Md.,  July  8th,  1863,  and  was  obliged  to 
Tinder  General  Chalmers,  had  attacked  withdraw  temporarily  from  active  ser- 
the  town,  which  was  defended  by  Colo-  vice.  He,  however,  resumed  his  com- 
iBsl  Sheridan.  The  latter  was  now  mand  in  September;  and,  throughout 
in  command  of  the  Second  Brigade  of  the  winter  campaign  of  1863-4,  shared 
the  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  in  every  engagement  fought  by  the 
Mississippi;  but, at  this  time, had  avail-  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  that 
able  only  two  small  regiments  of  Cav-  memorable  season.  In  1864,  Colonel 
airy,  the  Second  Michigan  and  the  Alger's  brigade  fought  with  Sheridan 
Second  Iowa,  with  which  to  oppose  the  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley;  and  it 
•eleven  regiments  and  parts  of  regi-  was  on  the  nth  of  June,  that  the 
ments  that  formed  the  attacking  party.  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry,  with  Colonel 
So  determined  a  resistance  was  made,  Alger  at  their  head,  gallantly  charg- 
however,  that  General  Chalmers  ing  down  the  road  to  Gordonsville, 
thought  that  he  had  misjudged  the  near  Trevilian  Station,  Virginia,  cap- 
enemy's  strength.  His  repeated  on-  tured  1,500  horses  and  nearly  800  pris- 
slaughts  were  met  and  checked  by  the  oners.  They  were  unable,  however, 
volleys  from  the  Colt's  revolvers  and  to  keep  the  trophies  of  this  famous 
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charge,  being  finally  surrounded  and  In  matters  that  concern  the  Grand 
compelled  to  surrender  them.  For  Army  of  the  Republic,  General  Alger 
his  achievements  at  Trevilian  Station,  takes  enthusiastic  interest,  being  him- 
Colonel  Alger  was  made  a  Brevet  self  a  member  of  Fairbanks  Post,  No. 
Brigadier-General  of  United  States  1 7,  of  Detroit.  In  1889,  at  the  session 
Volunteers;  and,  on  the  20th  of  Sep-  of  the  National  Encampment  held  in 
tember,  1864,  he  resigned,  and  was  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  he  was  unan- 
honorably  discharged.  His  highest  imously  chosen  Commander-in-Chief, 
military  distinction  was  given  him  General  Alger  is  a  devoted  mem- 
Tune  nth,  1864,  in  the  rank  of  Brevet  ber  of  the  Fort  Street  Presbyterian 
Major-General  of  United  States  Vol-  Church,  to  the  support  of  which  he 
unteers,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  has  liberally  contributed.  He  was 
services."  married  on  the  2d  of  April,  1862,  short- 

In  1866,  the  General  came  to  De-  ly  before  his  active  enlistment  in  mil- 
troit,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The  itary  service,  to  Miss  Annette  H. 
following  year,  he  engaged  in  the  Henry,  the  daughter  of  W.  G.  Henry^ 
lumbering  business  as  a  member  of  a  prominent  citizen  of  Grand  Rapids, 
the  firm  of  Moore,  Alger  &  Co.  The  In  personal  appearance,  the  General 
name  soon  changed  to  Moore  &  Alger;  is  youthful.  Tall,  lithe,  and  active,  in 
and  this  firm,  being  subsequently  dis-  every  bearing  he  shows  the  soldier, 
solved,  gave  way  to  that  of  R.  A.  Al-  and  conveys  the  impression  of  great 
ger  &  Co.,  which  was  succeeded  by  reserve  power.  In  manner,  he  is  af- 
the  present  corporation  of  Alger,  fable,  respectful,  and  considerate,  yet 
Smith  &  Co.  The  enormous  lumber  thoroughly  dignified,  winning  the  con- 
interests  of  this  corporation  are  not  fidence  and  regard  of  those  with  whom 
surpassed  in  magnitude  by  those  of  he  comes  in  contact.  In  the  breadth 
any  other  firm  in  the  world.  General  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  he 
Alger  holds  numerous  other  import-  stands  far  above  the  average  of  those 
ant  business  connections.  whose  early  advantages  were  much 

Though  all  his  life  a  Republican,  superior  to  his ;  and  these  qualities 
and  possessed  of  distinct  political  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  wonderful 
tastes,  it  is  less  than  eight  years  since  versatility.  If  unswerving  loyalty  and 
General  Alger  first  appeared  as  a  po-  earnest  devotion  to  a  country's  cause, 
litical  candidate.  He  was  one  of  the  combined  with  generous  and  noble 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention  endowments  of  personal  manhood, 
in  1 884.  The  same  year,  his  success-  give  a  title  to  high  esteem  in  the  hearts 
f ul  candidacy  for  the  office  of  Govern-  of  the  people.  General  Alger  merits 
or  of  Michigan  was  an  emphatic  in-  the  exalted  and  universal  national  re- 
dorsement  of  his  record.  General  Al-  spect  which  is  undoubtedly  accorded 
ger  carried  the  day  by  a  plurality  of  him. 

3,953  votes.     His  administration  was  presbvterian  church 

marked  by  keen  and  penetrating  sa-     FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

gacity,  while  his  extensive  experience  This  imposing  structure,  on  the  cor- 
fitted  him  peculiarly  for  guarding  the  ner  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Ed- 
special  business  interests  in  State  mund  Place,  was  recently  completed 
affairs.  He  found,  however,  that  the  at  a  cost,  including  the  ground,  of 
cares  of  his  position  trenched  too  $165,000.  It  is  in  the  Romanesque 
deeply  upon  the  attention  which  his  style  of  architecture,  with  a  pyramidal 
private  interests  demanded;  and  he  centre  and  clustered  turrets,  and  is 
absolutely  refused  a  second  nomina-  built  of  Lake  Superior  red  sandstone, 
tion.  In  1888,  his  name  was  promi-  The  inside  finishings  are  in  antique 
nent  at  the  National  Republican  Con-  oak;  sittings,  1,400.  It  is  after  a  de- 
vention  among  the  candidates  for  sign  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Rice,  archi- 
Presidential  nomination.  On  the  fifth  tects,  of  Detroit.  The  society  wor« 
ballot,  he  had  143  votes;  but,  on  the  shiping  here  was  organized  in  181 8, 
next  ballot,  a  division  occurred  among  "  The  First  Protestant  Society  of  De- 
his  followers,  and  General  Harrison  troit;"  and  the  present  pastor  is  the 
secured  the  nomination.  Rev.  Marcus  A.  Brownson. 
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Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n. 

Jlotel  Cadillac. 

Slate  Savings  Bank. 

First  Baptist  Church.  Flint. 

Hotel  Norm  and  ie. 

Moffat  Block, 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Hotel  Viucent,  East  Saginaw. 

Unitarian  Church. 

Russell  House. 

R.  H.  Traver's  Clothing  House, 

Thompson  Presbyterian  Church 

Grace  Hospital 

City  Hall.  Howell.  Mich, 

Warren  Ave.  Presbyterian  Ch. 

Detroit  Medical  Coaegc. 

Court  House.  Chatham,  Ont, 

Woodward  Ave.  Baptist  Church 

Detroit  Fire Commis'rs  Building 

Thos.  Swan's  Caff. 

Calvary  Presbyterian  Church. 

Alma  Sanitarium,  Alma.  Mich. 

Travelers'  Club. 

1     M.  E.  Church.  Kenton.  O. 

Oak  Grove  Sanitarium.  Flint. 

M.  C.  R.  R.  Depot,  W.  Bay  Citv. 

St.  John's  Church.  Jackson. 

Phi  Aphi  Pi  Society.  Ohvet. 

■■         N.  Saginaw. 

Bethel  M.  E.  Church. 

Detroit  Club. 

Detroit  Abend  Post. 

St.  Joachim's  Church. 

Genesee  County  Sav.  Bk.,  Flin 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art. 

Westminster  Church, 

First  National  Bank. 

Detroit  Athletic  Club. 

1     Unitarian  Church. 

Third  National  Bank. 

Michigan  Athletic  Club. 

Central  M.  E.  Church. 

People's  Savings  Bank. 
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N.  G   Williams. 

D.  M.  Ferry. 

Rev.  Dr.  Johnson. 

Chas.  Ducharme. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Buxton. 

Capt.  Grummond. 

Henry  Russel. 

Col.  F.  J.  Hecker. 

Judge  Gartner. 

H.  A.  Wetzell. 

Wm.  V  Moore. 

Edward  Lynn. 

Gilbert  Hart. 

Gen.  John  E.  King, 

Mrs.  Laura  Rust. 

Julius  Stroh. 

Waldo  Avery. 

■   Mr.  Q.  A.  Graves. 

John  N.  Baglcy. 

R.  P.  PlatL 

Mrs.  C.L.  Stephens 

\Vm.  H.  Wells. 

Gf'irge  Root 

Mr.  A.  L.  Stephens. 

Traugott  Schmidt. 

M.  1.  Whitman. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Wetherbee. 

Hon.  Jas.  McMillan. 

Geo,  U.  Booth. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Allison. 

Fred.  T.  Moran. 

11,  H,  Humphrey. 

Mr.  Wm.  Taite. 

Mrs.  J,  S.  Newbeny- 

J.  C.  Hough. 

Hon.  H.  S.  Pingree, 

i                        Wra.  C.  McMillan. 

Hcber  L.  Ba.s,scu 

GilliertLee. 

Lawrence  Uepew. 

Mr.  Harry  Brown,  Grand  Rapids. 

R.  R.  Goodell. 

JohnM.Nicol. 

Mr.  J.  Boyd  Pantland,       " 

John  Scott 

Hugh  McMillan. 

Lieut.-Gov.McDonald,  Escanab.-i, 

1              Mrs.  H.  Stephens. 

Geo.  N.  Brady. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Mathews,  Martiuetle 

1                    Alfred  Stevens. 

Mr.  Edward  Breitung, 

WHO  ARE 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  GO? 

THEY  ARE 

LEADING^HOLisALElDRUGGISTS 

WHERE  ARE  THEY  LOCATED? 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  CO. 

AT  THE  OLD  STAND, 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  CO. 

11,  13,  15  A,  17  LARNED  STREET  EAST. 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  CO. 

DO  THEY  RETAIL?     NO. 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  CO. 

ARE  THEY  STRICTLY  WHOLESALE?   YES. 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  DROOKS  &  GO. 

ARE  THEY  HEADQUARTERS?   THEY  ARE. 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  CO. 

WHAT  DO  THEY  SELL? 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  CO. 

EVERYTHING  A  RETAIL  DRUGGIST  SELLS. 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  CO. 

«  WHERE  DO  YOU  BUY,  AND  WHY? 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS.  BROOKS  &  CO. 

BECAUSE  THEY  GIVE  LOW  PRICES.  HIGH  GRADE  QUALITY  OF  GOODS, 

SHIP  PROMPT  AND  FILL  ORDERS  COMPLETE. 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  BROOKS  &  CO. 

ARE  YOU  PERFECTLY  SATISFIED?     I  AM. 
ANY  COMPLAINTS?  .  NONE. 

WILLIAMS,  DAVIS,  DROOKS  &  GO. 

SUCCEED 
WILLIAMS,  SHELKY  A  BROOKS,  AND  JAMES  E.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

AS  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS.  PAINT  AND  OIL  DEALERS. 
AND   DRUGGISTS'  SUNDRIES  MEN. 

LARNED  STREET  EAST,  CORNER  BATES. 

ORDERS  solicited  only  from  those  IN  TRADE. 
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Shoft  Stories 3.00, 

The  Overland  Monthly,  4.00, 

Scientific  American 3.00, 
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Goldthwaite's  {seep.  I4\  $2.cx>,  and  Current  History  fur  %. 
Lippincott's Monthly....  3.00, 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00,  "        4.  •> 

"         Weekly 4.00,  4 

"  Bazar 4.c)o, 

Wide  Awake a.40, 

The  Pansy  UUustratfd 

Monthly  for  Boys  and 

Girls) I.2S,         "  *'  "        i.v 

Little  Men  and  Women 

{Jor  little  beg^inners  in 
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Babyland 50, 
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Little  Things  Make  Up  the  Sum  of  Humaa  Life. 


Great  Estates  are  accumulated  by  adding  little  to  little.     A  penny  is  a  little  thing-, 

but  a  dollar  is  only  an  aggregation  of  pennies.     So  it  is  with  all  the  concerns 

in  life — the  littles  combined  form  the  great  bulk.    So  it  is  with  an 

ENDOWMENT   POLICY 
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The  little  payments  made  each  year  are  all  returned  at  the  end  of  the  term.     If  the 
insured  dies  during  the  period  a  sum  considerably  in  excess  of  all  pay- 
ments will  be  paid  to  his  estate  by  the  Company. 


TI10  followini;  In  a  rontilt  of  a  15  year  endo^vinent,  matured  and  paid  In  tbe  mCHIGAN 
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Policy  No.  2969.     Age  at  Issue,  35. 

Amount  of  Policy, $10,000  60 
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Net  Profit  to  Insured, $2,919  34 
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INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE.  are  men  of  extended  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  thoroughly  fitted  for  the 
THE  maintenance  of  the  close  sea-  work.  Professor  Mendenhall,  before 
son  in  accordance  with  the  modus  his  appointment  to  the  Coast  and 
Vivendi  concluded  on  the  15  th  of  Geodetic  Survey,  had  done  important 
June,  and  the  visit  of  the  British  and  scientific  work  as  a  professor  in  the 
American  expert  agents  sent  out  to  Ohio  University,  in  the  Imperial  Uni- 
investigate  the  material  facts  of  the  versity  of  Japan  at  Tokio,  in  the  Unit- 
case,  exhaust  the  items  of  interest  for  ed  States  Signal  Service,  and  in  the 
the  present  quarter  concerning  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute ;  while 
seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea.  There  Professor  Merriam  has  won  for  him- 
has  been  no  occasion  for  extended  self  a  reputation  by  his  researches  m 
diplomatic  correspondence,  both  Gov-  the  special  field  under  his  charge  in 
ernments  patiently  awaiting  the  re-  connection  with  the  Department  of 
suits  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  Com-  Agriculture.  The  work  of  these  two 
missioners  to  the  scene  of  the  trouble,  agents  has  been  similar  to  that  for 
This  visit  was  a  necessary  preliminary  which  Sir  George  Smyth  Baden-Pow- 
to  arbitration ;  and,  through  it,  the  ell  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson  were  ap- 
way  has  been  rendered  easier  toward  pointed  in  behalf  of  the  British  Gov- 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  pro-  emment,  namely,  to  visit  the  sealing 
tracted  dispute.  grounds,  and  to  prepare,  from  obser- 
It  was  some  time  after  the  British  vations  made,  the  basis  of  fact  upon 
Commissioners  had  been  named,  be-  which  the  American  Government  will 
fore  the  appointments  in  behalf  of  the  found  its  arguments  before  the  corn- 
United  States  Government  were  an-  ing  Board  of  Arbitration, 
nounced.  The  choice  fell  upon  Pro-  The  middle  of  July  had  passed  be- 
fessor  Thomas  C.  Mendenhall,  Super-  fore  the  various  Commissioners  sailed 
intendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  northward.  Very  little  more  than  a 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Professor  month  was  needed  to  complete  the 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  Ornithologist  of  the  investigations  in  the  localities  under 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  lat-  dispute.  The  open  sea  poaching 
ter  was  away  on  field  duty  in  southern  grounds  and  the  principal  sealing  is- 
California  at  the  time  of  his  appoint-  lands  were  visited;  and  permission  was 
ment,  and  the  difficulty  of  communi-  then  obtained  to  visit  the  Russian  is- 
cating  with  him  caused  the  delay  in  lands  for  a  similar  purpose, 
the  announcement.     Both  appointees  While  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  before  sail- 
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ing  for  Behring  Sea,  Dr.  Dawson  is    ficiently  recuperated  to  allow  of  a  re- 
reported  to  have  publicly  declared  to    laxationof  the  prohibitive  restrictions. 
a  deputation  of  Canadian  sealers,  that    A  further  warning  is  to  be  found  in 
he  did  not  think  there  was  any  dan-    the  fate  that  has  befallen  the  sea-otter. 
ger  of  the  sealing  industry  being  de-    In  habits,  this  animal  is  similar  to  the 
stroyed,  for  the  reason  that  the  seal    seal.     Like  the  latter,  it  is  an  am phib- 
was  an  animal  which  could  not  possi-    ious  mammal,  breeding  on  land,  and 
bly  be  exterminated.     This  statement   resorting  thither  to  rear  its  young.    It 
has  given  rise  to  mudi  unfavorable    has  not,  however,  enjoyed  the  protec- 
tion extended  to  the  seal,  with  the  re- 
sult that  it  has  become  almost  extinct. 
The  threatened   danger  to  the  seal 
herds  is  also  borne  out  by  the  opinion 
of  Professors  Mendenhall  and  Mer- 
riam,  who  have  lately  stated,  that,  if  it 
is  desired  to  perpetuate  this  species 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  a  stop  must  be 
put,  for  several  years,  to  the  practice 
of  killing  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

In  spite  of  the  formidable  array  of 
war-ships  and  cutters  sent  to  the  dis- 
puted waters,  and  the  watchfulness 
of  the  British  and  American  officers, 
there  has  been  considerable  illicit 
poaching.  The  bright  prospects  of 
gain  have  counterbalanced  the  darker 
probabilities  of  capture  and  libel;  and, 
during  the  past  season,  some  eighty 
sealing  vessels  have  been  venturesome 
enough  to  brave  the  chances.  As  a 
general  thing,  however,  the  close  sea- 
son has  been  well  maintained,  and  the 
illicit  catch  has  been  comparatively 
small.  This  is  seen  in  the  reports  of 
DR.  G.  M.  D*wsoM.  catchcs  before  and  after  the  close  sea- 

son began.  Returns  at  the  Canadian 
comment  in  the  United  States,  being  Fisheries  Department  up  to  June  30, 
regarded  as  an  entirely  unwarranted  show  that  the  British  Columbia  seal- 
expression  of  prior  judgment  concern-  ing  fleet  had  secured  17,800  skins; 
ing  a  matter  of  fact  which  was  at  the  whereas  that  number  has  not,  since 
time  subjudUe,  and  upon  an  investiga-  that  date,  been  approached. 
tion  of  which  the  speaker  was  about  The  patrol  has  been  made  up  of  six 
to  enter.  It  is  a  statement,  too,  which  American  and  three  British  vessels, 
finds  little  support  in  the  statistics  The  cutters  "Corwin,"  "Rush,"  and 
compiled  from  actual  observations  of  "Bear"  have  been  assisted  by  the  Unit- 
the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  ed  States  ships  "  Mohican,"  "Alert," 
seal  herds.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  and  "Thetis;"  while  Her  Majesty's 
that,  as  early  as  1813,11  was  regarded  ships  "  Nymphe,"  "Pheasant,"  and 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pres-  "  Porpoise  "  have  co-operated.  A  few 
ervation  of  the  herds,  to  regulate  the  exciting  chases  have  enlivened  the 
hunting  by  governmental  prescrip-  season's  work.  The  most  noteworthy 
tion.  So  reckless  had  been  the  slaugh-  capture  has  been  that  of  the  schooner 
ter  carried  on  by  the  Russian  hunters  "  E.  B.  Marvin,"  of  Victoria.  B.C.  This 
after  the  discovery  of  the  seal  islands,  vessel  was  sighted  by  the  "  Thetis," 
that  the  seal  had  almost  abandoned  onjuly  ist,nearthe  Shaumagin group 
Behring  Sea;  and  to  kill  them  was  of  islands,  and  tried  to  escape;  bnt  a 
absolutely  prohibited  by  law.  It  was  shot  from  the  '*  Thetis,"  fired  across 
not  until  1813  that  the  herds  had  suf-    her  bows,  caused  her  to  heave  to.    An 
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officer  from  the  "Thetis'"  then  board-  one  skins.  The  "  La  Ninfa,"  also,  of 
ed  her,  and,  from  her  papers,  discov-  San  Francisco,  was  seized  by  the 
ered  that  she  had  cleared  from  Vic-  "  Thetis,"  with  nineteen  skins  on 
toria,  B.  C,  as  a  licensed  sealer.  Her  board.  On  August  23,  the  schooner 
captain  (McDougall)  was  furnished  "  Sayward  "  arrived  at  Victoria  with 
with  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  of  800  skins,  the  largest  illicit  catch  in 
President  Harrison,  and  was  warned  American  waters  yet  reported,  though 
of  the  consequences  of  disregarding  large  catches  were  also  announced 
it  He  appears  to  have  paid  no  heed;  by  the  "  Venture,"  "  Wanderer,"  and 
but  pushed  on  into  Behring  Sea,  actu-  "  Pioneer,"  which  returned  to  Victoria 
ally  engaging  in  sealing  operations.  September  17.  Toward  the  close  of 
In  the  meantime,  the  cutter  "  Rush  "  the  season,  the  schooner  "  Otto  "  was 
had  been  informed  of  the  incident  by  seized  by  the  "  Mohican,"  and  turned 
the  "  Thetis ;"  and,  on  July  6th,  a  few  over  to  the  British  ship  "  Pheasant," 
miles  out  from  Ounalaska,  sighted  a  by  which  she  was  convoyed  into  Vic- 
schooner,  which  proved  to  be  the  "  E,  toria,  September  25th.  In  spite  of 
B.  Marvin."  An  armed  boat's  crew  these  isolated  cases,  the  blockade  may 
from  the  "  Rush  "  boarded  the  vessel,  be  said  to  have  been  effectually  main- 
took  possession  of  her  in  the  name  of  tained.  Most  of  the  trespassing  seal- 
the  United  States,  and  convoyed  her  ers  were  warned  early  in  the  season, 
into  Ounalaska  Harbor.  There  she  and  left  the  sealing  grounds  when  it 
was  handed  over  to  the  British  ship  became  evident  that  it  was  the  inten- 
"  Nymphe."  Captain  McDougall  ap-  tion  of  both  Governments  faithfully 
pealed  to  the  British  commander  to  to  observe  the  modus  vivendi.  It  is, 
have  himself  and  his  vessel  released,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  United 
but  was  told  that  he  had  "  got  what  States  Government  to  keep  one  rev- 
he  deserved  for  his  foolishness,"  and  enue  cutter  in  the  vicinity  of  the  is- 
was  ordered  to  proceed  with  his  ves-  landsuntilthclastof  November,  when 
sel  to  Victoria,  there  to  await  further  all  the  seals  go  away, 
orders.  On  July  7th,  the  sealer  "  La  Some  interest  has  been  aroused  by 
Nymphe  "  of  San  Francisco,  after  an  reports  of  a  skirmish  which  occurred 
exciting  chase,  was  captured  by  the  August  zd,  on  Copper  Island,  in  the 
"Thetis."  On  July  8th,  the  "Van-  portion  of  Behring  Sea  under  Russian 
couver  Belle "  was  warned  by  the  sovereignty.  It  appears  that  in  July 
"Corwin,"  but  managed  to  return  to  some  eight  or  nine  Canadian  and 
port  with  twenty-eight  skins.  The  American  schooners,  being  warned 
Canadian  schooner  "  Rich,"  too,  after  off  the  American  islands,  proceeded 
being  served  with  notice  by  the  to  Copper  Island.  On  August  2d, 
"Thetis,"  succeeded  in  taking  twenty-  while  their  crews  were  ashore,  catch- 
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ing  and  skinning  seals,  the  men  were 
fired  upon  by  a  band  of  Russians  from 
a  man-of-war.  One  of  the  hunters 
was  killed.  The  fire  was  returned, 
and  the  men  escaped  to  their  vessels. 
The  schooner  "  Hamilton  Lewis  "  was, 
however,  chased  and  captured  by  the 
Russian  war-ship,  and  her  crew  was 
sent  to  Vladivostock  for  trial.  Not- 
withstanding the  watchfulness  of  the 
Russian  authorities,  much  poaching 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  in 
Russian  waters.  The  schooner  "Ocean 
Belle  "  arrived  in  Victoria,  September 
24th,  with  1,200  skins  which  had  been 
obtained  on  the  Russian  coast. 

Undoubtedly  the  close  season  ar- 
rangement has  caused  serious  loss  to 
many  who  depended  on  sealing  for  a 
living.  That  some  complaints  have 
been  offered,  is,  therefore,  not  surpris- 
ing. They  have  culminated  in  a  me- 
morial address  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment praying  for  compensation.  This 
is  signed  by  the  directors  of  all  the 
British  Columbia  sealing  companies; 
and  was  sent,  August  25th,  to  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Canadian  Governor-Gen- 
eral, for  transmission  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  In  spite  of  the  tempo- 
rary loss,  the  future  interest  of  the 
sealing  industry  must  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  definite  arrangement 
which  is  likely  soon  to  be  concluded, 
and  to  which  the  close  season  has 
been  a  necessary  antecedent. 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  quar- 
ter, a  diplomatic  incident  arose  from 
alleged  violations  of  the  modus  vivendL 
The  reader  will  remember  that  the 
North  American  Commercial  Com- 
pany were  to  be  allowed,  during  the 
present  year,  to  take  7,500  seals  as 
compensationf  or  the  expense  incurred 
by  them  in  providing  for  the  natives 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  It  appears 
that  up  to  the  close  of  the  season,  the 
Company  had  taken  some  13,000  skins. 
On  representations  to  this  effect,  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  American 
Department  of  State  to  the  alleged 
breach  of  faith.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
however,  show  the  incident  to  be  of 
no  serious  import,  and  not  calculated 
to  disturb  the  progress  of  negotiations 
looking  to  the  much  desired  arbitra- 
tion.    It  is  contended  that  after  the 


official  proclamation  of  a  close  season 
arrived,  the  catch  was  kept  strictly 
within  the  7,500  limit ;  that  previous 
to  the  time  when  the  modus  vivendi 
went  into  effect,  June  15th,  some  1,800 
seals  had  been  taken,  which  were  not 
counted  in  the  allowed  catch  either 
by  the  Company  or  by  the  Treasury 
agents;  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
alleged  excessive  number  were  taken 
for  living  purposes  last  year.  These 
statements  are  based  upon  the  special 
report  of  Treasury  Agent  Williams, 
Which  was  prepared  in  answer  to  the 
British  complaint ;  and  give  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  the  protest  is 
a  technical  one,  not  likely  to  disturb 
the  standing  agreement. 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  United 
States  Commissioners  have  as  yet 
(September  30th)  presented  their  for- 
mal report ;  nor  have  the  interested 
Governments  yet  reached  a  final,  def- 
inite agreement  as  to  the  points  to  be 
submitted  to  arbitration.  The  work 
of  the  late  season,  however,  has  put 
both  parties  into  a  position  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  actual  merits  of 
the  case  ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
evident  earnestness  di.splayed  in  car- 
rying out  the  provisional  arrangement 
of  June  15th,  must  facilitate  a  final 
settlement.  We  have,  accordingly, 
reason  to  hope  that  "  the  beginning 
of  the  end  "  of  the  long  standing  dif- 
ference has  been  at  last  ushered  in. 

RECIPROCITY  WITH  SPAIN. 

The  terms  of  the  recently  conclud- 
ed treaty  with  Spain  regarding  Amer- 
ican trade  with  the  Islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  were  made  public  by 
President  Harrison's  proclamation,  on 
July  31st.  The  United  States  secures 
to  Spain  the  continued  free  entry  of 
sugar  and  other  products  which  are 
made  a  basis  for  reciprocity  by  Section 
3  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Law;  and,  in 
return,  on  and  after  September  ist, 
1 89 1,  Spain  grants  a  series  of  material 
reductions  in  the  duties  on  American 
food  products  and  manufactures. 

The  treaty  embraces  a  "  transitory 
schedule,"  the  parts  of  which  become 
operative  at  different  times  from  Sep- 
tember I  St,  1 89 1,  to  July  I  St,  1892. 
On  the  latter  date,  this  schedule  will 
cease  to  operate,  giving  way  to  the 
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arrangements  definitely  outlined  in  with  sugar,  however,  these  commodi- 

the  remaining  clauses  of  the  conven-  ties  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the 

tion,  under  which  the  most  important  goods  exported  from  the  islands.     In 

privileges  secured  under  the  "transi-  1890,  for  example,  $101,263,327  worth 

tory  schedule  "  will  be  not  only  per-  of  sugar  was  brought  into  the  Ameri- 

manently  secured,  but  extended.   The  can  market.    Of  this  amount,  $42,960,- 

"  transitory  schedule  "  provides  for  the  917  worth  came  from  Cuba  and  Porto 

free  entry  of  the  following  articles  of  Rico;  whereas  $141,555  and  $200,000 

American  production,  on  and  after  represent  the  total  value  of  the  coffee 

September  ist:  and  hides  respectively,  imported  from 

the  Spanish  islands. 

Meats  in  brine,  salted  or  smoked,  bacon,  Though  far  removed,  and  possess- 

orT;i'Sro/'^jJ,l'ei"b^rex^^^^^^  inginferior^vantagesasanexchange 

lard;  tallow  and  other  animal  greases,  melted  market  for  West  Indian  productions, 

or  crude,  manufactured:  fish  and  shellfish,  Spain  has  heretofore  been  the  chief 

live,  fresh,  dried,  in  brine,  smoked,  pickled,  competitor  with  the  United  States  in 

and  oysters  and  salmon  in  cans:  oate.  barley,  supplying  the  Cuban  demand.     Suc- 

rye,  and  buckwheat,  and  flour  of  these  cer-  ^^Z^^i^^  ;^  „^  ♦^^^^  a^,^^^  ^^^^r^^A 

ekls:  starch,  maizena.  and  other  alimentary  cess  has  in  no  mean  degree  crowned 

products  of  corn,  except  cornmeal:  cotton-  her  efforts.     By  the  enforcement  of 

seed,  oil,  and  meal  cakes  of  said  seed,  for  tariff  regulations  largely  discrimina- 

cattle:   hay.  straw  for  forage,  and  bran;  ting  against  the  United  States  in  fa- 

S'sf^^'^a^bUs  :Sd  ^g!;^eTj;oS  vor  of  Spanish  food  products  and  man- 
fresh  and  dned;  resin  of  pine.  tar.  pitch,  and  ufactures,  she  has  artificially  main- 
turpentine;  woods  of  all  kinds  in  trunks  or  tained  her  advantages.  In  our  pre- 
logs,  joists,  rafters,  planks,  beams,  boards,  yious  issues,  we  have  already  outlined 

'"iW  ''nd't^ n^uL'din'd^^^^  ^^^  inevitable  results  to  which  a  con- 
EngT w^is%rco^Tage:  iScludiSg  tinuance  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of 
staves,  headings,  and  wooden  hoops;  wooden  Spam  must  have  led.  With  the  pros- 
boxes,  mounted  or  unmounted,  except  of  pect  of  being  entirely  shut  out  from 
cedar;  woods,  ordinary,  manufactured  into  tj^e  American  market,  the  only  market 

iT^pairo^VllSa^^in':!  w^?n"ho'^^^^^  mailable  for  the  sale  of  their  sug^. 

unmounted,  without  paint  or  varnish;  wa^-  the  Cubans  saw  nothing  but  impend- 

ons  and  carts  for  ordinary  roads  and  agn-  ing  ruin  and  bankruptcy.     A  refusal 

culture;  sewing  machines;  petroleum,  raw  on  the  part  of   Spain  to  remove  the 

or  unrefined,  according  to  the  classification  anti- American  discriminations,  could 

fixed  m  the  existmg  orders  for  the  importa-  i.i.i.u          iji.                      ^..ui^ 

tion  of  that  article  into  Cuba  and  Porto*Rico;  not  but  have  led  to  serious  trouble, 

coal,  mineral;  ice.  possibly  revolution  and  civil  war.    Di- 
plomacy has,  however,  intervened  to 

On  and  after  September  i,  1891,  the  dispel  the  threatening  clouds.  Though 

following  articles  will  be  admitted  at  Spanish  interests  must  suffer  to  some 

a  reduction  of  duty  of  25  per  cent :  extent,  the  present  treaty,  by  remov- 

Butter  and  cheese,  refined  petroleum,  ing  the  discriminations  referred  to, 

boots  and  shoes,  in  whole  or  in  part  will  have  the  general  effect  of  not  only 

of  leather  and  skins.  restoring  the  material  hopes  of  the 

Corn  and  cornmeal  are  to  be  admit-  misgoverned  islands,  but  also  of  large- 
ted  on  and  after  September  ist,  at  the  ly  stimulating  the  American  export 
rate  of  25  cents  per  100  kilograms  (220  trade.  Even  under  the  "  transitory 
pounds).  schedule  "  now  in  operation,  much  is 

On  and  after  January  i,  1892,  the  being  done.     Since   September   ist, 

rate  on  wheat  is  to  be  30  cents  per  100  about  42  per  cent,  of  the  export  trade 

kilograms,  and  the  rate  on  wheat  flour  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands 

$1  per  100  kilo^ams.  (the  total  value  of  which,  in  1890,  was 

The  essential  basis  of  the  present  $14,917,209),  has  been  wholly  relieved 
treaty  is  the  free  market  for  sugar,  the  from  the  former  heavy  duties.  From 
great  staple  of  the  Spanish  West  In-  other  products  and  manufactures,  one- 
dies;  although  important  shipments  fourth,  and  from  others  still,  about 
to  the  United  States,  of  coffee,  hides,  three-fourths,  of  the  burden  has  been 
and  skins,  are  also  made.     Compared  removed;  and,  after  January  ist  next. 
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a  large  reduction  of  the  heavy  duties  United  States  treaty,  which  secures 
on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  will  be  made,  free  entry  to  American  products,  but 
Flour  forms  a  great  part  of  the  Amer-  imposes  heavy  duties  upon  all  others, 
ican  export  to  the  Spanish  islands,  and  It  threatens  to  kill  both  the  Canadian 
the  utmost  efforts  have  been  made  by  traffic  and  the  steam-ship  lines.  Un- 
the  Spanish  traders  to  drive  it  out  of  til  July  ist,  1892,  however,  when  the 
competition.  Spain's  first  response,  it  British  treaty  of  1886  will  expire,  Ca- 
will  be  remembered,  to  the  McKinley  nadian  goods  will  continue  to  be  ad- 
Tariff  Act,  was  an  increase  of  the  duty  mitted  into  the  Spanish  islands  on  the 
on  American  flour  from  $4.69  j4  to  same  terms  as  American  imports;  but 
$5.63^  per  barrel,  and  an  addition  of  the  Spanish  Government  has  already 
20  j^  on  all  manufactures.  The  duties  given  notice  that  all  its  commercial 
on  flour  from  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  treaties  with  European  Governments 
were  reduced,  and  at  last  abolished  have  been  denounced,  and  that  the 
entirely.  The  reduction  of  the  duty  last  of  them  will  cease  to  operate  after 
on  American  flour  to  $1.00  per  100  July  ist,  1892.  The  Canadian  author- 
kilograms,  must  very  greatly  increase  ities  have  already  been  importuned 
the  American  export,  and,  by  reducing  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Lord 
the  price  per  barrel  by  about  one-half,  Salisbury,  that  steps  may  be  taken  to 
must  seriously  cripple,  if  it  does  not  secure  a  continuanceof  the  advantages 
crush  out,  the  Spanish  trade  in  this  now  enjoyed  byCanada,  without  which 
commodity.  some  of  her  important  interests  will 
The  prospect  of  this  serious  inter-  be  very  seriously  injured. 

ference  with  their  interests,  caused  T^^m.T^TTr.  *  ^t  n»^,»n^r«,^Tr 

the  Spanish  traders,  as  we  have  said  DOMINICAN  RECIPROCITY. 

(page  219),  to  use  every  means  in  their  The  present  Administration  in  the 
power  to  check  the  negotiations.  And  United  States  has  added  to  its  record 
even  now,  there  is  concerted  work  be-  the  conclusion  of  a  third  treaty  of 
ing  done  in  Spain,  aiming  at  a  revoca-  reciprocity  following  the  lines  of  those 
tion  of  the  treaty.  Early  in  August  previously  arranged  concerning  trade 
last,  the  National  Labor  Association  with  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  West 
met  to  protest  against  the  convention,  Indies.  The  Republic  of  San  (or 
fearing  its  consequences  to  Spanish  Santo)  Domingo,  in  April  last,  re- 
workmen,  and  declariftg  that  it  would  sumed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
render  Cuba  a  mere  colony  of  the  Unit-  United  States,  which  had  been  broken 
ed  States.  off  since  shortly  after  the  election  of 
The  treaty  has  also  caused  great  President  Cleveland  Tsee  page  313). 
anxiety  in  England  and  Canada.  It  Realizing  the  material  advantages  to 
creates  a  discrimination  against  fish,  be  gained  by  securing  the  freedom  of 
potatoes,  flour,  beans,  peas,  lumber,  the  American  market,  a  special  Com- 
and  coal  shipped  from  St.  John  and  missioner,  Sen  or  Gal  van,  was  sent  to 
Halifax  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  One-  Washington,  to  open  up  negotiations 
eighth  of  the  total  exports  from  the  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity.  His  ad- 
Canadian  Maritime  Provinces,  goes  to  vances  were  met  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
the  Spanish  West  Indies;  and,  by  the  and  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  1886  between  Great  Britain  treaty  on  the  4th  of  June,  This  con- 
and  Spain,  these  natural  products  are  vention  was  proclaimed  on  August 
admitted  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ist,  by  the  Presidents  of  both  the  con- 
under  the  "  favored  nation "  clause,  tracting  republics,  and  came  into 
/.  <r.,  under  advantages  equal  to  those  force  September  ist. 
extended  to  the  products  of  any  other  America  gives  the  Dominican  Re- 
nation.  For  the  purpose  of  develop-  public  a  free  market  for  her  sugar^ 
ing  this  trade,  the  Canadian  Govern-  coffee,  and  hides ;  and  secures  from 
ment  has  lately  granted  large  subsi-  the  latter,  free  entr}%  into  all  ports  of 
dies  for  the  establishment  of  steam-  San  Domingo,  of  a  large  number  of 
ship  lines  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  food  products,  coal,  various  iron  man- 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  Canadians  ufactures,  machinery,  lumber,  manu- 
look  with  anxiety  upon  the  present  f actures  of  wood,  and  other  articles ; 
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while  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  is    Navy  a  West  Indian  coaling  station 
granted  in  the  duties  on  American    at  Samana  Bay,  played  no  part  in  the 
meats,  butter,  fish,  fruits,  vegetables,    negotiations  leading  up  to  the  present 
all  manufactures  of  iron  that  are  not    convention. 
free,  cotton  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  ...iidi^.m  nnDv  « 

paper,  and  other  manufactures.  AMERICAN  PORK  ABROAD. 

San  Domingo  is  one  of  the  two  inde-        From  statistics  already  given  (page 
pendent  States  into  which  the  island    222),  one  may  see  the  vast  importance 
of  Hayti  is  divided.     Its  area  is  20,591    of  the  American  export  trade  in  hog 
square  miles,  a  trifle  larger  than  the    products.    Foryears,  however,  in  spite 
combined  areas  of  the  States  of  Mary-    of  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
land  and  Massachusetts;  and  its  pop-    American  authorities  to  have  the  for- 
ulation  numbers  about  600,000,      It    eign  restrictions  removed,  these  pro- 
equals  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies    ducts  have  been  practically  excluded 
in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  surpasses    from  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hun- 
them  in  the  salubrious  character  of    gary,  Denmark,   Italy,  and  Turkey. 
its  climate.     Its  magnificent  natural    It  was  only  on  the  3d 
resources  are,  however,  comparatively    of  September  last, 
undeveloped;  and  there  are  vast  fer-    that  the  efforts  of 
tile  tracts  still  unoccupied.     The  chief    diplomacy  proved 
productions  of  San  Domingo  are  su-    successful,  and  the 
gar,  coffee,  and  tobacco;  but  hides,    German  restrictions 
tea,  mahogany,   and   dye-woods   are    were     removed, 
also  exported.     About  50,000  tons  of    opening  up  to  the 
sugar  are  produced  each  year,  one-    American  producer 
half  of  which  is  sent  to  the  United    a   market    worth 
States,  while  large  quantities  of  to-    from  $10,000,000  to 
bacco  are  sent  to  Germany.     More    $12,000,000  a  year.     The  restrictions 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  developed  su-    had  been  operative  since   1880,  and 
gar  estates  are  owned  by  Americans,    practically  prohibitive  since  1 883.     Of 
The  neighboring  Republic  of  Hayti    late,  it  has  been  the  determined  pur- 
occupies  the  richer  and  more  produc-    pose  of  the  United  States  Department 
tive  portion  of  the  island,  and  has  a    of  Agriculture,  under  Secretary  Rusk, 
somewhat  more  important  commerce    to  secure  their  removal  for  the  benefit 
with  the  United  States;  yet  the  Do-    of  the  American  farmer.   The  final  ne- 
minican  trade  is  steadily  increasing,    gotiations  with  the  German  Minister 
and  has  almost  exhaustless  possibili-    were  personally  conducted  by  Presi- 
ties  of  development.     In  1890,  imports    dent  Harrison;  but  their  triumphant 
into  the  United  States  from  San  Do-    termination  was  possible  only  as  a  re- 
mingo  amounted  to  $1,951,013,  while    suit  of  the  long  continued  efforts  of 
American  exports  thither  aggregated    United  States  Minister  William  Wal- 
$926,651.     Though   the  latter  were    ter  Phelps. 

small  in  amount,  they  were  of  great  Recent  legislation  had  placed  the 
variety,  indicating  the  possibility  of  American  authorities  in  a  position  to 
an  immense  increase  in  value  under  demand  the  desired  relief.  The  acts 
more  liberal  trade  arrangements.  The  passed  August  30,  1890,  and  March  3, 
present  convention  is  highly  favor-  1891,  had  provided  a  thoroughly  cit- 
able to  the  development  01  the  Amer-  f  ective  system  of  inspection ;  while  the 
ican  export  trade,  and  should  also  retaliatory  clauses  of  those  acts,  and 
awaken  energy  and  enterprise  in  San  the  reciprocity  section  of  the  McKin- 
Domingo.  For  the  control  of  the  ley  Tariff  Act,  had  clothed  the  Amer- 
Dominican  market,  however,  Ameri-  ican  Executive  with  the  power  of  a 
cans  will  still  require  a  careful  study  sweeping  discrimination  against  Ger- 
of  the  specific  needs  of  that  market,  man  products,  the  exercise  of  which 
as  well  as  earnest,  concentrated  effort  would  result  in  a  most  serious  depres- 
to  meet  them,  sion  in  German  industries,  especially 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  ques-   in  the  production  of  beet-sugar.     Of 
tion  of  securing  for  the  United  States    this    commodity,    about    $16,000,000 
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worth  was  imported  into  the  United  year,  the  total  imports  into  the  United 

States  in  1890.     However,  it  was  not  States  from  Austria-Hungary  were 

the  prospect  of    coercive    measures  $9,391,378,  of  which  $1,577,244  was  in 

which  induced  the  German  authori-  beet-sugar,  against  $241,907  worth  of 

ties  to  remove  the  an ti- American  em-  beet-sugar  imported  the  previousyear. 

bargo,  but  their  fair  appreciation  of  This  industry  in  Austria-Hungary  is 

the  injustice  of  continuing  the  restric-  very  rapidly  growing  in  importance, 

tions  in  face  of  the  present  efficient  The  closing  of  the  American  market, 

system  of  inspection.     The  prospect  which  must  surely  result  from  a  per- 

of  a  speedy  removal  of  the  restrictions  sistent  continuance  of  the  embargo  on 

which  have  excluded  American  pork  American  pork,  would  have  the  effect 

from  France,  must  also  have  contrib-  not  only  of  crushing  out  the  important 

uted  to  the  result.  beet-sugar  interests  of  Austria- Hun- 

As  a  sequel  to  the  action  of  Ger-  gary,  but  of  reacting  seriously  upon 

many,  the  Danish  authorities  at  Co-  other  industries  as  well.     For  more 

penhagen,  on  September  8th,  removed  than  ten  years,  the  Austro- Hungarian 

the  embargo  upon  American  pork  im-  market  has  been  closed  to  American 

ported  into  Denmark.     The  prohibi-  hog  products.     In  1880,  the  amounts 

tory  act  had  been  in  force  since  March  imported    from    the    United   States 

8th,  1888.     For  six  years  previous  to  were:  bacon  and  hams,709,985  pounds; 

that  time,  the  average  annual  export  salt  pork,  10,600  pounds;  lard,  1,365,071 

of  pork   products   from   the  United  pounds.     Then  came  the  prohibitory 

States  to  Denmark  had  been  3,127,162  decree ;  and,  in  1890,  not  a  pound  of 

pounds.     In  1889,  it  dropped  to  18,000  bacon,  hams,  or  pork  was  exported 

pounds;  but  now,  with  the  removal  of  from  the  United  States  to  Austria, 

these  restrictions,  there  is  every  rea-  while  the  output  of  lard  amounted  to 

son  to  hope  for  a  speedy  restoration  only  6,400  pounds, 

of  the  traffic  to  its  former  important  Austria's  most  formidable  competi- 

proportions.  tor  in  the  American  market  for  beet- 

The  French  prohibitory  measures  sugar  is  Germany.     With  free  entry 

are  still  in  force ;  but,  through  the  for  German  sugar,  and  taxed  entry 

persistent  efforts  of   United    States  for  Austrian,  competition  on  the  part 

Minister  Whitelaw  Reid,  much  has  of  the  latter  must  cease.   It  will,  there- 

already  been  done  toward  their  re-  fore,  be  interesting  to  note  the  effect 

moval.      In   fact,  on  July   i6th,  the  which  the  recent  action  of  Germany, 

Chamber  of  Deputies  approved  the  in  removing  her  embargo,  will  have 

government  bill   abolishing  all    the  upon  the  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary 

Srohibi tions,  modifying  the  tariff  of  toward  the  American  hog. 
lay,  1 88 1,  and  fixing  at  20  francs  per  In  spite  of  all  the  prohibitory  re- 
100  kilograms  (220  lbs.)  the  duty  on  strictions  abroad  which  we  have  men- 
American  salt  pork,  hams,  and  bacon,  tioned,  the  United  States  in  the  year 
It  was  expected  that  the  bill  would  ended  June  30, 1890,  exported  not  less 
pass  the  Senate  and  become  law;  but  than  688,379,824  pounds  of  bacon, 
the  session  closed  without  action  be-  hams,  and  salt  pork;  and,  in  the  year 
ing  taken  on  the  measure,  which  is,  ended  June  30,  1891,  her  total  output 
therefore,  for  the  present  laid  aside,  was  680,403,564  pounds.  Of  the  eight 
It  is  announced,  however,  that  imme-  great  swine-producing  States  of  lowa^ 
diately  after  the  resumption  of  legis-  Illinois,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Kan- 
lative  work  in  October,  the  Committee  sas,  Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin,  the 
of  the  Senate  will  give  attention  to  State  of  Iowa  heads  the  list,  the  oth- 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Chamber  of  ers  standing  respectively  in  the  order 
Deputies.  mentioned.  These  States  give  more 
As  regards  the  restrictions  imposed  than  half  the  total  swine  production 
by  Austria-Hungary,  it  may  be  point-  of  the  country.  The  re-opening  of 
ed  out  that  the  United  States  occupies  the  German  market  will,  of  itself,  it  is 
the  same  commanding  position  which  thought,  increase  the  annual  exporta- 
we  have  had  occasion  to  note  in  her  tion  from  the  United  States  by  at 
relations  to  the  German  market.  Last  least  25  per  cent. 
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EUROPEAN   ALLIANCES.  up  of  arms.  Germany,  menaced  on  the 
Rhine,  has  to  maintam  a  co-equahty 

Various  interpretations  have  been  with  France.  Austria,  threatened  in 
placed  upon  the  exchanges  of  interna-  the  Principalities,  and  in  danger  of 
tional  courtesy,  with  which  this  quar-  disintegration,  has  to  provide  against 
ter's  record  of  European  affairs  is  full,  a  possible  forward  movement  on  the 
Alliances  and  counter- alliances  have  part  of  Russia  toward  the  accomplish- 
been  announced,  with  rumors  that  the  ment  of  the  designs  which  the  latter  is 
"inevitable"  conflict,  "which  is  to  in-  believed  tohavelong  cherished  against 
volve  all  the  great  Powers,"  and  at  the  Balkan  Provinces  and  Constanti- 
the  thought  of  which  all  Christendom  nople.  Italy,  too,  must  secure  herself 
shudders,  was  near  at  hand.  How-  against  French  aggression  in  Africa 
ever,  now  that  the  feverish  excitement  and  at  home.  These  Powers,  there- 
of review  and  reception  has  passed,  it  fore,  combine  together  to  conserve 
appears  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  present  interests, 
pretty  well  assured  after  all.  Nor  is  Naturally,  the  French  and  the  Rus- 
there  reason  for  assuming  that  Eu-  sians  criticise  and  condemn  the  alli- 
Tope,  during  the  quarter,  has  trodden  ance.  As  tending  to  strengthen  the 
any  nearer  the  verge  of  open  hostility  Kingdom  of  Italy,  it  has  also  failed  to 
than  she  has  periodically  done  during  meet  the  approval  of  His  Holiness, 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so.  On  the  the  Pope;  but  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
■contrary,  there  has  really  been  less  theallianceisgenerallyapproved.  Its 
tension  than  on  many  occasions  dur-  renewal  has  been  accompanied  with 
ing  that  period.  every  outward  sign  of  England's  mor- 

The  Triple  Alliance  is  generally  re-  al  support.  The  enthusiastic  reception 

.garded  as  a  "league  of  peace."     It  accorded  to  the  German  Emperor  on 

aims  primarily  at  defense,  not  at  ag-  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit,  has  not 

gression.     Since  its  original  formation  only  cemented  more  closely  the  natu- 

in  1879,  it  has  proved  itself  the  most  ral  ties  between  England   and  Ger- 

eflicient  means  of   maintaining  the  many,  but  has  also  strengthened  the 

status  quo;  and,  by  its  recent  renewal,  tripartite  league  on  which  the  peace 

Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  continue  of  Europe  is  thought  to  rest ;  while 

under  obligations  each  to  support  the  the  salutes  from  a  British  man-of-war 

■others  if  attacked.     The  text  of  the  at  Fiume,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of 

treaty,  however,  it  is  stated,  refrains  Austria,  and  the  courtesies  extended 

from  specifying  the  possible  eventu-  by  the  "  Benbow,"  at  Venice,  to  the 

.alities  which  might  cause  the  taking  King  of  Italy,  also  show  that  English 
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sympathy  is  strong  toward  this  coali-  loff,"  putting  in  at  Cherbourg,  met 
tion  of  peace.  "  For  ourselves,"  said  with  the  most  fervid  welcome.  The 
Lord  Salisbury  in  his  Mansion  House  willingness  of  French  capitalists  to 
speech,  at  the  close  of  the  late  parlia-  negotiate  the  new  Russian  loan,  which 
mentary  session,  "we  have  a  simple  the  Rothschilds  had  declined  to  under- 
rule.  Our  allies  are  all  those  who  take,  is  further  proof  of  the  anxiety 
wish  to  maintain  territorial  distribu-  of  France  to  express  her  gratitude  for 
tion  as  it  is,  without  risking  the  terri-  the  Russian  good- will  displayed  at 
ble  arbitrament  of  war.  Our  allies  Cronstadt.  At  Constantinople,  too, 
are  all  those  who  desire  peace  and  Russia  has  reaped  a  further  benefit, 
good-will."  England  is  deeply  inter-  the  Sultan's  attitude  of  strict  super- 
ested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  coa-  vision  over  the  passage  of  the  Dar- 
lition,  as  a  means  of  securing  the  pres-  danelles  being  somewhat  modified, 
ent  status  of  territorial  distribution,  and  France  meekly  submitting  to  a 
Forced  to  sail  through  the  Mediterra-  thing,  which,  not  long  ago,  she  would 
nean  as  the  great  highway  to  her  East-  have  hotly  contested, 
ern  possessions,  she  cannot  safely  af-  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  no  evi- 
ford  to  allow  the  coasts  of  that  sea,  dence  of  a  formal  compact  between 
either  on  the  north  or  on  the  south,  to  France  and  Russia  which  directly  con- 
undergo  any  change  through  the  ac-  cerns  European  affairs ;  but  an  agree- 
tion  of  France,  Italy,  or  Russia.  Her  ment  has  recently  been  reached  by 
interests  seriously  clash  with  those  of  them,  as  to  a  joint  course  of  policy 
France  in  Egypt;  while  Russia  looks  with  respect  to  China.  In  the  event 
with  jealousy  upon  the  ascendancy  of  of  a  revolution  within  the  Celestial 
England  in  Central  Asia,  and  is  press-  Empire,  the  two  Powers  undertake  to 
ing  toward  the  gates  of  Herat.  Eng-  guard  its  frontiers.  The  Muscovite 
land  is,  however,  in  spite  of  late  French  missionaries  in  China,  and  the  French 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  no  actual  Catholic  clergy  in  the  Far  East,  are 
party  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  Under  guaranteed  immunity  from  interfer- 
her  Fystem  of  government,  it  is  abso-  ence.  The  true  significance  of  this 
lutely  certain  that  she  could  not  be;  treaty  remains  to  be  seen.  While  not 
but  the  conviction  is  generally  held,  avowedly  made  in  view  of  European 
that  a  wanton  infringement  of  the  events,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have 
present  peaceful  status,  on  the  part  of  a  European  reference,  China  being 
either  France  or  Russia,  would  con-  taken  as  neutral  ground,  the  use  of 
vert  the  Triple  into  a  Quadruple  Al-  which  does  away  with  all  appearance 
liance;  and  it  is  this  conviction  which  of  opposition  to  the  Tripartite  Treaty 
imparts  to  the  Triple  Alliance  a  great  Powers. 

share  of  its  security  and  strength.  As  a  graceful  offset  to  the  Cron- 
At  the  close  of  the  preceding  quar-  stadt  festivities — which  had  occasion- 
ter,  as  we  remarked  (page  227),  there  ed  some  alarming  rumors,  the  French 
were  indications  pointing  toward  a  fleet,  under  Admiral  Gervais,  was  in- 
Franco-Russian  agreement ;  and,  al-  vited  to  England,  and  received  a 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  splendid  welcome  at  Spithead,  on  the 
definite  convention  has  been  actually  i8th  of  August.  Considerable  sus- 
signed  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Triple  picion  had  been  aroused  in  France  as. 
Alliance,  yet,  during  the  quarter  un-  to  the  motive  of  the  invitation,  and 
der  review,  there  were  most  emphatic  the  Boulangists  in  Paris — although 
evidences  of  friendly  feeling  between  General  Boulanger  himself  discoun- 
the  two  countries.  In  spite  of  the  tenanced  the  action  of  his  followers — 
well  known  aversion  of  the  Czar  to-  attempted  to  make  a  demonstration 
ward  Republics,  France  and  Russia  against  the  international  exchange  of 
indulged  in  an  ecstatic  display  of  courtesies.  They  failed,  however;  and 
mutual  devotion.  The  French  fleet,  the  fervor  of  the  English  welcome  to 
visiting  Cronstadt,  was  flattered  and  the  French  officers,  and  the  round 
feted^  while  decorations  and  gifts  were  of  gay  festivities  through  which  they 
showered  upon  its  officers.  Similar-  were  escorted,  served  to  allay,  to  a 
ly,  the  Russian  ship  "  Admiral  Korni-  great  extent,  whatever  anti-English 
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irritation  there  may  have  been  actu-  verted  into  a  Muscovite  lake — a  result 
ally  aroused.  which  would  follow  from  allowing 
At  the  close  of  the  quarter,  several  Russia  free  access  thereto — the  whole 
influences  had  further  operated  to  European  situation  would  be  so  seri- 
lessen  the  tension  of  European  feeling,  ously  changed,  that  all  guarantees  of 
Chancellor  von  Caprivi  and  the  Ger-  continued  tranquillity  would  disap- 
man  Minister  of  Commerce  have  both  pear.  The  British  foothold  in  Egypt, 
emphaticallydeclared  in  speeches,  that  which,  with  the  occupation  of  Cyprus 
not  even  the  rapprochements  between  and  the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  ren- 
States,  which  have  recently  occurred,  ders  safe  the  great  water  highway  to 
give  any  ground  for  alarm.  The  re-  British  India,  would  be  endangered, 
cent  series  of  army  manoeuvres,  and  Besides,throughouttheVictorian  reign 
the  extraordinary  military  efficiency  it  has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  Eng- 
revealed  in  the  forces  of  both  France  lish  diplomacy  to  maintain  the  integ- 
and  Germany,  show  these  countries  rity  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  With  this 
the  terrible  responsibility  resting  up-  object  in  view,  in  1840,  when  Mehemet 
on  the  one  which  will  precipitate  the  Ali,  ruler  of  Egypt,  had  overrun  Syria, 
conflict.  This  efficiency  on  the  part  and  the  Turkish  fleet  had  abandoned 
of  France,  has  not  been  attained  with-  the  Sultan*s  cause,  Acre  was  bombard- 
out  serious  depletion  of  the  French  ed,  and  the  treacherous  Pasha  deprived 
exchequer,  a  fact  which  must  of  it-  of  his  Asiatic  possessions.  With  the 
self  have  a  tendency  toward  peace,  same  object  in  view,  England  entered 
And  similarly  in  the  case  of  the  Rus-  into  the  Crimean  War.  It  is  true, 
sian  treasury;  while,  again,  the  quiet  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
contentment  and  general  prosperity  Canal,  Constantinople  has  lost  some- 
in  Germany,  tend  m  the  same  direc-  thing  of  its  estimated  importance  as 
tion.  Finally,  toward  the  end  of  Sep-  a  rampart  of  the  British  Empire;  yet 
tember,  the  German  relaxation  of  the  the  old  idea  still  remains  a  dominant 
hated  passport  regulations  in  Alsace-  force  in  English  foreign  politics.  The 
Lorraine,  following  close  upon  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  a  most  de- 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  French  Gov-  termined  advocate  of  the  policy.  And 
ernment  in  Paris  to  put  down  riotous  even  to-day,  the  Mahometan  religion, 
interference  with  the  production  of  which  prevails  among  millions  of  Brit- 
Wagner's  "  Lohengrin,"  has  clothed  ish  subjects  in  Asia,  is  thought  still  to 
the  relations  between  France  and  Ger-  impose  upon  England  the  necessity 
many  with  a  more  amicable  character  of  upholding  the  independence  of  the 
than  has  marked  them  at  any  other  Sultan,  and  checking  the  onward  prog- 
time  since  Sedan.  ress  of  Russia  and  the  Greek  Church. 

•^«T^  T^*«rv*%T«w  •  T-e.  ,^Tr.,,.,-^T^  By  t^^  Treaty  of  1841,  which  was 

THE  DARDANELLES  INCIDENT.  confirmed  at  London  in  187 1,  and  at 

In  times  that  are  marked  by  a  ten-  Berlin  in  1878,  no  ship  of  war  belong- 
sion  of  feeling  such  as  has  lately  ex-  ing  to  any  nation  save  Turkey  may 
isted  in  Europe,  the  slightest  incident  pass  the  Dardanelles  without  express 
may  acquire  an  unduly  exaggerated  permission  from  the  Porte.  Even 
importance,  and  be  construed  as  an  merchant  vessels  have  to  show  their 
omen  of  impending  rupture.  It  is,  papers  to  the  Ottoman  authorities, 
therefore,  not  surprising,  that  all  For  several  years,  vessels  of  the  volun- 
Europe  was  set  in  turmoil  as  a  result  teer  fleet  of  Russia  have  been  running 
of  the  incidents  arising  out  of  the  re-  between  Odessa  and  Vladivostock,  a 
cent  detention  by  the  Porte,  on  April  port  on  the  Sea  of  Japan,  the  eastern 
13th  last,  of  a  Russian  vessel  in  the  terminus  of  the  trans-Siberian  rail- 
Dardanelles  (see  page  261).  road   line  now   under   construction. 

England  realizes  that  in  that  quar-  They   have    conveyed  railroad   sup- 

ter  of  the  world,  she  has  immense  in-  plies  and  workmen,  and,  sailing  under 

terests  at  stake  ;   and  it  is  this  con-  the  commercial  flag,  have  been  allow- 

sciousness  which  gives  whatever  im-  ed   free  passage.     Sometimes,   how- 

portance  may  attach  to  the  recent  m-  ever,  these  ships  have  been  found  to 

cidents.  Were  the  Mediterranean  con-  be  carrying  arms  and  soldiers.     The 
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most   recent   case   was  that  of  the        There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
steamer  "Moscowa,"  to  which  we  have    very    serious    tension    at    any   time 


referred.  The  vessel  had  on  board, 
a  number  of  troops  intended  for  Vla- 
divostock,  and  was  therefore  detained 
as  a  war  transport.  Russia  contended 
that  the  vessel  did  not  class  as  a  war- 
ship, inasmuch  as  the  troops  were  in- 
tended for  duty  as  railroad  laborers. 
Her  vigorous  protest  prevailed  upon 
the  Sultan,  who  is  even  said  to  have 
apologized  for  the  detention.  In- 
structions were  issued  to  the  Turkish 
officers  on  duty  at  the  Dardanelles,  to 
prevent  further  stopping  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Russian  volunteer 
fleet. 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  Tur- 
key caused  general  alarm.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  interpreted  it  as  a 
virtual  evasion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
It  was  not  an  open  and  flagrant  viola- 
tion, because  it  did  not  grant  to  Rus- 
sia the  right  to  send  war-ships  through 
the  straits ;  but  it  was  felt  to  amount 
practically  to  the  same  thing,  as  it  per- 


arising  directly  out  of  this  incident ; 
yet  the  world  was  startled  by  the  re- 
port that  on  September  13th,  a  detach- 
ment from  the  British  fleet  had  landed 
at  Sigri,  an  advantageous  harbor  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Island  of  Mity- 
lene,  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name 
of  England,  intending  to  use  the  same 
as  a  base  of  operations  wherefrom  to 
check  Russian  advance  into  the  Med- 
iterranean. Such  a  procedure  could 
have  been  interpreted  only  as  an  act 
of  war,  pure  and  simple,  against  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  for  Mitylene  is  the 
property  of  Turkey.  The  report  was, 
however,  unfounded.  A  small  detach- 
ment had  actually  landed  for  a  short 
time,  as  they  had  frequently  been  ac- 
customed to  do,  for  purposes  of  naval 
drill.  The  incident,  nevertheless,  may 
serve  to  show  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar, 
that  the  British  fleet  hovers  within 


mitted  the  passage  of  vessels  equipped    striking  distance. 


-with  arms  and  troops.  The  evident  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  to  make  of  the  incident 
a  weapon  of  offense,  had  the  effect  of 
calling  forth  from  the  Sultan  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  Powers,  explaining 
the  whole  matter,  and  giving  the  as- 
surance that  no  new  measures  had 
been  adopted  in  contravention  of  the 
existing  treaties.  This  is  borne  out 
by  a  recent  statement  of  Lord  Salis- 


AU  alarm  has  died  away,  and  the 
status  of  affairs  is  as  it  was  before, 
England's  policy  being  to  refrain  from 
action  unless  sinister  movements  ren- 
der necessary  joint  operation  by  the 
Great  Powers,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

EUROPEAN  TRADE  COALITION. 

The  important  steps  lately  taken,  on 
the  initiative  of  Germany,  with  a  view 
bury.  "Russia,"  says  he,  "possesses no  to  the  formation  of  a  commercial  al- 
rights  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Dar-  liance  of  Central  European  States, 
danelles  or  the  Bosphorus,  which  are  have  hitherto  failed  to  effect  anything 
not  possessed  by  the  other  Powers  al-  definite  beyond  the  convention  with 
so."  Further,  M.  Nelidoff,  Russia's  Austria,  which  was  signed  in  May. 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Count  von  Schouvaloff,  her  Ambassa-  the  proposed  union,  we  have  already 
dor  at  Berlin,  have  both  disclaimed  indicated  (p.  227).  There  are  mutual- 
any  special  privileges  of  passage  ly  antagonistic  interests  within  the 
through  the  waters  in  question.  States  in  question,  which  render  these 
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difficulties,  for  the  present,  insupera-  eriand's  example  in  rejecting  the  over- 
ble.  It  was,  however,  the  decision  of  tures  from  Berlin,  and  the  question  of 
the  Swiss  authorities  to  stand  aloof,  the  wisdom  of  adding  another  link  to- 
which  proved  the  decisive  blow,  and  the  bonds  cemented  by  the  Triple  Al- 
caused  an  "indefinite  postponement"  liance.andof  embitteringtherelations. 
in  the  negotiations.  thereto  of  the  French  Republic,  it  is  a 
TheproposedZollverein,orcustoms  matter  of  fact  that  the  present  indus- 
union,  originated  as  an  effective  re-  trial  and  commercial  crisis  in  Italy 
joinder  against  aggressive  protection-  precludes  any  economic  sacrifices  on 
ism,  such  as  was  thought  to  be  em-  her  part,  Italy  finds  the  French  mar- 
bodied  in  the  new  American  Tariff  ket  very  profitable;  but  it  would  be 
closed  to  her  if  she  were  to  enter  the. 


has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the  Reich- 
stag, nor  by  the  An  stro- Hungarian  Del- 
egations. Within  both  Empires,  the 
most  formidable  opposition  is  already 
organized  against  it.  The  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary feel  threatened  with  disaster  in 
the  prospect  of  German  competition;: 
and  similarly,  the  powerful  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Northern,  and  more- 
especially  in  Southern  Germany,  vehe- 
mently resent  any  movement  toward 
a  relaxation  of  the  almost  prohibitory 
com  tariff,  which  they  have  come  to- 
BisHARCK.  look  upon  as*  a  necessary  condition  of 

their  prosperity.  In  the  German  Im- 
Law.  In  spite  of  huge  difficulties,  a  perial  Parliament,  this  influential  agri- 
convention  was  successfully  conclud-  cultural  element  finds  its  most  impor- 
ed,  as  we  have  said,  between  Germany,  tant  exponent  in  Prince  Bismarck, 
Austria,  and  Hungary.  Negotiations  Further  progress  in  the  customs  union 
with  other  countries  were  at  once  movement,  cannot,  therefore,  be  made- 
opened  up,  the  most  important  of  except  as  a  result  of  overcoming  the^ 
which  were  those  with  Switzerland;  most  strenuous  opposition, 
for  it  was  pretty  well  understood  that 

the  nature  of  the  agreements  reached  ^HE  POSTAL  CONGRESS, 

at  Vienna  and  at  Berne  was  to  form  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  late 
the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme.  How-  Postal  Congress  at  Vienna,  which  con- 
ever,  before  many  sittings  had  been  eluded  its  labors  on  June  asth  last, 
held,  it  became  apparent  to  the  Swiss  will  take  effect  July  i,  1892.  Some 
delegates  that  the  obstacles  were  too  of  the  results  effected  have  already 
serious  to  be  overcome.  The  Swiss  been  outlined  (p.  228);  but  the  scope 
manufacturer  has  already  felt  severe-  of  the  work  accomplished,  has,  during 
ly  the  strain  of  German  competition;  the  present  quarter,  become  better 
and,  rather  than  give  increased  facil-    known, 

ities  to  such  competition,  he  has  deter-  Despite  the  enlargement  of  the  lim- 
mined  to  suppress  it  by  high  tariff  its  of  the  Postal  Union  by  the  acces- 
restrictions,  sion  of  the  British  Australasian  Colo- 

There  has  been  some  talk  of  further  nies  of  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  and 
pursuing  the  scheme  in  the  direction  Tasmania,  the  Union  is  still  "  univer- 
of  Italy,  the  third  member  of  the  Tri-  sal "  only  in  name  and  purpose.  The 
pie  Alliance;  but,  at  present,  there  is  Cape  Colony  and  the  South  African 
little  indication  that  effort  in  that  Republics,  however,  are  the  only  civ- 
quarter  will  be  successful.  Even  leav-  ilized  countries  still  remaining  outside, 
ing  out  of  view  the  influence  of  Switz-        The  project  of  an  international  post* 
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age  stamp  failed  to  carry,  in  spite  of  show  approximately  the  extent  and 

the  important  influence  brought  to  population  of  the  respective  appor- 

bear  in  its  favor ;  but  other  very  im-  tionments  : 

portant  changes  were  adopted.    Dou-  j^^ea  in       Popuia- 

ble  postal  cards  are  to  be  issued  with  French  Africa,                   ^'  ^^^^'         f'^"- 

a  paid  reply,  for  international  service.  B^^^lfhAfr^S^'^:^'^!::':.     V^^'^fe      %%'^^ 

The  charge  for  money  orders  is  re-  Portusrwse  Africa,   . 

duced,  and  the  registration  fee  is  low-  Ang" lawhich istob^'ied. 

ered  to  25  centimes  (5  cents).     The  f*li°„\?®^??SPt.5!S^.*-! 

-         *'                   -.,^*'          -'           ,     ^  a  result  ot  the  treaty  re- 
size of  packages  which  may  be  carried      ferred  to  on  page  231 909,824        5,518,000 

by  the  Sample  and  Pattern  Posts  is  ^fn^'^iuding  Eg^'m  and  th- 

increased  from  8x4x2  to  12x8x4    ^p^i*  ••  yi 836,000       i,f^w> 

,•    ^t,^o  German  Africa 831,000  5,110,000 

incnes.  Conzo  state  \.^^\%iKQ) 827,000         15,000,000 

International  co-operation  is  also  at    ^spaS?sh^Sfrtca 3i5."o        5*370,000 

last  decided  upon,  regarding  the  pros-  exclusive  of  'some  70,000 

ecution  of  counterfeiters  of  postage  Se^SalSianVbifd^eriS? 

stamps.     Up  to  the  present  time,  the  tP^^"^!?^)^  ^^  Guinea...       246,757         444,000 

5«  r\.-i-     TT    •  ^    -I  ^1      ^    J      Boer  Republics 16^,400  810.000 

■countries  of  the  Union  have  tolerated    UbeHa 37,000       1,050,000 

the  forgery  or  imitation   of  foreign  gJllpV^prilted.:;:::::::..:     2,J?,1l3      '^'^'m.,^ 

postage  stamps,  on  the  ground  that        ^    ,  ,^ . 

no  treaty  provisions  had  been  made        ^oui  ^fnca M,5M,4to     »7,ooo,ooo 

whichwould  justify  interference;  but,  It  will  be  noticed  that  France  has 
hereafter,  they  stand  committed  to  taken  the  largest  share;  but  British 
mutual  protection  in  this  regard.  The  Africa  leads  in  population,  being  17,- 
falsification of  foreign  stamps, whether  823,600  in  advance  of  the  French  por- 
for  purposes  of  postage  or  to  meet  tion;  while  her  number  of  inhabitants 
demands  of  stamp  collectors,  becomes,  to  the  square  mile  is  16,  against  8  on 
in  each  country  of  the  Union,  a  crim-  the  part  of  the  French, 
inal  offense  on  the  same  footing  with  The  main  portion  of  the  continent 
the  forgery  of  domestic  stamps.  still  unappropriated,  exclusive  of  Mo- 
Uniformity  has  also  been  effected  rocco  (219,000  square  miles,  6,000,000 
in  the  rates  of  postage  from  any  place  inhabitants),  is  the  vast  Soudanese 
within  the  Union  to  any  place  without  territory  south  of  the  Sahara,  of  which 
it.  Precious  stones  and  similar  objects  Lake  Tchad  is  the  center  (see  map  on 
of  value  are  to  be  mailable  in  regis-  page  24).  This  region  is  as  yet  almost 
tered  letters.  Certain  States  of  the  unknown.  Three  European  Powers 
Union  had  hitherto  refused  this  con-  are  candidates  for  its  possession.  The 
cession,  admitting  those  articles  only  territory  of  the  British  Royal  Niger 
as  parcels.  Company  borders  on  it ;  and  English 
Finally,  the  City  of  Berne  has  been  agents  have  already  made  treaties 
decided  on  as  the  center  of  the  inter-  with  the  chiefs  of  some  of  the  dis- 
national  system.  It  is  to  be  the  clear-  tricts,  such  as  Wadai,  Bomu,  Bagirmi, 
ing  house  where  all  international  pos-  and  Adamawa.  The  treaty  affecting 
tal  accounts  shall  be  kept,  all  charges  the  last  named  district,  which  lies 
paid,  and  all  receipts  distributed.  northeast  of  the  Cameroons,  forbids 

•«•,-,  «*«,«,,«,^*,  ^^  ., «.  the  transit  of  foreigners,  and  aims  at 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA.  excluding  German  competition  in  the 

The  work  of  adjusting  European  Lake  Tchad  region.     The  Germans, 

relations  in  Africa  is  still  very  far  from  however,  have  made  frequent  deter- 

completion.     Several  allotments  and  mined  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold  north 

appropriations  of  territory,  as  we  have  of  the  Cameroons.     Their  expeditions 

previously  noted,  have  occurred  within  under   Dr.  Zintgraff,  last  year,  and 

the  present  year.    The  accompanying  Lieutenant  Morgen,  in  May  of    the 

map  shows  the  southeastern  portion  present  year,  were  ill-fated,  being  al- 

of  the  continent  affected  by  the  late  most  annihilated  by  hostile  tribes ;  but 

convention  between  England  and  Por-  others  are  still  contemplated, 

tugal  described  on  page  229.     The  fol-  France,  however,  is  the  most  ambi- 

lowing  figures,  the  latest  obtainable,  tious  in  her  efforts  to  subjugate  the 
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region  in  question, 

her  designs  appar- 
■ently  embracing 
the  whole  territory 
from  Algeria  to  the 
French  Congo,  It 
will  be  remember- 
ed (see  page  26), 
that  in  return  for 
her  assent  to  the 
treaty  of  1890,  be- 
tween England  and  i 
Germany,  regard- 
ing the  partition  of 
the  Zanzibar  Coast, 
France  obtained 
recognition  of  her 
rights  to  extend 
her  power  from  Al- 
geria on  the  north, 
and  Senegambiaon 
the  west,  back   to 

the  Niger  River.  In  spite  of  the  sub-  the  neighboring  districts.  But  here- 
sequent  protest  of  Germany  against  tofore,  acting  upon  the  principle  of 
the  invasion  of  the  "hinterland"  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  American 
the  Cameroons,  various  French  expe-  authorities  have  refrained  from  inter- 
•ditions  are  startingout  from  Senegam-  ference.  It  might  be  noted,  however, 
bia  toward  the  Upper  Niger  region;  that  it  was  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
while  similarly  directed  advances  clauses  of  the  Constitution  providing 
have  begun  from  Algeria,  Some  of  for  an  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
these  exploring  parties  have  met  with  that  the  Republic  of  Liberia  was  orig- 
disaster.  The  death  of  Paul  Crampel  inalty  planted  as  a  colony  by  the  Unit- 
is  announced  (see  chapter  on  Affairs    ed  States. 

in  Africa);  and  the  attempt  of  M.  Russia  is  firmly  bent  upon  gaining 
Foumeau,  who  has  lately  returned  to  a  foothold  in  the  northeastern  part 
France,  has  accomplished  little  or  of  the  continent;  and  Russian  agents 
nothing.  Enthusiasm,  however,  is  are  now  working,  with  considerable 
still  willing  to  risk  the  dangers.  prospects  of  success,  to  bring  under 

The  independent  Republic  of  Li-  Muscovite  influence,  not  only  Abys- 
beria,onthewestcoast,i5nowalarmed  sinia,  but  also  the  Copts  in  Egypt, 
at  the  threatened  encroachments  of  who  form  the  wealthiest  and  most  in- 
European  Powers.  Actual  entry  into  fluential  class  of  the  Egyptian  popu- 
Liberian  territory  has  been  made  by  lation.  Little  definite  is  known  of 
the  French,  who  have  crossed  from  past  Russian  attempts  in  Africa,  ow- 
Ashantee,  and  have  founded  military  ing  to  the  characteristic  subtlety  of 
stations.  The  republic  is  now  in  a  Russian  intrigue;  but  they  haye  been 
prosperous  condition  as  regards  civil-  considerable.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
ization  and  wealth  ;  but  in  that,  as  in  Cossack  Atchinoff  headed  an  expedi- 
any  country,  a  constant  fear  that  au-  tion  to  Abyssinia,  but  failed  to  accom- 
tonomy  will  last  but  a  short  time,  op-  plish  anything,  owing  to  the  expedi- 
«rates  as  a  serious  check  to  progress,  tion  not  being  fully  recognized  by  the 
The  protection  of  the  United  States  Russian  Government. 
Government  has  frequently  been  The  expedition  now  at  work  is  head- 
asked,  in  order  to  stop  the  encroach-  ed  by  Mashkoff,  a  "  fearless  soldier  " 
ments  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  a  "wily  intriguer,"  and  is  said  to 
TheLiberianGovernment,  it  is  stated,  aim  ultimately  at  making  Abyssinia 
is  being  cut  off  from  carrying  out  the  a  Russian  province,  as  a  further  em- 
plan  of  exteading  its  influence  over    barrassment  to  the  British  in  Egypt. 
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It  has  the  support  of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment. Some  years  ago,  Mashkoff, 
with  Qne  companion,  visited  Abyssinia, 
and  was  received  by  King  Menelek 
with  all  honors.  Returning  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  fall  of  1889,  he 
made  full  reports;  and  it  was  decided 
to  send  out  another  expedition  as  soon 
as  possible,  restricting  its  numbers  to 
six  or  seven  men,  and  calling  it  a 
"  scientific  **  expedition  to  Abyssinia. 
In  April  last,  these  few  adventurers, 
with  Mashkoff  at  their  head,  started 
out. 

The  first  object  is  to  conclude  a  re- 
ligious alliance  with  the  Negus,  where- 
by the  Abyssinian  Church  shall  be 
brought  under  the  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Holy  Synod  of  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  but  it  is  also  intended  to  secure 
territory  by  purchase  or  otherwise. 
The  Negus  is  anxious  to  free  himself 
from  Italian  domination  ;  but  Italy  is 
pretty  strongly  intrenched  at  Mas- 
sowa,  so  that  neither  Russia  nor  Abys- 
sinia look  thither  for  the  desired  ac- 
cess to  and  from  the  sea.  South  of 
Massowa,  however,  is  a  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Adal,  bordering  on  the  Red 
Sea,  which  has  not  yet  been  entirely 
appropriated  by  European  Powers. 
Though  Italy  claims  it,  and  England 
holds  the  Island  of  Mosha  command- 
ing the  neighboring  waters,  yet  it  is 
here  that  Russia  seeks  to  gain  her 
foothold.  Should  she  succeed,  she 
would  have  free  access  to  Abyssinia  ; 
she  could  embarrass  Italian  progress 
on  the  Red  Sea  coast ;  she  would  have 
a  counterpoise  to  the  British  station 
at  Aden  ;  and,  if  able  to  effect  a  coali- 
tion with  France,  who  commands  the 
valuable  port  of  Obock,  she  could 
bring  important  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  adjustment  of  English  and  French 
relations  in  the  Nile  Delta. 

THE  BOER  "TREK." 

In  spite  of  the  injunctions  of  Pres- 
ident Kruger,  of  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public, a  few  of  the  impetuous  Boers, 
on  July  ist,  attempted  to  carry  into 
effect  the  proposed  raid  into  Mashon- 
aland,  which  was  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  much-talked-of  "  Republic  of 
the  North." 

The  exaggerated  rumors  as  to  the 
extent  and  power  of  the  new  move- 


ment, it  will  be  remembered,  had 
caused  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness 
in  England  regarding  British  South 
African  interests.  The  attempt  of 
July  ist,  however,  proved  a  fiasco. 
Some  thirty  Boers,  fully  armed,  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  a  considerable  party, 
attempted  to  cross  the  Limpopo,  but 
found  their  way  opposed  by  a  force 
of  police  and  troops  in  the  employ  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company. 
Being  warned  that  they  would  be  fired 
upon  if  they  advanced,  they  arranged 
a  parley,  at  which  they  were  informed 
that  they  could  enter  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory only  on  one  condition.  They 
must  sign  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
recognize  the  British  flag,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  British 
Chartered  Company.  Even  on  this 
condition,  none  but  a  small  armed 
party  would  be  allowed  to  enter.  The 
Boers  refused  to  comply  with  the  con- 
dition, and  declared  that  they  would 
force  a  passage  across.  However,  in 
the  face  of  the  determined  opposition 
they  found  confronting  them,  prudent 
counsels  prevailed;  and  they  gave  up 
the  attempt.  Only  one  Boer  officer, 
Colonel  Ferreira,  is  reported  to  have 
actually  crossed  the  river  in  defiance 
of  the  injunctions,  and  he  was  imme- 
diately arrested.  After  being  detain- 
ed a  few  days,  he  signed  the  requisite 
papers,  and  was  allowed  to  proceed. 
He  was  accompanied  by  six  attend- 
ants with  two  wagons;  and,  at  last  re- 
ports, was  said  to  be  anxious  to  enter 
the  British  service.  Such  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  "trek."  Whatever  Boer 
forces  may  have  gathered  for  the  raid^ 
they  retired  and  quickly  disbanded 
when  they  found  the  British  ready  and 
determined  to  resist  their  passage. 

THE  BRUSSELS  ACT. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  2d,  the 
date  on  which  the  general  act  passed 
by  the  late  Anti-Slavery  Conference 
was  to  have  gone  into  effect,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Powers  assembled 
at  the  Foreign  Oflfice  in  Brussels,  to 
draw  up  the  protocol  concerning  the 
ratification  of  the  act.  France  and 
Portugal  alone,  of  all  the  interested 
Powers,  were  not  represented.  The 
presence  of  Mr.  Terrell,  the  United 
States  Minister,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  his  country  had  not  yet  given  her  That  the  present  condition  of  inter- 
approval  to  the  general  act,  was  an  nal  administration  in  the  Congo  Free 
evidence  of  the  deep  American  inter-  State,  and  the  relations  of  other  Eu- 
est  felt  in  the  work  of  the  conference;  ropean  Powers  thereto,  are  not  satis- 
and  there  are  hopeful  indications  that  factory,  is  evidenced  in  the  action  re- 
the  negotiations  for  a  ratification  now  cently  taken  by  the  Congo  State  with 
pending  at  Washington  may  reach  a  reference  to  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
successful  issue.  State  has  decided  to  remove,  from 
It  was  felt  that  the  late  antagonis-  January  1st  next,  the  tariff  restric- 
tic  vote  in  the  French  Chamber,  to  tions,  which  are  at  present  almost  pro- 
which  we  have  referred  (p.  233),  had  hibitory,  on  the  sale  of  liquors  along 
somewhat  jeopardized  the  work  al-  the  lower  Congo.  This  action,  it  is 
ready  accomplished;  and,  in  order  to  declared,  is  taken  as  a  result  of  the 
save  that  work,  the  delegates  at  Brus-  failure  on  the  part  of  other  European 
sels  unanimously  adopted,  without  dis-  Powers  to  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
cussion,  a  proposition  extending  the  anti-liquor  movement  in  Africa,  It 
time  fixed  for  an  exchange  of  ratifi-  was  in  the  expectation  of  such  sup- 
cations.  The  protocol  which  will  give  port,  that  the  present  high  duties  were 
effect  to  the  general  act,  was  then  imposed  by  the  Congo  Free  State  au- 
signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  but  thorities.  Their  material  interests, 
still  remains  open,  awaiting  action  of  however,  they  now  feel,  justify  them 
the  United  States,  French,  and  Portu-  in  refusing  to  continue  any  longer  a 
guese  Governments.  It  was  also  de-  policy,  which,  though  broad  and  noble 
cided  to  hold  another  meeting  of  the  in  its  purpose,  yet  cuts  them  off  from 
Powers  later  on.  important  revenues. 
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THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT.  dered  it  practically  certain  before  the 

end  of  the  session,  that  his  party  would 

WITHIN  a  year,  political  events  not  again  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his 
of  an  almost  dramatic  order  ability  and  tact;  and  started  specula- 
have  occurred,  causing  the  late  tion  as  to  his  successor, 
parliamentary  session,  which  ended  on  While  popular  attention  was  turned 
the  5  th  of  August,  to  rank  among  the  aside  from  the  debates  within  the 
most  picturesque,  if  not  the  most  im-  House,  to  the  wranglings  among  chief- 
portant,  in  recent  English  history,  tains  without,  Mr.  Balfour's  Irish  Land 
The  fall  of  Parnell,  the  completeness  Bill  was  quietly  passed.  It  was  put 
of  which  was  largely  due  to  the  influ-  through  Committee  in  the  Lords,  with 
ence  of  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  and  only  a  slight  modification  as  to  the 
the  consequent  division  of  the  Irish  distribution  of  funds  between  large 
party,  temporarily  paralyzed  the  Op-  and  small  tenants, 
position,  and  checked  the  customary  The  Elementary  Education  Bill 
tactics  of  obstruction  from  that  quar-  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Com- 
ter;  with  the  result  that  more  solid  mons  July  8,  and  in  the  Lords  July  24; 
work  was  accomplished  than  can  be  and  went  into  legal  operation  Septem- 
placed  to  the  credit  of  any  other  one  ber  i.  As  amended  in  Committee, 
session  during  many  years.  and  finally  passed,  it  extends  the  ben- 
The  debates  were  not  conspicuous  efit  of  a  free  education  to  children  be- 
for  attractiveness,  nor  did  any  new  tween  the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen, 
star  of  special  brilliancy  appear  above  Fees  have  heretofore  been  charged, 
the  political  horizon;  yet  some  import-  amounting  to  a  few  cents  a  week;  but 
ant  changes  were  silently  wrought,  now  the  schools  will  receive  these 
The  continued  illness  of  the  Govern-  funds  from  the  national  treasury,  in- 
ment  leader,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  ren-  stead  of  from  the  parents  of  school 
Vol.  l-as. 
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children,  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings    tion  Law.     As  it  stands,  however,  it 
a  year  for  each  child.  isthemostimportantschoolbillpassed 

The  bill  does  not  make  education    since  Forster's  Act  of  1870. 
entirely  free,  for,  in  all  schools  where        Strangely  enough,  on  the  opening 
the  annual  fees  exceeded  ten  shillings,    of   the   schools,  the  attendance   was 
the  fees  will  merely  be  reduced  by    only  slightly  increased,  a  general  ig- 
that  amount,  leaving  a  fraction  still    norance  prevailing  as  to  the  operation 
due  from  the  parents.     These  schools    of  the  new  law;  but  an  improvement 
are,  however,  comparatively  few.  Ex-    was  very  quickly  noted  in  this  respect, 
isting  schools  are  not  compelled  to    Many  parents  are  now  putting  into 
acceptthearrangement;  butprovision    savings  banks,  some  of  which  have 
been  established  in  connection  with 
schools,  the  amounts  which  they  for- 
merly paid  as  fees. 

On  July  27,  a  sensation  was  caused 
by  the  expulsion, foraweek,  of  Henry 

iohn  Atkinson,  Tory  Non-conformist 
[.  P.  for  Boston.  He  had  charged 
the  Speaker  with  abuse  of  power  in 
placing  on  the  records  that  he,  Mr. 
Atkinson,  had  frivolously  challenged 
the  accuracy  of  divisions. 

The  Postmaster-Generalship,  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Hon. 
Henry  Cecil  Raikes,  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Sir  James  Fer- 

Sisson,   Bart.,  M.   P.   for   Northeast 
anchester,   formerly   Under-Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs.     The  latter 
is  made  for  the  free  education  of  all    post  has  been  offered  to  the  Baron 
who  desire  it,  even  if  such  necessitates    Henry  De  Worms. 
the  establishment  of  new  schools. 

The  free  schools  of  England,  under  BRITISH  POLITICS, 

the  new  measure,  differ  from  those  in  Speculation  in  English  political  cir- 
America,  in  that  the  former  are  not  cles  is  now  centered  largely  upon  the 
alienated  from  all  sectarian  control,  readjustments  which  will  probably  be 
Among  the  Liberals  in  England,  and  necessary  in  the  organization  of  both 
still  more  widely  spread  among  men  parties  as  a  result  of  the  approaching 
of  all  parties  in  America,  is  the  idea  general  election.  The  serious  illness 
that  State  aid  should  not  go  out  to  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  has  naturally 
denominational  institutions.  The  de-  raised  the  question  as  to  who  will  suc- 
nominations  will  not  give  up  their  ceed  him  in  the  Government  leader- 
control;  anditisargued  thattheState  ship  in  the  House.  Mr,  Balfour  and 
shouldnotcontributetowardanything  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  are  promi- 
the  control  of  which  is  not  left  in  the  nently  mentioned.  The  latter,  it 
State's  hands.  Now,  many  of  the  ele-  might  be  noted,  as  a  result  of  his  ob- 
mentary  schools  in  England  are  gov-  servations  in  South  Africa,  has  frankly 
emed  by  the  Established  Church,  and  declared  his  conviction  that  Mr.  Glad- 
in  them  the  doctrines  of  that  Church  stone's  treaty  of  1881,  surrendering 
are  taught.  The  law  makes  no  change  the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers,  which  was 
in  that  control  or  teaching;  a  portion  so  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Tories, 
of  the  funds  is  paid  by  Dissenting  tax-  was  an  act  of  rare  sagacity,  because, 
payers;  and  the  children  of  the  latter  by  removing  the  causes  of  friction  he- 
are  compelled  to  attend  the  schools  if  tween  the  Dutch  and  English  races 
they  wish  to  enjoy  free  education.  In  in  South  Africa,  it  really  saved  to 
considerations  such  as  these,  He  the  England  the  Cape  Colony, 
germs  of  whatever  modification  may  Judging  from  the  data  aiTorded  by 
hereafter  be  attempted  in  the  Educa-    the  eighty-nine  by-elections  in  the 
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present  Parliament,  Mr.  Gladstone,in  Mr.AldermanHolden(GIadstonian) 
the  September  Nineteenth  Century,  es-  and  Mr,  Frank  Tames  (Unionist)  are 
timates  the  probable  Liberal  majority  candidates  for  the  vacancy  in  Walsall, 
in  the  next  Parliament  at  from  96  to  the  constituency  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
147,  including  the  "certain"  Home  Forster  (Gladstonian). 
Rule  majority  in  Ireland,  which  at  The  death  of  Postmaster-General 
present  is  67.  Raikes   caused   a  vacancy  for  Cam- 

The  election  in  the  Wisbech  Divis-    bridge  University.     The  place  is  re- 
ion  of  Cambridgeshire,  for  a  successor   served,  however,  for  Sir  J.  Fergusson, 
to  Mr.  G.  W.  Selwyn  (Conservative),    should  he  fail  of  being  re-elected  for 
resulted  in  a  great  Liberal  victory,  the    Northeast  Manchester. 
late  member's  majority  of  1,087  being      The  great  Ministerial  measure  looked 
turned  into  a  Liberal  majority  of  260    forward  to,  is  the  Irish  Local  Govern- 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brand  over    ment  Bill ;  but,  in  addition,  the  Con- 
servative platform  includes  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  represen- 
tation, a  slight  increase  of  the  Scotch, 
and  a  consequent  redistribution   of 
seats.    Other  planks  are  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  freeholders'  franchise  and 
the  residential  safeguard  against  per- 
sonation, the  abolition  of  the  illiterate 
vote,   and    the   securing  of    old-age 
pensions.     As  regards  the  last  men- 
tioned, the  influence  of  French  upon 
English  politics  is  curious  to  note. 

Mr.  Balfour  opened  the  campaign 
of  the  recess,  August  10,  by  an  address 
to  the  Unionists  at  Plymouth.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Bill.  Several  Unionist 
authorities  had  assumed  that  the  mea- 
sure embodied  the  principle  of  Home 
Rule;  but  Mr.  Balfour  showed  that  it 
u,«D  B*»^LPH  cH^cmu.  proposed  nothing  novel.   Such  a  mea- 

Mr.  Duncan  (Conservative).    The  vie-    sure  had  long  been  desired  by  the 
tor,  Mr.  Brand,  was  ably  assisted  at    Liberal  Unionists,  and  had  also  been 
the  campaign  meetings  by  his  accom-    promised  in  the  last  two  speeches  from 
plished  young  wife,  who  enlivened  the    the  Throne, 
mtervals  between  addresses  by  her  ,„„,„  .-,^. -.,«., 

singing.     Other  members  of  the  Wo-  THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

men'sLiberal  League  also  gave  hearty  Whatever  political  effect  Mr.  Par- 
assistance,  nell  may  have  hoped  would  result 
The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  from  his  marriage,  it  benefited  his 
■and  consequent  accession  to  the  Peer-  cause  but  little.  Uncompromising 
age  of  his  son,  Viscount  Lewisham,  disapproval  is  ever  the  attitude  of 
M,  P.  for  Lewisham,  caused  a  vacancy  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  toward 
in  the  representation  of  that  borough,  breaches  of  social  morality  such  as 
Mr.  John  Penn  (Conservative),  head  those  of  which  Mr,  Pamell  had  been 
of  the  eminent  firm  of  marine  engi-  adjudgedguilty;  andtheArchbishops 
neers,  Messrs,  Penn  &  Co,,  after  a  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  July  2d,  at 
most  exciting  contest,  which  was  Maynooth,  repeated  again  their  solemn 
-marked  by  unusual  lawlessness  on  judgment,  that,  by  his  public  miscon- 
the  part  of  the  opposing  factions,  was  duct,  Mr.  Pamell  had  utterly  dismiali- 
retumed  by  a  majority  of  1,693  over  fied  himself  asapolitical  leader.  Like 
Mr.  G.  S.  Warmington  (Liberal).  Mr.  an  echo,  came  the  verdict  of  the  Car- 
Penn  is  the  124th  new  M.  P.  returned  low  election,  July  7th.  This  seat,  filled 
since  the  general  election  by  the  late  O' Gorman- Mahon,  was  a 
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they  instantly  turned  against  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  joining  the  party  supported  by 
the  hierarchy.  Mr.  Dillon,  virtually 
the  leader,  has  renounced  Mr.  Pamell's 

ejlicy  of  using  one  or  the  other  of  the 
ritish  parties,as  expediency  demand- 
ed, and  keeping  the  Irish  party  inde- 
pendent; and  he  has  thrown  in  his  lot 
with  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  alliance, 
however,  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  Home  Rule  bill  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  to  frame  if  he  comes  into 
power.  The  defection  of  Messrs,  Dil- 
lon and  O'Brien  was  followed  by  that 
of  Mr.  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  of  the  Free- 
man's  Journal.  In  spite  of  all,  Mr. 
wiLUAH  O'BRIEN  M.  P.  Pamell  kept  up  a  brave  face.    He  met 

with  an  enthusiastic  reception,  August 
Pamellite  stronghold.  It  is  the  small-  r,  at  Thurles,  the  seat  of  the  Roman 
est  county  in  Ireland,  and  has  an  elec-  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cashel,  the  demon- 
torate,  mainly  agricultural,  of  about  stration  being  one  of  the  largest  in 
7,ooo,of  whom  i,oooareConservatives,  Ireland  since  the  party  was  divided. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Mr.  O'Brien,  having  been  adjudged 
Kettle,  the  Pamellite  candidate,  al-  insolvent  on  account  of  inability  to 
though  himself  a  farmer,  received  pay  the  costs  of  the  futile  libel  suit 
z,zi6vote5  less  thanhisopponent.Mr.  brought  by  him  against  Lord  Salis- 
Hammond  (McCarthyite).  The  vote  bury,  was  enabled  to  retain  his  seat 
stood  3,755  to  1,539.  in  Parliament,  only  through  the  kind- 

Coming  after  Kilkenny  and  Sligo,    ness  of  his  wife's  family,  who  paid  the 
this  election  showed  the  completeness    costs. 

of  Mr.  Pamell's  reversal.  Notwith-  Meanwhile  the  concessions  to  Irish 
standing  his  pre-eminent  services  to  needs  continue;  and  the  lately  inau- 
the  Irish  cause,  notwithstanding  the  gurated  work  of  relief,  most  of  all  in 
fact  that  a  large  body  of  followers  re-  its  benefits  upon  the  poorest  classes, 
fused  to  abandon  him  out  of  deference  is  causing  a  gradual  disappearance  of 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scruples,  or  to  the  the  perennial  grievances.  Poverty  is 
thunders  of  the  Church,  the  gradually  being  relieved  by  large  grants,  $300,- 
spreadingconviction  that  Mr.  Pamell's  000  being  voted  by  the  House  of  Corn- 
determined  policy  threatened  the  sub-    monsjulyai.  A  great  system  of  public 

jection  of  national  to  personal  inter-  

ests,  caused  an  inevitable  popular  re- 
action. So  strong  had  this  become  of 
late,  that  loyalty  to  the  cause  for  which 
he  had  wrought,  while  still  as  strong 
as  ever  in  the  popular  heart,  never- 
theless seemed  overshadowed  by  an 
absolute  indifference  as  to  his  fate. 

The  six  months'  sentence  of  Messrs. 
Wilham  O'Brien  and  John  Dillon,  the 
two  Irish  members  imprisoned  for  in- 
citing the  tenants  of  the  Smith-Barry  ,  ;. 
estate  at  Tipperary  to  resist  payment 
of  rents,  expired  July  30.  Since  the 
announcementof  the  physical  inability 
of  Mr.  McCarthy  to  continue  as  lead- 
er, much  was  felt  to  depend  upon  the 
course  these  two  men  would  take. 
On   their  release  from  Galway  jail,                        j^hn  dillon,  u.  p. 
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works  has  been  organized  where  most 
needed.  Contentment  has  gjown;  and 
a  period  of  prosperity,  it  is  hoped,  has 
dawned.  No  recent  event,  however, 
in  Irish  politics,  approaches  in  impor- 
tance Mr.  Balfour's  late  proposal  for 
a  Local  Government  bill  at  the  next 
session.  Both  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr,  Par- 
nell  announced  that  they  would  wel- 
come and  support  it.  Mr.  Dillon,  of 
course,  opposes  it.  As  explained  by 
Mr.  Balfour  in  his  Plymouth  speech 
of  August  10,  it  contemplates  extend- 
ing to  Ireland  the  English  system  of 
local  government  by  means  of  County 
Councils,  or,  at  least,  a  similar  system. 
There  will  be,  of  course,  no  Irish  Par- 
liament; so  that  the  measure  is  not 
Home  Rule,  in  the  sense  of  the  Irish 
leaders  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Bal- 
four refuses  to  think  of  transferring 
the  control  of  the  local  police  from  the 
Imperial  Government  to  these  County 
Councils,  even  when  the  latter  are  as- 
sociated with  the  Grand  Juries;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  these  bodies  will 
have  an  important  power  in  command- 
ing the  moneys  raised  from  the  rates. 
Mr.  Balfour  hinted  that  their  powers 
of  disbursement  might  be  limited 
through  some  sort  of  a  minority  rep- 
resentation; for  the  rate-paying  mi-- 
nority  of  landlords  would  certainly 
find  it  a  grievance  to  see  the  funds,  to 
which  they  had  contributed,  go  to  the 
support  of  any  schemes  such  as  the 
Plan  of  Campaign. 
The  measure  is  an  experiment  some- 


what revolutionary,  because,  as  Mr. 
Balfour  admits,  it  threatens  the  land- 
lord class.  The  political  and  social 
changes  which  may  be  looked  for  in 
case  of  its  adoption,  cause  it  to  rank 
in  public  opinion  among  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  proposalsof  the  last 
fifty  y^ars. 

Little  is  heard  now  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  Toward  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, for  the  first  time  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  Irish  National  League, 
it  was  announced  that  further  grants 
to  evicted  tenants  could  not  be  made. 
Those  who  took  part  in  the  agrarian 
struggle  must,  therefore,  suffer.  Many 
tenants  on  the  Smith-Barry  estate 
have,  on  the  landlord's  liberal  terms, 
gone  back  to  their  farms  and  shops. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  VISIT. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  was  received  on 
his  recent  visit,  may  be  considered 
not  only  as  a  token  of  the  light  in 
which  the  English  people  of  to-day  re- 
gard the  monarchical  system,  but  also 
as  an  indication  of  the  friendly  feel- 
ing that  prevails  between  thetwogreat 
European  Powers.  ArrivingatSheer- 
ness,  July  3d,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press were  welcomed  at  Port  Victo- 
ria, the  royal  landing,  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  party,  who  accompanied 
them  to  Windsor,  where  they  were 
warmly  greeted  by  Queen  Victoria. 

The  day  following,  being  Sunday, 
the  Emperor,  after  inspecting  the  Life 
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Guards  at  Victoria  Barracks,  attended 
service  in  Trinity  Church.  In  the 
evening,  a  sacred  concert  was  given 
by  Madame  Albani  and  others. 

Monday,  the  Emperor  inspected  the 
Eton  College  Battalion.  He  declared 
himself  very  much  pleased  with  the 
correctness  and  grace  displayed  in  the 
evolutions. 

That  evening  the  Imperial  party 
witnessed  a  Venetian  fete  and  pro- 
cession of  boats  on  the  Thames.  The 
following  morning  (Tuesday)  was 
spent  in  viewing  the  picturesque  ride 
of  the  Life  Guards  in  Windsor  Park. 
The  Emperor  watched  the  skillful  ev- 
olutions with  a  veteran's  eye;  and  ex- 
pressed himself  as  much  delighted. 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  occupied  with 
the  festivities  attending  the  wedding 
of  Princess  Louise  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  to  Prince  Aribert  of  Anhalt. 

In  the  evening,  a  state  banquet  was 

g'ven  to  Emperor  William  in  St. 
eorge's  Hall,  at  which  plate  to  the 
value  of  ;^8oo,ooo  was  displayed. 

Wednesday,  the  Emperor  left  for 
London  to  attend  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  at  Covent  Garden.  His  pres- 
ence was  the  occasion  for  a  display  un- 
rivaled in  brilliancy  for  many  years. 

The  early  part  of  Thursday  was 
spent  in  the  drudgery  of  receiving 
deputations  and  listening  to  addresses. 
Then  came  a  garden  party  at  Marl- 
borough House,  and  the  singing  of  the 
Golden  Legend  by  Madame  Albani 
and  others,  in  the  evening. 

Friday,  July  loth,  Guildhall  was  vis- 
ited; and  an  address  was  presented  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  In 
replying,  the  Emperor  briefly  ex- 
pressed his  desire  for  a  continuance 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries. 
As  the  Imperial  party  proceeded  on 
their  way  from  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  streets  were  thronged.  During 
the  progress,  a  coldness  towards  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was,  in  some  places, 
noticed,  occasional  groans  and  hoots 
being  heard.  A  dinner  with  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  and  a  state  ball,  con- 
cluded the  day. 

On  the  nth,  occurred  the  most  mo- 
mentous incident  of  the  Emperor's 
trip,  namely,  his  visit  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury at  Hatfield.  Here,  no  doubt, 
these  virtual  rulers  of  two  Nations, 


had  the  opportunity  of  fuller  knowl- 
edge regarding  their  mutual  policy. 
On  Monday,  the  13th,  William  II.  bade 
farewell  to  the  Queen,  and  set  out 
for  Scotland.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  Leith,  he  embarked  on  board 
his  yacht,  which  immediately  weighed 
anchor  for  Norway. 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  as- 
pect of  this  visit,  it  has  served  to  give 
the  world  a  good  opinion  of  the  stal- 
wart young  Hohenzollem.  It  may 
be  said  that  he  wished  to  "  flaunt  the 
flag  of  Empire  to  the  world;"  but  no. 
true  man  can  fail  to  esteem  one,  who^ 
having  fallen  heir  to  a  sceptre,  at- 
tempts not,  as  autocrats  of  old  did,  to 
turn  his  dominions  into  pleasure 
grounds,  but  endeavors  to  rule  his  peo- 
ple with  justice  and  with  law.  From 
his  arrival  to  his  departure,  he  showed 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  tireless  energy,, 
a  grandson  worthy  of  England's  great- 
est Queen,  and  an  Emperor  fit  to  hold 
the  sceptre  once  wielded  by  the  great 
Frederick. 

VISIT  OF  THE  FRENCH  FLEET. 

After  the  French  fleet's  cruise  to 
the  Baltic,  the  naval  manoeuvres  at 
Spithead  naturally  followed  as  a  dip- 
lomatic counterpoise.  On  August  19,. 
the  vessels,  under  Admiral  Gervais,. 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  salutes  and  cheer- 
ing from  the  British  squadron  in  Os- 
borne Bay.  The  following  day,  at 
Osborne  House,  the  Queen  received 
the  French  ofiicers  at  dinner.  The 
next  day,  having  embarked  upon  the 
"Victoria  and  Albert,"  she  made  a 
tour  of  inspection.  When  this  was 
over,  the  English  naval  commander- 
in-chief,  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  gave 
a  banquet  to  sixty  French  and  English 
officers  at  his  residence  in  Portsmouth. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  fact  of  the 
Queen's  being  present  in  person,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  minor  matters  in 
which  the  Government  endeavored  to 
make  the  welcome  of  the  French  ap- 
pear geniiine,  that  England  is  not  wil- 
ling to  commit  herself  to  any  offen- 
sive or  defensive  continental  alliance. 

GENERAL  BOOTH'S  SCHEME. 

The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Salvation  Army  was 
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celebrated  with  great  ^clat,  July  6  and  Wales  and  Sir  William  Gordon-Cum- 
7,inExeterHallandtheCrystalPalace,  raing  lately  figured  so  conspicuously, 
London.  About  6s,6g3  people  attend-  has  come  to  light  during  the  present 
ed.  This  institution  has  spread  itself  quarter.  The  three  months  under  re- 
over  some  thirty-four  countries.  Near-  viewcover  what  is  proverbially  known 
ly  10,000  men  and  women  devote  their  as  the  "dull  season."  Dullness  is,  how- 
whole  time  to  its  work.  Nearly  50,000  ever,  a  relative  term,  and  we  ascribe 
religious  meetings  are  held  weekly,  it  to  anything  only  in  virtue  of  our 
The  Army  has  accumulated  about  limited  perceptions. 
^3.875.00''  worth  of  property,  pays  The  celebrated  case  against  Edward 
yearly  rentals  to  the  amount  of  $1,100,-  S.  W.  De  Cobain,  one  of  the  Members 
000,  aad  has  a  total  annual  income  of  for  Belfast,  to  which  reference  was 
about  $3,750,000. 

The  <^uasi- military  scheme  of  oi^n- 
ization  is  being  carried  out  in  further 
detail.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  So- 
ciety, a  Church  Lads'  Brigade  is  to  be 
formed.  From  six  to  ten  of  the  com- 
panies formed  in  a  parish,  will  consti- 
tute a  local  battalion.  The  regiments 
made  up  of  these  battalions  will  bear 
the  tides  of  the  dioceses  to  which  they 
belong. 

General  Booth  has  recently  carried 
the  Army  flag  to  Australia,  whence  it 
will  be  borne  onward  until  it  flies 
over  New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  and  the 
Far  East. 

THE  BRITISH  CENSUS. 

At  \2  p.  M.  on  April  sth  last,  there 
were  living  in  Englandand  Wales,  29,- 

001,018  persons,  an  increase  of  3,026,-  """^  oom>oN-cu»imNo. 

572,  or  of  11.65  P^i"  "^^^^  '"  t^^'i  years,  made  in  our  last  issue  (page  241),  was 

The  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  postponed  July  23d,  in  view  of  the 

ten  years  has  been  less  than  during  statement  from  that  Member's  lawyer, 

any  previous  decennial  period  of  the  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate, 

century  forwhich  an  enumeration  has  that  Mr.  De  Cobain  was  under  a  phy- 

been  taken.  Femalesoutnumbermale.*!  sician's  care  at  Boulogne,  and  so  un- 

by  900,202;  though  it  should  be  noted  able  to  attend. 

that  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Merchant        The  celebrated  case  of  Wiedemann 

service  abroad  are  not  included  in  the  M.'the  Hon.  Horace  Walpole  (see  page 

reckoning.     London   is  returned    at  242),  claiming  damages  for  breach  of 

4,211,056,  against  3.815,544  ten  years  promise  of  marriage,  was  finally  de- 

ago.   Liverpool  alone,  of  the  sixty-two  cided  Julj'29,  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 

cities  withoversojoooof  apopulation,  in  favor  of  Captain  Walpole.     Miss 

shows  a  decrease.     The  police  force  of  Wiedemann     had    claimed    $100,000 

London  numbers  15,264.  damages,  but  was  awarded  only$i, 500 

The  population  of  Scotland  is  4,033,-  by  theverdict  of  June  tyth  last.    This 

103,  against  1,608,400  in  1801;  where-  verdict  has  now  been  reversed  by  the 

as  Ireland  numbers   about   1,000,000  Court  of  Appeals,  on  the  ground  that 

inhabitants  less  than  at  the  beginning  there  was  no  corroboration  of  the  al- 

of  the  century.  leged  promise  to  marry. 

arwMiT-v  "^^^  historic  Berkeley  peerage  case 

SOCIETY.  ^j^g  settledjuly3i.by  decision  of  the 

Nothing  guite  so  spicy  as  the  famous  House  of  Lords,  allowing  the  claim 

Baccarat  trial,  in  which  the  Prince  of  of  Randal  Mowbray  Thomas  Berkeley 
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to  be  Earl  of  Berkeley  and  Viscount  The  Millard  case,  which  attracted 

Dursley.     The  fifth  Earl  died  in  1810,  attention  early  in  August,  gives  as 

The  claimant  alleged  that  legitimate  example  of  the  perverted  tendency  of 

male  issue  of  the  Earl  was  extinct,  some  minds  to  "think  evil."     Alice 

and  based  his  claim  on  being  the  eld-  Millard  was   arrested   at   Aldershot, 

est  male  heir  of  the  fourth  Earl.     Op-  and  two  policemen  swore  they  knew 

posed  to   his  claim   was  that  of  the  her  to  be  a  prostitute.     Medical  testi- 

Baron  Fitzhardinge,  who  asserted  that  mony  proved  she  was  not    Arraigned 

the  fifth  Earl  had  married  one  Mary  for  perjury,  the  accusers  made  no  at- 

Cole  in  1785,  but  that,  on  advice,  a  tempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  orig- 

further  ceremony  was  performed  in  iual  charge,  but  scoured  around  the 

1796.     Even  before  the  death  of  the  slums  for  evidence  of  other  miscon- 

fifth  Earl,  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue  duct.     In  spite  of  the  judge's  charge 

bom  prior  to  1796  came  up  for  deci-  to  the  jury,  showing   the  worthless 

sion ;  and  a  verdict  was  rendered  in  character  of  the  evidence,  the  men 
were  acquitted. 

OTHER  EVENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

On  September  14th,  an  interesting 

event  occurred  in  the  marriage  of  the 

Earl  of  Dudley  to  Miss  Gumey,  an 

American  lady. 

In  spite  of  her  infirmities,  the  Queen 
bore  bravely  up  under  the  long  and 
severe  nervous  strain  attendant  upon 
the  festivities  connected  with  the  re- 
cent visit  of  her  grandson,  the  Emper- 
or of  Germany,  and  the  subsequent 
enthusiastic  reception  of  the  French 
fleet.  Her  stay  at  Osborne  House  was 
considerably  lengthened  thereby;  and 
as  Her  Majesty  now  finds  the  climate 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  rather  depressing, 
pRwcE  AWBERT.  OP  AHHALT.  jj  ^^  ^^jj^  unfeigucd  plcasurc  that 

i8ii  by  the  House  of  Lords,  shutting  she  set  out  for  her  favorite  place  of 
out  from  the  succession  the  eldest  son,  residence,  Balmoral  Castle,  in  the 
who  was  bom  in  1786.  This  decision  Scotch  Highlands.  The  Court  still 
has  now  been  finally  upheld.  remained  at  Balmoral  at  the  close  of 

Evidence  is  again  found  to  the  ef-  the  quarter, 
feet  that  a  British  title  does  not  always  It  is  reported  that  Prince  George  of 
mean  a  legitimate  abundance  of  this  Wales,  second  son  of  the  Prince  of 
vrorld's  goods.  On  September  nth,  Wales,  is  to  be  promoted  from  com- 
Lord  Esmae  Stewart  Gordon,  brother  mand  of  the  gunboat  "  Thrush, "  to 
and  heir  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  that  of  H.  M.  ship  "Anson." 
wasdeclaredabankrupt,  as5ets$7,63o,  The  St.  Paul's  reredos  case  has  at 
unsecureddebts$8i,9oo.  The  Marquis  length  been  settled  in  favor  of  the 
of  Ailesbury,  a  man  of  many  titles,  is  Bishop  of  London,  The  case,  it  will  be 
also  in  financial  straits.  He  desires  remembered,  originated  about  three 
to  sell  his  estate,  the  historic  Saver-  years  ago.  Some  of  the  members 
snake  Forest,  feeling  that  he  is  too  tried  to  compel  the  Dean  to  remove  a 
poor  to  maintain  the  property.  Were  certain  bas-relief  in  the  new  reredos 
it  not  for  refusal  of  his  application  for  erected  in  the  cathedral.  The  case 
leave  to  sell,  he  would  lately  have  dis-  was  taken  to  court ;  but  the  Bishop  re- 
posed of  the  property  to  Lord  Iveagh  fused  to  let  it  be  tried,  and  his  decision 
for  $750,000.  The  judge  upheld  the  was  upheld  by  the  courts. 
claim  of  those  who  opposed  the  ap-  In  order  to  provide  room  for  new 
plication,  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  interments  and  monuments,  the  six 
would  benefit  only  the  usurers.  Royal   Commissioners    have   recom- 
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mended  a  chapel  be  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  refectory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey, 

The  Pnnce  of  Naples,  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Italy,  arrived  in  England  on 
July  22.  He  was  met  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Italian  Legate.  At 
Osborne  House,  the  following  week, 
the  Queen  bestowed  upon  him  the  Or- 
der of  the  Garter. 


the  mutiny  being  of  a  i 

the  men  having  obeyed  in 


The  failure  of  Eddington  &  Com- 
pany, iron  founders,  Glasgow,  was  re- 
ported early  in  August;  ^250,000  lia- 
bilities. 

The  English  Bank  of  the  River 
Plate  (Limited)  suspended  payment 
in  July,  in  consequence  of  failure  to 
receive  expected  assistance  in  the  late 
financial  crisis.  Liquidation  will  en- 
sue, on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  the  debts  of  the  bank  in  the 
Argentine  Republic, 

A  case  of  insubordination,  which 
might  have  arrived  at  serious  propor- 
tions if  prompt  action  had  not  been 
taken, occurred  in  July.  After  the  Ger- 
man Emperor's  departure,  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  thinking  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  rest,  refused  to  parade 
when  ordered.  Upon  threat  of  exile, 
however,  they  gave  in,  but  behaved 
sullenly.  The  matter  was  thoroughly 
investigated  by  the  war  officials;  but 


charac- 
ter, and  t'  " 
the  end,  the  affair  was  allowed  to  drop. 

As  far  back  as  1825,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  ta  consider  the 
practicability  of  connecting  Manches- 
ter with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal. 
The  scheme  was,  however,  supplant- 
ed by  the  incorporation  of  a  railroad 
company.  In  1857,  the  wishes  of  the 
people  became  a  realization,  when 
work  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal 
was  commenced.  This  great  artificial 
river,  it  is  expected,  will  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1893.  It  will  be 
thirty-five  miles  long,  extending  from 
the  Mersey  to  Manchester.  The  width 
at  the  bottom  is  100  feet;  and  the  min- 
imum depth,  at  low  water,  26  feet 
The  amount  of  excavation  will  aggre- 
gate nearly  50,000,000  cubic  yards,  and 
the  cost  will  be  about  _;^3,ooo,ooo. 

On  Tuesday,  July  7th,  the  Princess 
Louise,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  CTand- 
daughter  of  Queen  Victoria,and  Prince 
Aribert,  of  Anhalt,  were  married. 

On  September  2d,  Miss  Mary  Lin- 
coln, eldest  daughter  of  the  United 
States  Minister  at  London,  was  mar- 
ried, in  the  Brompton  Parish  Church, 
to  Mr.  Charles  B.  Isham,  of  Chicago, 
III. 

Dr.  Maclagan  was  enthroned  as  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  September  isth,  with 
great  pomp.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
with  several  military  detachments  and 
bands,  escorted  the  clerical  procession, 

A  banqueting  hall  has  been  added 
to  Osborne  House,  at  a  cost  of  £,\i,- 
000, 

Elaborate  new  buildings,  after  the 
design  of  Mr.  Aster  Webb,  are  to  be 
erected  at  South  Kensington  for  the 
national  collections. 

The  membership  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Earl  Granville,  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  Earl  of  Cadogan. 

Decision  was  given  m  the  famous 
Maybrick  case,  to  the  effect  that  since 
Mrs.  Maybrick  had  been  convicted  of 
murdering  her  husband,  she  could  not 
claim  his  insurance.  On  appeal,  how- 
ever, it  has  since  been  decided,  that 
conviction  by  the  Crown  is  not  proof 
for  the  insurance  company,  and  that 
the  latter  must  prove  the  crime  in  or- 
der to  withhold  the  money. 
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The  resignation  of  Captain  Shaw,  (see  page  245),  was  adjudged  insane^ 

for  thirty  years  Chief  of  the  London  and  has  been  confined  in  an  asylum^ 

Fire  Brigade,  causes  a  vacancy  which      ^^__.^.  .  .    ^         _ 

it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill.     To  him  EUROPEAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

is  due  the  credit  of  making  the  Brig-  Trades-Unionism  and  Socialism  at 

ade  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  present  divide  the  labor  world.     Of 

in  the  world.                 *  Socialism,  central  Europe  is  the  spe- 

On  August  loth,  the  seventh  annual  cial  stronghold ;  but,  ever  since  Em- 
session  of  the  International  Congress  peror  William  II.  abolished  the  anti- 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  was  Socialist  laws  associated  with  the  name: 
opened  in  St.  James's  Hall,  London,  of  Bismarck,  the  distinction  between 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Over  three  the  two  has  tended  to  disappear.  So- 
thousand  delegates  were  present  from  cialism  has  come  down  from  theoret- 
all  parts  of  the  world.  An  interesting  ical  and  Utopian  speculation,  and  has- 
discussion  on  Preventive  Medicine  made  common  cause  with  Trades-Un- 
took  place,  in  which  the  inefficiency  ionism  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
of  the  ordinary  quarantine  was  con-  politics. 

sidered.     The  Congress  will  hold  its  Early  in  July,  the  new  platform  of 

next  meeting  at  Buda-Pesth.  the  German  Socialists  was  published. 

The  new  Law  Courts  at  Birming-  The  introductory  clauses  are  some- 
ham,  were  opened  July  21st,  by  the  what  theoretical,  being  a  re-statement 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  of  well  known  Socialistic  principles ; 

The  investigation  of  the  murder  of  but,  following  them,  comes  a  formu- 
Emily  Adams,  has  unearthed  a  pecul-  lated  list  of  specific  demands,  as  fol- 
iar mystery.  John  A.  Lewis,  a  witness  lows  : 

at  the  inquest,  swore  that  Emily's  hus-  j.  The  ri^ht  of  direct  suffrage,  the  voting 
band  was  the  murderer.  Evidence,  to  be  done  in  secret,  for  all  subjects  of  the 
however,  shows  that  he  was  in  jail  at  Empire  of  both  sexes  over  twenty-one  years 
the  time;  and  Lewis  himself  has  now  ?^  ^g®'  introduction  of  the  proportional  suf- 
-^^^^  ^J^^^^r^A  «•,  4>^<.4>;*v^^«^r  ^«  *u^  f rage  system,  elections  to  take  place  on  Sun- 
been  arrested  on  testimony  of  the  days  o/holidays;  compensation  for  the  rep- 
keeper  of  the  public  house  where  the  resentatives  elected, 
woman  was  killed.  2.  Direct  participation  of  the  people  in  the 

Early  on  the  morning  of  August  7,  legislation  with  the  right  of  proposal  and. 

another  mysterious  crime,  reviving  d7ri>•1li^^rP™o'^nce?a^*d'^^l^i^^^ 
suspicions  of      Jack  the  Ripper,    was  ties;  annual  determination  of  the  amount  of 
committed  in  the  Whitechapel  district  taxes  to  be  raised;  right  of  the  people  to  re- 
in London,  the  victim  being  an  old  fuse  to  be  taxed, 
woman  3*  l^^cision  as  to  peace  and  war  by  the 

Edward  Pinter,  the  modem  alche-  ii^S^nfSon^^tribuna^^  ^^ibitratiSn!'''''  "" 
mist,  was  proven  guilty  of  attempting  4,  Repeal  of  all  laws  which  confine  or  sup- 
to  obtain  money  on  false  pretenses,  press  the  free  expression  of  individual  opin- 
and  was  sentenced  to  three  months*  ^^n;  the  right  of  union  or  assembly. 

imprisonment   His  sentence  was  light  „e^V„1,^'1r  °h'u*rl!hT^uSs  ^^^.^^ 

on  account  ot  his  ill-health  and  pre-  the  church  and  reUgious  denominations  to- 

vious  detention  for  three  months  in  be  considered  private  organizations, 

jail  6.  Secularization  of  the  schools,  obligatory 

One  of  the  most  horrible  instances  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  free  instruc- 

£          i.i-r   1    J             'i.                          J   J  tion,  free  school  books,  free mstruments,etc.. 

of  youthful  depravity  ever  recorded,  used  in  educational  institutions. 

recently  occurred  in  Liverpool.     Two  7.  Universal  military  training.    Militia  in 

boys,  aged  eight  and  nine  years,  delib-  the  place  of  standing  armies. 

erately  drowned   another   boy  eight  ^    Free  courts  and  free  legal  aid;  justice 

years  old,  in  order  to  secure  the  latter's  j^eople""''*^       ^  ^^^^             ^ 

clothing.     When  arraigned,  they  con-  9.  Free  medical  attendance  and  free  med- 

fessed  the  details  without  any  show  icines. 

of  feeling.  'o*  Proportional  taxation  of  incomes,  cap- 

The  American  named  ~  '""    ""    '"  "~"           """"                   '  " 

was  accused  of  attempting  

his  wife  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  in  Wales  other  politico-economic  measures  which  s 
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ject  the  interests  of  the  many  to  the  interests  land  6,  Denmark  3,  Norway  and  Swe- 

^^^®5®^-     ,    ^.       . ,,          , .       ,  den  3,  Italy  2,  Poland  5,  Roumania  5, 

For  the  protection  of  the  working  classes:  tt„„'i!^^„  /  „' j  c««^,,  J      o^i,^^^  a^ 

1.  An  elective  national  and  international  Hungary  2,  and  Spain  i  Three  An- 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  workmen  archist  delegates  were  almost  unani- 
upon  the  following  bases :  The  fixing  of  a  mously  refused  admission,  the  Con- 
normal  labor  day,  consisting,  at  the  most,  of  grress  thus  announcing  its  attitude  of 
eight  hours:  prohibition  of  manual  labor  for  Opposition  to  all  agitation  except  with- 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age;  pro-  y^F^^^^^y**  \^*"***s/*'*^^*^"^^^F»' ^^J-" 
hibition  of  night  work,  except  for  those  ^^  constitutional  limits.  1  he  British 
branches  of  industry  whose  nature,  either  delegates  were  few  in  number  owing 
from  technical  reasons  or  reasons  connected  to  the  date  of  the  assembly  having 
with  the  public  welfare  makes  such  work  ^^een  advanced  a  few  days,  on  very 
necessary;  an  uninterrupted  rest  of  at  least  u-x  *.•  j  i.  1  :*, 
thirty-six  hours  each  week  for  every  work-  short  notice,  and  perhaps,  also,  owing 
ingman.  to  the  well  known  attempts  that  were 

2.  Supervision  of  all  commercial  industries  being  made  to  bring  the  Congress  un- 
and  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  der  the  influence  of  Socialism  pure 

^MsS^tSttat^s^SlL^l^/,]^:  ^^r?}':    Of  the  700.000  English 

liament.  Trades- Unionists,  only  some  199,300. 

3.  Equality  of  agricultural  laborers  and  were  specially  represented.  The  in- 
servants  and  industrial  laborers;  abolition  of  fluence,  however,  of  the  English  dele- 
the  regulations  for  servants.  g^^^s  ^^s  sufficient  to  exert  an  im- 

4.  The  right  of  coalition.  ^_i.i.i.i  t.'u     a        1      *^ 

5.  Assumption  by  the  Government  of  the  portant  check  upon  the  development 

workmen's  insurance  societies,  with  proi)er  of  radical  tendencies. 

participation  of  the  workmen  in  their  admin-  The  idea  of  an  international  work- 

istration.  ingmen's  association  originated  some 

These  demands  are  more  rational  thirty  years  ago  during  the  great 
and  practical  than  previous  Socialis-  London  Exposition.  The  English 
tic  schemes.  No  assertion  is  made  of  Trades-Unionists  at  that  time  gave  a 
the  right  of  each  person  to  labor  and  reception  to  the  French  labor  dele- 
to  receive  according  to  his  needs.  La-  gates.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
bor  is  not  declared  to  be  the  source  of  1866  that  the  first  Congress  met  in 
all  wealth.  No  mention  is  made  of  Geneva,  attended  by  sixty  delegates. 
Lasalle's  scheme  of  wages,  or  of  co-  Next  year  a  larger  delegation  assem- 
operative  production  with  capital  by  bled  at  Lausaune,  when  the  Socialistic 
the  State.  Many  of  the  demands  are  demand  for  "  state  ownership  of  the 
common  to  those  who  do  not  call  means  of  transportation "  was  made, 
themselves  Socialists.  There  are,  how-  In  1868,  one  hundred  delegates  met 
ever,  some  influential  members  who  in  Brussels.  The  fourth  Congress  as- 
reject  the  work  of  the  Executive  Com-  sembled  in  Basle  in  1869.  For  many 
mittee;  so  that  the  above  program,  un-  years  after  that,  owing  to  the  dis- 
til action  is  taken  upon  it  at  the  gen-  turbed  state  of  Europe  consequent 
eral  assembly,  remains  provisional.  upon  the  Franco-Prussian  War,   no 

Perhaps  the  most  important  labor  important  Congress  could  be  held, 
gathering  ever  held,  assembled  in  The  movement,  however,  quietly  de- 
Brussels  on  Sunday,  August  16  last,  veloped,  especially  in  Germany,  where 
It  was  organized  by  the  Belgian  La-  Socialism  acquired  commanding  po- 
bor  Party,  who  seemed  bent  on  iden-  litical  strength.  Even  in  England,  in 
tifying  it,  and  all  who  attended  it,  what  is  known  as  the  "  New  Trades- 
with  the  most  extreme  principles  of  Unionism,"  there  is  a  considerable 
Socialism.  They  even  changed  its  infection  of  Socialism.  It  is  more 
name  from  the  "  International  Work-  marked  in  Belgium  ;  while  Holland, 
men's  Congress  '*  to  the  "  Internation-  Denmark,  and  Sweden  also  reflect  its 
al  Socialist  Workmen's  Congress."  influence.  In  Austria-Hungary  it  is 
Nearly  four  hundred  delegates  at-  carried  out  on  the  same  lines  as  in 
tended,  representing  every  country  in  Germany;  but  it  is  less  active  in  Italy, 
Europe,  except  Russia  and  Portugal.  Spain,  and  Portugal,  though  in  the 
America  had  6  delegates,  Belgium  188,  latter  countries  it  has  been  revolution- 
Germany  42,  France  60,  Austria  1 1,  ary  in  character.  Congresses  were 
Great  Britain  23,  Holland  9,  Switzer-  held  in  Paris  in  1886,  and  in  London. 
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in  1888,  in  which  the  English  Trades-  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.  P.,  belongs,  rep- 
Unions  participated.  It  was,  however,  resenting  moderate  views;  the  other, 
from  the  Congresses  held  in  Paris  in  known  as  the  New  Unionists,  includ- 
1889,  during  the  Universal  Exposition,  ing  the  extreme  and  Socialistic  wings, 
that  the  most  important  influences  A  resolution  in  favor  of  an  eight- 
now  operative  went  forth.  May  day  hour  day  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
was  appointed  for  universal  demon-  232  to  163,  demanding  that  the  Brit- 
strations  each  year  in  favor  of  the  ish  Government  take  part  in  an  inter- 
eight-hour  day.  Since  that  occasion,  national  conference  to  be  convoked 
strikes  of  great  magnitude  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  need- 
a  common  thing ;  and  the  labor  or-  ed  legislation.  Lengthy  discussion 
ganization,  in  addition  to  the  Trades-  took  place  as  to  whether  the  eight- 
Unionism  features  which  are  due  to  hour  law  should  be  optional  or  not 
English  influence,  has  taken  on  itself  It  was  finally  decided,  amid  great  en- 
a  more  pronounced  political  and  social  thusiasm,  that  it  should  be  enforced 
aspect.  in  all  trades  and  occupations  except 

A  wide  field  was  discussed  at  the  where  a  majority  of  the  organized 
late  Brussels  Congress :  Legislative  members  in  any  such  trade  protested 
protection  of  labor;  the  laws  concern-  by  ballot  against  it.  The  age-limit  at 
ing  combinations,  strikes,  and  boy  cot-  which  children  should  be  allowed  to 
ting;  the  position  and  duty  of  work-  work  in  factories,  was  raised  to  thir- 
menregardingmilitarism;  the  attitude  teen  years.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
•of  workmen's  organizations  toward  "seize  every  opportunity  to  select, 
the  Hebrew  question ;  universal  suf-  nominate,  and  return  labor  represent- 
frage  ;  the  emancipation  of  labor ;  a  atives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in- 
working-day  of  eight  hours,  and  other  dependent  of  party  politics  " 
social  problems.  But  perhaps  the  Another  important  movement  has 
most  significant  feature  of  the  session,  lately  been  started  in  England  for  a 
was  the  action  on  an  amendment  of-  federation  of  the  unions  of  skilled  and 
fered  by  Herr  Bebel,  providing  that  unskilled  workmen, 
•candidates  must  accept  the  full  Social-  The  European  strikes  of  the  quar- 
ist  program.  The  British  delegates  ter  have  not  effected  much.  The  great 
refused  to  class  themselves  as  Social-  Socialist  attempt  to  bringabout  strikes 
ists;  and,  through  their  influence,  the  in  all  the  trades  has  failed,  partly  ow- 
Congress  finally  passed  a  modified  ing  to  exhaustion  of  funds,  partly  to 
resolution  to  the  eif ect  that  workmen  internal  dissensions.  Every  one  of  the 
should  exercise  their  political  rights  thirty-one  strikes  organized  by  the 
to  secure  any  useful  reform-,  and  that  Strike  Committee  has  ended  in  defeat 
a  permanent  commission  should  be  of  the  labor  party,  and  the  Socialists 
organized  in  every  country  for  the  admit  their  failure.  They,  however, 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condi-  propose  to  renew  the  struggle  next 
tions  of  labor.  March.    The  horse-car  railroad  strike 

The  24th  session  of  the  English  at  Toulouse,  in  July,  assumed  threat- 
Trades-Union  Congress  was  held  at  ening  proportions,  but  ended  in  a  corn- 
Newcastle,  September  7  to  1 2.  At  promise.  The  shipbuilders'  strike  on 
the  first  gathering  in  Manchester,  in  the  Clyde  was  futile  because  of  dissen- 
1868,  thirty -four  delegates  assembled,  sions  between  the  labor  officials  and 
representing  118,000  workmen.  The  the  men  themselves.  Nomoreeffec- 
late  meeting  numbered  about  600  del-  tive  was  the  stevedore  strike  at  the 
egates,  representing  nearly  1,500,000.    Albert  Docks. 

This  Congress  is  the  defender  of  labor  The  efforts  of  the  French  Senate  in 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  ef-  behalf  of  the  laborer,  culminated  July 
fected  about  fifty  instances  of  reme-  17,  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  regulating 
dial  legislation.  Its  chief  work  is  per-  the  working  of  women  and  children 
formed  by  a  Parliamentary  Commit-  in  factories,  establishing  a  ten-hour 
tee  elected  at  the  annual  meetings,  day,  forbidding  night  duty,  and  pre- 
It  is  about  evenly  divided  into  two  scribing  one  day  in  seven  for  the  pur- 
•camps,  one,  to  which  the  President,    pose  of  rest. 
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THE  WORLD'S  HARVESTS.  000,000  bushels.     Italy,  too,  may  have 

a  small  surplus,  as  her  grain  reports. 
Gloomy  indeed  are  the  prospects  of  are  encouraging.  The  exportable  sur- 
the  masses  in  Europe  with  regard  to  plus  from  the  Danubian  region  is  es- 
a  food  supply  during  the  coming  win-  timated  at  40,000,000  to  50,000,000 
ter.  Already  in  some  of  the  Russian  bushels.  Australia  and  South  Amer- 
Provinces,  there  are  being  felt  the  ica  are  expected  to  supply  some  12,- 
worst  horrors  of  famine;  and  the  Im-  000,000  bushels.  Estimates  of  avail- 
perial  ukase,  issued  early  in  August,  able  surplus  range,  therefore,  from 
prohibiting  the  export  of  rye,  has  325,000,000  to  350,000,000  bushels, 
served  to  no  appreciable  extent  to  al-  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowest  esti- 
lay  the  inevitable  evils.  In  fact,  the  mate  of  the  British  deficiency  is  145,- 
year  1891  will  long  be  remembered  in  000,000  bushels;  that  of  France  ranges. 
Europe  as  a  year  of  dearth.  from  100,000,000  to  165,000,000  bush- 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  els;  that  of  Germany  is  put  at  35,000,- 
States  and  Canada,  Nature  has  been  000  to  111,000,000  bushels.  American 
most  lavish  with  her  bounty.  Wheat,  agents  in  Europe  reckon  the  Russian, 
com,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  deficiency  in  rye  at  200,000,000  to  280,- 
vegetables  are  more  abundant  than  000,000  bushels.  Altogether,  takings 
ever  before.  In  some  cases,  elevators  the  largest  estimates  of  production  at 
have  been  kept  running  on  Sundays,  home  and  abroad,  and  assuming  that 
and  the  railroads  have  proved  unequal  the  United  States  and  Canada  can  ex- 
to  the  carrying  demand.  But  not  only  port  2  25,000,000  bushels,  it  is  estimated 
in  her  crops,  has  America  been  blessed,  that  there  will  still  be  a  deficiency  in 
Her  mineral  productions  of  iron  and  the  world's  food  supply  of  200,000,00a 
tin  have  taken  enormous  strides,  so  bushels  of  wheat  and  rye.  Possibly 
that  the  former  now  exceeds  the  com-  it  may  be  much  larger.  When  we  also 
binedproductionof  England  and  Scot-  take  into  account  the  failure  of  the 
land.  Her  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  the  serious 
lead  mines  still  lead  the  world,  and  falling  off  in  the  same  crop  on  the  con- 
their  production  is  increasing  each  tinent,  untold  distress  seems  to  await 
year.  Her  export  trade  has  grown  the  masses  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
immensely,  reaching  almost  $15,000,-  To  meet  the  contingency,  enormous 
000  at  New  York  in  August;  while  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  have  been 
substantial  basis  of  her  credit  may  be  made  from  the  United  States  since 
seen  in  the  fact  that  over  $12,000,000  early  in  August.  In  a  single  month, 
worth  of  Government  bonds,  bearing  Europe  bought  almost  half  as  much 
two  per  cent  interest,  were  sold  in  wheat  as  during  the  entire  first  eight 
September.  Everything  told,  events  months  of  the  year  following  the  abun- 
seem  to  point  to  advanced  material  dant  harvest  and  low  prices  of  1890. 
prosperity  for  the  American  and  Ca-  Wheat  exports  for  August,  were  over 
nadian  producer.  A  good  harvest  gen-  four  times  the  average  of  late  years, 
erally  means  a  good  market,  though  These  facts  indicate  the  commanding 
the  possible  substitution  of  other  food  position  occupied  by  the  American 
products  for  grain  usually  prevents  producer.  We  have  yet,  however,  to 
an  exorbitant  increase  in  prices.  see  their  full  effect.     A  good  market, 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  though  perhaps  with  no  exorbitant 
of  the  probable  deficiency  in  the  coun-  prices — for  the  ability  of  Europe  to 
tries  of  Europe,  and  of  the  surplus  buy  is  a  ruling  factor  in  the  problem — 
available  for  export  from  other  coun-  may  be  confidently  expected  for  all 
tries ;  and,  in  all,  a  large  margin  for    the  food  there  is  to  sell. 

possible  error  must  be  allowed.    Of-       ^„^^«^i,„  w^^tt**,.  m.A-v^^T-n^^ 
fecial  calculations  of  the  United  States       EUROPEAN  MONEY  MATTERS. 

Agricultural   Department  place  the  Since  1877  the  coinage  of  silver  has 

availableexportat2io,ooo,ooobushels.  been    stopped  in    France,    Belgium, 

Similar  authority  reckons  the  Cana-  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Greece.     The 

dian  surplus  at    20,000,000  bushels,  metallic  stock,  in  the  first  three,  as 

India  is  expected  to  export  some  50,-  now  estimated,  is  as  follows: 
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Gold.                 Silver.  tized  silvcr  pieces  have  been  sold  in 

France....  3,800.000,000/.    3.400,000.000/.  America.     These  Russian  and  Rou- 

B^il^inm  •••     ^^'^'^         .^'^'^  manian  sales    have    had    important 

.Delfifium . . .      270,000,000          240.000,000  ,         .                     ^1         A          •             M 

*                 '              i         ^  beanng  upon  the   Amencan    silver 

In  Spain,  however,  silver  coinage  movement. 

:still  continues,  the  present  stock  ag-  At  the  end  of  the  present  quarter, 

gregating  about  600,000,000  francs;  extensive  shipments  of  gold  were  be- 

while  the  only  gold  stock  is  the  bank  ing  made  to  the  United  States  from 

reserve  of  about  150,000,000  francs.  Europe;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 

In  Holland,  little  gold  is  found  in  principal  banking  firms  that  in  spite 
circulation,  a  great  part  having  been  of  the  efforts  of  the  Banks  of  England 
withdrawn  during  the  last  year,  and  France  to  check  the  drain  by  rais- 
Counting  the  80,000,000  francs  in  the  ing  the  rate  of  discount,  these  ship- 
bank,  the  total  gold  stock  will  not  ex-  ments  would  continue.  The  enor- 
ceed  110,000,000  francs.  Silver  will  mous  exports  of  grain  and  provisions 
approach  240,000,000  francs.  from  America,  have  not  only  checked 

The  recent  transactions  of  the  Bank  the  late  outflow  of  money  from  this 
of  England  have  attracted  gold  from  country,  but  have  turned  it  in  the  op- 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg;  but  the  total  posite  direction. 

stock  cannot  much  exceed  the  107,-  ^..^^^^^^^  ^-.ck^^t^t^^^ 

•000,000  steriing,  with  the   21,000,000  EUROPEAN  DISASTERS. 

sterling  in  fractional  currency  held  at  Nothing  more  appalling  in  the  his- 

the  beginning  of  1890.  tory  of  European  disasters  has  ever 

The  monetary  system  of  Germany,  occurred,  than  the  floods,  which,  in  the 

inaugurated  on  a  gold  basis  in  187 1,  middle  of  September,  devastated  the 

is  the  most  remarkable  at  present.  South  of  Spain.     In  the  Province  of 

She  has  now  some  3,000,000,000  francs  Toledo,  over  2,000  persons  perished, 

in  gold;  while  the  thalers  still  in  cir-  The  town  of  Consuegra  was  almost 

culation  come  to  about  560,000,000  totally  destroyed,  1,500  perishing  there 

francs.     It  has  lately  been  announced  alone.    The  flood  came  so  suddenly 

that  no  change  is  contemplated.  that  hundreds  were  drowned  in  their 

The  basis  of  the  Austrian  system  is  beds.  The  total  damage,  which  it  will 
as  yet  silver;  but,  since  1879,  silver  take  years  to  repair,  is  estimated  at 
•coinage  has  been  stopped  on  account  $4,000,000.  In  many  districts,  towns 
•of  the  public.  The  output  of  the  mines  have  been  destroyed,  crops  swept 
is  regularly  turned  by  the  Govern-  away,stock  drowned,  and  railway  com- 
ment into  florins,  which,  as  the  people  munication  made  impossible.  Next 
will  not  use  them,  remain  in  the  bank  to  Consuegra,  Almeria,  capital  of  the 
as  reserve.  There  is,  however,  a  pow-  Province  of  the  same  name,  is  in  the 
erful  movement  on  foot  in  favor  of  worst  distress. 

suspending '  the  coinage  of  Austrian  It  is  difficult  to  distribute  relief  over 

silver  florins,  which  would  throw  some  the  enormous  area  affected,  but  much 

14,000,000    francs   upon   the  market  has  already  been  done.     A  national 

each  year.     The  total  amount  in  the  relief  fund  was  at  once  started,  to 

country    is    now    about    330,000,000  which  Queen  Christina  gave  $10,000, 

francs.     There  is  also  a  stock  of  some  subsequently  adding    $20,000   more. 

135*000,000  francs  in  gold.  The  Bank  of  Spain  subscribed  $6,000. 

The  Russian  stock  of  gold,  now  ag-  The  German   Emperor,  in   an  auto- 

gregating  about  1,120,000,000  francs,  graph  letter  to  the  Queen,  also  offered 

is  continually  being  increased  by  all  a  large  contribution.     The  Duchess 

possible  means.     On  the  other  hand,  of  Montpensier  gave  $3,000  ;  and  the 

silver  is  being  discarded,  some  25,000,-  French    Government   also   will   sub- 

000  francs  being  thrown  on  the  mar-  scribe.      In   Madrid,   the  journalists 

ket  within  a  year.     Only  about  1 7,000,-  made  personal  collections  from  house 

000  francs  in  silver  is  still  held.  to  house.     The  greatest  credit  is  due 

Roumania  has  lately  passed  from  to  the  troops,  monks,  and  workmen, 

the  double  to  the  single  gold  standard,  who  have  labored  like  slaves  to  recover 

tSome  25,000,000  francs  in   demone-  and  bury  the  dead  and  the  cattle,  to 
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■clear  away  the  debris,  and  to  check  An  explosion  in  the  Farchies-La- 

pillage  and  the  spread  of  sickness.  ManchecoIIiery,nearCharleroi,inBeI- 

A  furious  gale  visited  the  coast  of  gium,  September  19,  caused  the  death 
Northumberland,  England,  Septem-  of  nearly  thirty  miners. 
ber  2 1 ;  and  several  ships  were  wrecked  Eighteen  soldiers  engaged  in  build- 
in  the  vicinity  of  Ber  wick- on -Tweed,  ing  a  pontoon  bridge  across  the  River 
In  the  Highlands,  much  damage  was  Aar,  in  Switzerland,  were  drowned, 
done  to  the  corn,  turnip,  and  potato  July  5,  through  the  capsizing  of  the 
■crops.  structure  on  which  they  were  at  work, 

A  terrible  railroad  disaster  occurred  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  African  ex- 
near  the  French  town  of  St.  Mand£  plorer,  met  with  a  painful  accident 
,-on  thenightof  July  26.  Three  excur-  while  mountain  climbing  in  Switzer- 
sion  carnages,  filled  with  passengers,  land,  July  25.  He  slipped  and  frac- 
were  telescoped    by    the  engine   of  tured  his  left  thigh  bone. 

■  another  excursion  train.  At  the  same  On  August  17,  the  festivities  attend- 
time,  the  gas  reservoir  on  the  dam-  ing  the  celebration  of  the  700th  anni' 
aged  train  exploded,  setting  fire  to  the  versary  of  the  founding  of  the  City  oi 
wreckage  ;  and  many  of  the  wounded  Berne,  were  checked  by  a  railroad  ac- 
were  slowly  burned  to  death.  Fifty  cidentontheJura-Simplon  line.  Four- 
were  killed  outright,  or  died  from  the  teen  persons  were  killed,  and  twenty- 

-effects  of  their  injuries.  three  seriously  injured.      The   Paris 

A  tornado  did  damage  to  the  extent  express  dashed   into   the  rear  of  a 

of    $250,000,    throughout   the   lower  special  train  filled  with  excursionists, 

Rhine  district  in  Prussia,  July  t.    Fif-  completely  wrecking  it, 

ty  houses  in  Crefeld  were  destroyed,  On  August  21,  another  fatal  disaster 

■  and  many  persons  fatally  injured.  was  added  to  the  long  list  associated 

In  Austria,  the  village  of  Koliman  with   the    name    of    Mont    Blanc,    by 

was  half  swept  away  by  a  cloudburst,  which  M.  Rothe,  a  visitor  from  the 

August  17,  about  forty  persons  being  Grand    Duchy    of    Brunswick,    and 

drowned.    Early  in  September,  aland-  Michel   Simond,  a  guide,   lost   their 

-slide  threatened  extensive  damage  in  lives.     While  rounding  the   head  of 

the  valley  of  the  Drave  ;  but,  by  the  the  great    crevasse    near    the   Petit 

blastingof  the  rocks,  which  had  fallen  Plateau,  an  avalanche  of  ice  severed 

and  blocked  the  river's  course,  the  the  rope  which  bound  the  unfortunate 

channel wasre-opened,andthedanger  men  to  their  companions,  and  dashed 

averted.  them  to  pieces.    ^ 
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GERMANY.  ^^^'^   ^^  ^^^  subjects.     No  ruler   has 

ever  done  more  to  disappoint  foreign 
Following  the  Emperor's  visit  to  popular  expectation,  and  possibly  for- 
the  Netherlands,  came  his  important  eign  hopes.  Instead  of  the  hot-headed 
trip  to  England,  the  details  of  which  firebrand,  inspired  with  implacable 
we  have  already  described.  He  was  hatred  of  England,  which,  as  Prince, 
received  not  only  with  stately  cere-  he  had  ignorantly  been  misjudged 
mony,  as  became  the  monarch,  but  abroad  to  be,  whose  accession  was  to 
with  spontaneous  fervency  of  popular    be  the  signal  for  a  continental  war — 

William  II.  has  de- 
veloped into  a  great 
personality,  of  mar-  . 
velous  energy  and 
remarkable  execu- 
tive ability,  earnest 
in  his  efiEorts  to  know 
and  to  do  what  i& 


of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. 

During  the  year 
and  a  quarter  which  ' 
has  gone  by  since 
Bismarck's  f^l,  some 
remarkable  changes 
have  occurred  in  the 
trend  of  public  pol- 
icy and  opinion.  Ev- 
ery Minister  of  the 
old  school  has  re- 
signed, and  the  Em- 
pire is  much  quieter. 
There  are  fewer 
threats  of  catastro- 
phe on  slight  provo- 
cation, than  during 
the  days  when  Ger- 
man policy  was  iden- 
tical with  the  will  of 
the  Iron  Chancellor, 
The  Kaiser  seems  to 
be  actuated  by  the 
old  Hohenzollern 
ideal  of  a  King  as  not 
only  the  master,  but 
also  the  father  and 
welcome,  as  became  the  man.  In  spite  protector  of  his  people, 
of  the  well  known  jealousy  between  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  meas- 
the  two  countries,  which  had  often  ures  directly  due  to  the  initiative  of 
found  expression,  regarding  trade  and  the  Emperor,  is  the  proposed  new 
colonial  policy,  the  young  ruler  has  liquor  law.  It  does  not  interfere  at 
succeeded  in  winning  the  English  all  with  the  beer  and  wine  trade,  but 
heart  and  sympathy;  and  this  by  the  aims  at  checking  the  growing  evils  of 
brilliant  manner  of  his  rule  since  his  intemperance  due  to  the  enormous 
accession,  and  by  his  earnest,  if  not  consumption  of  brandy  and  other  dis- 
always  effective,  efforts  toward  all  tilled  spirits.  In  addition  to  the  enor- 
practicable  amelioration  of  the  condi-    mous  quantities  of  beer  and  wine, 
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there  were  consumed  for  drinking  on  the  part  of  the  forces.  Emperor 
purposes  last  year  in  Germany,  217,-  William  attended,  and  personally  com- 
882,800  litres  of  pure  alcohol  (i  litre  manded  the  attack  of  the  Fourth  and 
—a  little  less  than  a  quart).  Leaving  Eleventh  Army  Corps  upon  the  enemy 
out  the  women  and  children  as  non-  underGeneralWittich,  with  which  the 
drinkers,  and  noting  that  brandy  and  manceuvres  ended.  Though  able 
whiskey  contain  about  40  per  cent  of  freely  to  use  his  limb,  the  knee-cap  of 
purealcohol,theconsumptionlastyear  which  had  been  dislocated  by  his  fall 
amounted  to  about  39  litres  a  head.        on  the  deck  of  the  "  HohenzoUern  " 

The  present  bill,  modeled  after  one  while  on  the  trip  to  Norway,  the  Em- 
introduced  in  the  Reichstag  in  1881,  peror,  on  the  advice  of  his  surgeons, 
but  dropped  in  Committee,  is  meeting 
with  most  violent  opposition.  Prince 
Bismarck  has  publicly  declared  that 
he  will  lead  the  attack  upon  it  in  the 
Reichstag ;  and  it  is  stated  that,  out- 
side of  the  leading  Ministerialists,  the 
bill  has  few  supporters. 

The  measure  provides  that  retail 
liquor -dealers  must  supply  food  be- 
sides spirits ;  they  are  forbidden  to 
sell  liquor  to  persons  under  sixteen 
years  of  age;  must  not  serve  a  drunken 
person,  or  one  who  is  known  to  be  a 
confirmed  drunkard ;  must  see  that 
drunken  persons  are  guarded  to  their 
homes,  or  protected  by  the  police,  and 
mustnotsupplyliquoron credit.  The  - 
most  drastic  clauses  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide for  the  forcible  committal  of  con- 
firmed inebriates  to  an  asylum,  for 
the  keeping  of  public  houses  closed 
until  8  A.  M.,  and  for  fixing  the  mini- 
mum quantity  of  spirits  to  be  sold  at 
half  a  litre. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  objection  is 
based  on  the  clauses  of  the  measure 
which  confer  much  power  upon  the 
police.  These  latter  are  under  orders 
of  the  Crown  alone;  and  Parliament  is 

averse   to  increasing    the    arbitrary  eupbkss  victoria,  of  oermany. 

powersof  anagencybeyonditscontrol,    had  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution 
particularly  when  those  powers  can    against  further  injury, 
be  iised  for  political  purposes.  Field  Marshal  Count  Leonard  von 

On  August  10,  the  twentieth  anni-  Blumenthal, a  distinguished  strategist, 
versary  of  the  restoration  of  the  Ger-  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the  Prus- 
man  Empire,  representatives  of  the  sian  Army,  has  resigned  command  of 
Universities  and  Schools  of  Technol-  the  Fourth  Army  Inspection  District, 
ogy,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  waited  including  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria, 
upon  Prince  Bismarck  at  Obere  Saline,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Prince 
where  for  years  he  has  spent  a  por-  Leopold  of  Bavaria.  The  incident  is 
tion  of  each  summer,  and  presented  taken  as  evidence  of  the  Emperor's 
him  with  a  massive  silver  loving-cup  wish  to  please  the  South  German  Con- 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  as  a  mark  federation,  a  wish  clearly  shown  in  his 
of  homage  for  his  eminent  services.       attendance  at  the  Bavarian  army  ma- 

The  September  army  manosuvres,  nceuvres,  in  the  character  not  of  Em- 
which  were  concluded  on  the  19th  of  peror  in  command,  but  of  visitor  and 
the  month,  revealed  great  efficiency    spectator. 
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THE  HOLY  COAT  AT  TREVES. 


When  the  terrible  railway  accident 
occurred  at  Moenchenstein,  in  Switz- 
erland, June  14  (see  p.  258),  the  Ger- 
man Government  permitted  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  passport 
regulations,  to  enable  friends  to  seek 
for  or  attend  to  the  victims.  At  the 
same  time,  M.  Ribot,  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  was  informed 
of  the  intention  of  the  German  author- 
ities to  make  the  relaxation  perma- 
nent. This  has  finally  been  done  by 
an  Imperial  decree,  published  Septem- 
ber 2 1 ,  providing  that  after  September, 
passports  forentering  Alsace-Lorraine 
will  be  rec^uired  only  from  military 
men  on  active  service,  ex-officers  and 
pupils  of  foreign  military  schools,  and 
men  who  lost  their  German  national- 
ity before  performing  their  military 
service.  In  their  cases  a  "  visa  "  will 
be  required,  but  will  be  given  gratis. 
Foreigners  remaining  in  the  territory 
over  twenty-four  hours  must  inform 
the  police,  on  penalty  of  expulsion. 

This  decree  will  benefit  not  only 
the  French,  but  also  American  travel- 
ers, who  were  frequently  annoyed  by 
inconvenient  delays.  The  passport 
system  had  existed  since  the  annexa- 
tion of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  187 1.  In 
spite  of  repeated  protests  from  the 
annexed  districts  and  from  France, 
the  German  Government  had,  up  to 
the  time  of  the  recent  decree,  held 
firmly  to  Von  Moltke's  idea  that  "Ger- 
many would  be  compelled  to  mount 
guard  for  fifty  years"  in  the  old  French 

Provinces.  After  the  refusal  of  the 
'rench  artists  to  exhibit  their  pictures 
at  the  late  Berlin  Exposition,  the  sys- 
tem had  been  enforced  more  rigorous- 
ly than  ever;  and  the  present  altered 
attitude  of  Germany  is  regarded  as  a 

graceful  compliment  to  the  French 
overnment  for  their  late  action  in 
rendering  possible  the  production  of 
"  Lohengrin  "  at  the  Paris  Opera. 

The  proposed  fortifications  of  the 
Island  of  Heligoland  were  begun  in 
July,  under  supervision  of  the  officer 
who  had  charge  of  the  fortifications 
of  Metz. 

The  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin  has 
lately  lost  $295,000  through  forgeries 
by  one  of  its  clerks. 

The  gloomy  harvest  prospects  for 
the  present  year,  have  served  to  in- 


crease popular  dissatisfaction  with  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  refusing 
to  abolish  or  reduce  the  duties  on 
grain. 

A  remarkable  measure  has  recently 
been  enacted  by  the* Prussian  Land- 
tag, providing  that  damage  done  by 
game  to  the  crops  of  agriculturists, 
shall  be  paid,  not  by  the  owners  of 
the  game,  who  generally  belong  to 
the  territorial  nobility,  but  by  the 
other  agriculturists  whose  crops  have 
not  been  injured. 

PROF.  KOCH'S  DISCOVERY. 

Investigations  have  shown  that  tu- 
berculin, which  Professor  Koch  had 
thought  to  be  innocuous  when  de- 
prived of  all  impurities,  is  really  a 
cause  of  the  dangerous  reaction  which 
he  regarded  as  a  necessity  of  the  di- 
agnosis to  remedial  success. 

Dr.  Thamm,  of  Dusseldorf,  reports 
a  cure  in  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
tuberculosis  under  his  treatment  by 
the  Koch  system,  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  45  per  cent  of  the  other  cases. 

Doctors  Jacobi  and  Page,  of  New 
York,  at  the  Tuberculosis  Congress 
in  Paris,  July  29,  were  made  honorary 
Presidents  for  America. 

THE  HOLY  COAT  AT  TREVES. 

Fully  two  million  people,  during  the 
six  weeks  between  August  20th  and 
October  4th,  wended  their  way  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe  toward 
Treves,  the  most  ancient  city  of  the 
German  Empire.  There,  in  the  old 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Helena, 
was  exhibited,  for  the  veneration  of 
the  faithful,  the  seamless  robe  be- 
lieved to  be  the  identical  garment 
worn  by  Our  Savior  on  the  day  of  his 
crucifixion,  and  for  which  the  Roman 
soldiers  cast  lots  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  This  Holy  Coat  is  a  tunic,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  linen — though 
this  cannot  be  exactly  determined  on 
account  of  its  great  age — about  five 
feet  long,  narrow  at  the  shoulders,  but 
wider  toward  the  knees.  For  preser- 
vation, it  was  inclosed,  probably  some 
time  in  the  seventh  century,  in  an 
outer  casing  of  purple  and  gold  cloth. 
The  relic  has  an  undisputed  history 
dating  back  eight  hundred  years,  dur- 
ing which  it  has  lain  in  the  ancient 
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Cathedral,  generally  sealed  up  in  an  tions  of  the   Bonapar lists,   and   the 

altar.     Attempts  have,  however,  been  propaganda  of  the  Boulangists,  have 

made  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  proofs  only  served  to  emphasize  the  general 

of  its  authenticity  prior  to  the  twelfth  solidity  and  serious  character  of  the 

century.     It  is  nevertheless  said  to  existing  order  of  things, 

have  been  presented  to  the  Church  at  Indirectly  or  directly,  France  feels 

Treves  by  the  Empress  St,  Helena,  that  she  owes  most  of  her  present  ad- 

who  was  the  mother  of  the  Christian  vantages  to  the  Revolution;  and  it  is 

Emperor  Constantine,  and  who  dis-  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  com- 

covered  the  true  cross  in  the  fourth  memoration  of  the  Fall  of  the  Bastille 

century.  (July  14, 1789)  was  this  year  celebra- 

The  late  exhibition  was  the  fourth  ted  with  even  greater  enthusiasm  than 

of  which  we  have  record.  In  1521,  usual.  Instead  of  the  wretched  rural 
the  relic  was  displayed  with  solemn 
pomp.  la  1810,  some  227,000  pilgrims 
came  to  see  it;  while,  at  the  third  ex- 
hibition in  1844,  the  number  reached 
1,100,000.  Napoleon  forbade  the 
working  of  miracles  at  the  exhibition 
in  1810;  and,  strangely  enough,  there 
are  no  reports  of  any  having  been  per- 
formed. In  1844,  some  eighteen  mir- 
aculous cures  were  reported,  con- 
firmed by  the  statements  of  Bishop 
Arnoldi  and  a  Prussian  medical  offi- 
tnal.  The  relic  is  still  believed  to  pos- 
sess miraculous  powers;  and  many  in- 
-stances  are  reported  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  present  year,  including  the 
curing  of  the  withered  arm  of  an  ab- 
bess, the  restoration  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  the  curing  of  cripples. 

Churches  in  Argenteuil  in  France,  oeneral  boulamoer. 
in  Rome,  Venice,  and  Moscow,  also  population  of  1789,  the boneandsinew 
claim  to  possess  garments  worn  by  of  the  country  is  now  composed  of  a. 
Christ.  The  Argenteuil  garment,  vigorous  and  independent  peasantry. 
which  is  said  to  be  of  camel's  or  goat's  The  working  classes  are  free,  with 
hair,  is  believed  to  have  been  made  recognized  rights  of  which  they  can- 
by  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  her  Son  not  be  arbitrarily  deprived.  The  na- 
Tvhile  he  was  yet  a  child.  tion,  also,  is  self-governing,  and  feels 
CD  A  MfB  herself  the  main  arbiter  of  her  destiny. 
FRANCE.  Byt  jjQt  only  has  the  stable  character 

The  31st  of  August  last  was  the  of  the  present  Government  won  con- 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  found-  fidence  at  home ;  it  has  commanded 
ing  of  the  Third  French  Republic,  respect  abroad.  Witness  the  Cron- 
Since  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  in  stadt  and  Portsmouth  naval  festivities, 
1793,  no  form  of  Government  has  had  Witnessalso  the  recent  decision  of  His 
a  longer  lease  of  life  in  France,  and  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  to  support 
none  has  done  more  to  deserve  public  the  Republic.  Perhaps  no  greater 
confidence.  No  such  continued  peace  blow  to  the  hopesof  the  Royalists  has 
"has  been  enjoyed  since  the  old  days  recently  been  given,  than  this  new  and 
of  the  Revolution  were  ended.  The  remarkable  departure  in  the  intema- 
leadingFrench  statesmen  have, of  late  tional  policy  of  the  Holy  See.  It  is 
years,  been  characterizedby  a  patriot-  in  the  Republic,  that  the  Vatican  sees 
ism  unclouded  by  personal  ambition  the  only  hopes  for  a  restoration  of 
or  abject  subserviency  to  party  inter-  France  to  union,  and  to  religious  and 
ests;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  in-  political  pacification. 
trigues  of  the  Royalists,  the  machina-  During  the  twenty-one  years  of  the 
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life  of  the  present  Republic,  no  at-  end,  following  the  utter  failure  of  his 
tempt  upon  the  life  of  a  French  Pres-  cause,  shows  that  with  the  lapse  of 
ident  has  been  made,  except  in  the  time,  France  is  less  and  less  exposed  to 
case  of  M.  Carnot,  the  present  Chief  danger  from  agitation  and  intrigue. 
Magistrate.  Neither  M.  Thiers,  M.  Ever  since  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
McMahon,  nor  M.  Gr^vy,  in  spite  of  Lorraine,  the  French  people  have 
their  suppression  of  the  Commune  in-  steadily  kept  before  them  one  object 
surrection,  had  been  made  a  target  of  — the  organization  of  the  Army,  at 
assassins;  but,  on  July  13  last,  while  whatever  cost,  upon  a  basis  adequate 
attending  the  opening  of  a  new  Paris  to  restore  their  lost  prestige.  The  re- 
thoroughfare,  the  Avenue  de  la  R6-  sultof  the  September  manoeuvres  was, 
publique,  M.  Carnot  was  fired  at.  The  therefore,  an  unfeigned  delight.  They 
would-be  assassin,  who  was  promptly  consisted  of  three  series,  under  the 
arrested  and  narrowly  escaped  de-  supreme  command  of  General  Saus- 
struction  at  the  hands  of  the  infuri-  sier,  commencing  on  the  3d  of  the 
ated  crowd,  proved  to  be  a  madman  month,  and  ending  with  a  grand  re- 
lately  released  from  an  asylum.  Very  view  of  1 10,000  men  before  President 
few  attempts  at  so-called  political  mur-  Carnot  at  Vitry-le-Frangois,  on  the 
der  have  been  recorded  since  the  pres-  17th.  The  final  movement  was  a  su- 
ent  Republic  was  established,  the  perb  charge  of  14,000  cavalry.  All 
principal  being  the  cases  of  Ministers  branches  of  the  service  displayed  great 
J  ules  Ferry,  De  Freycinet,  and  M.  efficiency.  In  addition  to  some  radi- 
Constans.  M.  Ferry's  assailant  was  cal  changes  in  organization,  the  prin- 
a  maniac;  and  the  man  who  fired  at  cipal  changes  in  the  Army  have  been 
M.  de  Freycinet  purposely  aimed  too  the  introduction  of  the  Lebel  rifle, 
high,  his  only  object  being  to  call  with  email  calibre  and  great  power, 
public  attention  to  an  alleged  claim  and  the  introduction  of  smokeless 
upon  the  Government    The  attempt  powder. 

upon  the  life  of  M.  Constans,  Minister  A  crisis  almost  occurred  in  the 
of  the  Interior,  occurred  July  25  last.  Chamber  of  Deputies  July  16.  M. 
The  Minister  found  a  book  upon  his  Laur,  a  Boulangist,  askea  the  Govern- 
desk,  accompanied  by  a  letter  which  ment  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
he  thought  to  be  in  the  handwriting  the  Alsace-Lorraine  passport  regula- 
of  his  niece.  He  sent  both  to  his  wife,  tions  had  been  enforced.  In  spite  of 
Suspicions  being  aroused,  the  package  the  declaration  of  M.  Ribot,  Foreign 
was  turned  over  to  the  police;  and  it  Minister,  that  nothing  warranting  an 
was  found  that  the  interior  of  the  explanation  had  occurred,  the  Cham- 
book  had  been  hollowed  out,  and  the  ber  decided,  by  a  vote  of  288  to  203,  to 
cavity  filled  with  a  powerful  explosive,  discuss  the  matter.  M.  Ribot  opened 
fulminate  of  mercury.  M.  Etienne,  the  discussion  by  saying  that  the  Gov- 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Of-  emment  had  not  received  any  com- 
fice,  and  M.  Treille,  Director  of  the  plaints  from  commercial  houses  as  to 
Colonial  Health  Department,  received  the  alleged  restrictions  upon  their 
similar  packages.  commercial  travelers,  but  that  France 
The  greatest  sensation  of  the  quar-  was  prepared  to  stand  up  for  her  rights 
ter  in  France,  has  been  the  dramatic  where  necessary.  The  debate  was  en- 
ending  of  the  career  of  General  Bou-  livened  by  many  personalities  and 
langer.  At  about  noon  on  Septem-  much  confusion.  M.  Ribot  finally 
ber  30,  he  committed  suicide  by  shoot-  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence,  which 
ing  himself  beside  the  grave  of  his  was  passed  by  319  to  108.  Another 
mistress,  Mme.  de  Bonnemain.  Upon  scene  took  place  July  18,  when  the 
this  woman's  bounty  he  had  subsisted  Chamber  rejected  the  proposal  of  M. 
for  more  than  two  years ;  and  her  de  Freycinet,  President  01  the  Coun- 
death,  some  two-and-a-half  months  cil,andMinisterof  War,  to  grant  $120,- 
ago,  as  the  General  stated  in  his  polit-  000  to  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  The 
ical  testament,  was  more  than  he  could  session  was  suspended  ;  and,  at  the 
bear.  It  rendered  all  further  work  on  Cabinet  Council  called  to  discuss  the 
his  part  impossible.     His  wretched  situation,  M.  de  Freycinet  consented 
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to  retain  his  portfolio,  only  on  the  ur-  of  fifteen  armed  men  attempted  to 
gent  request  of  his  colleagues,  surprise  the  guards  and  force  their 
No  bettfer  evidence  of  the  friendly  way  into  the  barracks.  The  sentries, 
entente  between  France  and  Russia  however,  stood  their  ground;  and  a 
could  be  found,  than  in  the  cordial  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  a  number 
greeting  extended  to  the  Russian  on  both  sides  were  wounded.  The 
Grand  Duke  Alexis  at  Paris,  August  troops  were  quickly  summoned  to 
II,  He  disappointed  many  by  arriv-  arms;  and  the  attacking  party,  find- 
ing at  an  unexpected  time ;  but  was  ing  themselves  surrounded,  submit- 
recognized,  and,  during  his  short  stay,  ted  to  arrest. 

was  made  It  was  reported  that  the  outbreak 

the  subject  was  merely  one  incident  of  a  broadly 

of  enthusi-  laid  plan  of  the  Republican   party, 

astic  dem-  which   embraced   also    uprisings   in 

onstrations.  Carthagena,  Bilbao,  and  other  towns. 

Census  re-  Barcelona  is,  however,  the  headquar- 

turns  show  ters  of  Socialism  rather  than  of  Re- 

a  popula-  publicanism  in  Spain;  and  it  is  a  sig- 

'                                            tion  of  38,-  nificant  fact  that  tfle  best  known  of 

095,150  in  the  Spanish  Radicals,  SeSor  Zorilla, 

France,  a  has  disapproved  of  the  attempt,  as  has 

gain  of  only  also  SeSor  Castelar,  the  chief  of  the 

208,584  in  moderateRepublicans;anditappears, 

„.,«■  -  ,.I._T,  r,,,^,  .,-,,.     five  years,  from  the  subsequent  arrest  of  a  well 

RUSS[AZf  GRAND  DUKB  ALE3CJ9.        — -,''                 ^,  ,                       ^..                                        , 

The  great  known  heavy  operator  m  government 

citieshavegrownat  the  expense  of  the  securities,  that  the  affair  was  simply 

rural  districts.  Paris  hasovera, 500,000  a  novel  and  desperate  scheme  to  orig- 

inhabitants.     Atthebeginningof  this  inate  startling  rumors,  and   thus  to 

century,  there  were  27,000,000   peo-  enable  speculators  to  take  advantage 

pie  in   France,  against  16,000,000  in  of  the  sudden  decline  in  prices  upon 

England.  the  Bourse. 

In  return  for  the  Portsmouth  festivi-  In  July,  the  Bank  of  Spain  negotia- 

ties,  the  British  Mediterranean  Squad-  ted  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  with   the 

ron,  putting  in  at  Villefranche  August  Banque  de  Paris  and  the  Rothschilds, 

1 8,  was  received  with  much  pomp  and  giving  treasury  bonds  as  security. 

ceremony.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Queen 

The  vintage  this  year  in  the  wine  RegentChristina,  who  has  lately  been 

districts  is  not  up  to  the  average.  The  staying  at  San  Sebastian  with  the  lit- 

large  companies  have  tried  to  acquire  tie  King  Alfonso  XIII.,  all  the  casinos 

andunite  the  small  vineyards,  in  order  at  the    northern    Spanish    watering 

to  localize  and  stamp  out  phylloxera;  places  have  been  ordered  closed.  This 

but  the  small  owners,  under  the  lead  action  has  enraged  many  Spaniards 

of  Lamare,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  are  op-  of  all  ranks. 

posed  to  the  project,  which,  theyfear,  Dno-rnr-Ai 

will  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  PORTUGAL. 

mere  factory  hands.  Monetary  affairs  are  still  in  a  rather 

An  Englishman  named  Wells  has  critical  condition.     At  the  beginning 

attracted  great  attention  by  his  lucky  of  the  quarter,  the  premium  on  the 

play  at  Monte  Carlo.     Atthegameof  pound  sterling  was  300  reis.  Thecoin- 

roulette,  he  won  ;^2o,ooo,  subsequent-  age  of  silver  and  the  issue  of  small 

ly  winning  _;£i4,ooo  more.  notes  have  caused  a  slight  improve- 
ment; but  there  is  very  little  gold  or 

SPAIN.  silver  in  circulation,  the  latter  repla- 

The   great  manufacturing  city  of  cingsovereignsinremittancestoEng- 

Earcelona,  on  the  night  of  August  2,  land.     Much  is  hoped  for  from  the 

wasthe  scene  of  a  futile  insurrection-  good  wheat  and  maize  crops,  and  par- 

ary    attempt.      While    the    garrison  ticularly  from  the  excellent  vintage  of 

troops  were  in  their  barracks,  a  band  the  present  year. 
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ITALY  Theprovincial  debts  of  Italy  amount 

to  82,980,500,000,  or  about  $100  for 
Toward  the  end  of  July,  while  Vic-    each  inhabitant.     In  addition,  the  na- 
tor  Emmanuel,  Prince  of  Naples  and    tional  debt,  excluding   the  treasury 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy,  was  in    debts,loansanddi5counts,andthepos- 
England  on  an  unofficial  visit,  Queen    tal  savings  accounts,  amounts  to  near- 
Victoria  conferred  upon  him  the  Or-    ly  $3,043,576,400.     Reforms  of  great 
der  of  the  Garter.     He  was  amiably    scope  and  importance  in  the  way  of 
received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lou-    economy  have  been  proposed  by  the 
don  and  the  city  magnates,  and  by  the    Council  of  Ministers;  but,  in  spite  of 
dons  at  Oxford;  but  all  without  cere-    the  economies  practiced  during  the 
mony  or  pageantry.     The  genuine  re-    last  fiscal  year,  the  funded  debt  in- 
creased $39,405,317.     The  annual  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  amotmts 
to  $83,585,911. 

A  monument  was  unveiled  in  Rome, 
August  a,  in  honor  of  Goffredo  Ma- 
meh,  the  young  poet- patriot  who 
formed  such  a  romantic  figure,  and 
laid  down  his  life,  in  the  Italian  Revo- 
lution of  forty-two  years  ago.  His 
"  Hymn  to  Liberty "  stands  equally 
high  in  popular  favor  with  the  cele- 
brated Ganbaldian  anthem. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Seldom  has  the  Hungarian  House 
of  Parliament  witnessed  such  turbu- 
lent scenes  as  those  enacted  July  10 
last.  During  a  debate  on  the  internal 
policy  of  the  Government,  M.  Polonyi 
and  M.  Vecsey,  prominent  Opposition 
VICTOR  EMMANUEL.  PRINCE  OF  NAPLES  Mombcrs,  bitterly  attacked  the  news- 

paper organs  of  the  Administration, 
spect  shown  him  is  evidence  of  Eng-  accusing  their  editors,  notably  M.  Gaz- 
land's  friendliness  toward  the  King-  ary,  of  having  demanded  public  re- 
dom  of  Italy.  ward  as  the  price  of  their  support  of 

Contrary  to  the  wishes  and  aspira-  the  Ministry.  Amid  the  tumult  that 
tions  of  the  French  Monarchists,  the  followed.  Count  Szapary,  President 
VaticanhasdecidedtoapplyinFrance  of  the  Ministiy,  abruptly  suspended 
Cardinal  Lavigerie's  policy  of  adher-  the  session.  In  about  an  hour,  the 
ing  to  the  Republican  form  of  govern-  Members  again  assembled,  when  sim- 
ment,  seeing  therein  the  surest  preven-  ilar  riotous  scenes  occurred.  There- 
tive  of  disunion  and  dissension,  not  suit  was  that  Gazary  was  challenged 
only  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  but  also  by  both  Polonyi  and  Vecsey.  The 
in  that  of  religion.  duels  were  fought  next  day.     In  both 

Since  the  downfall  of  Signer  Crispi,  encounters,  Gazary  was  victorious,  se- 
afriendlierfeelingthanforyearspast,  verely  wounding  Polonyi  in  the  arm 
has  been  noticed  to  prevail  in  the  re-    with  his  sword. 

lations  between  the  Vatican  and  the  It  is  stated  that  the  Archduke  Karl 
Quirinal.  For  the  first  time  since  1870,  Ludwig,  brother  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
the  Corpus-Christi  processions  were  peror,  and  heir  presumptive  to  the 
lately  permitted  in  the  streets;  and  throne  since  the  suicide  of  Crown 
other  old  customs  also,  such  as  the  Prince  Rudolph  in  January,  1889,  con- 
Strawberry  Festival,  celebrated  on  St.  templates  resigning  his  title  to  the 
Anthony's  day,  have  been  revived  un-  succession  in  favor  of  his  son,  the 
der  the  liberal  rule  of  the  present  Archduke  Franz.  Small  hopes  are 
Administration.  generally  entertained  as  to  the  ability 
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of  this  young  man  to  hold  together  tion  of  the  Bavarian  Army  during  its 
the  naturally  discordant  elements  of  manoeuvres ;  but  merely  as  a  guest, 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Federation,  af-  a  spectator,  and  a  friend.  In  the 
ter  the  present  link  which  mainly  South  of  the  Empire,  there  is  still  con- 
holds  them  together,  the  Emperor  siderable  jealousy  of  State  autonomy, 
Francis  Joseph,  is  removed.  notably  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wur- 

The    Austrian    army    manoeuvres  temberg.     In  North  Germany,  on  the 

took  place  this  year  in  the  country  other  hand,  is  a  tendency  to  centralize 

around  Goepfritz.    The  telephone  and  the  executive  power  at  Berlin.    At 

bicycle  corps  participated  on  a  larger  the  time  of  the   constitution  of  the 

scale  than  ever  before.    The  manoeu-  Empire  at  Versailles  in  187 1,  certain 

vres  ended  with  a  brilliant  review  State  prerogatives  were  established ; 

September  7,  witnessed  by  the  Aus-  and  these  are  still  jealouslymaintained 

trian  and  German  Emperors  and  the  in  the  South.     It  was  in  deference  to 

German  Chancellor.      Both   Francis  the  unequivocal  reminders  from  the 

Joseph  and  William  II.  warmly  com-  Bavarian  press,  to  the  effect  that  he 

mended  the  marching  power,  tactics,  was  authorized  to  command  in  chief 

and  steadiness  of  the  men.  the  Armies  of  the  Federal  States  only 

A  futile  attempt  was  made  upon  the  in  time  of  war,  that  the  Emperor  pub- 
life  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  licly  renounced  all  intention  of  assum- 
September3o.  Some  thirteen  bombs,  ing  command  in  person  during  the 
charged  with  nitro-glycerine,  were  at-  late  manoeuvres, 
tached  to  the  railroad  bridge  at  Ros-  pttq<5IA 
enthal,  near  Reichenberg,  over  which  RUSSIA, 
the  Emperor  was  to  pass  on  his  way  The  fears  of  the  early  summer  as 
from  Vienna.  It  appears  that  there  to  the  prospects  of  a  food  supply  have 
had  been  some  miscalculation,  for  the  been  more  than  realized.  Never  be- 
bombs  exploded  long  before  the  Im-  fore  in  the  history  of  Russia,  has  such 
perial  train  approached  the  dangerous  widespread  distress  prevailed.  Offi- 
spot.  The  Emperor  is  personally  cial  reports  show  an  utter  failure  of 
much  beloved  by  his  subjects;  and  the  crops  in  thirteen  of  the  provinces,  and 
motive  which  led  to  the  murderous  a  partial  failure  in  eight  others.  Even 
attempt  is  not  clearly  known.  It  was  the  best  portions  of  the  Empire,  the 
supposed  to  be  disapproval  of  some  of  South  and  East,  have  not  been  spared; 
the  Emperor's  political  acts.  and  particularly  from  the  Volga  Pro- 

The  Empress  of  Austria  has  finally  vinces,  come  reports  of  dire  distress, 
become  reconciled  to  her  brother,  No  language  is  too  strong  to  picture 
Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria.  The  Duke's  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  peasant- 
daughter,  the  Countess  Larisch,  had  ry.  Even  in  prosperous  years,  their 
brought  herself  and  all  her  family  into  resources  do  little  more  than  enable 
disfavor  with  the  Court,  by  aiding  the  them  to  live;  but  this  year,  thousands 
disastrous  intrigue  which  ended  in  the  have  perished,  and  other  thousands 
suicide  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  What 
Though  her  father  has  been  restored  little  food  is  obtainable  is  of  the  poor- 
to  favor,  the  Countess  still  remains  in  est  description,  often  only  the  sweep- 
banishment,  ings  and  refuse  from  the  flour  mills, 

food  unfit  for  cattle;  while  bread  made 

BAVARIA.  Qf    chopped  straw    and  bran  mixed 

After  witnessing  the  manoeuvres  with  a  little  rye,  is  considered  a  lux- 
of  the  Austrian  Army,  the  German  ury.  To  add  to  the  misery,  many  dis- 
Emperor  visited  Bavaria  on  a  similar  astrous  fires  have  occurred  through- 
errand.  Amid  great  popular  enthusi-  out  the  stricken  region,  and  whole 
asm,  he  was  received  on  his  arrival  in  villages  have  been  destroyed.  As  a 
Munich,  September  7,  by  the  Regent,  final,  cruel  stroke  of  fortune,  the  <:at- 
Prince  Luitpold.  tie  plague  came  on  to  carry  off  thou- 

Considerable  importance  attaches  to  sands  of  head  of  stock,  and  thus  leave 

the  visit.     William  II.  came,  not  as  many    families    without    their    only 

German  Emperor,  to  assume  the  direc-  means  of  sustenance. 
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We  mast  not  imagine  that  the  Czar  in  this  way  is  to  he  devoted  to  the  re- 
has  watched  this  development  of  the  hef  fund.  Even  public  officials  and 
worst  horrors  of  famine  v/ith  compla-  workmen  have  decided  to  give  a  per- 
cency.  On  the  contrary,  in  anticipa-  centage  of  their  salaries  and  wages 
tion  of  trouble,  the  Government  took  for  the  same  purpose.  Collections 
steps  to  conserve  the  food  resources  will  also  be  taken  in  the  churches  on 
of  the  Empire,  and  to  distribute  relief;    all  feast  days. 

and   the  most  important  charitable        Notwithstanding   these  important 
movements  have  in  other  ways  been    relief  measures,   a  long  time  must 
started.     On  August  1 1,  an  Imperial    elapse  before  any  appreciable  mitiga- 
ukase  absolutely  prohibited  the  export    tion  of  the  distress  will  be  effected. 
of  rye  and  rye  meal  of  every  kind.    The  system  of  distribution  is  defect- 
Strangely  enough,  it   was  not  made    ive,  owing  largely  to  slowness  of  the 
operative   until  August    27.      In  the    means  of  communication, 
meantime,  large  quantities  were  ex-       The   present  rigorous   anti-Jewish 
ported  and  sold  abroad  at  enormous    measures  only  aggravate    the    evil, 
prices,   especially  in    Germany.      In    Many  of  the  expelled  Jews  were  mon- 
several    Russian    towns,    notably  in    ey-lenders ;   and,  in   poor  years,  the 
peasantry  had  relied  upon  financial 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  tide  over 
the  season  of  distress.     This  assist- 
ance will  now  be  missed.     Even  the 
manufacturers  are  suffering ;  and,  in 
Moscow,  they  are  said  to  be  driven  al- 
most to  despair.    The  Jews,  by  acting 
as  salesmen  for  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures, had  constituted  the  veins  and 
arteries  of  trade  throughout  the  Em- 
pire; but  now  these  avenues  are  large- 
ly cut  off,  threatening  a  shifting  of  the 
trade  center  from  Moscow  to  Poland. 
The  distress  is  also  greatly  increasing 
the  amount  of  mendicancy,  which  is 
always  large   in   Russia.     No   other 
country  can  boast  of  such  a  regular 
and  recognized  organization  of  beg- 
ALEXANDEH  III.,  EMPEftOR  OF  RUSSIA.  ^^^^    ^    ^^^    Russiau    Schouvaliki. 

Vitebsk,  this  action  caused  serious  riot-  These  people,  who  have  been  for  cen- 
ing,  the  people  protesting  against  the  tunes  the  vassals  of  the  Counts  Schou- 
export  of  grain;  but,  notwithstanding  valofE,makebeggingatrade,andprac- 
the  efforts  of  the  police  and  military,  ticeitscientifically.regfularlyplanning 
considerable  quantities  of  grain  cross-  campaigns  for  exploiting  the  benevo- 
ed  the  frontier.  lence  of  Russian  society,  in  much  the 

In  addition  to  the  ukase  mentioned,  same  way  as  companies  are  elsewhere 
the  railway  freight  rates  on  grain  formed  for  exploiting  mineral  and 
have  been  reduced  ;  steps  have  been  other  resources.  As  most  of  the  old 
taken  to  distribute  grain  for  seed  and  landed  proprietors  are  now  ruined, 
consumption;  in  twenty  of  the  pro-  another  effect  of  the  famine  will  prob- 
vinces,  the  peasants  have  been  given  ably  be  a  modification  of  the  system 
permission  to  get  their  firewood  from    of  land  tenure. 

the  crown  forests;  and  the  Govern-  The  rye  ukase  of  August  11,  crea- 
ment  has  provided  22,000,000  roubles  ted  a  great  sensation  throughout  Eu- 
{about  $16,500,000)  as  a  relief  fund.  rope.  Germanyhasheretofore,  on  an 
The  Imperial  Court  will  hold  no  State  average,  imported  annually  3,500,000 
balls  during  the  coming  season  ;  and  quarters  from  Russia;  Holland  i,ooo,- 
all  classes  of  citizens  in  St.  Peters-  000  quarters;  Italy  500,000;  and  Nor- 
burg  will  similarly  refrain  from  enter-  way  and  Sweden  1,500,000.  In  Ger- 
tainments.     The  money  usually  spent    many,  the  effectwas  to  increase  theagi' 


tation  for  a  removal  of  thegrain  duties, 
so  that  some  other  grain  might  be  al- 
lowed to  be  substituted  for  rye,  which 
is  the  principal  sustenance  of  the  poor. 
However,  Chancellor  von  Caprivi  per- 
sists in  his  refusal  to  modify  the  Ger- 
man grain  tariff  until  the  German  re- 
lations with  Austria,  Hungary,  Switz- 
erland, and  Roumania  are  adjusted. 
We  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  Russian  entente  with 
France,  emphasized  by  the  festivities 
which  marked  the  visit  of  the  French 
fleet  to  Cronstadt  in  July.  This  entente 
has  already  resulted  in  financial  ben- 
efit to  Russia.  In  May  last,  the  Czar 
tried  to  raise  a  loan  of  500,000,000 
francs  through  the  ordinary  channel, 
the  Rothschilds,  the  money  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  completion  of  railways 
and  other  public  works.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  anti-Jewish  measures 
of  the  Government,  the  Rothschilds 
declined  the  loan.  The  Russian  Fi- 
nance Minister,  taking  advantage  of 
the  affection  aroused  in  France  for  her 
newly  developed  friend,  was  able  to 
arrange  with  Paris  bankers  for  the 
issue  of  a  loan  on  the  most  favorable 
terms.  Portions  of  the  loan  have  also 
been  taken  up  in  London,  Amsterdam, 
and  Copenhagen ;  but  the  German 
participation  has  been  small.  The 
antipathy  to  Muscovite  financial  oper- 
ations, originated  by  Prince  Bismarck, 
still  lives.  The  German  Government, 
however,  has  taken  neutral  ground  in 
respect  of  the  present  loan,  and  has 


left  the  matter,  as  a  private  one,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Berlin  bankers. 
From  time  to  time,  new  Nihilistic 

attempts  are  made  upon  the  Czar's 
life.  The  most  recent  occurred  toward 
the  end  of  July,  The  conspiracy  was 
discovered ;  and,  after  a  struggle  in 
which  seven  Nihilists  were  killed, 
twenty-eight  of  the  conspirators  were 
arrested.  Sophie  Guengberg,  the  fa- 
mous Nihilist,  who  was  arrested  in 
Paris,  in  November,  1890  (see  p.  17), 
for  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
Czar,  and  who  was  finally  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  committed 
suicide  early  in  September, 

In  spite  of  the  reports  that  Prince 
George  of  Greece  had  fallen  into  dis- 
favor with  the  Russian  Court  by  pub- 
lishing a  version  of  the  late  attempt- 
ed murder  and  the  rescue  of  the  Czare- 
witch  in  Japan,  which  reflected  upon 
the  bravery  of  the  latter,  the  Czar 
presented  Prince  George  with  a  gold 
medal  in  recognition  of  his  bravery  on 
the  occasion. 

The  rigor  of  Russian  policy  toward 
Finland  increases.  The  Czar  and 
Czarina  recently  visited  the  country, 
and  were  received  in  sullen  silence. 
The  result  is  that  every  vestige  of 
Finnish  autonomy  is  to  be  swept 
away  ;  and,  in  every  detail,  even  to 
language  and  dress,  the  country  is  to 
be  forcibly  Russianized,  A  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  more  rigorous  than 
that  of  Russia  herself,  is  established, 
Therightof  appointing  Censors,  hith- 
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erto  vested  in  the  Finnish  Senate,  is  some  extent  a  religious  persecution, 
now  arrogated  to  the  Czar  and  the  The  Jews  are  not,  and  will  not  become 
Governor-General;  and  all  official  use  members  of  the  Greek  Church;  and 
of  the  Finnish  language  is  prohibited,  all  who  persist  in  thus  remaining  out- 
All  this  seems  the  more  atrocious  from  side  the  pale  of  orthodoxy,  be  they 
the  fact  that  the  Finns  are  far  supe-  Tews,  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  Ma- 
nor to  the  Russians  in  culture,  and  hometans,  are  hated  just  the  same. 
in  all  the  arts  of  civilization.  But  religious  zeal  is  not  the  sole  key 

The  Russian  Government  now  pro-  to  the  situation.  From  mediaeval  times,, 

poses  measures  for  the  control  of  for-  there  have  lain  dormant,  laws  confin- 

eign    immigration.      About    800,000  ing  the  Jews  to  certain  sections  of  the 

immigrants  annually   enter   Russia.  Empire,  and  imposing  upon  them  reg- 

Between  1872  and  1882,  the  number  ulations  regardmg  trade  and  business 

reached  9,458,132,  nearly  half  of  them  occupations,  the  penalty  for  violation 

Germans,  many  of  whom  have  settled  of  the  same  being  expatriation.  Now,, 

in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  it  is  these  long  existent  laws,  and  not 

The  European  DanubeCommission,  any  new  and  direct  edicts,  which  are 
whose  appointment  was  arranged  for  being  used  to  drive  the  Hebrews  out 
at  the  so-called  "  Peace  of  Paris  *'  in  Of  late  years,  particularly  during  the 
1856,  has  been  requested  to  permit  progressive  reign  of  the  late  Emperor 
Russian  Naval  Cadets  to  take  passage  Alexander  II.,  these  laws  had  become 
on  vessels  belonging  to  the  Commis-  relaxed,  and  Jews  had  become  prom- 
sion,  in  order  that  these  officers  may  inent  in  every  avenue  of  life.  The 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  stern  zeal  of  the  present  Czar  is  a  re- 
navigation  of  the  river.  By  the  Con-  turn  to  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor 
gress  of  Berlin  in  1878,  it  was  stipu-  Nicholas,  his  grandfather,  and  is  part- 
lated  that  no  ships  of  war  should  nav-  ly  the  outcome  of  that  strong  Slavo- 
igate  the  Danube  below  the  "  Iron  nic  nationalist  feeling,  the  source  of 
Gates,"  which  are  four  miles  from  the  long  cherished  dream  of  a  Pan- 
Orsova,  a  frontier  town  of  Servia.  Slavic  alliance  including  the  Russians. 
Coming  after  the  late  Dardanelles  in-  and  the  people  of  the  Balkan  States, 
cident,  the  present  request  of  the  Rus-  The  Jews,  by  their  monopoly  of  cer- 
sian  Government  has  aroused  general  tain  lines  of  business,  crowding  out 
interest.  Slavonic  tradesmen,  threaten  the  de- 

n«-»r.«r.,T^,^^T  ^^  ^„r*  Tr<,„r,  structiou  of  the  Pan-Slavic  idea 

PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS.  3^^,  again,  many  of  the  expulsions 

The  present  famine  in  Russia  is  re-  are  the  result  of  the  Jews  living  in 
garded  by  the  Jews  as  a  visitation  from  open  disregard  of  Russian  laws.  True, 
Heaven,  analogous  to  the  plagues  that  these  laws,  characteristic  of  a  mediae- 
vexed  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  sent  to  val  age,  seem  little  consonant  with 
punish  the  Muscovite  for  his  intoler-  Western  ideas ;  and,  even  in  Russia, 
ance  and  persecution.  It  afflicts  the  they  had  long  fallen  into  desuetude; 
Tews,  however,  as  badly  as  it  does  the  but  they  had  never  been  repealed. 
Russians.  By  the  orthodox  Russians,  They  forbid  Jews  to  acquire  estates 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  to  be  by  purchase  or  lease,  in  many  of  the 
a  Divine  judgment,  just  as  Nihilism  provinces.  Thousands  who  have  done 
is,  for  the  Russian  tolerance  of  the  so,  now  find  their  deeds  and  leases 
Jews  and  other  dissenters  from  the  declared  null  and  void,  without  any 
Greek  faith.     The  Czar  inherited  his  compensation. 

fanatical  spirit  of  intolerance  from  his  There  appears  to  be  no  relaxation 

mother.     He  forms  a  remarkable  re-  of  the  trouble.     Early  in  August,  in 

trogression  from  the  broad  and  liberal  the  town  of  Elisabetgrad,  the  Jewish 

spirit  of  his  father,  the  Emperor  Al-  portion  was  attacked,  the  riot  lasting 

exander  II.  for  hours.     Three  Jews  were  killed 

Various  explanations  are  given  of  and  many  severely  wounded,  the  au- 

the  present  anti-Jewish  campaign,  and  thorities  refusing  to  interfere  in  any 

no  single  one   probably  covers  the  way  to  protect  them, 

whole  truth.     It  is  certain  that  it  is  to  The  gates  of  Palestine  have  been 
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closed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  the  area  when  his  competency  is  proved, 

es^pelled  wanderers.     The  pressure  Market  gardening  will  be  the  chief 

which  the  Western  Powers  have,  for  industry.     The  terms  of  payment  will 

nearly  fifty  years,  brought  to  bear  upon  be  liberal,  fifteen  years  being  allowed 

the  Government  at  Constantinople,  for  full  payment,  and  no  payment  be- 

for  permission  of  Jewish  colonization  ing  required  during  the  first  two  or 

of  Palestine,  is  of  no  avail;  and  that  three    years.      In    addition    to    this, 

deep-seated  longing  in  every  Jewish  Hirsch    colony,    arrangements   have 

breast,  for  a  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  been  made  for  another  Hebrew  settle- 

which  not  even  conversion  to  Chris-  ment  in  New  Jersey.     Under  the  lead- 

tianity  can  eradicate,  is  again  barred  ership  of  Mr.  Leon  Lait,  a  tract  of 

from  realization.  Palestine,  the  Sultan  3,200  acres  is  to  be  colonized  with  an 

thinks,  would  become  an  exclusively  a^cultural    and  industrial  commu- 

iewish  Province;  the  indolent  Ma-  nity.  On  September  22,  the  "Amer- 
ometan  population  would  be  gradu-  ican  Committee  for  Ameliorating  the 
ally  crowded  out  by  the  thrifty  Jews;  condition  of  Russian  Hebrew  Refu- 
and  Turkish  rule  over  that  region  gees "  was  formed  by  influential  He- 
which  is  the  highway  to  Mecca  and  brews  of  New  York.  Its  purpose  is 
other  holy  places  of  the  sacred  Ma-  to  co-operate  with  all  existing  organi- 
hometan  religion,  would  slip  from  the  zations,  in  order  to  secure  homes  and 
hands  of  him  who  professes  to  be  its  employment  for  immigrants,  to  in- 
supreme  earthly  head.  struct  them  in  the  English  language 
The  plan  of  Baron  Hirsch  is  gradu-  and  in  agricultural  and  mechanical 
ally  maturing.  Between  September,  pursuits.  The  French  Hebrew  asso- 
1890,  and  August,  1891,  the  number  ciations  at  a  conference  in  Paris,  Au- 
of  immigrants  who  were  aided  was  gust  3,  approving  the  plan  of  Baron 
56,727,  at  a  cost  of  $60,151.85.  The  Hirsch,  decided  to  send  delegates  to 
numberof  those  transported  was4,i7o  St.  Petersburg  to  establish  a  central 
at  a  cost  of  $23,789.22  ;  1,538  were  re-  committee  and  provincial  committees 
turned  to  Europe  at  a  cost  of  $6,487.45.  for  regulating  the  exodus.  Mr.  Ar- 
The  sum  of  $2,590.01  was  expended  nold  White,  Baron  Hirsch's  agent, who 
for  tools,  and  $3,316.10  was  used  to  re-  lately  returned  from  Russia,  reports 
lieve  those  who  had  not  been  here  two  that  in  the  agricultural  colonies  found- 
years.  For  5,594,  useful  employment  ed  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  the 
was  found,  at  an  expenditure  of  Government  of  Kherson,  there  are  30,- 
$4,489.36.  000  Jews,  whose  industrial  and  moral 
The  Jewish  Colonization  Association  condition  is  most  satisfactory.  They 
was  registered  in  London,  in  Septem-  owe  their  thrift  to  the  agricultural 
ber  with  a  capital  of ;^2,ooo,oooin;^ioo  pursuits  in  which  thejr  have  been  en- 
shares.  Baron  Hirsch  holds  19,990  gaged ;  and  Mr.  White  sees  in  this 
shares.  Among  the  seven  other  sig-  fact  a  hopeful  indication  that  when 
natories,  is  Baron  Rothschild.  The  similar  opportunities  are  allowed  in 
object  is,  briefly,  to  promote  a  vast  other  lands,  the  results  will  be  equally 
emigration  of  Hebrews  from  Europe  satisfactory. 

and  Asia,  and  to  establish  colonies  in  The  efforts  of  Baron  Hirsch  are  not 
North  and  South  America,  and  else-  meeting  with  universal  approval  in 
where,  for  farming,  commercial,  and  America.  At  amass  meeting  in  Coop- 
industrial  purposes.  er  Union,  New  York,  September  4,  a 
The  first  Russian  Hebrew  colony  set  of  resolutions  was  passed,  emphati- 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  cally  condemning  the  system  by  which 
Hirsch  fund,  has  recently  been  es-  the  fund  was  being  administered.  It 
tablished  in  Cape  May  County,  New  was  argued  that  although  given  to 
Jersey.  "  Woodbine,"  as  it  is  called,  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  perse- 
comprises  a  tract  of  some  5,000  acres,  cuted  in  Russia,  the  money  was  being 
suitable  for  farming.  Fully  250  fam-  used  "  to  reduce  wages  in  New  York^ 
ilies  can  be  housed  there,  each  agri-  to  crush  labor  organizations,  and  to 
culturist  receiving  a  farm  of  fifteen  increase  the  misery  of  the  workers  in 
acres  at  cost  price,  with  an  increased  America." 


J^rO/iJVAy  AND  SWEDEN. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN. 

In  Northern  Europe,  the  "  Scandi- 
navian Question  "  looms  up  threaten- 
ingly; and  its  settlement  may  possibly 
add  another  to  the  many  issues  now 
affecting  the  permanency  of  European 
peace. 

The  union  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  has  subsisted  in  its  present 
form  since  1814,  but  is  now  menaced 
with  dissolution.   King  Oscar  has  long 


bearing  arms,  then  we  could  speak 

Swedish  with  the  Norwegians  if  they 
persisted  in  pushing  their  claims." 
This,  of  course,  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation;  and  so  fierce 
was  the  opposition  aroused  in  both 
countries  by  this  insult  and  threat, 
that  the  impetuous  Minister  was  com- 
pelled to  resign.  He  was  succeeded, 
July  10,  by  the  Baron  Bostron.  The 
latter  appointment  is  not  generally 
regarded  as  likely  to  do  much  to  les~ 


been  earnest  in  his  personal  efEorts  to 
restore  harmony,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. Norway  seems  bent  on  obtain- 
ing an  autonomous  and  exclusively 
Norwegian  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  abroad,  with  a  consequent  in- 
creased power  to  interfere  in  the  ad- 
justment of  Scandinavian  foreign  re- 
lations, both  commercial  and  political. 
She  has  also  declined  absolutely  to 
vote  the  military  supplies  asked  by 
King  Oscar  and  the  Swedish  Cabinet, 
for  the  increase  of  the  coast  defenses 
■of  the  dual  monarchy ;  and  will  not 
even  listen  to  a  compromise  on  the 
subject. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities 
at  Stockholm  are  determined  to  resist 
to  the  last  the  Norwegian  demands, 
which  they  regard  as  involving  an 
immediate  disruption  of  the  union. 
The  Swedish  Minister  of  State,  Baron 
Akerhjelm,  imprudently  declared,  in 
a  public  speech  at  a  late  meeting  of 
his  party,  called  to  discuss  military  re- 
form? "Should  I  obtain  the  ninety 
days'  service  of  all  men  capable  of 


sen  the  tension.     The  new  Premier's 
policy,  however,  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  electoral  contest  now  in  prog- 
ress for  Members  of  the  Storthing 
(the  Norwegian  Parliament),  will  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  issue. 
Judging  from  the  by-elections  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  fall  of  the 
Conservative  Ministry  under  Stang, 
and  from  the  results  of  the  present 
elections  thus  far,  the  present  Liberal 
Cabinet  under  Premier  Steen  enjoys 
the  general  confidence  of  the  country. 
There  are  really  three  political  parties, 
the  Liberal  (Left,  or  Radical),  support- 
ing Steen ;  the  Conservative  (Right), 
adhering  to  ex-Premier  Stang  and 
union  with  Sweden;  and  the  Moderate 
party,  inclining  toward  Steen,  The 
present  weight  of  influence  rests  with 
the  Liberal  party.  In  addition  to  the 
demand  for  special  diplomatic  repre- 
sentation of  Norway  abroad,  this  party 
also  proposes  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage. Under  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, the  property  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation for  electors  is  so  high,  and  the 
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franchise  consequently  so  narrow,  from  the  Spanish  market;  and  those 
that  hardly  one  man  in  fifteen  can  islanders  who  earn  their  living  by  fish- 
vote.  Heretofore  the  main  opposition  ing,  annually  suffer  great  loss.  Be- 
to  suffrage  reform  has  come  from  the  sides,  the  trade  of  the  island  is  almost 
very  powerful  agrarian  or  peasant  altogether  carried  on  with  Danish  cap- 
element,  ital,  for  which  an  exorbitant  rate  of 

interest  has  to  be  paid.     Misery  and 

DENMARK.  discontent  are  hardly,  therefore,  to  be 

The  Russian  Czar  and  Czarina,  ac-  wondered  at. 

companied  by  the  Queen  of  Greece  e,.rTi*'Tt?oT  a%ti^ 

and  her  children,  started  from   St.  SWITZERLAND. 

Petersburg  August  23,  on  a  visit  to  The  present  year  is  the  sixth  cen- 

the  King  of  Denmark.    The  next  day,  tenary  of  Swiss  independence.     The 

they  were  received  at  Copenhagen  by  event  was    lately  celebrated  in  the 

the  Danish    King    and    Queen,   the  Canton  of  Schwytz ;  and  the  City  of 

Crown  Prince  and  Princess,  the  King  Berne,  the  capital  of  the  Republic^ 

of  Greece,  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  spent  four  days — Au^st  14  to  17 — in 

daughter,the  Princes Waldemar,Hans,  elaborate  festivities  m  honor  of  her 

and  Wilhelm,  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  foundation  seven  hundred  years  ago. 

and  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  A  great  historical  procession  accurate- 

The  pleasant  royal  home-gathering  at  ly  reproduced  the  costumes  and  man- 

Fredensborg    Cfastle    was,    however,  ners  of  every  generation  in  the  seven 

rudely  dispersed  by  the  sad  news  of  centuries,  and  portrayed  every  great 

the  death  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Paul  event  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

of  Russia,  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  The  chief  feature  of  the  celebration,. 

Greece.     On  receipt  of  the  news,  the  however,  was  the  Festspiel,  a  spectac- 

Czar  and  Czarina  immediately  started  ular  historic  music-drama,  performed 

for  Moscow.    Gossip  has  tried  to  read  by  a  choir  of  700  voices  and  a  monster 

a  political  meaning  into  the  fact  that  orchestra,  in   a    huge   amphitheatre 

the  Czar  did  not  make  any  stop  at  built  for  the  purpose.     It  was  written 

Berlin  on  his  way  back,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Weber,  a  clergyman  of 

Berne  ;  and  the  score  was  composed 

ICELAND.  y^y  Herr  Munzinger.     It  is  divided  in- 

The  people  of  this  island  have  so  to  six  periods  or  groups,  each  showing 
long  been  dissatisfied  with  their  rela-  some  leading  historic  feature,  as  foU 
tions  with  the  mother  country,  Den-  lows :  i,  the  foundation  of  Berne  in 
mark,  that  they  are  now  almost  a  unit  1191,  by  the  Duke  of  Zahringen;  2, 
in  their  determination  to  seek  foreign  the  Battle  of  Laupen,  1339  ;  3,  the  de- 
homes.  The  Canadian  Province  of  feat  of  the  Burgundians  at  Murten,  or 
Manitoba  has  received  large  colonies  Morat,  1476  ;  4,  the  Reformation  ;  5, 
of  Icelanders  during  the  past  few  thefallof  old  Berne,  1798,  setting  forth 
years.  Alaska  is  also  spoken  of  as  a  the  victory  of  Nuenegg,  the  defeat  of 
field  for  the  island  emigrants.  the  Granholz,  and  the  revival  of  Berne; 

Though  enjoying  greater  political  and  6,  **ThePresent,"in  which  "Moth- 
privileges  than  ever  before,  the  de-  er  Helvetia  "  joins  in  her  daughter's 
mands  of  the  Icelanders  for  full  auton-  jubilee. 

omy  in  home  affairs  have  not  been  The  date  of  the  founding  of  Berne 

conceded.     Besides,  the  whole  land  is  carries  us  back  beyond  the  legendary 

in  distress,  for  which,  under  the  pres-  epoch,  for  the  famous  hunter  of  Uri 

ent  trade  relations,  there  is  little  re-  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  1307.     Lit- 

lief.      The   commercial    treaty  with  erary  criticism  has  deprived  the  Tell 

Spain  (renewed  in   1883),  by   which  legend  of  all  historic  reliability.     It 

Spanish  goods  were  to  be  given  ad-  does  not  appear  in  the  old  chroniclers^ 

vantages  of  entry  into  the  island,  was  nor  until  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 

thrown  out  in  the  Danish  Rigsdag  by  tury;  and  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the 

way  of  retaliation.     The  result  has  "  world-stories  "  common  to  the  Ar« 

been  that  codfish,  the  staple  export  yan  people,  traceable  through  the  Per- 

of    Iceland,   is    practically   excluded  sian,  Icelandic,   Danish,  and  English 
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poetry,  tradition,  saga,  and  ballad. 
Nothing  can,  however,  deprive  the 
tale  of  popular  charm,  or  drive  it  from 
popular  imagination,  where  it  lives  as 
immortal  as  "the  wrath  of  Achilles" 
or  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus. 

The  terrible  railroad  accident  near 
Berne,  August  17  (see  European  Dis- 
asters), has  strengthened  the  popular 
feeling  in  favor  of  purchase,  by  the 
Government,  of  the  railroad  system 
of  the  Republic.  Most  of  the  trunk 
lines  are  now  owned  by  German  and 
French  capitalists,  and  are  not  kept 
in  the  best  state  of  repair  or  efficiency. 

HOLLAND. 

A  more  than  passing  importance 
attaches  to  the  late  electoral  contest 
for  the  States-General,  or  Parliament, 
of  Holland.  It  resulted  in  a  Liberal 
victory,  and  consequently  caused  the 
resignation  of  the  Dutch  Cabinet  on 
the  8th  of  July.  Since  1888,  what  is 
known  as  the  MacKay  Cabinet  (so 
called  after  the  Colonial  Minister, 
Baron  MacKay)  had  governed  Hol- 
land. I  ts  existence  was  due  to  a  union 
of  the  ultra-Catholics  and  the  ultra- 
Protestants.  The  platform  of  the 
present  victorious  party,  in  whose 
ranks  are  found  both  moderate  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  includes  several 
radical  changes  in  the  social,  econom- 
ic, and  political  condition  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. By  far  the  most  important 
of  these  proposed  changes  is  embod- 
ied in  the  Bergansius  bill,  which  ad- 
vocates the  principle  of  militarism,  or 
compulsory  military  service  without 
exemption  for  every  male  citizen  ex- 
cept those  in  holy  orders.  By  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Liberal  party  to  power, 
Holland,  for  the  first  time  in  her  his- 
tory, seems  likely  to  become  involved 
in  that  system  which  has  had  so  noted 
an  effect  upon  the  industrial  and  econ- 
omic development  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Spain,  France,  and  Russia,  and 
to  which  the  almost  hopeless  financial 
embarrassment  of  Italy  has  been 
largely  due.  For  many  years,  the 
authorities  at  Berlin  have  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Dutch  Government, 
the  inauguration  of  this  system;  and 
its  probable  enactment,  with  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  Liberal  program, 
seems,  to  the  eyes  of  many,  a  signifi- 


cant indication  that  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  Holland  is  absorption  into  the 
German  Confederation. 

-  Deliberation  in  thought  and  action 
is  a  Dutch  characteristic;  and  nearly 
two  months  had  elapsed  after  the  res- 
ignation of  the  MacKay  Cabinet,  when 
the  Queen  Regent  Emma  announced 
the  formation  of  a  new  Administra- 
tion. The  new  Prime  Minister  is  Mr. 
Tak  Van  Poorvliet,  formerly  Minister 
of  the  Waterstaat,  or  Department  of 
the  Water-ways.  The  Ministers  are 
all  men  of  eminence,  and  of  extensive 
experience  relating  to  the  special  port- 
folios to  which  they  have  been  called. 
The  composition  of  the  new  Cabinet 
is,  therefore,  regarded  with  general 
popular  confidence.  It  might  be  not- 
ed that  the  Liberal  party  is  not  unan- 
imous regarding  the  details  of  the 
new  military  system,  and  both  factions 
are  represented  in  the  Administration. 

The  regular  session  of  the  States- 
General  began  September  15.  On  the 
1 8th,  the  Budget  was  presented,  show- 
ing a  deficit  of  $1,000,000. 

A  ceremony  of  interest  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  performed  in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Leyden,  July  24.  It  consisted 
in  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  in  hon- 
or of  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  the 
noted  pastor  of  the  historic  little  band 
of  exiles,  who,  for  a  time,  had  made 
Leyden  their  home,  but  in  1620  sought 
a  broader  field,  and,  amid  untold  hard- 
ships, laid  the  foundations  of  a  broad- 
er freedom,  across  the  seas. 

The  twelfth  International  Conven- 
tion of  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations met  at  Amsterdam  August 
1 2.  About  five  hundred  delegates  at- 
tended, including  one  hundred  from 
the  American  associations. 

SERVIA. 

From  a  diplomatic  point  of  view, 
the  visits,  early  in  August,  of  the  boy 
king  Alexander  of  Servia  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  subsequently  to  Vienna, 
have  considerable  importance;  and 
yet,  in  whatever  way  the  young  ruler's 
choice  of  friends  may  turn,  it  will  not 
settle  the  problem  of  the  Balkans. 
One  of  the  Powers  will  be  displeased. 
Austria  having  shown  a  leaning  to- 
ward Bulgaria,  as  evidenced  in  Fran- 
cis Joseph's  late  reception  of  Prince 
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Ferdinand,  Russia  is  all  the  more  de- 
termined to  keep  her  hold  over  Ser- 
via.  And  with  no  little  success ;  for, 
when  the  Bulgarian  exiles  wished  to 
present  an  address  to  the  young  King, 
he  snubbed  them  by  telling  them  that 
"  he  could  not  receive  the  representa- 
tives of  a  nation  that  was  acting  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  Czar."  Though 
this  could  not  have  been  pleasing  to 
Austria,  she  yet  received  him  with 
-cordiality.  After  visiting  Francis  Jo- 
seph at  Ischl,  King  Alexander  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Paris, 


ALEXANDER  I.,  KINO  OF  SERVIA. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  the  re- 
lations between  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  owing 
to  the  determination  of  the  former  to 
hold  her  army  manoeuvres,  including 
the  mobilization  of  65,000  men,  on  the 
Bulgarian  frontier.  Bulgaria  imme- 
diately ordered  a  counter-movement 
•on  the  Servian  frontier.  The  Porte 
protested  against  the  Servian  demon- 
:stration,  and  Russia  also  intimated  to 
the  Servian  Government  that  the  ma- 
noeuvres had  better  be  postponed. 
Thus  the  threatening  storm  blew  over. 

BULGARIA  AND  ROUMANIA. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
•  of  the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  August  15 
last,  Prince  Ferdinand  declared  that 
his  recent  interviews  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  and  other  crowned 
iheads,  had  convinced  him  of  European 


confidence  in  the  stability  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  not  yet,  however, 
been  formally  recognized  by  the  Porte 
or  by  any  of  the  Great  Powers ;  and 
Russia  continues  hostile  toward  him- 
self personally,  and  toward  his  sub- 
jects. It  is  just  this  irregularity  of 
his  position,  that  leads  to  the  plots  by 
which  he  and  his  Ministers  are  con- 
stantly troubled. 

Ferdinand  is  also  Crown  Prince  of 
Roumania,  and  heir  to  King  Charles. 
Universal  attention  and  sympathy 
have  been  aroused  by  his  recent  un- 
fortunate love  affairs.  The  Queen  of 
Roumania,  known  to  the  literary  world 
as  "Carmen  Sylva,"  has  had  as  her 
maid  of  honor  and  inseparable  com- 
panion for  three  or  four  years.  Mile. 
Helene  Vacaresco,  daughter  of  the 
Roumanian  Minister  to  Rome.  The 
young  lady  is  described  as  a  lively 
brunette,  with  a  strong  taste  for  poet- 
ry and  romance.  Between  her  and 
Prince  Ferdinand  a  most  romantic 
mutual  attachment  has  sprung  up. 
The  wishes  of  the  young  couple  were 
also  those  of  the  King  and  Queen ; 
but  have  been  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment through  considerations  of  State, 
which  so  often  play  ruthlessly  with 
human  sentiment.  The  heads  of  both 
political  parties  have  firmly  insisted 
on  a  rupture  of  the  engagement,  on 
the  ground  that  the  proposed  marriage 
would  replun^e  the  country  into  the 
condition  of  internal  disorder  from 
which  it  was  rescued  in  1878.  The 
Berlin  Congress,  in  that  year,  put  an 
end  to  the  Roumanian  domestic  quar- 
rels, by  appointing  as  Prince,  Karl 
(Charles)  von  Hohenzollem.  He  was 
proclaimed  King  in  1881.  Intrigues 
and  quarrels  between  rival  noble  fam- 
ilies had  kept  the  land  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  ferment,  but  these  have 
been  obviated  by  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
King  and  Queen.  The  elevation  of 
Mile.  Vacaresco,  who  belongs  to  one 
of  the  old  Boyard  families,  would  re- 
new the  trouble.  Ferdinand,  the  Rou- 
manian authorities  said,  might  marry 
the  girl  if  he  chose;  but,  in  that  case, 
he  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  ever  sit- 
ting on  the  Roumanian  throne.  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  accordingly  sent  away 
for  a  while  to  Germany,  and  Mile. 
Vacaresco  returned  to  her  parents. 
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She  is  said  to  have  lately  made  an  un-  ests  of  Mahometanism  to  friendly  re- 
successful  attempt  at  suicide.  lations  with  Christian  Powers,  for  ex- 
The  Secret  Service  officials  of  the  ample,  by  his  tolerance  of  English 
RoumanianGovemment,in  the  Duchy  rule  in  Egypt,  which  is  one  of  the 
of  Bukowina,  on  the  borders  of  Rus-  cradles  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  He 
sia,  have  discovered  a  series  of  whole-  has  now,  however,  replaced  his  broad 
sale  customs  frauds,  in  connection  and  liberal  minded  Ministers  of  the 
with  the  smuggling  of  corn,  flour,  and  "  New  Turk  "  school,  by  men  intoler- 
brandy  across  the  Austrian  frontier,  ant  and  bigoted  toward  everything 
Prominent  officials  and  merchants  are  Christian.  The  change  implies  a 
implicated,  and  the  Director  of  the  move  forward  in  the  direction  of  abso- 
customs  bureau  in  the  Duchy  has  lute  and  personal  government  in  the 
committed  suicide. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

About  the  first  of  September,  Con- 
stantinople was  startled  as  if  by  a  rev- 
olution. Kiamil  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier, 
and  the  other  Ministers  of  the  Turk- 
ish Cabinet,  were  removed  from  office, 
and  other  men  put  in  their  places. 
So  unexpected  was  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Sultan,  that  it  appeared  to 
be  a  sudden  decision  ;  but  it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  for  some  time  past, 
events  have  tended  toward  a  rupture 
with  the  Cabinet. 

Several  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  the  change.  The  Sultan  had  fre- 
quently been  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
mands of  Kiamil  Pasha,  for  greater 
freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers 
in  managing;  the  details  of  their  de- 
partments. It  was  even  said  that  the 
Grand  Vizier  had  been  implicated  in 
a  plot  to  depose  the  Sultan,  though 
little  credence  can  be  placed  on  this 
report.     Russian  intrigue   had   been 

at  work  for  some  time  to  destroy  his  *bdul  hahid  h.,  sultah  or  tumbt. 

influence.  Several  perplexing  com- 
plications in  the  Sultan's  European  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire,  and 
and  Asiatic  relations  had  arisen,  such  possibly  also  a  step  toward  conciliation 
as  the  Dardanelles  incident,  the  quar-  with  Russian  policy  in  foreign  rela- 
rel  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  tions.  Djevad  Pasha,  Governor  of 
Churches  at  Bethlehem,  and  the  Ar-  Crete,  has  been  appointed  Grand  Viz- 
menian  troubles.  Then  again,  the  ef-  ier  in  place  of  Kiamil  Pasha.  He  is 
forts  of  the  Ministry  to  suppress  brig-  a  young  soldier,  and  a  man  of  marked 
andage  had  utterly  failed,  and  annoy-  intellectual  and  literary  ability. 
ing  demands  were  being  made  for  Rumors  as  to  the  capture  of  Anas- 
indemnity  in  case  of  the  successful  tasius,  the  brigand, proved  unfounded. 
attempts  to  secure  ransom.  None  of  On  August  lo,  another  successful  kid- 
these  causes,  however,  had  so  much  to  napping  exploit,  similar  to  that  of  May 
do  with  the  ousting  of  the  Ministry,  31  last  (see  p.  z6o),  was  performed  by 
as  the  great  religious  insurrection  in  the  band  of  outlaws  under  this  famous 
the  Yemen,  which  threatens  the  Sul-  leader.  The  victims  were  two  French- 
tan's  power  in  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  men  named  Raymond  and  Ruffica. 
and  Medina.  The  malcontents  think  M.  Ruffica  was  sent  to  Constantinople 
that  the  Sultan  subordinates  the  inter-    *vith  a  letter  to  the  Count  of  Monte- 
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bello,  the   French  Ambassador,   de-  they  succeeded  in  making  their  iden- 

manding  $23,000,  in  default  of  which  tity  known. 

M.  Raymond  was  to  be  shot.     The  On  August  20,  near  Salonica,  sever- 

money  was  provided  ;  and  M.  Ruffica,  al  Italian  railway  officials  were  carried 

accompanied  by  one  dragoman  of  the  off,  some  of  them  being  murdered. 

French  Embassy,  and  a  servant,  con-  The  ransom  in  this  case  was  $10,000. 

veyed  it  to  the  robber  chieftain.     M.  Afterpayment  of  the  sum,  the  Italian 

Raymond  had  been  well  treated;  and,  Ambassador  joined  the  French  and 

on  receiving  his  freedom,  was  kissed  German  Ambassadors  in  demanding 

by  the  bandit,  who  begged  him  not  to  indemnity  from  Turkey, 

harbor  resentment  for  the  trouble  to  In  addition  to  this  organized  rob- 

which  he  had  been  put.     On  the  way  bery  on  land,  reports  have  come  to 

back,  the  party  were  arrested  by  Turk-  the  effect  that  piracy  has  been  revived 

ish  troops,  who   thought  they  were  to  some  extent  in  the  eastern  waters 

brigands;  and  it  was  some  time  before  of  the  Mediterranean. 


AFFAIRS  IN  ASIA. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA.  Sultan  as  the  head  of  their  religion ; 

but,  refusing  to  be  ruled  politically 

IMPORTANT  as  is  the  rebellion  from  Constantinople,  they  have  never 
now  going  on  in  the  Arabian  Prov-  become  an  integral  part  of  the  Otto- 
ince  of  Yemen — for  it  may  disturb  man  Empire.  The  majority  of  the 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  by  affect-  Arabians  are  of  a  much  stricter  sect 
ing  the  power  of  the  Sultan — little  than  the  Sultan;  and  respect  him  only 
light  has  been  shed  upon  its  progress,  because  he  has  been  declared  Caliph. 
It  is  known,  however,  to  be  a  most  The  leader  of  the  insurrection  is  no 
serious  affair;  and  the  efforts  of  the  less  a  personage  than  the  Sejjid  Ma- 
Turkish  authorities  toward  its  sup-  homet-ibn-Hamid-ed-Din,  a  lineal  de- 
pression have  effected  but  little.  It  is  scendant  of  the  Prophet,  who  is  there- 
a  guerilla  warfare,  and  many  massa-  fore  capable  of  retaining  the  fanati- 
cres  of  Turkish  officials  and  troops  cal  devotion  of  the  Moslems, 
have  occurred.  Three  Turkish  armies  Yemen  has  always  been  known 
have  been  defeated  since  the  middle  among  the  Arabs  as  "  the  birthplace 
of  July.  The  towns  of  Hadje  and  of  knowledge  and  religion."  It  was 
Sana  have  been  taken,  and  the  for-  one  of  the  earliest  centers  of  culture 
mer  destroyed.  It  is  feared  that  the  and  trade,  being  the  chief  of  the  Ara- 
rebels  aim  to  depose  the  Sultan  as  bian  monarchies  before  Mahomet.  It 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  to  was  visited  by  the  Romans  in  the  time 
proclaim  a  new  Caliph,  truer  to  the  of  Pliny;  but  afterward  remained 
mterests  of  the  Prophet.  Such  action,  practically  unknown  to  Europeans 
if  consummated,  would  sound  the  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
knell  of  the  passing  glory  of  the  Sul-  century. 

tan's  supremacy.  The  final  success  of  the  present  re- 

The  revolt  includes  the  whole  south-  volt  would  be  more  serious  than  any 

west  corner  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  blow  the  Caliphate  has  yet  received, 

and  threatens  to  extend  over  the  whole  It  is  not  merely  territory  that  is  at 

of  Arabia.     It   is   remembered   that  stake,  but  the  Sultan's  throne,  and  his 

the  Caliphate  formerly  belonged  to  an  spiritual  supremacy  over  the  Mahom- 

Arabian  dynasty.     In  15 17,  however,  etan  world  from  the  western  shores 

when  the  Turkish  Sultan  Selim  con-  of  Africa  to  the  far  eastern  points  of 

quered  Egypt,  and  proclaimed  him-  Asia. 

self  Caliph,  the  authority  was  trans-  Just  at  this  time,  when  there  are  so 

f erred  to  a  Turkish  dynasty.    The  many  latent  causes  of  trouble  in  the 

Arabs  acquiesced,  and  recognized  the  East,  the  conflict  which  has  arisen  at 
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Bethlehem,  about  the  **  Holy  Places," 
may  well  excite  attention.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  in  1853,  it  was  this  same 
question  which  served  as  a  preface 
and  pretext  for  the  Crimean  War. 

The  basilica  of  Bethlehem  is  built 
above  the  Nativity  Grotto,  and  two 
staircases  lead  to  the  latter,  one  being 
reserved  for  the  Latins  or  Catholics, 
the  other  for  the  Orthodox  Greeks. 
During  some  months  past,  the  Greeks 
have  repeatedly  used  the  northern,  or 
Latin,  staircase;  and  several  fights 
have  occurred.  Early  in  July,  the 
Porte  took  action  in  the  matter,  pro- 
hibiting the  Greeks  from  using  the 
northern  entry  to  the  Holy  Grotto. 
The  resulting  diplomatic  entangle- 
ment is  complicated,  and  rather  gro- 
tesque. Russia  is  bound  to  take  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  Czar  as  the  supreme 
earthly  head  of  the  Greek  Church. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  bound  to 
protect  the  Latins.  But  then,  again, 
France  and  Russia  are  the  best  of 
friends.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
a  peaceful  settlement  will  be  reached. 

Early  in  July  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
broke  out  at  Mecca,  whence  it  spread 
to  northern  Syria  and  the  southern 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  death-rate 
among  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  was  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  Mahom- 
etan pilgrimages,  reaching  as  high  as 
380  in  a  single  day,  and  altogether 
numbering,  it  is  estimated,  11,000  vic- 
tims. Egypt  established  a  rigid  quar- 
antine, and  the  Sultan  himself  sum- 
moned the  Turkish  Sanitary  Council 
to  take  measures  to  check  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  By  the  end  of  August, 
the  plague  had  apparently  disappear- 
ed; but  the  towns  of  Mecca,  Jeddah, 
and  Aleppo,  which  suffered  most  se- 
verely, are  in  a  very  shocking  sanitary 
condition. 

INDIA. 

The  last  act  in  the  dark  drama  of 
the  Manipur  rebellion  has  been  played 
and  the  curtain  has  been  rung  down. 
After  nearly  two  months*  delay,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Viceroy  of  In- 
dia, confirmed  the  sentence  of  death, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  military 
court  of  inquiry,  upon  the  Senaputty 
and  the  aged  Tongal  General,  for  pro- 


moting the  massacre  and  for  treason. 
In  the  case  of  the  Regent  and  his 
younger  brother.  Prince  Angao  Sena, 
who  had  been  similarly  sentenced,  the 
penalty  was  commuted  to  transporta- 
tion for  life  to  the  Andaman  Islands, 
a  British  convict  settlement  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  use  of  East  Indian  crim- 
inals. In  addition,  their  property  is 
confiscated.  Other  subordinate  rebels 
and  the  executioners  will  also  be  trans- 
ported. The  reason  for  the  mitigation 
of  the  penalty  in  the  case  of  the  Re- 
gent and  his  younger  brother,  was 
that  they  were  regarded  as  mere  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senaputty. 

On  August  13,  before  a  vast,  but  or- 
derly, crowd,  mainly  consisting  of 
women,  the  sentence  of  execution  was 
carried  out.  The  Senaputty,  the  prime 
instigator  of  the  whole  trouble,  and 
the  Tongal  General,  who  had  violated 
the  flag  of  truce  under  which  the  Brit- 
ish party  had  been  decoyed  from  the 
Residency,  and  who  subsequently  or- 
dered the  executioners  to  strike  off 
the  heads  and  feet  of  the  victims,  were 
hanged  as  ordinary  murderers. 

The  decision  of  the  Viceroy  is  gen- 
erally approved,  though  it  is  felt  that 
prompter  punishment  would  have 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
Manipuris.  As  it  was,  however,  the 
execution  created  a  profound  sensa- 
tion throughout  India.  The  old  Gen- 
eral was  so  ill  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
to  be  lifted  upon  a  stool  before  the 
drop  fell. 

Decision  has  also  been  reached  as 
to  the  future  condition  of  Manipur. 
Although  the  State,  by  taking  up  arms 
against  the  Empress  of  India,  and  by 
murdering  Her  Majesty's  representa- 
tive and  other  officers,  is  considered 
to  have  rendered  herself  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  annexation,  nevertheless, 
the  British  authorities,  believing  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  rebel 
leaders  is  a  sufficient  vindication  of 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  have  not 
exercised  the  right  to  annex  the  State, 
but  have  consented  to  a  re-establish- 
ment of  the  native  rule.  They  have 
placed  upon  the  throne  Chura  Chand, 
a  child  of  five,  and  a  relative  of  the 
ex-Maharajah,  with  the  inferior  title 
of  Rajah.    This  Prince  will,  for  a  long 
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time,  be  under  the  tutelage  of  a  Brit-  the  latter,  by  nine  millions.  Among 
ish  officer,  who  will  be  the  virtual  the  cities,  Calcutta  stands  first  in  num- 
Regent.  Tribute  will  be  exacted,  so  bers,  Bombay  second, 
that  the  independence  of  Manipur  can-  As  a  result  of  the  movement  start- 
not  again  be  urged  as  an  excuse?  for  ed  by  Lord  Duff erin,  who  preceded 
rebellion.  Bv  thus  nominally  leaving  Lord  Lansdowne  as  Viceroy  of  India, 
the  control  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  force  of  some  16,000  natives,  well 
a  native  Prince,  Great  Britain  has  ob-  armed  and  drilled,  is  already  at  the 
viated  the  fears  which  would  certainly  disposal  of  the  Government,  for  fron- 
have  been  aroused  in  all  the  great  tier  defense.  In  this  way,  the  armies 
feudatories  of  the  Crown  in  India,  had  of  the  Native  States  are  being  turned 
the  State  of  Manipur  been  entirely  to  account.  The  Princes  who  furnish 
subjugated.  the  contingents,  pay  all  the  expense 
A  public  memorial  is  to  be  erected  as  their  portion  of  the  additional  out- 
on  the  site  of  the  late  massacre.  lay  rendered  necessary  by  Russian 

All  fears  of  a  great  famine  in  India,  encroachment, 
which  had  been  threatened  by  long  Ever  since  the  marriage  reforms 
continued  drouth,  were  dispelled  early  w^ere  passed,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
in  August,  by  the  setting  in  of  the  spread  of  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  dis- 
monsoon.  Throughout  most  of  the  content.  This  has  been  fanned  by  a 
menaced  districts  in  Northern  India,  series  of  seditious  articles  in  a  Cal- 
plentiful  rains  fell.  In  Bengal,  the  cutta  journal,  the  Bangobasi,  The 
Punjab,  and  the  Rajputana,  hopes  for  State  has  entered  prosecution  against 
good  harvests  were  revived;  while,  in  the  paper,  and  the  native  press  is  much 
the  Bombay  Presidency  and  Lower  excited  over  this  action  on  the  part  of 
Burmah,  the  rain  was  excessive,  caus-  the  Government, 
ing  disastrous  floods  in  some  places.  The  annual  Indian  Budget  was  pre- 
Three  hundred  people  were  drowned  sented  in  the  English  House  of  Com- 
in  the  Province  of  Gujerat  Upper  mons,  August  4,  by  Sir  John  Gorst, 
Burmah,  however,  was  not  so  plenti-  Parliamentary  Secretary  for  the  India 
fully  visited;  and  no  rain  at  all  fell  in  office.  The  surplus  for  1891  is  esti- 
the  Chingleput  and  North  Arcot  dis-  mated  as  nearly  double  that  of  1890. 
tricts  in  Madras.  In  the  latter  Presi-  This  extraordinary  growth  was  main- 
dency,  there  has  been  great  distress,  ly  due  to  the  alteration  of  exchange 
Horses  and  cattle  have  died  in  large  following  the  sudden  inflation  of  the 
numbers,  and  even  the  ordinarily  well-  rupee  by  foreign  monetary  legislation, 
to-do  natives  of  high  caste  have  had  Important  progress  is  made  in  the 
to  apply  for  public  assistance.  The  buildingof  Indian  railways.  The  great 
Government  has  started  the  work  of  Khojak  tunnel,  two-and-a-half  miles 
relief  in  Upper  Burmah.  long,  has  been  completed,  thus  form- 
Final  returns  of  the  Indian  Census  ing  another  link  in  that  vast  railroad 
show  a  population  of  286,000,000,  of  system  which  in  future  years  will 
whom  220,500,000  are  in  British  terri-  probably  unite  the  East  and  the  West, 
tory,  and  65,000,000  under  feudatory  ppoqta 
Governments.  This  is  an  increase  in  PERSIA, 
ten  years,  of  26,000,000,  not  including  A  commercial  treaty  is  now  being 
the  3,000,000  in  the  newly  acquired  negotiated  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
districts.  England  is  densely  popu-  which  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of 
lated;  and  yet  there,  a  square  mile  of  strengthening  the  Shah's  position 
highly  cultivated  agricultural  land  is  among  his  people.  He  has  been  per- 
supposed  to  %\\%  employment  to  only  sonally  unpopular;  and,  for  some  time 
fifty  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil-  past,  a  "  Progressist  "  movement,  na- 
dren.  In  Bengal,  there  are  474  to  a  tional  in  its  character,  portending  a 
square  mile ;  in  the  Northwestern  revolution,  has  been  steadily  advanc- 
Provinces,  442  ;  and  in  Madras,  248.  ing.  One  exciting  cause  is  the  inten- 
Bengal  has  only  one-twenty-third  part  tion  of  the  Shah  to  appoint  as  Minister 
of  the  area  of  the  United  States,  yet  of  War,  his  present  young  Grand  Viz- 
has  a  population  greater  than  that  of  ier,  who  is  much  detested. 
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AFGHANISTAN.  ^^  invested  with   great   importance. 

The  present  Russian  occupation  of 

Early  this  year,  it  was  reported  that  the  Little  Pamir,  is  a  contravention 
the  Ameer,  Abdul- Rahman  (or  Ab-  of  ^fie  Russo- Afghan  Treaty  of  1872, 
durrahman)  Khan  was  dead.  He  which  gave  the  Russians  exclusive 
proves,  however,  to  be  still  alive;  and  rights  only  in  the  Alichur  Pamir,  an- 
is  yet  able  actively  to  pursue  his  tac-  other  portion  of  the  region, 
tics  of  courting  the  favor,  on  the  one  In  the  early  part  of  September,  Gen- 
hand,  of  England,  and,  on  the  other,  eral  Alikhanoff-Avarsky,  the  well 
of  Russia.  Although  in  the  pay  of  the  known  Russian  commander  and  dip- 
British,  he  has  recently  put  heavier  lomat,  was  arrested  as  a  Russian  spy, 
duties  upon  Indian  goods  than  on  at  Cabul,  the  Afghan  capital.  He 
those  from  Russia;  andthis  advantage  was  disguised  as  a  Moslem  devotee, 
given  to  his  ancient  Muscovite  allies  Whether  his  claim  be  true  or  not,  that 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  Russian  he  was  lately  dismissed  from  the  mili- 
trade  with  Afghanistan.  To  the  Brit-  tary  service  of  Russia,  the  British  can- 
ish,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  granted  not  but  regard  his  arrest  with  satis- 
permission  to  advance  their  Indian  faction,  for  he  was  known  as  "  one  of 
railway  line  from  Quettah,  its  present  the  most  daring,  astute,  and  danger- 
terminus,  to  Candahar.  ous  men  in  the  Russian  service." 

Diplomatically,  Afghanistan  is  im-  rwiMA 

portant  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  CHINA, 

Russian  and  British  Indian  territory.  The  internal  affairs  of  the  Celestial 

And  over  it  now,  owing  to  Russian  Empire  are  at  present  in  a  most  un- 

designs  for  the  eastward  extension  of  satisfactory  condition.     Not  only  has 

Muscovite  influence,  there  hangs  the  the  executive  power  shown  itself  to 

continual  threat  of  the  breaking  out  be  exceedingly  inefficient,  but  there 

of  hostilities.   Russia  now  touches  the  is  indubitable  evidence  that  the  very 

Afghan  northwestern   frontier,   and  foundations  of  the   Dragon  Throne 

her  railway  communication  in   that  are  menaced. 

direction  has  been  rapidly  developed.  The  long  series  of  anti-foreign  in- 

The  objective  point  of  her  present  suits  and  outrages,  which  fill  the  year's 

movement  is  Herat,  which  is  the  key  record  thus  far — the  Woo  Sich  riot, 

to  British  India,  and  an  agricultural,  and  the  other  demonstrations  in  the 

commercial,  and  strategic  center  of  Yang-tse-Kiang  district — were  mere 

the  greatest  importance.     The  Eng-  incidents  in   a  movement  of   much 

lish   railroad    line  connecting   India  wider  scope,  the  seeds  of  which  have 

with  Quettah,  on  the  southern  frontier  long  been  sown,  but  have  lately  ger- 

of  Afghanistan,  was  built  for  military  minated,  and  developed  a  vigorous 

purposes ;   and  the  present  contem-  growth.     The  evil  has  been  aggrava- 

plated  extension  of  the  road  to  Can-  ted  by  the  long  drouth  and  prevalent 

dahar  is  prompted  by  a  similar  motive,  distress  in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  valley, 

to  facilitate  communication  in  case  of  which  has  fostered,  among  the  lower 

trouble.     England  has  vast  interests  classes,  a  spirit  of  unrest  prepared  for 

at  stake  in  the  Ameer's  country.    The  any  outrage.     The  movement  is  na- 

railways,  irrigation  canals,  mills,  and  tional  in  its  character,  and  political  in 

indigo  and  tea  plantations  are  mainly  its  purposes,  and  is  recognized  as  such 

kept  up  by  English  capital.  by  the  highest  authorities.    Hence  the 

Russia  has  very  recently  asserted  strange  reluctance  to  afford  redress, 

an  exclusive  authority  over  the  Little  Hence  the  unusual  hauteur  which  has 

Pamir  region.     The  Pamir  region,  or  marked    the    diplomatic  attitude   of 

"  roof  of  the  world,"  is  an  extensive  the  Court  authorities,  who  apparently 

table-land,  the  highest  point  of  Cen-  have  feared  to  make  any  adequate 

tral  Asia,  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  concessions,  lest  they  should  be  turned 

level.     It  is  bleak  and  barren.     Yet  to  account  to  inflame  still  further  the 

here  the  interests  of  four  Powers  meet  feverish  popular  passion.     The  move- 

— China,    Afghanistan,    Russia,    and  ment  is  promoted  and  approved  by 

England;  and  thus,  politically,  the  tract  many  of  the  best  of  the  Emperor's 


subjects,  the  most  exalted  and  influ-  completely  destroyed,  eight  or  nine  of 
ential  mandarins.     Its  main  leader  is  the  little  children  being  carried  off. 
reported  to  be  the  famous  Li  Hung  Reportsof  rioting,  and  the  destruction 
Chang,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  Gener^  of  mission  buildings  continued  to  be 
Grant,  ranked  with  Bismarck  as  the  received  through  the  month  oi  July. 
greatest  man  he  had  met  in  his  jour-  However,  the  most  serious  outbreak 
ney  around  the  world.    The  campaign  of  the  quarter  occurred  at  Ichang,  on 
against  foreigners  is  said  to  be  only  the  Yang-lse-Kiang,  about   Septem- 
part  of  the  elaborate  plan.     It  aims  ber  i.     It  was  an  organized  outbreak 
ultimately  at  revolution — nothing  less  on  the  part  of  the  Hunan  soldiers, 
than  the  deposition  of  the  Emperor,  which  the  Central  Government  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  present  Tartar  powerless  to  quell  except  by  sending 
dynasty,   and    the  restoration    of    a  troops  from  a  distance.     Allthebuil<£ 
Prince  of  true  Chinese  blood  to  the  ings  belonging  to  Europeans,  except 
Celestial  Throne.     The  famous  Tae- 
Ping  rebellion  aimed  at  the  same  ob- 
ject, and  was  suppressed,  after  four- 
teen years'  continuance,  only  through 
French    and    English    intervention. 
The  same  purpose  is  cherished  by  the 
numerous  secret  societies,  or  "Hueys," 
by  which,  almost  ever  since  the  Tar- 
tar conquest  of  China,  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  troubled.     These  so- 
cfetjes  have  flourished  in  spite  of  the 
great  hostility  always  manifested  to- 
ward them.    They  have  been  attacked 
without  mercy,  and  the  penalty  on  all 
connected  with  them  has  always  been 
death.     The    "Triad,"    the    "White 
Lily,"  or  similar  societies,  are  more  or  the  British  Consulate,  were  burned  to 
less  active  in  every  province.     The  the  ground;  and  the  church  and  or- 
secret  organization  which  is  believed  phanage  of  the  Sisters  were  also  de- 
to  take  the  most  active  part  in  the  stroyed.     Ichang  is  far  up  the  river; 
present  agitation,  is  the  "  Ko  Lao  "  (^or  and  the  foreign  gunboats  which  were 
"  Kolo  "),  one  of  the  most  iniluential  ordered  thither  in  anticipation  of  trou- 
and  formidable,  embracing  a  large  ble,  were  unable  to  ascend  on  account 
share  of  the  army  officers.  of  the  low  water.   The  foreigners  took 
When  called  upon  by  the  Foreign  refuge  at  Hong  Kow,  about  two  hun- 
Ministers  at  Pekin  to  take  immediate  dred  miles   further  down   the  river, 
steps  to  protect  the  subjects  of  the  There  an  attempt  was  made  to  cause 
respective  Governments,  the  Emper-  a  riot;  but  a  company  of  blue-jackets, 
or,  after  considerable  delay,  issued  an  who  were  landed  from  a  British  man- 
order  commanding  the  authorities  to  of-war,  quelled   the  trouble  without 
protect  all  foreigners,  and  to  punish  any  fighting. 

the  riotous  ringleaders.     The  subae-        Naturally,  with  protracted  delay  of 

quent    course    of    events,    however,  adequate  measures  on  the  part  of  the 

seems  to  reflect  rather  strongly  upon  Chinese  authorities  to  guarantee  tran- 

the  ability  of  the  Chinese  authorities  quillity,  the  diplomatic  tension  at  Pe- 

to  administer  Chinese  laws,  or  to  re-  kin  increased.    The  Foreign  Ministers 

deem  Chinese  pledges.     The  outrages  — French,  American,  British,  and  Ger- 

continued.     A  couple  of  days  before  man — united  in  informing  the  Gov- 

the  beginning  of  the  present  quarter,  ernment  that  a  joint  naval  demons tra- 

the  Catholic  mission  at  Yaiikao  was  tion  of  an  effective  nature,  would  soon 

looted  and  burned.     Some  days  pre-  be    ordered    unless    reparation    were 

vious,  the  chapel,  school,  and  home  of  made  for  the  injuries  complained  of, 

the  priest  at  Kiangsi,  shared  a  similar  The  Italian  Government  signified  its 

fate ;  and  a  French  orphanage  was  intention  to  co-operate,  if  combined 
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action  were  necessary.  Russia,  how- 
ever, declined  to  co-operate,  on«  ac- 
count, it  is  said,  of  the  conflict  of  her 
Asiatic  interests  with  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  on  account  of  her  inter- 
ests in  extending  Russian  commerce 
in  the  direction  of  the  proposed  Siber- 
ian railroads. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  the  Pekin 
Government,  as  a  result  of  the  threat- 
ened appeal  to  force  by  the  Powers, 
ordered  a  strong  Chinese  squadron  to 
Nankin  to  preserve  order.  However, 
the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation 
following  the  riot  at  Ichang,  aroused 
the  United  States  Navy  Department 
to  take  more  vigorous  action  in  the 
way  of  protecting  American  interests 
in  China.  The  "  Charleston  "  and  the 
**  Petrel  "  were  immediately  ordered 
to  reinforce  Admiral  Belknap's  fleet 
in  Chinese  waters.  No  formal  alliance 
has  been  reached  by  the  Powers;  but 
there  is  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween them,  by  the  terms  of  which, 
in  case  the  Chinese  Government  fails, 
the  Powers  will  themselves  undertake 
the  duty  of  guaranteeing  protection 
of  the  lives,  property,  and  interests  of 
their  citizens.  The  vessels  of  any  one 
of  the  Powers  will  afford  refuge,  in 
case  of  riot,  to  the  citizens  of  any  of 
the  others. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  the  Brit- 
ish Minister,  Sir  John  Walsham,  sent 
a  strong  protest  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment against  its  delay  in  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  the  riots,  and  ask- 
ing three  questions:  i,  why  an  anti- 
riot  edict  was  not  telegraphed  through 
the  Empire;  2,  why  the  Wu  Hu  mag- 
istrate, who  interfered  to  stop  the 
riots  at  that  place,  was  degraded,  while 
his  superiors,  who  remained  inactive, 
were  not  punished ;  and  3,  why  the 
guilty  at  Woo  Sich  had  not  been  dealt 
with.  He  received  a  reply  to  the  ef- 
fect— I,  that  there  was  no  precedent 
for  the  use  of  the  telegraph  in  such 
matters;  2,  that  the  Wu  Hu  magistrate 
had  been  degraded  for  other  reasons 
(presumably  as  a  concession  to  the 
natives,  who  had  denounced  him  for 
the  part  he  had  taken);  and  3,  that 
the  Woo  Sich  rioters  had  been  pun- 
ished, two  of  them  being  executed. 
This  reply  was  supplemented  a  week 
or  so  later,  by  an  official  dispatch  from 


Pekin,  stating  that  specific  sums  had 
been  offered  to  the  Treaty  Powers  by 
China,  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
life  and  property  (the  French  and 
British  Ministers  had  claimed  6,500,000 
taels);  that  four  of  the  ringleaders  had 
been  executed,  and  twenty-one  ban- 
ished ;  that  five  mandarins  had  been 
reported  to  the  Throne  for  punish- 
ment on  account  of  their  remissness ; 
and  that,  in  recognition  of  its  entire 
responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
order  at  the  treaty  ports,  and  for  the 
protection  of  missionaries  in  the  in- 
terior, the  Chinese  Government  had 
ordered  the  Northern  and  Southern 
squadrons  to  patrol  the  Yang-tse-Ki- 
ang,  and  to  afford  protection  wherever 
danger  to  Europeans  was  still  threat- 
ened. Urgent  telegrams  were  also 
sent,  imploring  Lord  Salisbury  to  in- 
struct the  British  Minister  to  adopt  a 
more  friendly  attitude.  The  Minister, 
however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  persist- 
ent diplomatic  pressure,  combined 
with  a  naval  demonstration  at  certain 
ports,  will  be  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting recurrent  outrages. 

In  response  to  the  above  dispatch, 
the  English  and  German  Governments 
state  that  they  accept  China's  assur- 
ance of  good  intentions,  but  will  have 
to  consult  with  their  Ambassadors  at 
Pekin  in  regard  to  China's  ability  to 
carry  out  her  intentions.  At  the  close 
of  the  present  quarter,  there  remains 
considerable  reason  for  doubt  on  this 
point,  as  the  Chinese  of  every  class, 
from  the  highest  mandarins  down  to 
the  humblest  coolies,  are  clamoring 
for  withdrawal  of  the  missionaries,  or, 
at  least,  for  radical  modification  of 
their  treaty  privileges. 

The  British  Government  will  here- 
after allow  no  British  officers  to  serve 
in  the  Chinese  Navy.  The  reason  for 
this  step  is  found  in  the  Chinese  re- 
fusal to  explain  the  insult  offered  to 
Admiral  Lang  at  Hong  Kong  in  1890, 
while  that  officer  was  in  command  of 
the  Chinese  North  Coast  Squadron. 
On  the  occasion  referred  to,  a  Chinese 
officer  hauled  down  the  British  Ad- 
miral's flag. 

Toward  the  end  of  August,  a  gang 
of  500  armed  pirates  created  havoc  in 
the  Province  of  Wen  Chow,  burning 
villages  and  killing  the  inhabitants. 
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China  has  been  suffering  greatly  interest  with  Russia  in  relation  to 
from  drouth.  In  many  of  the  prov-  the  Celestial  Empire. 
inces,  little  images  of  the  God  of  War  In  1857,  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
have  been  exposed  to  the  sun  to  scorch,  commerce  was  negotiated  between 
so  that  the  Deity  may  appreciate  the  England  and  Siam.  Since  that  time, 
condition  of  his  subjects.  British  trade  with  Siam  has  steadily 

—   _       .__-.__  CTOwn,  Siamese  exports  reaching  now 

THE  SIAMESE  QUESTION.  g„„,  ^Tj.ooo.ooo  sterling  a  year    The 

Future  relations  between  England    country  has  an  area  more  than  twice 
and  France  are  liable  to  be  further    that  of  the  United   Kingdom.     The 
strained   as  a  result   of  French  en-    native  population  is  about  6,000,000, 
croachment  in  the  Indo-Chinese  pen-    to  which  figure  several  millions  must 
insula,  of  which  Siam  occupies  the    be  added  on  account  of  the  Chinese 
largest  part.     Between  the  frontiers    and  Malays  who  control  the  internal 
of  British  Burmah  on  the  west,  and    trade.     There  is  vast  forest  and  min- 
French  Annam  on  the 
east,  lie  several  dis- 
tricts  over  which 
England   has   estab- 
lished a  protectorate 
recognized  by  the 
King   of    Siam,   but 
whose  future  is  not 
yet  settled.     Further 
north  lie  the  British 
Shan  States.     South- 
ward through  these 
territories,  and    also 
through    the    whole 
depth  of  the  peninsu- 
la, runs  the  River  Me-     ~ 
kong.     A  range  of 
mountains  between 
the  Mekong  and  the 
western    frontier   of 
Annam,  has  hereto- 
fore been  regarded  as 

thewestern  boundary  ■  Siamese  roval  orand  palace. 

of  the  French  posses- 
sions. Now,  however,  France  is  ad-  eral  wealth,  the  latter  only  partly  de- 
vancin^  westward  toward  the  Shan  veloped.  In  enlichtenment  and  en- 
States  in  the  north,  and  the  protected  ergy,  the  Siamese  Kings  form  a  bright 
districts  in  the  south,  aiming  to  make  contrast  to  most  Asiatic  potentates. 
the  river,  instead  of  the  mountain  The  present  ruler,  as  did  his  predeces- 
range  mentioned,  her  western  bound-  sor,  is  doing  what  he  can  to  introduce 
ary.  This  means  not  only  the  invasion  the  forms  of  Western  civilization  and 
of  the  Luang  Prubang  province  (Siam  to  reform  the  terrible  abuses  of  serf- 
proper),  but  also  the  bringing  of  Eng-  dom  and  slavery.  Bangkok,  the  cap- 
lish  and  French  interests  into  danger-  ital,  resembles  a  European  city  in  the 
ous  proximity.  The  French,  as  a  pre-  architecture  of  its  public  buildings, 
text  for  the  move,  have  revived  an  ob-  and  in  its  electric  light  and  tram-car 
solete  claim  set  up  by  the  old  Kingdom  conveniences, 
of  Cambodia,  to  which   their  Indo-  iapam 

Chinese  possessions   once  belonged.  JAPAN. 

French  ambition  to  have  an  Oriental  Twenty-three  years  ago,  with  the 
Empire  has  survived  the  days  of  CHve  fall  of  the  oW  autocratic  Government 
and  Dupleix.  A  further  motive  may  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns,  and  the 
lie  in  the  establishment  of  a  common    restoration  of  the  Mikado  to  power,  a 
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new  era  injapanese  history  was  ush- 
ered in.  F*or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  island  had  enjoyed  profound 
peace — yet  had  remained  completely 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
She  had  carried  the  feudal  system  in- 
to the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. She  had  developed  an  original 
art,  unique  in  its  features,  and  world- 
wide in  its  influence.  She  has  now, 
however,  cast  herself  upon  the  stream 
of  modern  progress,  and  is  being 
brought  under  the  influence  of  West- 
ern ideas;  with  the  result,  that  the  last 
remnants  of  old  feudal  Japan,  with  its 
damask-robed  daimios  and  their  thou- 
sands of  retainers,  the  two-sworded 
samurai,  and  other  reminders  of  a 
by-gone  time,  are  fast  disappearing. 
Whether  Japanese  art  will  suffer  or 
not,  time  alone  can  tell. 

In  conformity  with  her  change  of 
institutions  and  policy,  Japan  is  rising 
to  the  position  of  a  great  Power.  Her 
Army,  modeled  after  that  of  Germany, 
comprises  230,000  men,  the  vote  for 
which,  last  year,  amounted  to  $13,768,- 
582.  In  the  construction  of  her  Navy, 
Japan  has  received  assistance  and  in- 
struction from  English  naval  officers, 
whose  services  have  been  lent  by  the 
British  Government. 

The  most  violent  typhoon  which 
has  visited  Oriental  seas  for  years, 
struck  the  Japanese  coast  on  the  even- 
ing of  August  16,  continuing  until  the 
night  of  the  following  day,  and  doing 
great  damage  to  property  and  life  all 
along  the  shore.  Fully  250  lives  were 
lost,  most  of  whom  were  Japanese 
and  Chinese  sailors. 

Floods  in  the  To  Ku  Shima  Prefec- 
ture recently  destroyed  354  houses. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

Early  in  July,  the  people  of  Ponapi 
sent  their  Chief  to  America,  to  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Government  for 
assistance  in  averting  the  dangers 
with  which  their  property  was  being 
threatened  by  the  lawless  Spanish  sol- 
diery. Many  of  the  native  villages  have 
been  shelled  by  the  troops,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  the  uprisings  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1890  and  early  part  of  1891 
(see  p.  126).  The  requests  of  Chief 
Nanpie,  who  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
July  7,  have  been  supplemented  by 


letters  from  the  American  Consul,  Mr. 
Rand,  strongly  urging  the  United 
States  Government  to  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  American  interests. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

In  spite  of  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  late  Convention  in 
Sydney,  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  an  Aus- 
tralasian Federation,  the  practical  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  a  consumma- 
tion of  the  scheme  now  seem  to  be 
insuperable.  New  South  Wales  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  loyal 
of  the  antipodean  dependencies  of  the 
British  Crown.  The  oldest  colony  of 
Australia,  it  has  always  been  the 
stronghold  of  Free  Trade  principles. 
But  the  recent  general  election  has 
resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Henry  Parkes.  His  suc- 
cessful opponent,  the  Hon.G.R.  Dibbs, 
represents  the  Protectionist  and  Re- 
publican movement  in  the  Colony.  At 
the  Convention  last  spring,  he  distinct- 
ly revealed  his  inclinations ;  and 
though  the  tariff  question  played  an 
important  part  in  the  recent  electoral 
contest,  the  idea  of  an  Australian  Re- 
public was  the  principal  issue.  It  is 
in  the  hearts  of  the  younger  and  Aus- 
tralian-born members  of  the  Colony, 
that  this  idea  has  taken  firmest  root ; 
and  one  reason  is  found  in  the  indig- 
nation aroused  by  the  strictures  of  the 
London  money  market.  The  loan  re- 
cently asked  for,  of  four-and-a-half 
millions  sterling,  has  been  granted, 
but  under  terms  and  circumstances 
which  show  a  greatly  altered  position 
of  the  colonial  credit.  A  few  years 
ago,  there  was  eagerness  to  take  up 
colonial  loans  ;  but,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, the  Australian  banks  had  to  club 
together  to  make  up  the  additional 
half  million  required. 

Historically,  the  election  is  unique. 
It  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a  great 
electorate,  by  popular  vote,  has  con- 
ferred the  balance  of  power  upon  the 
Labor  party.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  rep- 
resenting the  English-bom  and  Free 
Trade  elements,  has  obtained  only 
fifty-one  seats.  Mr.  Dibbs,  represent- 
ing the  Protectionists  and  Separatists, 
has  won  fifty-seven.  This  confers 
upon  the  twenty-six  Labor  representa- 
tives and  the  three  Independents  who 
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liave  been  returned,  the  controlling  of  commanding  importance    among 

power  in  the  House.      As  they  are  Nations ;  and  her  future  relations  to 

tnown  to  have  declared  themselves  the  Empire  of  which  she  has  formed 

in  favor  of  Protectionism  and  Repub-  a  part,  may  well  excite  our  earnest 

licanism,  the  way  in  which  they  will  attention.     Present  indications  seem 

use  their  newly  acquired  power  be-  to  point  toward  Australian  independ- 

•comes  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest  ence  in  the  future,  unless  Australia 

They  have  not  yet  thrown  themselves  can  secure  what  England  can  hardlv 

wholly  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Dibbs.  give,  a  differentiation  in  favor  of  col- 

On  the  contrary,  they  recently  voted  onial  produce. 

with  the  Cabinet  in  rejecting  the  mo-  The  labor  agitation  has  led  to  dis- 

tion  of  Mr.  Dibbs  for  a  vote  of  want  astrous  effects  in  some  parts  of  Aus- 

of  confidence  in  the  Ministry.     Mr.  tralia,  notably  in   the   North,  where 

Black,  the  Labor  leader,  has  announc-  vast  cotton  plantations  and  sugar  es- 

ed  that  he  is  not  likely  to  favor  the  tates,  and  rich  mines  of  silver,  gold, 

Federation  Scheme,  but  that  his  party  and  tin,  have  been  abandoned.     The 

will  support  the  Government  "  as  far  whites  will  not  tolerate  colored  labor, 

as  it  suits  their  purposes."     Henry  although,  in  the  tropically  hot  regions 

George's  scheme  for  nationalization  referred  to,  they  themselves  cannot 

of  the  land  forms  another  plank  in  work. 

their  platform  ;  and  they  are  also  op-  In  view  of  the  recent  tests  of  nickel 

posed  to  woman  suffrage,  as  shown  steel  armor  plates,   the  attention  of 

by  their  rejection  of  the  resolution  of  European  Governments  has  been  at- 

•Sir  Henry  Parkes,  which  favored  its  tracted  to  the  important  nickel  mines 

introduction.  of   New  Caledonia,   the  exportation 

New  Zealand  has  followed  the  lead  from  which,  last  year,  amounted  to 

of  New  South  Wales,  in  placing  the  5,000  tons.      The  Creusot  foundries 

control  of  Parliament  in  the  hands  of  in  France  have  ordered  100,000  tons, 

the  workingman.    Among  her  seven-  By  the  overflowing  of  the  Yarra 

ty-five  members,   there    are  twenty  River  at  Melbourne  early  in  August, 

Labor  representatives.     The  Colony  damage  was  caused  to  the  amount  of 

has  distinctly  refused  to  enter  the  $2,000,000. 

Commonwealth.    Fears  are  entertain-  t  ahttt 

ed  by  the  workingmen, that  the  scheme  TAHITI, 

would  involve  support  of  the  poorer  With  the  death  of  King  Pomare,  in 

colonies  by  the  more  prosperous.    A  July  last,  the  Island  of  Tahiti  passed 

bill  has  been  proposed  to  create  a  new  under  French  Government.    The  late 

Upper  Chamber  consisting  entirely  of  King  was  the  last  of  his  dyiiasty,  and 

women.  will  have  no  successor.     Fifty  years 

By  the  end  of  the  quarter,  Victoria  ago  the  French  protectorate  was  es- 

was    the  only    Colonial   Legislature  tablished;  and  in  1880,  Pomare  sold 

which  had  passed  the  Federation  bill,  out  what  was  left  of  his  royal  rights 

The  resources  of  Australia  are  im-  for  $12,000,  reserving  the  honorary  ti- 
mense.  No  country  has  greater  min-  tie  of  King,  but  stipulating  that  with 
cral  wealth  ;  and  in  agriculture,  irri-  his  death  royalty  should  cease  to  exist 
gation  is  working  wonders.  The  on  the  island.  Some  of  his  subjects 
country  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  pop-  rebelled;  but  the  insurrection  was 
ulation  equal  to  that  of  the  United  quickly  suppressed,  although  the  na- 
States  at  the  present  time.  Three-  tives  of  Raieten,  a  small  neighboring 
fourths  of  the  four  millions  live  on  the  island,  have  hitherto  maintained  their 
eastern  seaboard,  which  comprises  attitude  of  independence. 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  was  discovered 
Victoria.  There  the  principal  wealth  in  1606.  It  is  situated  in  the  South 
of  the  island  is  also  centered.  South  Pacific  Ocean,  well  over  toward  north- 
Australia,  occupying  the  center  of  the  em  Australia.  It  is  the  principal  one 
island  from  North  to  South,  is  rather  of  the  Society  Islands.  Its  circumfer- 
backward,  while  West  Australia  is  far  ence  measures  1 20  miles.  Its  center 
inferior.    Altogether,  the  country  is  rises  to  8,500  feet  above  the  sea.     Its 
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people,  numbering  15,000,  have  near-  of  the  English,  German,  and  Ameri- 
ly  all  been  converted  to  Christianity,  can  Consuls.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
and  are  generally  industrious  and  present  quarter,  matters  had  reached 
peaceable.  The  principal  exports  are  such  a  threatening  stage  between  the 
cotton,  sugar,  cocoanut  oil  and  arrow-  followers  of  Mataafa  and  those  of  Ma- 
root  lietoa,  the  recognized  King,  that,  as  a 

result  of  frequent  consultations  be- 

MALAYSIA.  tween  the  King,  the  government  offi- 

Interesting  reports  have  come  from  cials,  and  the  Consuls,  preparations 

the  Straits  settlements  as  to  the  ef-  were  made,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  for 

fects  of  the  new  American  Tariff  Law  the  possibility  of  war.  Crowds  of  mal- 

upon  industries  in  that  quarter  of  the  contents  had  gathered  around  Mataa- 

globe.    The  Malay  peninsula  furnish-  fa;  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would 

es  nearly  half  of  the  world's  supply  of  attempt  a  raid  upon  Apia,  the  seat  of 

tin.     In  1889,  the  exports  amounted  to  Government.  The  disaffection  is  cen- 

$23,254,023.     This  industry  has  been  tered  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Mano- 

benefited  by  the  operation  of  the  Mc-  no  and  the  town  of  Malie.    The  lat- 

Kinley  Tariff  Law.     Pig  tin  is  now  ter  place  was  paraded  by  about  400 

sent  directly  to  the  United  States,  armed  followers  of  Mataafa,  and  was 

whereas  it  was  formerly  sent  to  Eng-  guarded  against  approach  of  the  loyal 

land,  and  there  made  into  plate,  in  forces,  by  sentries  posted  along  the 

which  form  alone  it  reached  the  Unit-  coast  road  on  each  side  for  several 

ed  States.    The  price  has  been  quite  miles. 

firm  since  the  passage  of  the  law.  The  presence  of  the  German  gun- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tobacco  in-  boat  "Sperber,"  in  the  harbor  of  Apia,, 
dustry  has  suffered,  some  forty  plan-  combined  with  the  lack  of  money  and 
tations  being  obliged  to  shut  down,  ammunition,  has  done  more  than  any- 
The  planters  in  Sumatra  cannot  afford  thing  else  to  prevent  an  actual  out- 
to  ship  the  leaf  to  the  United  States;  break.  So  disturbed  was  the  condi- 
and  their  loss,  up  to  the  present,  is  tion  of  affairs  when  the  "Sperber'" 
estimated  at  $50,000,000.  Their  posi-  arrived  at  Apia,  that,  although  origin- 
tion  is  not,  however,  hopeless;  for,  in  ally  intending  to  remain  only  two 
the  States  of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  and  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to  Sydney 
Kentucky,  soil  has  been  found  that  for  a  relief  crew,  the  vessel  continued 
will  produce  Sumatra  leaf  of  as  good  to  remain  for  the  preservation  of  or- 
a  quality  as  can  be  obtained  on  the  der.  She  has  been  joined  by  the 
island.  By  starting  the  industry  in  United  States  ship  "  Iroquois ;"  and, 
this  country,  the  planters  can  continue  at  last  reports,  an  English  man-of^ 
to  enjoy  the  commercial  advantages  war  was  also  expected, 
which  result  from  the  peculiar  quali-  The  English,  German,  and  United 
ties  of  the  Sumatra  leaf.  Arrange-  States  Consuls  distributed  a  procla- 
ments  are,  accordingly,  being  already  mation,  informing  the  people  of  Sa-^ 
made  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  island  moa  that  there  was  only  one  Govem- 
planters,  to  transfer  their  vast  inter-  ment  in  Samoa,  and  only  one  King, 
ests  to  America;  and  a  few  years  will  Malietoa  Laupepa,  according  to  the- 
probably  see  started  in  some  of  the  treaty,  which  all  the  Powers  are  bound 
Southern  States,  an  industry  which  to  observe ;  and  assuring  them  that 
formerly  took  vast  sums  of  money  the  three  protecting  Governments 
each  3''ear  out  of  this  country.  were  a  unit  in  desiring  the  welfare  and 
There  is  serious  trouble  over  the  peace  of  Samoa,  and  in  thinking  the 
taxes  in  Dutch  West  Borneo,  between  established  order  of  things  to  be  the 
the  Dyaks  and  Malays.  Three  thou-  surest  means  to  that  end. 
sand  of  the  former  have  taken  up  King  Malietoa  also  issued  a  procla- 
arms  against  the  Malay  Rajah.  mation,    requesting   the   malcontent 

QAMOA  chiefs  and  people  to  go  to  their  homes^ 
SAMOA.  p^y  their  taxes,  and  work  for  the  corn- 
Trouble  has  been  averted  in  Sa-  mon  good.     The  King's  proclamation 
moa,  only  through  the  prompt  action  allowed  the  people  four  days'  time  to 
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return  home.     Mataafa  replied  that  Cuba  and  Demerara,     The  census  of 

he  and  his  followers  would  need  two  the  islands  shows  a  vast  reduction  in 

or  three  months  for  consideration.  the  white  population  during  the  last 

The  Land  Commission  has  been  or-  six  years,  a  fact   attributed   to  the 

ganized,  but,  owing  to  the  illness  of  crowding  out  of  the  whites  by  the 

one  o£  the  members  of  the  court,  there  Asiatic  coolies. 

has  been  considerable  delay  in  adjust-        In  virtue  of  the  death  of  the  Prince 

ing  the  land  disptites.      The  work  of  Consort,  and  the  disturbed  internal 

the  Commission  has  so  far  caused  no  condition  of  the  affairs  of  Hawaii,  the 

disturbance.  The  tax  money  has  come  United   States  Government  ordered 

in  very  slowly.  the  war-ship  "Pensacola,"  September 

Some  $31,340  from  the  annual  rev-  7,  to  proceed  at  once  from  San  Fran- 

enues  of  Samoa,  are  spent  upon  sala-  Cisco  to  Honolulu,  to  guard  American 
ries  of    public    officials,    distributed  * 

among  the  different   nationalities  as 
follows : 

Gcrraany tti,3oo 

Sweden 9.96a 

England 6,480 

Umted  States  (oneofficer) 3.600 

United  States,  English,  and  Ger- 
man gold  are,  by  order  of  the  Munici- 
gal  Council,  accepted  at  par;  but 
hilian  silver  is  taken  at  35  per  cent 
discount;  and  none  of  the  latter,  after 
November  15,  will  be  received  for 
payment  of  duties  or  taxes.  Germany 
is  still  earnest  in  her  efforts  to  force 
the  silver  mark  upon  the  community, 
at  the  rate  of  three  marks  to  the  dollar, 

UUUOKALANI.    HAWAIIAN  QUEEK. 

HAWAII,  interests.  There  is  some  feeling  in 
Reports  are  still  being  received  to  favor  of  keeping  a  permanent  United 
the  effect  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  States  naval  force  at  the  islands,  be- 
a  republican  form  of  government  for  cause  of  the  fact  that,  as  it  is  now,  the 
the  Sandwich  Islands  continues  to  United  States  is  looked  upon  by  the 
grow.  The  Queen's  open  favoritism  European  Powers  who  are  interested, 
toward  the  English,  renders  her  daily  as  exercising  a  virtual  protectorate 
more  unpopular  with  the  natives  and  over  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom.  What- 
Americans.  ever  be  the  ultimate  policy  of  the 
The  influence  of  the  Labor  move-  United  States  toward  the  islands,  it 
ment  has  reached  the  islands,  and  a  is  certain  she  approves  no  policy  look- 
new  Labor  party  has  been  formed,  ing  toward  the  final  domination  of 
Its  platform  includes  a  demand  for  a  British  power  in  that  quarter.  Hence 
new  Constitution  and  a  republican  the  marked  feeling,  particularly  among 
form  of  government,  and  hints  at  an-  American  naval  officers,  that  it  is  the 
nexation  to  the  United  States,  The  duty  of  the  United  States  to  make  se- 
last  step  is  favored  as  seeming  to  be  cure  the  foothold  she  has  already  ac- 
the  only  means  of  saving  the  islands  quired  by  maintaining  a  small,  but 
from  being  overrun  by  Asiatic  coolies,  permanent  naval  force. 
In  addition  to  the  large  importations  The  production  of  sugar  for  1891  is 
of  Japanese  laborers,  to  which  refer-  estimated  at  230,000  tons,  TheCabi- 
ence  has  already  been  made  {p,  276),  net  has  granted  an  average  reduction 
the  sugar-planters  are  trying  to  im-  of  25  per  cent  of  the  taxes  on  the 
port  thousands  of  East  Indian  coolies  sugar  plantations,  in  answer  to  the 
such  as  now  go  to  Demerara.  This  complaints  of  the  planters  that  the 
cheap  labor,  they  think,  will  enable  value  of  sugar  has  depreciated  owing 
them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  to  the  new  American  Tariff  Law. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 


AFRICAN  EXPLORATION. 

PIONEERING  in  Africa  is  beset 
with  difficulties  which  few  men 
seem  capable  of  overcoming.  The 
French  expedition  to  Lake  Tchad,  un- 
der M.  Fourneau,  was  lately  obliged 
to  turn  back,  owing  to  native  hostility. 
It  was  attacked  by  the  savage  tribe 
who,  some  time  ago,  killed  one  hun- 
dred men  of  the  Belgian  Mission.  M. 
Fourneau  was  himself  wounded,  and 
his  companion.  Lieutenant  Thiers, 
was  killed.  Sixteen  of  the  natives  be- 
longing to  the  expedition  were  also 
killed  outright,  and  all  the  stores  were 
plundered. 

A  still  more  serious  blow,  however, 
to  the  French  hopes  of  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  Lake  Tchad  region,  has 
come  in  the  reported  failure  of  M.  Paul 
Crampel's  expedition,  and  the  death 
of  its  distinguished  leader.  M.  Cram- 
pel  was  supposed  to  have  almost 
reached  his  goal,  when  news  arrived 
toward  the  end  of  July  last,  that  he, 
together  with  M.  Biscarrat,  the  leader 
of  the  escort,  the  Arab  interpreter, 
and  two  Senegalese  sepoys,  had  been 
murdered  by  natives  in  one  of  the 
dangerous  districts  through  which 
they  were  passing.  The  rear-guard 
escaped;  and  fell  in  with  the  later  ex- 
pedition of  relief,  which  had  by  that 
time  reached  Brazzaville.  The  region 
traversed  by  M.  Crampel  had  been 
very  hostile  and  unsettled;  and  possi- 
bly, the  severe  retaliation  which  he 
had  inflicted  for  the  murder  of  a 
French  explorer  a  short  time  before, 
aggravated  the  ill-feeling.  M.  Cram- 
pel  was  a  tall,  fair,  powerfully  built 
young  man,  twenty-seven  years  old. 
He  first  traveled  in  the  French  Con- 
go district  in  1887,  and  planned  the 
expedition  to  Lake  Tchad  in  1889.  It 
met  with  popular  support ;  and  in 
March,  1890,  three  months  after  his 
marriage  to  Mile.  Paule  Lamey,  M. 
Crampel  started  out.  It  is  his  wife's 
intention  to  carry  out  his  plans  to  the 
letter;   and  she  is  already  in  corres- 


pondence with  the  Comit^  de  T  Af  rique 
Frangaise,  who  are  fitting  out  an  ex- 
pedition to  complete  the  work  so  sud- 
denly cut  short. 

In  German  East  Africa,  the  Portu- 
guese expedition  under  Don  Cerez 
Elveo,  while  returning  from  Lake 
Nyassa  to  the  coast,  was  harassed  by 
natives,  who  finally  broke  up  the  col- 
umn. 

EGYPT. 

To  suppress  the  slave  trade  in  the 
Eastern  Soudan,  was  one  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Eg3^tian  forces, 
in  February  last,  undertook  the  cam- 
paign which  ended  with  the  capture 
of  Tokar,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
dervishes  under  Osman  Digna.  We 
pointed  out  (p.  130),  that,  in  order  to 
an  effectual  suppression  of  the  obnox- 
ious traffic,  the  Egyptian  success 
would  need  to  be  further  followed  up, 
else  the  slave  traders,  by  merely  mov- 
ing a  little  farther  back,  would  be  able 
to  map  out  fresh  routes  to  the  coast, 
and  to  renew  their  annoying  tactics. 
This  has  already  come  to  pass;  and, 
humiliating  as  it  may  be  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  slave  traffic  is  now  going  on 
as  briskly  as  ever  between  the  littoral 
north  of  Suakim,  and  the  Arabian 
coast  north  of  Jeddah.  Having  lodged 
there,  it  cannot  easily  be  stopped;  for 
most  of  the  territory  through  which 
the  caravans  pass  on  their  way  to  the 
Red  Sea,  is  only  nominallj^  under  the 
Khedive's  authority,  and  m  it  he  has 
neither  troops,  police,  nor  stations. 
Probably  nothing  will  stop  the  horri- 
ble business  but  a  cordon  of  military 
posts  stretching  away  inland,  and  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  block  all  access 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

Cardinal  Lavig^rie  has  lately  estab- 
lished a  settlement  of  military  monks 
in  the  Sahara,  with  the  object  of  as- 
sisting in  the  an ti- Slavery  crusade, 
and  of  Christianizing  the  Soudan. 
Monks  of  middle  age  are  not  suited 
for  the  work.  It  needs  men  in  all  the 
vigor  of  youthful  health  and  energy, 
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and  marked  by  persistent  devotion  to 
noble  deeds.  To  find  such  is  the 
Cardinal's  greatest  difficulty.  He  has 
succeeded,  however,  in  establishing  a 
post  at  Biskra,  comprising  sixteen 
"  Armed  Brothers  of  the  Sahara."  In 
order  to  secure  and  extend  as  great 
an  influence  as  possible  over  the  na- 
tives, these  men  are  living  in  true 
Arab  fashion,  even  to  the  smallest 
details  of  Arab  custom.  Besides  their 
religious  duties,  they  study  Arabic, 
practice  military  exercises,  till  the 
land,  and  keep  alert,  on  the  watch 
against  the  Touareg  (wandering)  Ar- 
abs, who  are  bent  on  checking  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  slaves. 

EAST  AND  WEST  AFRICA. 

Trouble  has  arisen  on  the  Island  of 
Madagascar,  between  the  native  Mala- 
gassy  Government  and  the  French 
authorities.  The  French  protectorate 
over  the  island  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Powers.  The  treaty  of  1885, 
by  which  the  protectorate  was  estab- 
lished, provides  that  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Madagascar  shall  be  conduct- 
ed by  France,  and  that  exequaturs 
(papers  of  recognition)  shall  be  grant- 
ed to  foreign  Consuls,  if  applied  for 
through  the  French  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative. Reports  as  to  the  details 
of  the  present  trouble  are  conflicting; 
but  it  appears  that  the  Government 
at  Tananarivo  has  recently  forwarded 
the  exequatur  to  a  foreign  Consul  di- 
rectly, without  transmitting  it  through 
the  French  representative.  A  similar 
incident  occurred  in  1887,  when  the 
American  Consul,  Mr.  Campbell,  was 
allowed  by  the  French  Resident  to 
obtain  his  exequatur  directly  from 
the  native  Government;  but  this  con- 
cession is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands, 
not  to  have  invalidated  the  Treaty  of 
1885. 

The  German  Government  has  al- 
ready started  the  work  of  organizing 
a  complete  telegraph  system  through- 
out their  territory  on  the  East  African 
coast. 

Emin  Pasha  is  reported  to  have 
been  completely  successful  in  his  op- 
erations. He  has  overthrown  the 
dervishes,  and  completely  reclaimed 
the  Equatorial  Province,  from  which 
he  was  rescued  by  the  explorer  Stan- 


ley in  1888,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  have  irretrievably  reverted  to  the 
power  of  the  Mahdi.  All  the  old  sta- 
tions have  been  re-occupied.  As  a 
result  of  the  decisive  battle  with  the 
dervishes,  Emin  captured  6,000  tusks 
of  ivory,  and  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
stores.  The  Germans  have  recently, 
however,  suffered  a  quite  severe  re- 
verse in  East  Africa.  The  Wahehes^ 
a  powerful  race  of  Zulu  origin,  armed 
with  good  weapons  obtained  from  the 
Portuguese,  have  given  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  by  their  marauding  raids. 
To  punish  them,  an  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  Lieutenant  Zelewski. 
While  encamped,  this  force  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Wahehes,  and  almost 
totally  destroyed,  the  leader  and  nine 
Europeans,  with  300  natives,  being 
killed.  The  remnant  of  the  force  was 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  nearest 
German  station.  All  the  arms  and 
ammunition  were  lost.  The  victori- 
ous natives  now  threaten  the  caravan 
route  along  which  Major  Wissman's 
expedition  intended  to  proceed  to  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  so  that  the  latter 
officer's  plans  may  consequently  be 
modified. 

The  Italian  coast  station  of  Athale, 
in  Northeast  Africa,  was  treacherously 
attacked  by  a  tribe  of  Somali  natives 
in  the  latter  part  of  July;  but,  after  a 
sharp  struggle,  the  natives  were  re« 
pulsed  with  considerable  slaughter. 

Trouble  seems  to  be  brewing  again 
in  Ashantee.  The  present  King  is 
said  to  dislike  the  English.  The  trad- 
ers are  leaving  in  alarm  for  the  coast, 
as  the  natives  are  armed  with  Snider 
rifles. 

Early  in  July,  advices  were  received 
to  the  effect  that  a  series  of  bloody 
battles  had  been  fought  on  the  Upper 
Congo,  and  Aruwhimi  Rivers,  be- 
tween the  State  troops  and  the  Arab 
slave  traders.  The  latter  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  were  suing  for 
peace. 

On  July  7,  Cooper's  Institute  at  Zan- 
zibar was  opened  amid  great  enthu- 
siasm, in  the  presence  of  the  Admiral 
and  other  officers  of  the  British  fleet. 
The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was  seriously 
injured  by  jumping  from  his  carriage, 
the  horses  having  been  frightened  by 
the  firing  of  salutes. 
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UNITED  STATES  POLITICS.  products,  and  the  Democrats  advoca- 

ting a  tariff  for  revenue  only.     On  the 
THOUGH  the  political  agitation  of    great  silver  question,  it  is  daily  becom- 
the  present   quarter    has    been    ing  clearer  that  the  trend  of  opinion, 
mainly  centered  in  various  State    in  case  of   the  majority  within   the 
campaigns,  it  has  an  important  na-    ranks   of    the    National   Democratic 
tional  bearing,  as  indicating  the  bias    party,  is  in  favor  of  free  coinage.    The 
of  public  opinion  on  the  great  ques-    Ohio   Democrats,   a  very  important 
tions  which  are  to  constitute  the  prin-    factor,  have  declared  unreservedly  for 
jcipal  issues  in  the  coming  Presidential    its  adoption.     The  Democratic  party 
election.     The  work    of    organizing    in  New  York  State  is,  however,  less 
.forces  for  the  struggle  has  already    clear  in  its  policy,  largely,  no  doubt, 
.made   a   considerable  advancement,    owing  to  the  important  stand  taken 
by  ex- President  Cleveland.     They  de- 
clare, in  fact,  that  the  existing  law, 
which  takes  for  monetary  use  all  the 
silver  produced  by  American  mines, 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  bimetallic  cur- 
rency which    they  desire.     The    un- 
equivocal ground  taken  by  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, in  opposition  to  free  coinage,  is 
intensely  disliked  by  the  large  major- 
ity of  his  party  in  most  of  the  Western 
and   Southern   States;   but  even  in 
those   States,  it  has  the  determined 
approval  of  a  considerable  minority, 
and  it  is  strongly  approved  by  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  all  the  Eastern  States. 
The  attitude  of  this  considerable  por- 
oENERAL ;.  3.  cLAkKsoM.  ^jq^  of  the  party,  will  likely  have  a 

Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay,  of  Penn-  very  iniportant  influence  on  the  action 
sylvania,  has  resigned  as  Chairman  of  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress  regard- 
the  Republican  National  Executive  ing  any  silver  coinage  measure  that 
Committee,  his  place  being  filled  by  may  be  proposed, 
the  appointment  of  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Certain  words,  uttered  by  President 
Clarkson,  of  Iowa,  the  late  Assistant  Harrison  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  sub- 
Postmaster-General.  The  campaign  sequently  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  have 
machinery  is  thus  left  in  the  latter's  arrested  universal  attention,  and  have 
hands;  and  Republican  clubs  will  be  started  speculation  as  to  the  possibil- 
formed  in  every  locality  in  the  Union,  ity  of  passing  a  free  coinage  bill 
so  as  to  insure  a  distribution  of  party  through  the  next  Congress,  notwith- 
literature,  and  an  ample  supply  of  per-  standing  the  Democratic  majority  in 
son al  work.  At  the  end  of  the  quar-  the  House.  He  said:  "  I  believe  that 
ter,  it  had  not  been  announced  who  conservative  views  of  finance  will  pre- 
was  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  vail  in  this  country.  I  am  sure  dis- 
Democratic  forces,  content  and  temporary  distress  will 

The  attitude  of  both  the  great  par-  not  tempt  our  people  to  forsake  those 
ties  on  the  tariff  question  is  well  safe  lines  of  public  administration  in 
known,  the  RepubHcans  favoring  a  which  alone  commercial  security  rests. 
froteeitve  tariff,  combined  with  reci-  As  long  as  the  General  Government 
procity  in   the  exchange   of   certain    furnishes  the  money  of  the  people  for 
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their  great  business  transac- 
tions, I  believe  we  will  insist, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that 
every  dollar  issued,  whether 
paper  or  coin,  shall  be  as  good 
ana  be  kept  as  good  as  any 
other  dollar  that  issues.  How 
this  end  is  to  beobtained.I  will 
not  attempt  to  sketch;  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I 

feel  myself,  in  the  public  in-  executive  mansion, 
terest,  pledged,  so  far  as  in 
me  lies,  to  maintain  that  equality  be-  its  power  at  the  approaching  session, 
tween  our  circulating  money  that  is  and  has  already  mapped  out  a  plan 
essential  to  the  perfect  use  of  all."  of  the  legislation  which  it  will  intro- 
These  words  have  been  regarded  duce  and  push  to  a  vote  in  both 
as  a  declaration  of  assurance,  that,  branches  of  Congress.  The  plan  em- 
even  if  an  unlimited  coinage  bill  braces  three  measures : 
passed  the  House,  it  would  be  vetoed  i.  The  Sub-Treasury  Scheme,  so 
by  the  Executive,  because,  as  is  al-  called. 

ready  known,  the  proposed  free  coin-  '2.  A  new  Land  Mortgage  bill, 
age  hill  would  make  a  legal-tender  3.  A  bill  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
dollar  out  of  every  eighty  cents'  worth  coinage  of  silver^ 
of  silver  brought  to  the  mint,  deter-  The    Sub-Treasury  scheme   is  of 
mined  according  to  the  price  of  that  vast  importance.     It  was  originally 
metal  in  the  prepared  by  the  National  Legislative 
markets  of  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance, 
the   world,  and  its  principles  were  embodied  in 
This  would,  a  bill  introduced  in   both  branches 
of  course,  de-  of  the  last  Congress.     The  original 
stroy  the  par-  scheme   provided   for  the   establish- 
ityof  thegold,  ment    of    sub -treasuries,    practically 
silver.andpa-  government  money-loaning  stations, 
per  dollars;  in  the  different  States.     The  sum  of 
and,  as   Re-  Ss^i^'^.ooo  was  to  be  appropriated  for 
publican  the  erection  of  warehouses  in  various 
statesmen,  parts, for  the  storage  of  cotton,  wheat, 
whose  words  oats,  com,  and  tobacco;  and  any  owner 
have   also  of   cotton,  wheat,  or  other  of  these 
been   echoed  commodities,  might  take  his  crop  to 
Y             by  influential  the  nearest  warehouse,  deposit  it,  and 
Democrats,  receive  in  return,  at  one  per  cent  in- 
have  pointed  out,  it  would  drive  gold  terest,  eighty  per  cent  of  its  market 
-out  of  circulation  altogether,  because  value  in  treasury  notes,  the  manager 
people  will  not  give  out  a  gold  dollar  deciding  what  that  market  value  should  be. 
when  something  worth  considerably  The  notes  issued  were  to  be  legal  ten- 
less  will  do  just  as  well.  der  for  all  public  and  private  debts. 
THP  papmphq'  At  T  lAwr-B  '^'^^  receipts  given  for  deposits  were 
THE  FARMERS  ALLIANCE.  ^^    ^e    negotiable    by    indorsement. 
In  the  incoming  Congress,  the  Al-  Deposits  were  to  be  redeemable  at 
Jiance  claims  eight   Representatives  any  time  within  a  year,  by  return  of 
•elected  last  year,  and  four  Senators —  the  receipt  and  money  advanced  on 
Messrs.  Peifer,  Kyle,  Irby,  and  Vance;  interest,  and  by  payment  of  all  ware- 
and  confidently  expects  to  receive  the  housing  charges,  for  storage,  weigh- 
unwavering;  support  of  some  fifty  or  ing,   classing,   insurance,   etc.       The 
OTore  of  the  other  Members  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  de- 
House.    Having  gained  an  important  stroy  all  money  returned  for  redemp- 
iooting,  the  Alliance  proposes  to  use  tion  of  deposits.     If  there  were  no 
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redemption  within  a  year,  the  deposit  than  double  the  circulation  now  in 
was  to  be  sold  for  the  reimbursement  use  outside  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  its 
of  the  Government.  opponents  argue  that  it  would  princi- 

Even    among   the   farmers   them-    pally  benefit  real  estate  speculators 
selves,  the  opposition  to  this  scheme    and  those  near  the  points  of  distribu- 
developed    great   strength.      It  was    tion,  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  who 
seen  to  be  fraught  with  danger.     To    need  assistance  most,  the  poor  farmers 
obtain  a  just  and  uniform  basis  for    in  the  remoter  districts. 
the  eighty  per  cent  advance  in  all  the        As  regards  the  second  measure,  the 
warehouses,  or  even  in  one  of  them.    Alliance  proposes  that  the  Goveni- 
seemed  an  impossible  task;  and,  with-    ment  shall  hand  over  to  any  citizen 
out  it,  the  standard  of  value  of  the    who  owns  and  resides  on  a  tract  of 
landcomprisingnot  less  than  ten  acres, 
nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  least  one- 
half  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and 
who  may  apply  for  the  same,  its  treas- 
ury notes  equal  in  amount  to  one-half 
of  the  assessed  valuation  of  his  land 
and  the  improvements  thereon.     The 
recipients  are  to  pay  interest  at  two- 
and-a-half  per  cent  a  year  on   the 
loans,  in  treasury  notes,  and  to  repay 
the  principal  of  the  loans,  in  treasury 
notes,  in  not  less  than  five  years,  nor 
more  than  ten  years. 

A  circular,  issued  by  the  Alliance 

authorities,  estimated  the  wheat  crop 

of  the  United  States  this  year  at  500,- 

000,000  bushels.     In  July,  a  national 

movement  was  started  by  the  Alliance 

to  induce  farmers  to  hold  their  abun- 

F-EH  or  KAHaAS.  A^Xit  pFoducc  until  late  in  the  year,  in 

the  hope  of  high  prices.     From  the 

treasury  notes,  and  of  the  certificates    headquarters  in   St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in 

of  deposit,  would  immediately  become    July,  circulars  were  mailed  with  this 

depreciated  and  uncertain.  object  in  view.     They  do  not  appear 

The  original  plan  has,  accordingly,    to  have  had  much  effect ;  for,  in  the 

been  modified.     Instead  of  farm  pro-    early  part  of  September,  the  flow  of 

ducts  alone,  as  originally  contemplat-    wheat  to  the  markets  in  Minneapolis 

ed,  land  also  has  been  made  a  basis    and  Duluth,  ran  from  800  to  1,500  cars 

for  the  sub-treasury  loans,  in  accord-    a  day.     At  this  rate,  it  was  estimated 

ance  with  a  resolution  embodied  in    that  150,000,000  bushels  in  the  No.  I. 

the  Ocala  platform.     And   now  the    hard  beltwould  beoutof  thefarmers' 

Alliance  leaders  appear  to  think  they    hands   by  January  1   next,  and   the 

can  get  along  without  the  erection  of    price  would  be  consequently  driven 

the  vast  number  of  government  ware-    back.     Accordingly,  another  attempt 

houses  spoken  of;  and  are  apparently    was  made  in  September  to  check  the 

willing  to  restrict  their  demands  to  a    movement. 

law  providing  for  the  issue  of  notes  On  September  24th,  the  National 
to  be  deposited  in  the  States,  and  to  Woman's  Alliance  was  chartered  at 
be  loaned  on  non-perishable  farm  pro-  Topeka,  Kansas.  Its  President  is 
ducts  and  real  estate,  at  not  over  two  Miss  Fannie  McCormick,  who  was  the 
percent  per  annum,  the  issue  of  notes  People's  party  candidate  for  State 
continuing  until  the  circulating  medi-  Superintendent  of  Instruction  last 
um  has  reached  $50  per  capita.  fall;  and  the  incorporators  include  the 

Whilethismodificationcontemplates  wives  of  each  of  the  Alliance  Con- 
a  much  restricted  issue  compared  with  gressmen.  There  is  to  be  a  Vice- 
the  original  scheme,  it  would  yet  more    President  in  each  State.     In  co-oper- 
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ation  with  the  Farmers*  Alliance,  this 
organization  will  establish  bureaus 
for  the  better  education  of  women  on 
all  important  economic,  social,  and 
political  questions. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  PARTY. 

In  the  last  number  of  Current  His- 
tory (page  281),  it  was  recorded  that 
within  a  very  short  time  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  People's  party  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conference  in  May,  un- 
doubted sigfns  had  appeared  that  the 
party  was  not  receiving  the  unani- 
mous support  of  that  section  of  the 
community  which  had  formed  its  nu- 
cleus, and  whose  interests  it  professed 
to  uphold,  namely,  the  farmer  class. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  Ohio  farmers. 
Many  of  the  Kansas  farmers,  too,  re- 
fused to  ally  themselves  with  it,  fear- 
ing the  result  of  their  action  upon  the 
two  great  existing  parties. 

It  has  since  become  evident,  from  a 
systematic  canvass  among  the  farmers 
of  New  England  and  New  York  State, 
that,  in  that  section  also,  the  idea  of  a 
special  farmers'  party  has  but  few 
adherents.  Some  of  the  planks  in  the 
new  platform  are  favored,  notably 
free  coinage;  but  others,  such  as  the 
Sub-Treasury  plan,  providing  for  the 
loaning  of  new  paper  issues  on  land 
valuations  and  non-perishable  farm 
products,  are  considered  wild  schemes. 
And  in  Kansas,  not  only  have  the 
farmers*  sub-Alliances  largely  stood 
aloof,  but  the  editors  of  Democratic  or- 
gans have  adopted  a  joint  resolution 
against  any  fusion  of  their  party  in 
that  State  with  the  People's  party. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  TARIFF. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  Act,  one  of 
the  most  important  me'asures  of  legis- 
lation ever  enacted  in  the  United 
States,  has  now  been  in  operation  over 
a  year;  and  the  officials  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  of  its  workings.  There 
have  been  acrimonious  discussions  as 
to  its  value;  but  these  have  been 
based  largely  on  party  feeling.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  had  prepared  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley Act,  compared  with  that  of  the 

VOU  I— a8. 


country  prior  to  the  operations  of  the 
act.  This  report  is  regarded  as  valu- 
able, because  it  is  the  first  official 
showing  upon  the  important  new  tar- 
iff law.  While  it  is  thus  official  in 
character,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  official  channels  through 
which  it  comes  are  those  allied  to  the 
policy  of  the  act,  and  presumably  de- 
sirous of  establishing  its  merits  rather 
than  its  demerits.  The  figures,  being 
official,  may  be  relied  upon  as  severe- 
ly accurate.  The  following  is  a  digest 
of  the  showing: 

During  the  eleven  months  from  Oc- 
tober I,  1890,  to  August  31,  i8pi,  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  law, 
the  total  value  of  United  States  for- 
eign commerce,  imports  and  exports 
of  merchandise  combined,  was$i,6o3,- 
782,266,  or  an  increase  of  $74,768,639 
over  the  value  of  foreign  commerce 
during  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  prior  year,  when  it  was  $1,529,- 
013,627. 

The  average  annual  increase  of 
American  foreign  commerce  (imports 
and  exports  of  merchandise)  during 
the  twenty  years  from  187 1  to  1891, 
was  $38,314,352.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  increase  during  the  first  eleven 
months  under  the  operation  of  the 
new  tariff,  was  nearly  double  this  av- 
erage annual  increase. 

Of  the  total  commerce  of  the  eleven 
months  ending  August  31,  1891,  the 
value  of  imports  of  merchandise  into 
the  United  States  was  $763,210,965,  an 
increase  of  $25,681,316  over  the  value 
of  the  imports  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  prior  year;  and  the  val- 
ue of  the  exports  was  $840,571,301,  an 
increase  of  $49,087,323  over  the  prior 
period. 

The  value  of  merchandise  imported 
free  of  duty  during  the  eleven  months 
ending  August  31, 1891,  was  $364,661,- 
336,  as  compared  with  $252,648,255 
imported  free  of  duty  during  the  cor- 
responding eleven  months  of  the  prior 
year,  an  increase  of  $112,013,081  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  new  tariff.  During 
these  eleven  months,  the  portion  of 
merchandise  admitted  free  of  duty 
was  47.78  per  cent  of  the  total  import;, 
while,  for  the  corresponding  months 
of  the  prior  year,  the  proportion  of 
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\                         merchandise  admitted  free  of  duty  of  $49,087,3 23  in  United  States  exports 

was  34.27  per  cent,  an  increase  of  13.5 1  during  the  eleven  months  ending  Au- 

per  cent  of  free  goods  imported  under  gust  31, 189 1,  was  nearly  two-and-one- 

the  new  tariff.     This  is  a  greater  half  times  as  great  as  the  annual  av- 

quantity    of    merchandise,    both    in  erage  increase  of  exports  of  merchan- 

amount  and  in  percentage,  than  has  dise  during  the  twenty  years  prior  to 

been  admitted  free  of  duty  during  any  1891,  which  was  $20,750,425. 

other  similar  period  in  the  history  of  During  the  eleven  months  of  1890- 

United  States  foreign  commerce.  91,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  mer- 

During  the  eleven  months  from  Oc-  chandise  has  exceeded  the  value  of 

tober  I,  1890,  to  August  31,  1891,  un-  the  imports  bythe  sum  of  $77,360,336. 

der  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff.  The  importance  of  this  large  excess 

the  value  of  the  imports  of  dutiable  of  exports  over  imports  will  be  ap- 

merchandise  has  been  $398,549,629;  preciated  when  it  is  compared  with 

while,  during  the  corresponding  per-  the  excess  of  exports  of  the  fiscal  year 

iod  of  the  preceding  year,  the  value  1890,  when  it  was  $68,518,275.      In 

of  dutiable  merchandise  was  $484,88 1,-  1889,  the  balance  of  trade  was  against 

394,  showing  a  decrease  for  the  eleven  the  United  States,  and  the  imports 

months  during  the  new  tariff ,  of  $86,-  exceeded  the  exports  by  $2,730,277. 

33 1 »765  in  the  value  of  the  merchan-  In  1888,  the  unfavorable  balance  was 

dise  paying  duty.  still  larger,  and  the  imports  exceeded 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  new  tar-  the  exports  by  $28,022,607.     It  will  be 

iff  law,  there  has  been  a  large  reduc-  observed  that  the  increase  in  the  value 

tion  in  the  revenue  from   customs,  of  American  exports  of  merchandise 

This  was  contemplated  in  the  bill  is  large  and  very  gratifying.     This 

itself,  which  recited  at  its  head,  "  An  value  for  the  eleven  months  ending 

act  to  reduce  the  revenue,"  etc.     In  August  31,  1891,  viz.,  $840,571,301,  ex- 

the  following  statement,  the  receipts  ceeds  the  value  of  the  exports  for  any 

from  customs  for  the  twelve  months  year  in  the  history  of  our  commerce, 

ending  September  30,  1891,  are  com-  except  the  fiscal  years  1881  and  1890. 

pared  with  the  receipts  for  the  like  The    value  of  our  exports  for  the 

period  of  the  prior  year,  when  the  twelve  months    ending  August   31, 

old  tariff  was  in  operation:  1891,  which  includes  September,  1890, 

Quarters                 Receipts  from  customs,  ^^^  ^he  first  eleven  mOUths  Under  the 

endingr               issq,                 isgo.  new   tariff,  was  $909,264,438,  or,  m 

December  31,  $51,826,114  09  $55,444,576  81  round  numbers,  about  $7,000,000  more 

March 31....     60.9&37     57.72t297  28  than  during  any  previous  fiscal  year. 

June  30 58,606,882  07     38,377,424  05  It  appears  that  the  large  mcrease 

September  30,    66,304,604  92     44,753,768  82  in  exports  is  almost  wholly  confined 

T-" i^^^^^:^^  '^s^is^s^  SrSitiTSdtinSlcESinfi 

The  total  decrease  in  customs  re-  value  of  the  exports  of  agricultural 

ceipts  for  the  year  ending  September  products  during  the  twelve  months 

30,  1 89 1,  as  compared  with  those  for  ending  August  31,   1891,  was  $665,- 

the  preceding  year,  is  thus  $41,39^,-  711,263,  against  $630,425,046  for  the 

425.49,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  like  period  of  the  prior  year,  an  in- 

fact  that  there  was  a  large  increase  in  crease  of  $35,286,217.   The  exports  of 

the  imports  of  merchandise.  manufactured  products  amounted  to 

The  value  of  United  States  exports  $170,560,311,  as  against  $150,577,041 

of  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise  for  the  prior  period,  an  increase  of 

during  the  eleven  months  ending  An-  $19,983,270.     The  combined  increase 

fust  31, 1 89 1,  after  the  new  tariff,  was  in  these   two   classes    amounted    to 

840,571,301,  some  $49,087,323  larger  $55,269,487. 

than  the  exports  of  like  merchandise  The  reciprocity  clause  of  the  new 

for  the  corresponding  eleven  months  tariff  is  opening  new  markets  and  in- 

of  the  prior  year,  while  the  old  tariff  creasing  the  demand  for  United  States 

was  in  force,  when  they  were  of  the  products.     The  reciprocity  policy  is 

value  of  $791,483,978.     This  increase  almost  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
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United  States  as  a  people  has  volun- 
tarily entered  as  an  actor  in  the  drama 
of  national  life.  The  Republic  has 
heretofore  adopted  a  passive  attitude, 
responding  when  called  upon,  or  an- 
swering when  her  own  rights  were  at 
45take.  Now,  ho)Vever,  she  takes  the 
initiative  in  adjusting  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  in  a  spirit  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  which  characterizes  the 
Old  World  diplomacy.  She  aims  not 
solely  nor  chiefly  to  guard  against 
the  contingencies  of  war;  but,  con- 
cerning herself  with  the  more  peace- 
ful occupations  of  commerce,  she  aims 
to  develop  a  wider,  more  active,  and 
more  useful  intercourse  among  na- 
tions. The  following  table  furnishes 
data  revealing  the  significance  of  the 
reciprocity  policy : 

TRADE    WITH    SOUTHERN    COUNTRIES  IN   1890. 

Extorts  from       Imports  to 
United  States,   United  States, 

Spanish  West  Indies.. .  .$15,381,953  $57,855»ax7 

Brazil.... zi,g7a,ai4  59«3»t756 

San  Domingo 9a6,65x  z,95x,oi3 

Total $28,380,818  $119,134,986 

Venezuela. 4,028,583  10,966,765 

Mexico 23,285,287  22,690,915 

Central  America 5*650,946  8,339,375 

Hayti 5,101,464  2,421,221 

British  West  Indies. ....    8,288,786  14,865,0x8 

O "iana  • .  •  •  •  i-  •  •  • at546,797  4»9»8,736 

Other  West  Indies 3,498,368  92 1 ,673 

Plate  Countries Z2,239,35x  7,156,600 

West  Coast  States 7.965,703  7,645,287 

Total $90,886,103  $X98»94o,575 

Treaties  have  already  been  conclud- 
ed with  three  countries  which  supply 
considerably  more  than  half  the  above 
total  importation;  and  yet  these  coun- 
tries have  purchased  in  return  only 
^28,280,818;  but,  under  reciprocity, 
are  becoming  larger  buyers. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1891,  the  exports  of  American  do- 
mestic products  to  Brazil,  amounted 
to  $14,049,273,  an  increase  of  over 
$2,000,000  in  a  year.  The  treaty  with 
Brazil  went  into  effect  April  ist  last, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
results  will  be  greatly  marked  as  yet. 
During  the  five  months  ending  with 
August  31, 1890,  the  exports  of  domes- 
tic merchandise  from  the  United 
States  to  Brazil,  amounted  to  $5,133,- 
590;  and,  during  the  same  period  of 
1891,  under  the  operation  of  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  to  $6,303,182,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,169,592.  During  the 
month  of  August  last  alone,  as  com- 


pared with  August,  1890,  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  exports  to 
Brazil,  amounting  to  $702,903.  This 
increase  in  exports  to  Brazil  since  the 
reciprocity  treaty  went  into  effect,  has 
been  mainly  in  locomotives,  steam-en- 
gines, machinery,  and  cars  for  tram- 
ways  and  railways,  wheat  flour,  bacon, 
boards,  deals,  etc.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  exports  of  wheat,  lard, 
and  cotton  manufactures. 

The  reciprocity  treaties  with  San 
Domingo,  and  with  Spain  concerning 
trade  relations  with  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  did  not  go  into  effect  until  Sep- 
tember I  last;  and  as  yet  there  are  no 
statistics  available  to  show  the  effects 
of  the  treaties  upon  American  com- 
merce with  those  islands. 

Under  the  Aldrich  amendment  to 
the  McKinley  bill,  the  President  is 
empowered  to  close  the  free  market 
for  sugar,  coffee,  and  hides,  against 
those  nations  which  fail  to  enter  into 
commercial  union  with  the  United 
States.  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
Guiana  find  the  best  market  for  their 
staples  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  still,  therefore,  a  great  field  for  the 
further  application  of  the  reciprocity 
principle. 

THE  "WHALEBACK"  BOAT. 

Probably  not  since  the  invention  of 
the  steamboat,  has  so  important  an 
advance  been  made  in  ship  building 
as  has  been  effected  by  the  "  whale- 
back"  boat,  the  alleged  invention  of  Al- 
exander McDougall,  of  Duluth,  Minn. 
This  style  of  vessel,  it  is  thought, 
will  excel  the  old-style  freight-carry- 
ing vessel  in  every  respect.  The  cost 
of  construction  and  operation  is  incom- 
parably less.  A  vessel  of  3,000  tons  has 
a  draught  of  only  seventeen  feet,  can 
be  managed  by  a  crew  of  twenty-two 
men,  and  can  be  propelled  with  twelve 
tons  of  coal  a  day,  about  one-twenty- 
fifth  of  the  amount  consumed  on  the 
"  Teutonic." 

The  first  "  whaleback  "  that  has  suc- 
cessfully crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  in- 
deed, the  first  vessel  of  any  descrip- 
tion built  upon  the  Great  Lakes,  that 
has  undertaken  to  reach  the  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  is  the  "  We tmore,"  built 
at  West  Superior,  opposite  Duluth. 
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The  "Wetmore"  is  shaped  like  a  cigar,    England 3.460,054 

having  both  ends  cutoff  to  an  equal    "ntxb  North  Anrenoa i,o!9,o83 

di„„eV  and  being  flattened 7uffi.  Ssss'.'».|:;j'»"::;;:;v,;::::;  «5S 

aently  on  top  to  form  a  sort  of  deck.    Haiy 414.513 

Above  this  deck,  a  turret  forward  and    France 370,162 

a  cabin  aft,  are  all  that  appear.    Three    Russia  and  Poland 3S6,353 

Steel  turrets,togetherwith  sixteen  hoi-    |^nX°  ^'1^8 

low  cylindrical  shafts — ^the  latter  serv-    Switseriand.'.  ...\........\.......    176^333 

va%  as  ventilators  for  the  engine 'and    Denmark i^ayi 

boiler  rooms — support  the  cabin  su-    All  other  countries 606,006 

perstructure.  The  year  of  the  largest  immigra- 

On  June  11,  this  unique  steam-ship    tion  was  i88a,  when  the  arrivals  were 
left  Duluth  and  sailed  to  Montreal,    788,993. 

where  she  took  on  a  cargo  of  90,000        There  has  been   a  large  increase 

within  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  number 
of  arrivals  was  555,- 
496,  as  against  451,- 
210  during  the  fis- 
cal year  1890,  an  in- 
crease of  104,277, 
largely  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries:  It- 
aly, 23,354;  Austria- 
Hungary,  14,861; 
Germany,  21,122; 
Russia,  including 
Poland,  28,425. 
The  United  States 
^  Emigration  Com- 

IHE  NEW  "  WHALEBACK  "  STEAMER   "  WETHORE."  miSsionCrS,     W  h  O  S  e 

appointment  was 
bushels  of  wheat  She  arrived  at  Liv-  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  Cur- 
erpoolon  the  2ist  of  July.  Although  rent  History  (page  284),  have  been 
successful  in  descending  to  Montreal  steadily  pursuing  their  investigations 
by  way  of  the  rapids,  it  is  impossible  inEurope,  In  Russia,  they  have  found 
for  the  "  Wetmore  "  to  return,  as  the  the  conditions  affecting  emigration  to 
canals  are  much  too  small.  In  her  be  so  peculiar  and  so  grave  in  charac- 
ocean  voyage,  though  heavy  seas  were  ter,  that  they  have  reserved  for  their 
encountered,  so  steadily  did  the  vessel  official  report,  which  will  be  accom- 
ride,  that  the  footprints  of  the  grain  panied  with  corroborative  evidence, 
heavers,  and  the  marks  of  the  shovels,  all  definite  statements  on  the  matter, 
were  distinctly  visible  in  her  cargo  on  In  other  parts  of  Europe  which  have 
arrival  in  England.  After  returning  been  visited,  however,  emigration  ap- 
to  New  York,  she  set  out  for  Puget  pears  to  be  only  normal. 
Sound,  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Ma-  One  of  the  great  causes  that  prompt 
gellan.  the  desire  to  emigrate,  is  found  in  the 
pnPBiru  tMMtr-»A-rinM  burdens  which  the  people  of  Europe 
FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION.  j^ave  had  forced  upon  them,  such  as 
A  special  report  has  been  prepared  compulsorymilitaryservice, excessive 
by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  taxation,  and  low  wages;  to  which  we 
Treasury  Department,  relative  to  for-  must  add  the  information  as  to  the 
eign  immigration  into  the  United  superiorconditionof America,derived 
States  between  1820  and  1890.  The  largely  from  relatives  and  friends  who 
total  arrivals  of  each  nationality  have  have  already  emigrated,  and  the  con- 
been  as  follows :  sequent  natural  desire  to  seelt  a  field 

Germany 4,551,719  where  the  future  can  be  worked  out 

Ireland 3,501,683  under  better  conditions. 
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THE  TREASURY.  tionate  amount  for  each  citizen,  are 

greater  than  ever  before. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  Unit-  For  a  general  statement  of  the  va- 
ed  States  is  attracting  unusual  atten-  rious  kinds  of  coin,  bank  notes,  etc., 
tion,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  last  in  circulation  and  in  the  Treasury 
Congress  enacted  important  financial  July  i,  1891,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
legislation,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  page  285.  At  the  close  of  the  quar- 
still  further  legislation  of  the  same  ter,  September  30th,  the  total  circula- 
kind  appears  to  be  likely  in  the  next  tion  of  the  different  kinds  of  money 
Congress.  The  money  question  has  in  the  country,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
also  become  one  of  the  most  vigorous  ing  table: 
subjects  of  debate  between  the  politi-  o^TVlif/*  ^%cf"/^il^ 

cal  parties.     It  has  led  to  many  asser-    q^i^  coin »^,333.3ch*     $386,939,7^3 

tions  as  to  the  condition  of  finances,  standard  silver  dollars..     ^'394tX7s       ^''n*JJJ 

some  declaring  that  the  United  States  ooid  certmcates . ." .'   .' '.'.',    1 13I451I569      1581x041739 

Treasurv  is  on  the  verp-e  of  bankruot-     Silver  certificates 3m»oi6,487       309,301,907 

1  re«i&ury  ib  on  ine  verge  ui  uanKrupt  gjj^^^  Treasury  notes. . .       s7,ao5.aa8           7,«o6,5oo 

cy,  and  others  that  it  enjoys  an  unus-  u.  s.  notes  and  currency 

11  a  1  <»rQ  r^f  rkrr\ark*»ri  f v  certificates 344,576,901  340,905,796 

Uai  era  OI  prospenty.  National  bank  notes 166,940,696         177,950,514 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Poster  T^otaXs                   ii — esTTe  $1,498 079.709 

recently  issued  a  statement  on  "  The  ^    * ''*^*  ''°^      '     '*^  ' 

Volume  of  Money  in  Circulation,"  in  This  gives  a  per  capita  circulation 

response  to  many  inquiries  from  dif-  of  $23.75  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  a 

ferent  sections  of  the  country,  as  to  total  increase  of  $32,609,327  during 

the  amounts  of  various  kinds  or  money  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

in  use  in  the  United  States  at  the  pres-  The  general  stock  of  money  in  the 

ent  time,  and  in  former  years.     The  country,  September  30,  is  shown  as 

purpose  of*  the  Secretary  was  to  show  follows: 

that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  cry  o^/sT^d,  in  Treasury. 

of  alarmists,  as  there  was  more  money    qoM  coin $586,964,390     $178,631,016 

in  circulation  than  there  ever  had  fundard  silver  dollars..    408,535,368      348,^41,193 

-  ,-  •.t_i_».  £  ^A.     r\  Subsidiary  silver 76,511,066  16,846,690 

been  before  m  the  history  of  the  Gov-    ooid  certificates 140,78^,059       98,339,490 

#*mmpnf  and  a  oreatpr  rirculation  -ner     Silver  certificates 324.936*559  a»9ao,o79 

eminent,  ana  a  greater  circulation  per  gii^gr  Treasury  notes. . .       64,251,130          7  O45i9o« 

capita  than  ever  before.  United  states  notes 346.681,016       i9«949t8i5 

Secretary  Foster  shows,  that  in  1 860  National  b^k  notes! ".  *. ".      171193517^        sleSslS© 

the  total  amount  of  money  in  circula-      _  ^  .  r 7--;    TZTIZ^ 

1       -,  "^         i.»    t_  Totals. $9,I40,434,»4       $609,759,188 

tion  was  only  $435,407,000,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  at  that  time,  These  figures  have  an  important 
gave  a  circulation  of  $13.85  per  capita,  bearing  upon  the  financial  policy  of 
At  the  end  of  the  war,  1866,  the  the  People's  party  and  the  Farmers' 
amount  in  circulation  had  increased  Alliance.  The  Sub -Treasury  plan, 
to  $673,488,244,  which  gave  $18.99  per  advocated  by  these  organizations  (see 
capita.  By  1870,  the  total  money  in  article  on  the  Farmers*  Alliance),  has 
circulation  reached  $675,212,794,  or  been  modified  so  as  to  mean  princi- 
$17.50  per  capita.  By  1880,  the  money  pally  an  agitation  for  the  expansion 
in  circulation  reached  $973,382,228,  or  of  the  circulation  to  at  least  $50  per 
$19.41  per  capita.  The  billion  mark  capita.  Even  the  unlimited  coinage 
in  circulation  was  passed  the  next  of  silver  is  now  advocated  mainly  as 
year;  and,  on  July  i  of  the  present  a  step  toward  this  end.  The  above 
year,  the  total  amount  of  money  in  figures,  however,  show  that  notwith- 
circulationamountedto$i,5oo,o67,555,  standing  the  large  loss  of  gold  this 
which,  according  to  the  latest  census  year,  the  circulation,  under  existing 
of  population,  gave  $23.45  per  capita,  laws,  is  being  constantly  and  largely 
This  per  capita  was  greater  than  ever  expanded,  and  is  already  much  larger 
before  in  the  history  of  the  Govern-  in  proportion  to  population  than  it  has 
ment.  Secretary  Foster  therefore  ever  been  before  in  a  time  of  general 
draws  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  prosperity. 

abundant  money  circulation,  as  the  The  aggregate  of  interest  and  non- 
total  money  in  use,  and  the  propor-  interest  bearing  debt,  at  the  close  of 
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the  first  quarter  of  the  current  fiscal 
year,  September  30,  less  $44,987,968 
net  cash  balances  or  surplus,  and  the 
$100,000,000  gold  reserve,  is  $839,347,- 
535»  of  which  $585,024,720  bears  inter- 
est, the  latter  being  made  up  of  $559,- 
660,200  in  four  per  cents,  and  $25,364,- 
500  in  four-and-a-half s  continued  at 
two  per  cent 

The  expenditures  during  the  quar- 
ter amounted  to  $84,471,783,  or  about 
$24,000,000  less  than  during  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September,  1890;  while  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  $91,186,443,  or 
about  $23,500,000  less  than  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  the  Government  was  con- 
fronted with  the  unusual  debt  of  over 
$50,000,000  in  the  form  of  obligation 
known  as  four-and-a-half  per  cent 
bonds.  In  our  last  number  (p.  285) 
we  described  the  plan  which  Secre- 
tary Foster  had  decided  upon  as  a 
means  of  extending,  if  possible,  the 
date  of  payment.  The  holders  of  the 
bonds  were  notified  that  they  could 
extend  them  by  accepting  two  per 
cent  interest  instead  of  four-and-a-half 
per  cent.  Under  this  offer,  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter,  September  30, 
$25,364,500  in  these  bonds,  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  amount,  had  been  ex- 
tended indefinitely,  the  holders  con- 
senting to  a  reduction  of  interest, 
rather  than  giving  up  the  security,  a 
fact  which  speaks  well  for  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  government 
credit,  for  two  per  cent  is  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest  ever  given  on  a  gov- 
ernment security.  The  other  half  of 
the  bonds  will  be  paid  when  presented 
to  the  Treasury  for  redemption.  Up 
to  the  end  of  September,  $18,225,550 
worth  of  thebondshad  been  redeemed; 
and  the  Treasury  was  ready  to  take 
up  the  remaining  $7,279,150  outstand- 
ing or  unredeemed,  as  soon  as  pre- 
sented. The  time  for  receiving  the 
bonds  at  the  Treasury  for  continuance 
at  two  per  cent,  has  been  indefinitely 
extended  after  September  2,  it  having 
come  to  light  through  correspondence, 
that  some  holders  of  the  bonds,  owing 
to  absence  or  other  causes,  have  been 
unable  to  present  them  for  continu- 
ance within  the  previously  specified 
time.    This  refunding  and  redeeming 


of  the  four-and-a-halfs  has  been  one 
of  the  most  extensive  bond  transac- 
tions in  recent  years. 

THE  ARMY. 

A  new  system  of  tactics  for  the 
Army  has  received  the  approval  of 
Major-General  Schofield,  and  will  be 
put  into  operation  when  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  enthusi- 
astically favored  by  Army  officers 
generally,  as  marking  a  signal  ad- 
vance in  military  practice.  The  skir- 
mish drill  is  the  basis  of  the  new 
scheme.  Every  man  will  belong  to  a 
squad  constituting  a  unit  of  force, 
many  of  these  units  being  handled 
together  as  a  whole.  From  the  first 
onslaught,  there  is  to  be  no  recall  of 
the  skirmish  line,  but,  instead,  a  con- 
stant reinforcement  of  it,  until  the 
whole  force  is  engaged.  The  result- 
ing battles,  it  is  thought,  will  be  short 
and  decisive. 

The  United  States  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  smokeless  powder 
seemingly  of  equal  merit  with  that 
used  in  foreign  services.  It  has  been 
made  by  Professor  Charles  E.  Munroe, 
of  the  Navy,  and  developed  by  Com- 
mander S.  F.  Jewell.  The  powder 
was  tested  September  8,  with  highly 
satisfactory  results,  at  the  Washington 
Naval  Ordnance  Proving  Grounds. 

The  attempts  to  find  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  powder  for  the  new 
twelve-inch  steel  breech-loading  rifle 
at  Sandy  Hook,  have  hitherto  failed. 
On  July  24,  August  1 1,  and  August  26^ 
samples  of  powder  from  the  factory 
of  Dupont  &  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del, 
were  used;  but  all  failed  to  develop 
the  required  velocity  in  the  projectile. 

The  semi-annual  reports  from  the 
commanding  officers  of  posts,  show 
that  the  Army  Canteen  system  is  a 
financial  success,  is  popular  among 
the  men,  and  beneficial  to  discipline. 

GRAND  ARMY  REUNION. 

This  year's  reunion  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  may  be  considered  the  most 
successful  ever  held.  Enormous 
crowds  had  visited  the  city;  and  on 
Tuesday,  August  4,  when  the  parade 
of  15,000  veterans  took  place,  enthusi- 
asm  was  intense.     Every   available 
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space  along  the  line  of  march  was  a  new  non-secret  Army  fraternity,  the 
covered  with  bunting  and  flags,  mot-  "  Comrades  of  the  Battlefield,"  was 
toesof  welcome,andfloraldecorations;  or|;anized  on  a  national  basis.  It  was 
while,  at  the  junctures  of  the  principal  originally  the  suggestion  of  Comrade 
streets,  immense  arches  spanned  the  George  E.  Dolton,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
roadway.  The  procession  took  six  and  opens  its  membership  to  those 
hours  to  pass  the  reviewing  stand.  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  whose  ser- 
On  Wednesday,  the  opening  session  vice  included  not  less  than  ninety  days 
of  the  encampment  was  held.  The  under  fire  of  the  enemy, 
morning  was  occupied  with  addresses  tub  iMntaMc 

and  reports.     In  the  afternoon,  the  ^"^  INDIANS, 

question  as  to  where  the  reunion  of  For  about  four  weeks  during  the 
month  of  July,  the  Sioux  Indian  Com- 
mission were  engaged  at  Pine  Ridge, 
in  adjusting  the  differences  between 
the  Ogallala  and  Brule  Indians,  which 
■  grew  out  of  the  former  being  cut  oft 
from  the  Rosebud  Agency.  They 
report  that  the  real  damage  to  the 
Indians  resulting  from  the  late  war 
will  not  exceed  $50,000;  but  that  near- 
ly every  Indian,  whether  friendly  or 
hostile,  has  put  in  a  claim.  The  Fifty- 
first  Congress  appropriated  $100,000 
to  extinguish  these  claims,  but  they 
aggregate  about  $300,000. 

THE  NAVY. 
The  development  of  the  new  Unit- 
ed States  Navy  is  only  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  new  era  of  national  life  "pon 
which  the  country  has  entered.  The 
development  of  material  resources,  the 
next  year  should  be  held,  was  decided  completion  of  the  railroad  system,  the 
in  favor  of  Washington,  D.  C.  A  extensionof  agriculture,  and  the  open- 
monstrous  picnic  to  Belle  Isle  Park,  ing  up  of  mineral  lands — all  these 
Detroit,  at  which  no  fewer  than  150,000  have  for  many  years  absorbed  atten- 
were  present,  was  a  unique  feature  of  tion.  They  seemed  to  offer  a  better 
the  day.  The  evening  was  devoted  remuneration  for  the  outlay  of  capital 
to  camp-fires,  meetings  of  the  various  and  labor,  than  did  the  ocean  freight- 
associations,  and  a  grand  pyrotechnic  ing  traffic.  The  American  merchant 
display  on  the  river.  marine    has    consequently   suffered. 

OnThursday,  Captain  John  Palmer,  However,  the  recent  applications  of 
of  Albany,  N.Y.,  was  elected  the  new  the  reciprocity  policy  for  the  exten- 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  question  sion  of  American  commercial  rela- 
of  having  separate  establishments  for  tions,  the  convoking  of  the  Pan-Amer- 
the  negro  veterans  in  certain  States,  ican  Conference  in  Washington  in 
was  discussed,  and  was  decided  in  the  1 890,  the  progress  of  the  World's  Fair 
negative  at  this  meeting,  in   commemoration  of   the  greatest 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Au-  maritime  exploit  in  history,  the  enact- 
gust  6,  the  twenty-fifth  encampment,  ment  of  the  postal  subsidy  law,  and 
the"Silver  Anniversary" of  thcGrand  the  elaborate  preparations  for  the  in- 
Army  of  the  Republic,  concluded  with  crease  of  the  naval  forces,  furnish  un- 
a  regal  banquet,  at  which  over  a  thou-  mistakable  evidence  that  the  energies 
sand  feasted.  All  the  visitors  were  and  purposes  of  the  country  are  no 
well  pleased  with  the  hearty  welcome  longer  confined  to  the  land. 
they  had  received  in  Detroit.  Probably  nothing  of  late  has  done 

During  the  National  Encampment,    more  to  arouse  an  enthusiastic  popu- 
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lar  interest  in  the  new  Navy,  than  the  same  general  plan.  This  type  of  ves- 
movements  of  the  Naval  Militia  and  sel,  Secretary  Tracy  thinks,  is  "  abso- 
of  the  Squadrons,  at  different  points  lately  without  parallel  among  the  war- 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  July  and  ships  of  the  world,"  and  should  be 
August  last.  From  the  6th  to  the  9th  able  to  exterminate  the  commerce  of 
of  July,  the  White  Squadron,  under  any  country  under  the  present  condi- 
Rear- Admiral  Walker,  was  engaged  tions  of  commerce  protection.  Cruis- 
in  instructing  the  Naval  Battalion  of  er  No.  13  will  have  a  coal  capacity 
Massachusetts  Militia,  off  Boston.  The  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  cruise 
target  practice  was  reported  as  fair,  aroimd  the  world  without  re-coaling. 
On  July  10,  the  Navkl  Battalion  from  will  have  an  estimated  speed  of  twen- 
the  ships,  participated  in  a  sham  at-  ty-one  to  twenty-two  knots  an  hour, 
tack  and  capture  of  Deer  Island,  a  few  and  will  be  fitted  with  the  triple-screw 
miles  down  the  harbor.  The  Naval  system  already  adopted  in  the  case  of 
Reserve  of  the  State  of  New  York  No.  12. 

shared  a  similar  experience  with  the  For  the  present,  no  further  new 
vessels  of  the  Squadron  of  Evolution,  ^constructions  of  vessels  will  be  under- 
the  flag  of  the  Reserve  flying  from  a  taken.  About  $16,000,000  will  be  re- 
vessel  for  the  first  time  on  July  21.  quired  merely  for  the  continuance  of 
The  exercises  in  boat,  gun,  and  search-  work  on  vessels  which  have  already 
light  drilling,  and  the  capture  of  Fish-  been  begun. 

er's  Island,  served  to  demonstrate  the  Much  talk  has  lately  been  revived 
practicability  of  forming  an  efficient  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  United 
naval  militia  in  all  the  chief  ports.  States  Naval  coaling  station  in  the 
In  addition  to  the  New  York  and  Mass-  West  Indies.  Shortly  after  the  close 
achusetts  Reserves,  Rhode  Island  and  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1867,  negotiations 
North  Carolina  have  each  a  growing  were  begun  with  Denmark  for  the 
organization,  now  numbering  over  fif-  cession  of  the  Island  of  St  Thomas, 
tymen;  and  other  battalions  are  form-  Denmark  consented,  fixing  the  price 
ing  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  Cleveland,  O.,  at  $7,500,000;  but  the  United  States 
and  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  similar  move-  Senate  rejected  the  proposal.  Presi- 
ments  are  on  foot  in  Philadelphia  and  dent  Grant's  Administration  after- 
San  Francisco*.  ward  tried  to  secure  Samana  Bay  in 

Following  the  exercises  at  Boston,  San  Domingo,  but  also  failed.     After 

and  in  the  New  York  waters,  came  a  several  years,  the  matter  was  again 

grand  naval  review  at  Bar  Harbor,  taken  up;  and  the  negotiations  with 

Me.,  August  26.  Hayti  for  a  station  at  Mole  St.  Nich- 

The  contract  for  building  Cruiser  olas,  which  have  not  yet  been  aban- 

No.  13,  at  a  cost  of  $2,745,000,  has  been  doned,  were  begun.   There  is  a  strong 

awarded  to  Cramp  &  Sons,  of  Phila-  feeling  among  officers  of  the  Navy,  in 

delphia.     The  Bath  Iron  Works,  of  favor  of  St.  Thomas.    The  island  lies 

Maine,  made  a  lower  bid,  $2,690,000;  in  the  track  of  vessels  from  the  ports 

but  Secretar>^  Tracy  thought  it  inad-  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  trad- 

visable  to  award  them  the  contract,  ing  with  South  America,  the  East  In- 

for  the  following  reasons:   The  Bath  dies,  and  Pacific  ports;  and  has  a  safe 

Works  could  give  no  assurance  of  hav-  harbor,  large  enough  to  accommodate 

ing  the  requisite  plant  within  three  any  required  number  of  vessels.     It 

months  from  date  of  contract;  they  has  an  area  of  twenty-three  square 

admitted  themselves  unable  to  com-  miles,  and  a  population  of  15,000,  about 

plete  the  vessel  within  the  contract  13,000  of  whom  live  in  the  town  of 

time,  two  years;  and  the  vast  impor-  Charlotte  Amalia,  the  seat  of  theDan- 

tance  and  difficulty  of  construction  of  ish   Colonial    Government.      In    the 

the  proposed  vessel,  rendered  it  neces-  event  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 

sary  that  its  construction  should  be  negotiations  with  Hayti,  it  is  probable 

intrusted    to    an    experienced    firm,  that  serious  attention  may  be  directed 

Messrs.  Cramp  &  Sons  are  already  toward  the  acquisition  of  St.  Thomas, 

building  Cruiser  No.  12,  "The  Pirate,"  In  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of 

a  sister  ship  to  No.  13,  and  after  the  affairs  in  China,  Admiral  Belknap's 
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fleet  in  Chinese  waters  has  been  rein-  Rio  will  be  made  in  about  eighteen 

forced,   so  that  the  vessels   on  the  days;  and  the  passage  to  Panama  will 

China  Station  will  number  six,  includ-  be  reduced  by  about  six  days.    There 

ing  the  "  Charleston,"  this  number  are  already  strong  hopes  that  the  call 

making  the  most  efl&cient,  if  not  the  for  bids  will  be  successful, 

largest,  American  squadron  in  Asiatic  This  method  of  reinforcing  the  new 

waters  for  years.  Navy,  and  restoring  the  commercial 

Drkc-TAT    cTTDCfrkv  mariue  to  a  position  worthy  of  the 

POSTAL  SUBSIDY.  maritime  traditions  and  industrial  en- 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  terprise  of  the  nation,  is  a  broad  and 

of  the  act  of  March  3  last,  notices  patriotic   policy  in   which  all    loyal 

were  issued  by  Postmaster-General  Americans  take  an  honest  pride. 

Wanamaker,  July  15,  calling  for  bids 

from  steam-ship  companies,  for  carry-  INTERNATIONAL  COPYRIGHT. 

ing  the  American  mails  to  foreien  Considerable  doubt  has  arisen  as  to 
-countries  in  American-built  vessels,  the  efficiency  of  the  new  Copyright 
At  present,  ship-owners  fix  their  own  Law  to  do  all  that  its  framers  aimed  at 
time  of  departure,  and  choose  their  in  its  construction.  Some  of  its  clauses 
own  sailing  course.  Now,  however,  are  ambiguous,  so  that  the  Librarian 
the  object  of  the  Post  Office  Depart-  of  Congress  himself  has  been  in  doubt 
ment  is  to  put  a  first-class,  rapid  week-  as  to  the  proper  construction  to  be 
ly  service  on  at  least  two  trans- Atlan-  placed  upon  them.  This  is  notably  the 
tic  routes,  one  to  Great  Britain  direct,  case  as  regards  the  privileges  of  for- 
the  other  to  a  Continental  port,  and  eign-born  residents  in  the  United 
also  to  facilitate  the  rapid  carriage  of  States,  who  have  not  been  naturalized, 
mails  to  and  from  Central  and  South  The  old  law  was  always  liberally  con- 
American,  Australian,  and  Asiatic  strued,  so  that  copyrights  were  grant- 
ports.  A  considerably  large  number  ed  to  subjects  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
of  new  ships  will  have  to  be  built  to  many,  and  other  countries,  residing 
attain  the  desired  objects,  probably  as  in  the  United  States;  but  section  13 
many  as  5  of  the  ist  class,  17  of  the  of  the  present  law  provides  that  the 
2d  class,  5  of  the  3d  class,  and  4  of  the  act  shall  apply  only  to  the  subjects  of 
4th  class,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  about  such  foreign  States  as  conform  to  the 
$30,000,000.  Only  American-built  conditions  entitling  those  States  to 
steam-ships  of  the  latest  type  will  be  copyright  privileges  under  the  Presi- 
used ;  ana  they  must  be  owned,  offi-  dent's  proclamation, 
cered,  and  to  a  certain  extent  manned,  Another  apparent  defect  in  the  new 
by  American  citizens.  Wooden  ves-  law  is  alleged,  by  many  who  are  fa- 
sels  are  allowed  in  the  4th  class  alone,  miliar  with  its  provisions,  to  lie  in  the 
the  others  being  iron  and  steel.  The  fact  that  it  protects  works  in  the  Eng- 
tonnage  and  speed  of  the  different  lish  language  only.  The  works  of  the 
•classes  will  be  as  follows :  ist  class,  German,  French,  or  Italian  author 
not  less  than  8,000  tons,  and  20  knots;  may  still  be  pirated,  as  also  the  works 
2d  class,  5,000  tons,  and  16  knots;  3d  of  the  American  author  in  the  form 
class,  2,500  tons,  and  14  knots ;  4th  of  foreign  translations.  This  last  de- 
class,  1,500  tons,  and  12  knots.  Ves-  feet,  however,  was  an  unintentional 
sels  of  the  first  three  classes  must  be  omission ;  for  the  Sherman  amend- 
so  built  as  to  admit  of  being  promptly  ment,  permitting  importations  in  lan- 
and  economically  converted  into  naval  guages  other  than  English,  was  reject- 
cruisers  capable  of  carrying  at  least  ed.  These  alleged  defects,  however, 
four  six-inch  rifled  guns.  will  no  doubt  very  soon  be  remedied. 

One  of  the  proposals  of  the  Post-  „^»w,re«r.w't-^r  etf-^c.xToti-.xT 

master-General  called  for  steamers  of  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

5,000  tons  to  run  between  New  York  This  important  movement  originat- 

and  Buenos  Ayres,  touching  at  Mon-  ed  in  England,  but  has  lately  received 

tevideo.     Instead  of  the  twenty-five  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  United 

days  and  upward,  now  required  for  States  and  Canada.     It  means,  in  a 

the  Brazilian  trip,  the  voyage  from  word,  the  extension  of  the  privileges 
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of  a  university  education  to  the  management,  and  are  independently 
masses.  The  general  plan  is  some-  organized  with  officers,  President,  Sec- 
thing  like  this:  Some  university  will  retar}%  etc.  They  are  notified  of  the 
establish  branches  here  and  there,  lecturers  available,  and  choose  their 
where  short  courses  of  lectures  will  courses  of  study,  the  latter  usually 
be  given  by  members  of  the  faculty,  comprising  about  six  lectures,  and  the 
Courses  of  study  will  be  laid  out;  and  average  cost  for  a  course  being  one 
those  who  engage  in  the  work  will  be  dollar. 

expected  to  give  up  to  study  only  so  Another  feature,  forming  an  im- 
much  of  their  time  as  can  be  spared  portant  adjunct  of  the  work,  is  the 
from  the  demands  of  their  ordinary  Students*  Association.  At  meetings 
occupations.  On  completion  of  the  held  between  the  lectures,  this  organi- 
course,  some  sort  of  diploma  will  be  zation  reviews  the  last  lecture,  and 
given  to  those  who  pass  a  successful  studies  the  syllabus  for  the  next,  thus 
examination.  facilitating  a  proper  understanding  of 
The  movement  is  destined  to  play  the  topic,  ana  giving  support  to  the 
an  important  part  in  the  educational  work  of  the  local  center, 
development  of  this  country,  where  In  importance,  this  University  Ex- 
the  great  number  of  universities  and  tension  movement  ranks  with  the  es- 
colleges  makes  illimitable  the  possi-  tablishment  of  the  public  school  sys- 
bilities  of  its  growth.  Both  in  the  tem.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of 
East  and  West,  attempts  have  now  the  day  is  an  infusion  of  intelligent^ 
and  then  been  made,  during  several  manly  thought  into  the  active  life  of 
years  past,  to  introduce  it ;  but,  al-  the  time,  such  a  proper  adjustment  of 
though  it  has  flourished  in  England  thought  and  action  that  men  may  no 
for  some  fifteen  years,  it  is  little  more  longer  be  eithermachines  or  dreamers, 
than  a  year  since  it  received  any  but  be  marked  by  intelligent  compre- 
broad  impetus  in  America,  Under  hension  as  well  as  practical  ability, 
the  earnest  initiative  of  Provost  Pep-  Anything  which  will  promote  this  end 
per  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  to  be  welcomed  and  encouraged, 
the  "  American  Society  for  the  Exten-  In  this  material  age,  valuable  as  it  is 
sion  of  University  Teaching"  has  been  to  develop  the  physical  and  so-called 
formed.  Its  President  is  now  Dr.  Ed-  "  practical,"  it  is  equally  important 
mund  J.  James,  Professor  of  Political  that  the  ideal  side  or  life  be  not  alto- 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Penn-  gether  forgotten. 

sylvania;  and,  associated  with  him,  on  ^  «^,r<,^w  * ,    ,,  a  «.w^t^  ^t=^  «  a  ,^» 

the  Advisory  Committee,  are  the  Pres-  ARTIFICIAL  MAKING  OF  RAIN. 

idents  of  many  of  the  most  important  Wide  attention  has  been  called  to 

educational  institutions  in  the  coun-  the  recent  experiments,  which  have 

try.     Considerably   over  a  hundred  been  instituted  under  the  auspices  of 

institutions  are   already  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 

favor  of  the  movement,  and  the  work  riculture,  to  demonstrate  the  possibil- 

of  organizing  branches  has  begun  in  ity  of  the  artificial  production  of  rain, 

some  places.     In  Philadelphia,  it  has  The  last  Congress,  at  the  instance  of 

reached  an  important  degree  of  de-  Hon.  Charles  B.  Farwell,  Senator  from 

velopment  already,  there  being  some  Illinois,  appropriated  $10,000  for  the 

twenty-three  centers   established   in  purpose;  and,  in  August  last,  the  ex- 

and  about  the  city,  at  which,  during  periments  were  put  in  charge  of  Gen- 

the  last  season,  forty-two  courses  of  eral  R.  G.  Dyrenf orth,  who  was  assist- 

lectures  were  given,  attended  by  about  ed  by  Professor  Carl  Meyers,  the  bal- 

60,000  people.    The  institutions  whose  loonist.  Professor  Powers,  author  of 

faculties  co-operated,  were  the  Uni-  "  War  and  the  Weather,"  Mr.  John  T. 

versity  of  Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Uni-  Ellis,  and  George  E.  Casler,  balloonist, 

versity,    Bryn    Mawr,    Swarthmore,  The  locality  selected  for  the  experi- 

Haverford,    Franklin,   and   Marshall  ments  was  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Nelson 

Colleges.  Morris,  a  few  miles   from  Midland, 

The  local  centers  are  self-sustaining  Texas,  a  remote  place  in  the  midst  of 

from  the  point  of  view  of  business  a  region  where  little  or  no  rain  had 
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fallen  for  three  years.  There  the  both  to  be  concomitant  effects  of  a 
party  arrived  August  5,  The  experi-  common  cause.  The  heaviest  natural 
ments  consisted  in  exploding  balloons  rainfall  occurs  in  those  parts  of  the 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  globe  where  air,  heavily  laden  with 
oxygen,  exploding  dynamite-loaded  vapor — the  proportion  of  which  in- 
bombs  attached  to  kites,  and  firing  creases  with  temperature — is  for  some 
off  mortars  of  rackarock,  all  in  rapid  cause  greatly  cooled.  The  presence 
succession,  while  observations  were  of  water  in  the  air  is  an  indispensable 
taken  by  the  balloonists  in  mid-air,  condition  of  rain,  as  is  proven  by  com- 
and  by  General  Dyrenforth  and  his  paring  the  rainfall  with  the  relative 
staff  on  the  earth  connected  by  tele-  humidity  of  certain  stations  in  the 
phone.  After  a  series  of  explosions  United  States;  and  this  fact  gives  lit- 
on  August  18,  it  was  alleged  that  rain  tie  encouragement  to  the  hope  that 
immediately  began  to  fall;  but  it  has  rain  may  be  artificially  precipitated 
been  shown  that  the  rain  began  to  in  those  regions  which  naturally  have 
the  north  of  Texas  fully  eleven  hours  a  very  low  degree  of  humidity.  Fur- 
before  the  explosions,  and  covered  an  ther,  the  experiments  of  nature  are 
area  of  some  800,000  square  miles,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  the  combining 
Toward  the  end  of  September,  experi-  causes  to  any  meteorological  effect 
ments  were  also  started  at  Corpus  are  so  manifold,  and  the  accompany- 
Christi;  but  the  fact  that  showers  of  ing  circumstances  which  may  possibly 
greater  or  less  violence  had  already  affect  the  result  of  any  established 
been  falling  on  the  Texas  coast  for  a  experiment  are  so  complicated  and 
full  week,  takes  away  all  validity  from  obscure — that  the  conditions  requisite 
the  reports  as  to  the  success  of  the  to  a  scientifically  conclusive  proof 
Corpus  Christi  experiments.  The  au-  have  never  yet,  with  the  present  ex- 
thorities  have  decided  that  the  ex-  tent  of  knowledge  and  available  means 
periments  have  failed  in  their  special  of  investigation,  been  fulfilled, 
object.  Similar  observations  apply  to  the 
The  idea  that  rain  can  be  artificially  alleged  discoveries  of  the  Australian, 
precipitated  by  concussion  of  the  at-  Melbourne. 

mosphere,  is  not  at  all  new.     It  is  al-  TrTri?M-rii  r-t?iaeTTe 
most  as  old  as  the  history  of  gunpow-  ^"^  eleventh  census. 
der.    In  fact,  the  precipitation  of  rain  The  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical  author- 
by  firing  aerial  explosives  was  invent-  ities  has  been  freely  given  the  Census 
ed  and  patented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Rug-  Office  in  gathering  statistics  relative  to 
gles,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  eleven  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  Churches 
years  ago,  namely  on  July  13,  1880.  in  the  United  States,  the  work  being 
But,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  attempts  under  the  direct  charge  of  Dr.  H.  K. 
to  gather  curious  coincidences,  as,  for  Carroll.     The  relative  importance  of 
example,   where  rain    has    followed  the  different  bodies  is  shown  as  fol- 
heavy  firing  in  battles,  in  spite  of  the  lows: 
fact  that  a  downfall  often  follows  a  ZtiVpU      comm^ 

clap  of    thunder,  and  in   spite  of    the  Churches,                    erty,               nicants. 

elaborate  experiments    and    alleged  5*'*"f*l,^Sf^^"^;T••  ••••••••"^*38i,5i6        6,250,045 

J.  V>               1    TN            r      ^t      •  Greek  Catholic  (Uniates)...           63,300               10,850 

successes  of  General  Dyrenforth  in    Russian  orthodox 220,000  13,504 

Texas,  no  evidence  that  rain  has  ever  ArmenUn^?.^!!".*;:::;::::;:     ....^:???              'Z 

been  so  produced  has  been  brought  oid  catholic  V.'.V. .*!!." ;;;.'.*.*       "i'som              665 

forward  which  will  satisfy  all  the  can-    R«f°-n^«<i  Catholic x,ooo 

ons  of  a  rigid  scientific  induction.  The  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 

proportion  of  instances  where  battles  oldest  Christian  organization  in  Amer- 

have  been  followed  by  rain,  has  never  ica.  Spanish  missionaries  visited  Flor- 

been  shown  to  be  so  great  as  to  prove  ida  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  early 

the  coincidence   other  than    casual,  as   1512;  and   Spanish  priests    from 

That  a  downfall  of  rain  frequently  Mexico  were  instrumental,  in  the  same 

follows  a  clap  of  thunder,  does  not  century,  in  converting  the  natives  in 

prove  that  the  latter  is  a  cause  of  the  the  territory  now  known  as  New  Mex- 

former — at  most  it  could  only  show  ico.     The  oldest  body  of  Catholics  in 
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the  United  States  is  said  to  be  the  nod  at  Saint  Petersburg.  The  churches 

feople  of  the  archdiocese  of  Santa  of  this  faith  in  California  and  Alaska, 
%,  The  Church  is  divided  into  thir-  are  under  the  ecclesiastical  oversight 
teen  provinces,  including  thirteen  of  Bishop  Vladimir,  of  San  Francisco, 
archdioceses,  sixty-six  dioceses,  five  and  many  of  them  are  supported  finan- 
vicariates  apostolic,  and  one  prefecture  cially  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
apostolic.  It  numbers  10,221  congre-  Russia.  This  Church  has  eleven  or- 
gations,  and  owns  8,765  houses  of  ganizations  in  Alaska,  the  total  value 
worship.  A  few  more  than  one-half  of  church  property  is$i8o,ooo,  and  the 
of  the  communicants  are  found  in  the  number  of  members  13,004.  In  Cal- 
five  States  of  New  York,  Massachu-  ifomia  there  is  one  organization,  with 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  a  total  membership  of  500,  and  church 
North  Carolina  stands  at  the  foot  of  property  valued  at  $40,000. 
the  listiof  States.  The  above  num-  The  6reek  Orthodox  Church  is  the 
ber  of  communicants  does  not  include  National  Church  of  the  Kingdom  of 
baptized  children  under  nine  years  of  Greece.  It  is  the  same  in  faith  as  the 
age,  who  are  estimated  to  make  about  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia.  It  has 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula-  one  chapel  in  this  country,  in  connec- 
tion of  the  Church.  tion  with  the  Consulate  of  Greece,  in 

The  Greek  Catholic  Church,  called  New  Orleans,  La. 

Uniates,  is  in  communion  with  the  The  Armenian  Church  of  Turkey 

Church  of  Rome,  holding,  contrary  to  is  separate  from  both  the  Latin  and 

the  other  Greek  churches  of  the  East,  Greek  Churches.   Congregations  have 

to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  been  gathered  during  the  last   ten 

from   the  Son  as  well  as  from  the  years  in   New  York,  Massachusetts, 

Father,  but  maintaining  otherwise  its  and   Rhode   Island.     They  have  no 

ancient  discipline,  allowing  the  lower  churches  of  their  own,  but  meet  for 

clergy  to  marry,  administering  the  worship  in  chapels  owned  by  the  Prot- 

communion  in  both  kinds  (bread  and  estant  Episcopal  Church, 

wine)  to  the  laity,  and  using  the  Greek  The  Old  Catholic  churches  in  this 

language  in  its  ritual.    The  congrega-  country  are  due  to  the  Old  Catholic 

tions  are  not  ecclesiastically  connected  movement  in  Europe.     They  have  a 

with  any  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Bishop-elect,  not  yet  consecrated,  who 

Catholic  Church.     The  statistics  are  received  orders  in  Switzerland  as  dea- 

as  follows:  con  and  priest  in  1885,  at  the  hands  of 

Number  of     Value  of  ^^    ^^^    CathoHc    Bishop   of    BemC. 

„^  ,               organiza-     church       Commu-  They  hold  that  the  Pope  is  a  Bishop 

states.                     tions.        property.       meant s,  •         i      ■»_    ^  •          ^-^i    j  ^     ^i            • 

Ti,j„  •„                    ,         ^  ^  ^'        ''"''"•  Simply,  but  is  entitled  to  the  primacy 

Illinois I               2,000  r  -u                   n\\^                            '^t-  xi       i-\         1 

Minnesota i         $  3,000             450  ^^  honor.    They  agree  with  the  Greek 

New  Jersey. 2           11,400          1,000  Church  in  rejecting  "  filioque  "  in  the 

Pennsylvania —  10           48*900          7.400  creed,  acknowledge  seven  sacraments, 

n^  .  ,               ■"        r.                — ;; —  revere  the  monastic  life,  and  venerate 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  or,  Church  has  four  organizations,  all  in 

to  give  it  its  full  title,  the  Holy  Or-  Wisconsin. 

thodox  Catholic  Apostolic  Oriental  The  Reformed  Catholic  Church  be- 
Church,  arose  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  gan  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  in 
the  "filioque"  controversy,  there  being  New  York  City.  It  renounces  allegi- 
a  difference  of  doctrine  between  the  ance  to  the  Pope,  and  differs  in  doc- 
Eastern  and  Western  Christians  of  trine,  polity,  and  usage  from  the  Ro- 
Europe  concerning  the  procession  of  man  Catholic  Church.  It  has  congre- 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Western  Church  gations  in  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
maintains  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro-  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  It  owns 
ceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  no  church  edifices,  and  possesses  no 
the  Eastern,  that  the  procession  is  church  property, 
from  the  Father  alone.  The  chief  A  special  bulletin,  prepared  under 
governing  body  of  the  Russian  branch  direction  of  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  has 
of  the  Greek  Church  is  the  Holy  Sy-  been  issued  regarding  the  social  sta- 
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tistics  of  fifty  cities,  in  respect  of 
water-works,  sewerage,  etc.  As  to 
street  lighting,  the  bulletin  shows  that 
the  annual  cost  of  each  gas  lamp 
varies  from  $50  in  New  Orleans,  $43.80 
in  San  Francisco,  and  $37  in  St.  Louis, 
to  $15  in  Indianapolis  and  Canton, 
$15.60  in  Minneapolis,  and  $17.50  in 
Hoboken.  The  annual  cost  of  each 
electric  lamp  varies  from  $440.67  in 
San  Francisco,  and  $237.25  in  Boston, 
to  $58.48  in  Denver  and  $68  in  Chica- 
go. In  cities  having  over  100,000  in- 
habitants, the  average  number  of 
lamps  to  each  square  mile  is  219,  or 
13.5  to  each  mile  of  street,  and  the 
average  annual  cost  of  street  lighting 
per  head  is  67  cents.  With  three  ex- 
ceptions, every  city  of  the  fifty  under 
consideration  uses  electricity  in  whole 
or  in  part  for  street  lighting.  Twelve 
cities  use  no  gas  at  all  for  this  purpose. 

Of  the  cities  given  in  this  bulletin, 
thirty-five  own  their  own  water- works. 
The  average  annual  receipts  from 
water  rents  are  $13,232,162  ;  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  works  was  $185,848,- 
414,  an  average  of  $21.35  to  each  head 
of  population.  The  average  annual 
cost  of  the  works  in  each  city  is  $3,- 
791.41.  Fourteen  cities  have  water- 
works owned  by  private  companies. 

The  details  are  given  as  follows : 

Annual  chargre 

/'or  water  for 
an  average 
of  works,    dwelling. 


Lawrence,  Maav 56 

Hoboken,  N.J 27 

Dallas,  Texas 35 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. . .  95 

Portland,  Me 106 

Hoi  yoke,  Mass.     ..  47 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  35 

Duluth,  Minn 30 

Elmira,  N.  Y 40 

Davenport,  Iowa. . .  34 

Canton,  Ohio 33 

Taunton,  Mass 59 

La  Crosse,  Wis so 

Newport,  Ky a8 

Rockford,  In 49 


$1,697,105 

X504000 

400,000 

195,000 

9,897,903 

576*739 
^50,000 

894,699 

574*359 
1,000,000 
950,000 
571*995 
»9X»»64 
800,000 
400,000 


$19  00  C 

XI  73  > 
32  oo> 

19  00  ^ 

93  oo/^ 
XX  00  r 
X5  00  ^ 
90  oo^ 
x8  ooP- 
8  cop 
8  00  ^ 
13  00  ^ 
Z9  00  r 
27  00  r 
\i  00  C 


Cities. 


Miles  of 
mains. 


New  York 660 

Chicago 678 

Philadelphia 930 

Brooklyn 416 

St.  Louis 3^6 

Boston 631 

Baltimore 407 

San  Francisco 349 

Cincinnati 971 

Cleveland 81 

Buffalo 981 

New  Orleans 75 

Detroit 359 

Milwaukee 176 

Washington 9i"5 

Newark,  N.  J 176 

Minneapolis 149 

Omaha 249 

Rochester 215 

St.  Paul 166 

Denver. 300 

Indianapolis 80 

Worcester,  Mass...  114 

Toledo 70 

New  Haven 127 

Lowell,  Mass 88 

Nashville,  Tenn .  ..  45 
Fall  River,  Mass.. . .  63 
Cambridge,  Mass..  106 

Camden,  N.  J 57 

Trenton,  N.  J 


$40,000,000 

13,724,664 

18^500,000 

15.485,340 

8,150,726 

92,139,355 

10,100,000 

15,000,000 

3,500,000 

5.684,273 

6,000,000 

9,490,000 

4,400,505 

3,136,920 

3.S75.oa> 
3,113,824 
9,269,970 
6,000,000 
4,153,123 
9,858,401 
3,707,000 
2,200,000 
1,892,402 
1,250,000 
1,742,023 
a.383.396 


% 


Lvnn,  Mass. 

Hartford,  Conn 

Evansville,  Ind  ....    43 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . .  945 


70 

87 
80 


1,801,419 

2.561,245 
650,000 
582,384 

1,650,282 

1,743,168 
500,000 

1,825,000 


$6  00  c 
14  00  c 
00  c 
00  c 

14  00  c 

19  00  f 
7  00  C 
90  00/ 
19  50  f 
II  25  C 
19  00  f 
95  00/ 
10  00  f 

IX  00  f 
4  30^ 

»3  75  C 
g  00  c 

X3  00^ 

7  00  c 

8  60  f 
17  00/ 
JQ  cxy  p 

15  00  f 
XX  00/ 

X2  00/ 

X3  00  ^ 

92  00 

X5  00 
X7  00 
XX  00 
xo  00 
XI  00 

9  00 
15  00 


94  00^ 


The  initial  letters  indicate  the  ownership :  c,  city; 
/,  private;  ^,  Government. 

As  to  sewerage,  in  twenty-one  cities 
of  over  1 00,000  inhabitants,  the  length 
of  sewers  is  32.77  per  cent  of  that  of 
the  streets.  The  average  annual  cost 
of  maintenance  and  repairs  to  each, 
head  of  population  is  ^.065.  Wash- 
ington and  Cambridge  have  more 
miles  of  sewers  than  of  streets. 

As  to  the  police,  it  is  shown  that  in 
cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants,  there 
are  on  an  average  13.55  patrolmen  ta 
each  square  mile,  and  1.2  miles  of 
street  to  each  patrolman,  who  makes 
annually  an  average  of  thirty-four  ar- 
rests. In  these  cities,  the  cost  of  the 
force  to  each  head  of  population  av- 
erages $1.42.  In  cities  of  less  than 
100,000  inhabitants,  there  is  an  aver- 
age of  3.75  patrolmen  to  the  square 
mile,  and  4.3  miles  of  street  to  each 
patrolman,  who  makes  annually  an 
average  of  fifty-one  arrests.  The  cost 
of  the  force  to  each  head  of  popula- 
tion is  78  cents. 

On  the  subject  of  fire  departments, 
it  is  shown  that  in  twenty-two  cities 
of  over  100,000  inhabitants  each,  the 
average  annual  cost  to  each  head  is 
81  cents.  In  cities  under  100,000  in- 
habitants, the  average  annual  cost  of 
the  fire  department  to  each  head  is  7 1 
cents. 

The  assessed  value  of  all  property 
in  the  United  States  has  increased 
from  $16,902,993,543  in  1880  to  $24,- 
249,589,804  in  1890,  an  increase  of 
$7»346,596,26i,  an  amount  equivalent 
to  the  true  value  of  all  property  as 
returned  by  the  United  States  Census 
in  1850.  Should  it  be  found  that  the 
same  relation  exists  in  1890  between 
assessed  valuation  and  true  valuation, 
as  existed  in  1880,  the  absolute  wealth 
of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
Eleventh  Census,  may  be  estimated  at 
$62,610,000,000,  or  nearly  $1,000  per 
capita,  as  against  $514  per  capita  in 
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i860,  $780  per  capita  in  1870,  and  $870  ed  States  occupied  by  owners  is  about 

per  capita  in  1880.     These  figures  in-  ^2,565,000,000. 

elude  no  later  assessment  for  Michi-  Statistics  have  also  been  gathered, 

gan  than  1886,  and  none  for  Arkan-  which  show  that  the  United  States  is 

sas,  Delaware,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  New  ahead  of  all  other  countries  in  the 

Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wyoming  production  of  fruits, 

later  than  1889;  so  that  the  necessary  aqita 

additions  to  the  above  figures  would  ALASKA. 

bring  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  The  Census  of  Alaska  has  been  com- 

np  to  not  far.  from  $65,000,000,000,  or  pleted,  showing  a  total  population  of 

a  little  over  $1,000  per  capita.  31,000,  made  up  as  follows:    Aleuts, 

As  to  crime,  census  returns  show  an  900;  Indians,  5,000;  Esquimaux,  18,- 

increase,  and  enforce  the  necessity  of  000 ;    Chinese,    2,300 ;    whites,   4,800. 

a  careful  discrimination  in  the  classes  This  indicates  a  total  decrease  in  ten 

of  foreign  immigrants  who  shall  be  years  of  2,000;  but,  as  the  whites  and 

permitted  to  commingle  with  society.  Chinese  have  largely  increased,  there 

In  1880,  the  number  of  convicts  un-  has  really  been  a  decrease  of  about 

der  sentence  in  the  United  States  was  6,000  in  the  native  population,  due,  ac- 

35>53S>  or  709  per  million  of  popula-  cording  to  the  census  agent,  Mr.  Pe- 

tion;  in  1890,  it  was  45,233,  or  722  per  troff,  to  the  decimation  resulting  from 

million.     In  other  words,  while  popu-  the  use  of  alcoholic  drink,  the  use  of 

lation   has  increased  24.86  per  cent,  which  the  natives  have  learned  from 

the  convict  class  has  increased  27.28  the  whalers.     A  fiery  drink,  called 

percent.    The  white  population  of.  na-  "bootcha,"  which  the  natives  manu- 

tive  parentage  is  greater  than  the  col-  facture  for  themselves,  has  been  very 

ored  population,  the  foreign-born,  and  injurious. 

that  of  immediate  foreign  extraction        _    ..^ ^^,^  ^^•.•^,^,*^,^^t« 

combined;  and  yet  the  white  criminals  TRUSTS  AND  COMBINATIONS. 

of  native  extraction  number  only  13,-  Negotiations  are  on  foot  for  the  con- 
715,  against  14,677  colored,  and  14,725  solidation  into  one  company  of  the 
of  forei^  birth  or  extraction.  When  Chicago  &  Minnesota  Ore  Company, 
we  consider  that  the  total  immigration  and  the  Chandler,  Chippewa,  Norma, 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Govern-  Delaware,  and  Canton  Iron  Compa- 
ment,  is  about  15,000,000,  nearly  half  nies,  as  well  as  the  Duluth  &  Iron 
of  whom  have  come  within  ten  years  Range  Company.  The  combined  cap- 
past,  and  that  the  colored  population  ital  will  be  about  $17,000,000. 
is  less  than  9,000,000,  it  can  readily  be  The  five  leading  dealers  in  asbestos 
seen  that  the  need  of  discrimination  in  the  United  States,  have  consolida- 
is  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  whites  ted,  and  formed  a  corporation  which 
who  are  landing  on  our  shores.  will  control  most  of  the  output  in  their 
The  investigations  into  the  farm  and  line  of  business.  These  concerns  are 
home  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the  the  H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Com- 
United  States,  have  been  carried  on  pany,  and  the  Chalmer  Spence  Com- 
with  a  success  beyond  all  expectation,  pany,  of  New  York;  the  Asbestos  Pack- 
Final  figures  are  not  available;  but  it  ing  Company  and  Charles  W.  Trainer 
may  be  regarded  as  approximately  &  Company,  of  Boston;  and  the  Shields 
true  that  2,250,000  families  of  the  &  Brown  Company,  of  Chicago.  The 
12,500,000  of  the  United  States,  occu-  capital  stock  has  been  fixed  at  $1,250,- 
py  and  own  incumbered  farms  and  000,  all  of  which  has  been  taken  up 
homes,  and   that  10,250,000  families  by  the  old  companies. 

occupy  farms   and    homes  that  are  *„,.„.^*^,  ,  *«^«  -i-K^^r^-^^t^T^^ 

either  hired  or  owned  free.    The  pre-  AMERICAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

liminary  results  indicate  that  the  av-  The  Convict  Labor  Law  of  Tennes- 

erage  debt  for  a  farm  in  Iowa  is  $1,2 83,  see   has  long   caused   dissatisfaction 

home  $719;   average   for  farms  and  among  the  free  laborers  in  that  State, 

home,  $1,140.     If  these  averages  hold  Matters  reached  a  crisis  on  July  14 

good  for  the  Union,  the  incumbrance  last.     Convicts  had    been  leased  to 

on  the  farms  and  homes  of  the  Unit-  work  in  the  mines  at  Briceville,  be- 
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longing  to  the  Tennessee  Coal  Mining  should  be  destroyed.     It  was  further 

Company,  of  Knoxville ;    and  forty  determined  that  no  one  should  offer 

other  convicts,  all  white,  and  the  ma-  violence  to  any  one  except  in  self-de- 

jority  of  them  carpenters,  had  been  fense. 

put  at  work  erecting^   barracks  for  On  July  22,  the  Grovemor  met  the 

those  to  be  employed  in  the  mines,  miners*  committee ;    and  announced 

On  the  night  of  July  14,  the  convict  that  he  had  decided  to  call  an  extra 

camp  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  session  of  the  Legislature,  embodying 

three  hundred  miners,  who  told  the  in  his  call  a  recommendation  that  the 

guards  that  no  convict  labor  would  be  convict  lease  system  be  modified,  if 

allowed  in  that  part  of   the  State,  not  repealed.     In  the  meantime,  the 

and  informed  the  prisoners  that  they  convicts    must   be  returned    to  the 

might  have  their  freedom.     Only  two  mines;  and  the  troops  were  to  be  with- 

took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  drawn  upon  assurance  from  the  min- 

The  guards  accompanied  the  remain-  ers  that  the  convicts  would  not  be 

der  of  the  convicts  back.  molested.     The  committee  laid  this 

Governor  Buchanan,  in  response  to  decision  of  the  Grovemor  before  the 

a  telegram  from  the  State  Superin-  miners  as  a  whole;  and,  after  several 

tendent  of  Prisons,  called  out  part  of  hours'  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  in 

the  State  militia;  and  another  body  of  order  to  prevent  bloodshed,  that  the 

convicts,  accompanied  by  about  ninety  convicts  should  be  permitted  to  go 

State  troops,  was  sent  to  the  mines,  back  to  the  mines,  if  not  accompanied 

On  the  20th,  an  organized  and  well  by  the  troops,  the  Governor  being 

armed  body  of  miners,   numbering  pledged  to  call  the  special  session  re- 

f ully   1,000,  marched  m  an  orderly  ferred  to. 

manner  into   Briceville,   surrounded  The  time  set  for  the  extra  session 

the  militia,  and  called  upon  them  to  was  August  17.    The  Governor  felt 

surrender.    The  officer  m  command,  his  position  to  be  a  doubtful  one — for 

seeing  the  folly  of  resistance,  agreed  he  could  not  control  the  action  of  the 

to  take  the  convicts  back  to  Knoxville.  Legislature — and  it  looked  as  if  the 

The  miners  then  marched  to  the  mines  power  of  the  State  Executive  was  ren- 

of  the  Knoxville  Iron  Company,  and  dered  subservient  to  popular  demands, 

compelled  the  guards  there  also  to  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  yield 

march  out  with  125  convicts.     Only  to  the  force  of  circumstances;  and  the 

eight  convicts  are  reported  to  have  session  was  called.     The  debates  over 

escaped  during  the  entire   trouble,  the  matter  were  heated,  and  several 

Ten  more  companies  of  troops  were  propositions  were  made,  such  as  to 

immediately  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  terminate  the  leases  at  the  discretion 

disturbance,  some  of  them  being  ar-  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  investi- 

tillery  companies  armed  with  Gatling  gate  the  whole  subject  by  a  commit- 

guns;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  slightest  tee  of  inquiry,  to  bring  influence  to 

incident  might  cause  an  outbreak.  bear  upon  the  lessees  in  some  manner, 

The  miners,  though  orderly  and  so-  and  even  to  authorize  the  employment 
ber,  were  determined.  Their  purpose  of  militia  as  long  as  might  be  needed 
they  frankly  stated,  namely,  to  con-  to  quell  insurrection.  It  was,  howev- 
tinue  quiet  as  long  as  the  troops  re-  er,  finally  resolved,  by  a  majority  of 
mained,  but  to  liberate  the  convicts  as  twelve,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
soon  as  the  soldiers  should  be  with-  House,  the  Legislature  could  not  abro- 
drawn.  This  peaceable  policy  was  gate  or  amend  the  existing  contract 
decided  upon  at  a  mass  meeting  held  with  the  prison  lessees;  and  on  Sep- 
July  21.  A  committee  of  five  was  tember  15,  the  bill  to  abolish  the  con- 
appointed  to  go  to  Nashville  and  vict  lease  system  after  the  expiration 
Knoxville,  to  confer  with  the  Govern-  of  the  present  lease,  was  killed.  This 
or  and  mine  owners,  to  see  if  a  com-  left  the  position  of  affairs  very  uncer- 
promise  could  not  be  made ;  and  a  res-  tain ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  the 
olution  was  unanimously  passed,  that  strong  popular  sentiment  against  the 
each  man  pledge  himself  on  his  honor  system,  combined  with  the  determined 
that  not  one  dollar's  worth  of  property  attitude  of  the  free  miners,  seemed  to 
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indicate  that  in  a  short  time  the  effi- 
ciency of  social  organization  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee  would  be  put  to  a 
severe  practical  test. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  antag- 
onism between  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  and  Central  La- 
bor Federation  on  the  other.  The 
cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  attempt  to 
seduce  from  the  ranks  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  a  number  of  Unions. 
Each  side  accuses  the  other  of  an- 
archistic tendencies,  and  it  is  being  at- 
tempted to  force  the  Federation  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  political  schemes 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party. 

The  largest  labor  demonstration 
ever  held  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  occurred 
at  Steubenville,  O.,  July  6.  Enthusi- 
astic speeches  were  delivered,  favor- 
ing an  eight-hour  day,  and  denouncing 
child  labor. 

The  eight-hour  law  passed  by  the 
last  Nebraska  Legislature,  went  into 
effect  August  i.  The  only  refusal  to 
grant  eight  hours  came  from  the  em- 
ploying printers  of  Omaha,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  lockout  of  the  job  printers. 

STRIKES. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Penn,,  the  carpenters 
went  to  work  on  the  employers'terms, 
after  July  4th,  having  been  on  strike 
nine  weeks. 

The  strike  of  the  coal  miners  at 
Spring  Valley,  111.,  was  settled  about 
the  middle  of  July,  on  the  miners' 
terms,  which  included  the  gross  weight 
system  of  weighing,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  law,  and  semi-monthly 
pay  days. 

The  street  car  strike  at  Toledo,  C, 
was  settled  by  a  compromise.  The 
men  having  struck  for  $2.00  instead 
of  $1.55  and  $1.65,  agreed,  drivers  and 
conductors  respectively,  to  take  $1.70 
and  $1.80. 

The  ten  weeks'  strike  among  the 
plush  weavers  of  Dobson's  Mills,  Falls 
of  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  was  declared  off 
July  27. 

After  a  strike  Df  nearly  four  months 
for  an  eight-hour  day,  the  Chicago 
ship  carpenters  began,  about  the  end 
of  July,  to  return  to  the  ship  yards, 
having  made  no  conditions. 

The  switchmen's  strike  in  Illinois, 


which  began  to  spread  so  rapidly  about 
the  midtfie  of  August,  became  quite 
serious  by  the  21st  of  that  month. 
Freight  was  at  a  standstill.  Yet  the 
struggle  was  attended  with  no  vio- 
lence. On  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western 
Railroad,  General  Manager  Bradbury 
ordered  all  men  to  report  for  duty  be- 
fore a  certain  time,  or  to  consider 
themselves  discharged.  Imported 
hands  arrived  at  Peoria,  August  2 2d, 
and  were  sworn  in  as  deputies.  The 
trains  and  switches  were  all  guarded, 
and  the  passenger  traffic  went  on. 
On  August  25,  the  strikers  made  an 
unconditional  surrender.  In  Lafay- 
ette, Ind.,  similar  events  occurred,  the 
companies  promising  to  consider  the 
terms  demanded.  From  this  time,  the 
power  of  the  Unions  was  broken,  and 
on  all  sides  the  men  began  to  give  in. 

NOTABLE  CRIMES. 

Ex- City  Treasurer  Bardsley,  the 
Philadelphia  defaulter,  was  sentenced 
in  July,  to  fifteen  years*  imprisonment 
He  afterwardsmadeastatementimpli^ 
eating  Postmaster-General  John  Wan- 
amaker,  saying  that  the  latter  held 
$100,000  of  overissued  stock  of  the 
Keystone  Bank.  Mr.  Wanamaker  said 
he  had  not  continued  to  hold  it  after 
he  knew  what  it  was;  and,  as  to- 
Bardsley's  statement,  that  Marsh,  the 
absconding  President  of  the  defunct 
bank,  had  obtained  from  him  $200,000, 
for  Mr.  Wanamaker,  that  was  absolute- 
ly untrue.  The  total  amount  of  mon- 
eys lost  through  the  ex-Treasurer  has 
been  estimated  at  $1,500,000. 

Colonel  Charles  E.  Compton  of  the 
4th  United  States  Cavalry,  has  been 
suspended  from  rank  and  command 
for  two  years,  on  half  pay.  The  court- 
martial  had  fixed  the  sentence  at  three 
years,  adding  confinement  within  the 
limits  of  the  military  post ;  but  Pres- 
ident Harrison  mitigated  the  severity 
of  the  sentence.  The  Colonel  was  in 
command  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
in  April  last  (see  p.  298^.  A  gambler 
named  Hunt  had  killed,  a  soldier,  and 
a  mob  of  the  latter's  comrades  forci- 
bly took  the  man  from  jail,  and  lynch- 
ed him.  Colonel  Compton's  offense 
was  that,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of 
the  Sheriff,  he  had  not  taken  adequate 
precautions  to  restrain  his  men. 
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On  the  night  of  July  17th,  as  Miss  was  broken.  The  pulse  was  still  found 

Warden  was  returning  from  the  vil-  to  be  beating  strongly;  and,  between 

lage  of  Hanover,  N.  H.,  to  her  home  one  and  two  minutes  later,  a  noisy 

about  one  mile  distant,  Geo.  H.Abbott,  respiration  was  established  with  con- 

alias  Frank  C.  Almy,  a  rejected  lover,  siderable  regularity.   The  current  was 

shot  and  killed  the  young  lady.    The  immediately  re-applied,  and  continued 

murderer  was  arrested.  for  twenty-six  seconds  and  one-fourth, 

An  anti-Chinese  outrage  occurred  being  finally  broken  at  4.39.    Respira- 

uly  4th,  at  Vallejo,  opposite  Mare  tion  had  then  ceased  entirely  and  per- 

sland  Navy  Yard,  Cal.    Some  houses  manently,  and  the  heart-beats  had  al- 

were  fired,  and  a  little  Chinese  girl  was  so  stopped.  Twenty-five  minutes  later 

burned  to  death.     Proceedings  have  rigor  mortis  set  in. 

been  started  against  the  offenders.  From  the  results  observed  in  the 

M.  B.  Strellinger,  the  actor  known  first  two  instances  (Slocum  and  Smi- 

as  M.  B.  Curtis,  who  has  earned  a  sig-  ler),  the  doctors  decided  to  make  the 

nal  reputation  in  the  role  of  "  Sam'l  contacts  longer  in  the  following  cases, 

of  Posen,"  was  arrested  on  the  night  After  three  contacts  of  twenty  seconds 

of   September  11,  in  San  Francisco,  each  were  made  in  the  case  of  the 

Cal.,   charged   with  the  shooting  of  third  (Wood),  he  was  found  quite  dead, 

officer  Grant,  whose  handcuffs  Curtis  With  the  last  case  (Juffiro),  they  were 

had  on  him  when  found.     On  Septem-  equally  successful.     In  no  instance 

ber  15,  the  coroner's  jury  brought  in  were  there  the  horrible  accompani- 

a  verdict,  charging  Curtis  with  the  ments  of  burning  or  smoking,  which 

alleged  murder.  had  marked  the  execution  of  Kemmler 

It  was  discovered  about  the  middle  in  August,  1890;  and  it  is  the  unani- 

of  September  that  the  Ulster  County  mous  opinion  of  experts,  that  uncon- 

(|N.  Y.)  Savings  Institution  was  be-  sciousness  supervened  at  the  instant 

ing  systematically  robbed,   presum-  of  contact. 

ably  by  its  cashier,  James  E.  Ostran-  K^^^r^^>:,^r.  Ai.Trv  «t«t**^ 

der.     He  was  arrested  September  18.  ACCIDENTS  AND  FIRES. 

The  total  amount  of  the  defalcation  On  July  3,  a  fatal  collision  occurred 

is  estimated  at  $75,000.  on  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  Ravenna,  O. 

Don  Bruce,  City  Marshal  of  Shelby-  Nineteen  lives  were  lost, 

ville,  Ind.,  was  shot  and  fatally  wound-  At  Farm  Station,  near  Charleston, 

ed,  August  22,  by  Charlie  Hawkins,  Va.,  a  Kanawka  passenger  train  fell 

a    desperado.      About    midnight,    a  through  a  trestle  into  a  gorge  thirty 

crowd  of  some  500  men  effected  an  feet  deep,  killing  fourteen  people,  and 

entrance  into  the  jail,  took  the  prisoner  injuring  fifty- two. 

out,  and  hanged  him  to  a  tree.  A  remarkable  series  of  accidents 

uT  prxBArTixf AM  occurred  at  Rankin,  Penn.,  July   15 

ELECTROCUTION.  ^nd  16.     A  man  named  David  Bell 

The  four  murderers — Slocum,  Smi-  was  drowned.  Two  hours  later,  the 
ler.  Wood,  and  Jugiro^were  executed  house  in  which  he  had  boarded  was 
on  July  7,  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.  None  burned  through  the  explosion  of  a 
of  them  knew  beforehand  the  hour  of  lamp;  and  two  of  the  landlord's  chil- 
his  death.  The  week  commencing  dren  were  lost  in  the  fire.  A  falling 
Sunday,  July  5,  was  all  that  was  desig-  chimney  fatally  injured  two  men  who 
nated.  Monday,  July  6,  the  death  were  searching  for  the  bodies  in  the 
warrant  was  read.  On  the  fatal  day,  ruins;  and  the  doctor  who  had  been 
each  was  in  turn  taken  out  of  his  cell,  summoned  was  thrown  from  his  bug- 
unknown  to  the  others,  and  fastened  gy  on  his  return,  and  was  fatally  hurt, 
in  the  death  chair.  Slocum,  the  first  Among  the  disasters  of  the  quarter, 
to  be  executed,  entered  the  death  none  is  more  horrifying  than  that 
chamber  at  4.33  a.  m.  Two  minutes  which  occurred  in  Park  Place,  New 
and  forty  seconds  were  consumed  in  York  City,  about  noon,  August  22, 
fastening  him.  The  current,  1,458  when  a  large  building  collapsed, 
volts  strong,  was  applied,  and  contin-  Many  people  at  the  time  were  in  the 
ued  twenty-seven  seconds;  and  then  restaurant  on  the  first  floor.  Others 
Vol.  1—99. 
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were  scattered  through  the  building. 
Though  reports  are  uncertain,  it  is 
estimated  that  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred were  killed.  The  police  inspec- 
tors and  insurance  men  had  always 
considered  the  building  safe,  but  it  is 
surmised  that  the  printing  presses  in 
the  top  of  the  building  were  too  heavy- 
for  the  structure. 

On  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Railroad,  August  27,  the  fast  mail, 
just  after  it  left  Statesville,  plunged 
into  a  ravine  sixty-five  feet  deep, 
twenty-two  people  being  killed. 

George  Hogan,  while  making  a  bal- 
loon ascension  on  Aueust  22,  at  the 
Exposition,  Detroit,  Mich.,  fell  from 
the  trapeze  to  which  he  was  clinging, 
a  distance  of  about  .1,000  feet,  being 
instantly  killed. 

On  September  9,  a  locomotive  ex- 
ploded on  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  instantly  killing 
three  men. 

A  fire  destroyed  about  ten  blocks 
of  shops  and  houses  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  August  8;  loss,  $1,000,000;  insur- 
ance, $65,000. 

A  fire  destroying  $1,000,000  worth 
of  property  took  place  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  July  9,  when  the  Pape  Brothers 
Moulding  Company's  factory  was 
burned.  The  building  was  insured 
for  about  half  a  million. 

In  Chicago,  111.,  the  large  retail  dry 
goods  store  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co., 
and  several  adjoining  buildings,  were 
burned.  Loss,  $1 ,000,000,  well  insured. 

MARINE  DISASTERS. 

On  July  7,  while  firing  practice  was 
being  performed  on  board  Her  Maj- 
esty's ship  "Cordelia,"  returning  from 
a  cruise  among  the  Pacific  Islands,  a 
six-inch  breech-loading  gun  burst,  at 
the  seventh  round.  Two  officers  and 
four  of  the  crew  were  killed,  and  oth- 
ers severely  wounded. 

The  schooner  "  Pannonia,"  which 
left  the  Marshall  Islands  on  May  ist, 
for  San  Francisco,  with  twelve  per- 
sons on  board,  was  wrecked  on  the 
reefs  north  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
some  time  in  August,  all  hands  being 
lost. 

The  British  steamer  "  Dunmurry," 
from  New  York  for  Antwerp,  was 
capsized  in  a  hurricane  on  August  28, 


eight  of  the  crew  being  drowned. 
The  other  nineteen  on  board,  includ- 
ing the  captain,  were  rescued  by  the 
German  oil-tank  steamer"Hanskurst." 

STORMS  AND  FLOODS. 

A  tornado  struck  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana,  July  6,  wrecking  the  peni- 
tentiary, killing  ten  of  the  convicts, 
and  injuring  thirty-five  others. 

On  August  10,  wind  and  hail  storms 
visited  many  places  between  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  and  Leon,  Iowa,  destroy- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
property. 

Probably  the  worst  storm  of  the 
season  was  that  which  devastated  the 
French  Island  of  Martinique,  on  Au- 
gust 20.  At  sunset  of  that  day,  an  op- 
pressive stillness  was  felt  over  all  the 
island.  The  inhabitants  expected  an 
eruption  of  one  or  more  of  the  vol- 
canoes, when  suddenly,  with  awful 
fury,  the  hurricane  burst  upon  them. 
Plantations  and  houses  were  demolish- 
ed, and  shipping  was  destroyed.  The 
loss  of  life  is  put  by  the  official  re- 
ports at  340. 

A  cloud-burst  at  Pottsville,  Penn., 
on  August  23d,  destroyed  $100,000 
worth  of  property. 

Centuries  ago,  the  Gulf  of  California 
was  cut  in  two  by  the  bar  upon  the 
western  side  of  the  Colorado  River 
becoming  so  high  that  the  river  was 
unable  to  overtop  it.  There  was 
therefore  an  inland  lake  to  the  north, 
which,  as  it  had  no  supply,  in  time 
dried  up.  From  time  to  time,  as  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  have  risen  to 
an  unusual  height,  they  have  forced  a 
passage  through  the  sand,  and  again 
formed  a  lake.  The  recent  flooding 
of  Salton  Sink,  was  merely  the  result 
of  the  spring  freshets  bursting  through 
the  sand  hills.  As  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  body  of  water  would  reclaim 
the  barren  desert  of  the  Colorado,  the 
question  now  is:  How  can  the  present 
height  of  water  be  sustained  ?  That 
this  may  be  accomplished,  a  canal 
must  be  built  at  Algodones,  where  the 
breach  occurred,  or  at  some  other  suit- 
able point. 

SPORTING. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  quar- 
ter, the  New  Yorks  headed  the  list  of 
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the  National  Baseball  League,  by  a  The  decision  was  given  by  the  referee 

very  small  percentage  over  the  Chi-  in  favor  of  McAuliffe.    Jack  Slavin, 

cagos.     This  order  was  maintained  brother  of  Frank  Slavin,  the  Austra- 

till  the  last  week  in  July,  when  the  lian,  knocked  Billy  Smith  out  in  the 

Chicagos  slipped  into  first  place.  forty-eighth  round,  at  San  Francisco. 

The  American  Association   closed  At   Bisley  Common,   in   England, 

the  quarter  in  the  following  order;  where  the  National  Rifle  Association 

Boston,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  Athlet-  met  this  year,  and  will  hereafter  meet 

ics,  Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  instead    of    at  Wimbledon,    Private 

Washington.  Dear,    of    the    Queen's    Edinburgh 

The  international  cricket  match  be-  Regiment,  carried  off    the   Queen's 

tween  teams  from  the  United  States  prize.     McMecking,  a  Canadian,  won 

and  Canada,  played  at  Toronto,  re-  the  Prince  of  Wales'  prize.    A  consid- 

sulted  in  a  victory  of  thirty-six  runs  erable  sensation  was  caused  by  a  lady, 

for  the  former.    Lord  Hawke's  famous  who  proved  to  be  a  remarkable  shot, 

English  team,  which  arrived  at  Phil-  taking  part  in  the  matches, 

adelphia  September  23,  was  beaten  by  The  performance  of  the  Manhattan 

the  home  team  September  25  to  28.  Athletic  Club,  of  New  York,  in  France 

At  Newport,  N.  Y.,  Tom  Petit,  Unit-  and  England,  has  won  admiration  on 

ed  States  champion  tennis  player,  de-  all  sides.     Cary  showed  fast  time  in 

feated  Boakes,  the  champion  of  Can-  the  100-metre  dash  at  Bois  de  Bou- 

ada,  in  a  handicap,  Boakes  receiving  logne;  but,  on  account  of  the  method 

the  extraordinary  odds  of  half  thirty  employed  in  starting,  no  record  could 

and  a  basque.    In  the  National  Tennis  be  scored.    To  C.  A.  J.  Queckberner 

Tournament,  at  Newport,  Hobart  won  falls  the  honor  of  havmg  hurled  the 

the  "  All  Comers,"  and  O.  S.  Campbell  16-pound  hammer  134  feet  24  inches, 

"defeated  Hobart  for  the  champion-  beating  the  world's  record.    Ii.  Curtis, 

ship.     At  the  Western  Tennis  Tour-  the  English  champion  runner,  beat 

nament,  in  Chicago,  the  double  cham- ,  the  8-mile  record,  running  in  i  hour 

pionship  was  taken  by  F.  C.  Chase  i  minute  (i\  seconds.    At  the  cham- 

and  J.  A.  Ryerson.  pionship  meeting  of  the  A.  A.U.  Cfen- 

The  ring  has  seen  several  hard-  tral  Association,   at   Detroit,   Mich., 

fought  fights.   On  July  27,  Ted  Pritch-  July  4,  H.  Jewett  ran  220  yards  in  22 

ard  was  the  easy  prey  of  Jem  Smith,  seconds,  failing  by  \  second  to  equal 

A  $5,000  stake  was  Gorman's  reward  the  world's  record.     At  Toronto,  Ont, 

for  defeating   Hawkins  at  Chicago,  in  the  loo-yard  race  for  the  Canadian 

The  bantam-weight  championship  of  championship,  Luther  Cary  beat  Har- 

the  world  was  wrested  from  Abe  Wil-  ry  Jewett.    The  record  of  21  feet  5 

lis,  by  George  Dixon.     At  San  Fran-  inches  for  a  standing  broad  jump  with 

Cisco,  Billy  Smith,  of  Australia,  whip-  weights,  was  broken  by  O.  E.  Laird, 

ped  Tom  McCarthy,  of  Boston,  for  a  at  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  August  31,  when 

purse  of  $1,000.    A  glove  contest  took  he  covered  23  feet, 

place  between  "Cal"  McCarthy  and  A  great  deal  of  good  work  has  been 

Tommy  Warren,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  done  on  the  track.   On  the  ist  of  July, 

on  September  22,  in  which  the  latter  Potomac  won  the  Realization  Stakes, 

was  defeated  at  the  twenty-second  Montana  captured  the  Lorillard.    At 

Tound.     On  the  same  day,  John  F.  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  Promenade 

Mitchell,  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  was  first  for  the  Spinaway,  and  the 

"Young  Mitchell,"  defeated  John  Cor-  American   Hotel   Stakes  fell   to   La 

bett,  at  San  Francisco,  after  thirteen  Tosca.     At  Springfield,  Mass.,  Little 

hard-fought  rounds.    Jack  Wilkes  and  Albert  won  the  Hampden  Park  Stakes. 

Harry  Gilmore  met  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  The  Omnibus  Stakes  were  captured 

August  15,  for  a  purse  of  $500.     The  by  Rey  del  Rey.     His  Highness  won 

**  palm  "  was  awarded  to  Wilkes  in  the  the  Great  Futurity,  the  richest  stake 

second  round.     Gibbons  and  McAu-  ever  offered.     In  England,  Reverend 

liffe    fought  six  rounds   before   the  won  the  Prince  of  Wales*  Stakes,  and 

Granite  Association  of  Hoboken,  N.J. ,  Common   took   the   St.   Leger.      On 

"when  they  were  stopped  by  the  police.  August  i,  Tenny,  who,  just  one  month 
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No  American 
wheelman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching 
the  mile  record  of 
2  minutes  i6  sec- 
onds, set  up  in  July 
by  the  Englishman 
F.J.Osmond.  P.J. 
Berlo,  of  the  Man- 
hattan Athletic 
Club,  broke  the 
American  record 
for  the  half-mile  on 
the  pneumatic  safe- 
ty, September  i,  at 
Springfield,  Mass., 
going  the  distance 
m  I  minute  8|  sec- 
onds. On  July  29, 
Bedouin  and  Crump 
in  England, lowered 
the  flying-start,  tan- 
dem tricycle  record 
for  the  quarter-mile 
from  341  to  33*  sec- 
onds.  In  a  trial 
oAx  s  VACHT    euo«.AH*."  againsttimcii. 

before  had  defeated  Kingston,  was  Brooklyn,N.Y.,  August  ly.H.  J.  Hall, 
beaten  at  Morris  Park  by  Longstreet,  Jr.,  of  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club, 
and,  on  September  8,  by  Bermuda  al-  created  a  new  record  of  29  minutes 
so.  Nancy  Hanks  defeated  Allerton  41  seconds  for  ten  miles  over  the 
at  Independence,  Iowa,  August  27.  road  on  a  safety  bicycle.  TheAmer- 
The  stallion  record  had  been  lowered  ican  mile  record  was  reduced  by  A.  B. 
t0  2:ioby  Allerton,  which  time  Nelson  Rich  from  2  minutes  23!  seconds  to 
had  barely  succeeded  in  reaching,  a  minutes  i9iseconds.  On  September 
when  Allerton  again  lowered  the  time  ad,  William  F.  Murphy,  of  the  New 
to  2:9j.  The  pacing  record  was  re-  York  Athletic  Club,  rode  a  mile  on  a 
duced  to  z:o6  at  Independence  by  Di-  solid  tire  safety  in  2  minutes  ai-J  sec- 
rect,  September  4.  Monbars  succeed-  onds,  which  is  the  fastest  time  ever 
ed,  August  z8,  in  breaking  the  world's  made  on  that  kind  of  machine, 
two-year-old  mile  record,  by  going  Thewonderfulseriesofvictorieswon 
around  the  track  in  2:20.  by  the  yacht  "  Gloriana,"  have  made 

The  race  between  Edward  Hanlan  her  the  indisputable  queen  of  forty- 
and  William  O'Connor  on  one  side,  six  footers,  and  won  enduring  fame 
and  J.  G.  Gaudaur  and  John  McKay  for  her  designer,  Nat  HerreschofE,  of 
on  the  other,  for  $1,000  and  the  cham-  Bristol,  R.  I.  On  August  3,  the  Goelet 
pionship  of  America,  was  decided  at  cup  was  won  by  the  "Volunteer"  and 
Hamilton,  Ont,,  August  8,  in  favor  of  "Gloriana."  On  August  17, the  latter 
the  first  named  scullers.  James  Stans-  sailed  in  the  annual  sweepstakes  re- 
bury  again  defeated  John  McLean  on  gatta  of  the  Corinthian  Yacht  Club. 
the  Paramatta  River,  July  7th.  The  when  she  defeated  the  "Oweene" 
Henley  Regatta  commenced  the  same  and  the  "Beatrix."  The  secret  of  the 
day  on  the  River  Thames.  The  Grand  "Gloriana's"  success  lies  in  the  fact. 
Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  the  Lean-  that  although  on  an  even  keel  her 
der  Boat  Club.  The  Thames  Rowing  waterline  is  only  forty-six  feet,  yet 
Club  captured  the  Steward's  Rowing  her  overhang,  fore  and  aft,  is  so  de- 
Cup,beatingTrinityHaIl(Cambridge)  signed  as  to  increase  the  waterline 
by  a  length  and  a  quarter.  measurement,  and  consequently  the 
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amount  of  resistance,  in  proportion  to  hibitors.      But   the  most  significant 

the  lean  occasioned  by  the  pressure  speech  was  that  of  Viscount  Cross, 

of  the  wind  upon  her  sails.  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  whose 

words  and  presence  meant  that  the 

RAILROAD  INTERESTS.  g^^^^   and   the    Government  would 

The  famous  dispute  over  the  use  of  throw  the  full  wei^t  of  their  influ- 

the  Union  Pacific  railway  bridge  at  ence  in  favor  of  theFair.     In  fact,  the 

Omaha  (see  p.  159),  was  decided  in  Royal  Commission  to  supervise  the 

the   United   States   Supreme   Court,  representation  of  Great  Britain,  has 

July  27,  defeating  the  Gould  interests,  actually  been  gazetted.     It  consists  of 

and  establishing  the  legality  of  the  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Coun- 

cootract  made  for  the  lease  of  the  cil  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 

bridge  to  the  Rock  Island  and  the  mentof  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Rail-  merce,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
roads.     A  subsequent  application  for 
a  supersedeas  in  the  case  was  denied. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  World's 
Fair  thus  far  has  done  more  to  bright- 
en its  prospects  than  the  recent  two 
months'  visit  of  the  Special  Commis- 
sioners to  Europe.  The  purpose  of 
their  visit,  to  use  the  words  of  Major 
Handy,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
was  "  to  visit  the  European  capitals, 
and  confer  personally  with  those  high- 
est in  authority,  to  enlighten  and  be 
enlightened  upon  all  matters  relating 
inany  way  to  the  Exposition."  When 
they  started  {July  9),  false  reports  as 

to  the  probable  postponement  of  the  ■.  •    y 
Exposition,  and  incredulity  as  td  the 

vast  amount  of  work  to  be  aocom-  ""*■  f^^rKk  palmer. 
plished,  were  thought  to  have  alien-  is  President,  Equally  gratifying  was 
ated  European  sympathy  from  the  the  reception  in  France.  This  coun- 
enterprise;  but  the  cordiality  with  try  has  determined  to  make  the  finest 
which  the  Commissioners  were  re-  artexhibitshehaseverattempted.and 
ceived,  and  the  interest  they  aroused,  has  already  applied  for  extensive 
have  given  the  best  of  promises  as  to  space.  In  Germany,  all  the  requisite 
the  earnest  purposes  of  European  negotiations  for  an  extensive  exhibit 
countries  in  general  to  be  adequately  were  also  concluded.  In  Russia,  the 
represented.  England,  France,  Switz-  Commissioners  were  assured  by  M. 
erland,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  de  Giers,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
Austria,  Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  fairs,  and  by  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Denmark,  and  Russia  were  visited;  that  on  this  occasion  Russia  would  sur- 
and  successful  conferences  were  held  pass  all  her  previous  efforts  in  inter- 
with  the  leading  men  in  power.  In  national  exhibitions.  Up  to  the  end 
England,  the  compliments  paid  to  the  of  t he  quarter,  in  fact,  only  three  coun- 
Commissioners  were  quite  remarka-  tries  had  formally  declined  to  take  an 
ble.  Their  stay  there  ended  with  a  official  part.  The  action  of  Italy,  we 
banquet  July  28,  at  which  were  many  have  previously  referred  to  {p.  302); 
distinguished  gTiests.  The  United  and  it  should  be  noted  that  a  meeting 
States  Minister,  Mr,  Lincoln,  in  a  of  representative  ex-Italians,  express- 
speech,  dispelled  all  fears  as  to  the  ingthe  sentimentsof  residentsof  Vir- 
American  Contract  Labor  Law,  by  ginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
giving  the  assurance  that  none  of  its  Columbia,  was  held  in  Washington 
provisions  should  operate  against  ex-  July  1 1,  to  take  action  to  bring  influ- 
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ence  to  bear  on  the  Italian  Govern-  successful  in  Paris,  where  Mme.  Gar- 
ment to  rescind  its  decision.  The  not,  wife  of  the  President,  exhibited 
Netherlands  and  Egypt  have  also  de-  the  greatest  interest  in  Mrs.  Palmer's 
clined,  saying  that  in  such  cases  in-    mission. 

dustries  ought  to  act  independently;        At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
but  the  latter  Government  will  aid    Managers,  from  which   it  should  be 
exhibitors  in  every  possible  way.     Of   noted  that  a  good  many  of  the  mem- 
the  eighteen  Latin-American   coun-    bers  were   absent,  a  resolution   was 
tries,  all  except  Paraguay  have  ac-    adopted,  urging  that  the  Exposition 
cepted  the  invitation  to  be  represent-    should  be  closed  on  Sundays.     This 
ed,   and    have  made   appropriations    question  has  excited  widespread  at- 
tention, and  action  has  already  been 
taken  regarding  it  in  various  localities. 
The  American  Sabbath  Union,  which 
includes  communicants  from  all  sects 
and    denominations    in    the   United 
States,  sent  a  delegation  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  to  communicate  with  the  Na- 
tional Columbian  Commission  in  Chi- 
cago, on  the  subject  of  closing  the  Ex- 
position on  Sundays.  Amongthedele- 
gates  were  such  men  as  Bishop  New- 
man of   the  M.  E.  Church,  and  Dr. 
Patton,  President  of  Princeton  Sem- 
inary (Presbyterian).     No  final  action 
has  yet  been  taken  by  the  Exposition 
authorities. 

Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
PROF.  HERBERT  B.  ADAMS.  Bureau  of  Liberal  Arts. 

As  the  result  of  action  taken  by  the 
ranging  from  $7,000  in  the  case  of  Directors,  no  railroad  will  be  allowed 
Honduras,  to  $756,000  in  that  of  tohaveamonopolyof thetrafficlothe 
Mexico.  Exposition  grounds.  The  Illinois  Cen- 

Women  are  to  play  an  important  part  tral  appeared  to  have  secured  such  a 
in  the  Exposition;  and  many  of  the  monopoly;  but,on  July  ag,  the  Direc- 
States,  notably  Illinois,  Indiana,  Colo-  tors  leased  a  right  of  way  that  will 
rado,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  enable  every  railroad  in  Chicago  to 
and  Washington,  have  officially  recog-  enter  the  grounds, 
nized  them  by  appointing  them  on  New  features  of  attraction  continue 
the  State  Commissions.  Illinois  has  to  be  suggested.  There  is  to  be  a  re- 
made a  special  appropriation  of  $80,-  production  of  the  ship  in  which  Col- 
000  for  their  separate  use.  It  was  in  umbus  sailed;  and  it  is  also  proposed 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  sue-  to  reproduce  the  old  Convent  of  La 
cess  of  the  Fair  would  to  a  certain  Rabida,  which  was  situated  at  Palos, 
extent  depend  upon  the  co-operation  Andalusia,  to  serve  as  quarters  for  the 
of  women,  that  the  Board  of  Lady  great  number  of  Columbus  rehcs  to 
Managers,  at  whose  head  is  Mrs.  Pot-    be  exhibited. 

ter  Palmer,  wife  of  the  Chicago  mil-  It  is  stated  that  the  Manufactures 
lionaire,  was  formed.  This  lady  has  re-  Building,  according  to  the  revised 
cently  returned  from  abroad,  whither  plans,  will  be  the  greatest  building 
she  went  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  ever  erected,  covering  under  one  roof 
her  foreign  sisters  in  the  Fair.  In  the  about  forty  acres  of  ground.  Of  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  she  organ-  special  designs  which  have  been  sub- 
ized  Ladies'  Committees  to  work  in  mitted  for  separate  State  buildings, 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Man-  none  surpasses  in  uniqueness  and 
agers  in  Chicago.     She  was  notably    beauty  the  "Columbia  Tower"  de- 
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~  Railway   carries  nearly  half   of  the 

freight  of  Canada,  its  tonnage  in  1890 
amounting  to  7,909,208  tons. 

Among  the  notable  speeches  at  the 
opening  celebration  was  that  of  Mr. 
ErastusWiman,who  pleaded  for  com- 
mercial union  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  traffic  along 
the  borders  of  the  two  countries  has 
grown  to  enonnous  proportions.  Sec- 
retary Windom,  in  the  speech  deliv- 
ered a  few  moments  before  his  death, 
gave  some  astonishing  figures  relating 
toit,as  follows:  "The  tonnage  which 
passed  through  the  Detroit  River 
alone  during  the  234  days  of  naviga- 
signed  by  Mr.  George  G.  Booth,  of  the  tionin  1889,  exceeded  by  2,468,127  tons 
Evening  News  Association,  Detroit,  the  entire  British  and  foreign  tonnage 
for  the  State  of  Michigan.  which  entered  and  cleared  that  year 

^.,n  ^f   *..  A.T,  .^..uuT-.  '^  London  and  Liverpool;"  and  "the 

THE  ST.  CLAIR  TUNNEL.  freight  which  passed  through  the  St. 

The  completion  of  the  railroad  tun-    Mary's  Falls  Canal  in  1890,  exceeded 
nel  under  the  St.  Clair  River  is  one  of    by  2,257,876  tons  the  entire  tonnage 
the  greatest  triumphs  of  mechanical    of  all  nations  which  passed  through 
skill;  and  places  in  the  front  rank  of    the  Suez  Canal  in  1889," 
the  best  engineers  its  architect,  de-  _  _  _   _ 

signer,  and  builder,  Mr.  Joseph  Hob-  AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES. 
son,  of  Guelph,  Ontario.  Sir  Henry  On  July  16,  while  the  fishermen  of 
Tyler  also,  President  of  the  Grand  Eastport,  Maine,  were  engaged  in  fish- 
Trunk  Railway,  deserves  much  credit  ing  ofE  Campo  Bello  Island,  N.  B.,  the 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  pushed  Canadian  cruiser  "  Dream  "  suddenly 
the  work  to  completion  within  a  sin-  appeared,  seized  seven  of  their  boats, 
gle  year,  landed  the  occupants  on  Dog  Island, 

The  tunnel  was  opened  with  appro-    and  towed  the  boats  to  St.  Andrews, 
priate  ceremonies  at  Sarnia,Ont.,  and    N.  B.     United  States  and  Canadian 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  September  19.    Its    waters  meet  near  Eastport,  Me.,  and 
total  length  is   11,55^  feet,  6,026  of    the  vessels  were  seized  for  the  osten- 
which  are  under  the  nver.     It  is  lined    sible  reason  that  they  were  trespass- 
with  solid  cast-iron  plates,  bolted  to-    ing  within  the  three-mile  limit,  in  con- 
gether  in  segments,  each  5  feet  long,    travention  of    the   Treaty  of    1818; 
18  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  thick, 
with  flanges  5  inches  deep,  the  total 
lining  weighing  28,000  tons,  and  the 
bolts  and  nuts  2,000,000  pounds.     Its 
interior  diameter  is  20  feet,  and  it  is 
fitted  with  the  most  perfect  means  of 
lighting  and  ventilation.     The  road  is 
practically  level  under  the  river,  while 
the  approaches  are  graded  one  foot  in 
fifty.     The   tunnel    has  cost    nearly 
$2,000,000;  and  its  sole  purpose  is  to 
save  two  hours  of  time  in  the  passen-  ■ 

ger  and  freight  traffic  across  the  inter- 
national boundary,  a  fact  which  is  a  . 
very  suggestive  commentary  on  the 
value  of  American  and  Canadian  in- 
tercourse, which  already  amounts  to 
over$ioo,ooo,ooo.     The  Grand  Trunk 
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though  this  is  denied  by  the  owners 
and  fishermen.  The  American  Con- 
sul at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  was  instruct- 
ed to  investigate  the  affair,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  dense  fog  prevailed  at 
the  time,  so  that  the  alleged  offense 
might  have  been  unwittingly  commit- 


ted. The  Dominion  Cabinet,  accord- 
ingly, ordered  the  release  of  the  Amer- 
ican vessels,  and  instructed  the  Cana- 
dian cruisers  to  enforce  the  law  firmly, 
but  not  harshly. 

The  dedication  of  the  Battle  Monu- 
ment at  Bennington,  Vt.,  on  August 
19,  was  an  affair  of  national  import- 
ance. The  attendant  ceremonies  com- 
memorated not  only  the  victory  over 
the  British  troops,  won  by  the  brave 
old  Revolutionary  soldiers  under  Gen- 
eral John  Stark  (August  r6, 1777),  but 


also  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Vermont  into  the  Union 
(March  4,  1791),  that  State  being  the 
first  addition  to  the  original  thirteen 
States.     The  monument  is  a  shaft  of 
magnesian  limestone,  designed  by  J. 
Ph.  Rinn,  of  Boston.     It  is  308  feet 
^'"h,  the  highest  battle  monument  in 
world,  nearly  roo  feet  higher  than 
famous  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
oston.    The  corner-stone  was  laid 
;ust  16,  1887,  with  appropriate  cer- 
nies.      Inside,  an    iron   staircase 
lers  easy  the  ascent  to  the  look- 
at  the  height  of  188  feet, 
nder  a  resolution  of  the  last  Leg- 
ure,  Massachusetts  is  making  an 
lest  effort,  by  publishing  informa- 
,  etc.,  to  secure  purchasers  for  her 
idoned    farms,    the    number    of 
;h  is  reported  to  be  700.     Similar 
>n  had  been  previously  taken  by 
mont  and  Massachusetts.     Under 
wlawin  Massachusetts,  drunkards 
■  indulge  twice  a  year  with  im- 
punity, and  the  police  will  see 
them  home ;   but,  at  the  third 
offense,  they  are  to  be  impris- 
oned for  a  period  not  exceeding 
a  year. 

The  political  campaign  in  New 
York  State  was  in  progress  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  the 
struggle  promised  to  be  a  hot 
one.  The  main  interest  centered 
around  the  candidates  for  Gov- 
ernor, J.  Sloat  Fasselt,  of  Elmira, 
being  the  Republican  candidate, 
and  Roswell  P.  Flower,  of  New 
York  City,  being  the  nominee  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Mr.  Fassetf 
had  recently  been  appointed  to 
the  responsible  post  of  Collector 
for  the  Port  of  New  York,  but 
resigned  on  receiving  the  nomi- 
nation for  Governor.  He  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  State  Senator  Hendricks, 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Manassas,  July  21,  a  statue  of  "  Stone- 
wall "  Jackson  was  unveiled  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.  The  event  was  also  cele- 
brated in  Charleston,  S.  C,  by  a  mil- 
itary demonstration,  and  the  unveiling 
of  a  monument  in  honor  of  the  Con- 
federate dead, 

Harmon  Murray,  the  famous  Flor- 
ida desperado,  was  killed  by  Hardy 
Early,  a  negro,  September  4. 
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The  Ohio  elections  are  being  hotly 
•contested,  and  are  of  national  interest. 
Hon.  James  E.  Campbell,  of  Butler 
County,  has  received  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor,  although 
strongly  opposed  by  the  delegates  from 
Hamilton  County,  The  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  gone  into  the 
field  with  Major  McKinley,  the  cham- 
pion of  protection,  as  their  candidate. 
The  People's  party  candidate,  again, 
is  Mr.  John  Seitz.  The  nomination 
of  Mr.  McKinley  gives  great  promi- 
nence to  the  canvass,  but  the  attitude 
and  strength  of  the.  Farmers'  Alliance 
and  the  People's  party  render  the  out- 
come altogether  uncertain.  Unusual 
interest  also  attaches  to  the  contest  for 
United  States  Senator.  The  farmers 
<io  not  appear  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  Mr.  McKinley;  but  they  have  an  an- 
tipathy toward  the  re-election  of  Sen- 
ator Sherman  (Republican),  whose  de- 
feat, if  it  occur,  may  possibly  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  coalition  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  sections  of  the  Alliance 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  elec- 
tion of  the  next  President. 

Preparations  are  rapidly  going  on 
for  the  building  of  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Canal,  better  known  as  the 
Hennepin  Canal,  which  Avill  run  from 
Hennepin,  on  the  Illinois  River,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rock  River,  below  Rock 
Island,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles. 
The  last  Congress  appropriated  $500,- 
•000  for  the  construction,  but  the  work 
will  cost  several  millions.  When  com- 
pleted, the  canal  will  save  the  round- 
about trip  down  the  Illinois  River  to 
the  Mississippi. 

Chicago  is  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  Pan-American  Transportation 
Company,  which  was  chartered  in  Feb- 
ruary last  under  the  laws  of  Alabama. 
The  company  was  organized  for  the 
development  of  steam-ship  trade  be- 
tween the  Texas,  Florida,  and  Alaba- 
ma coasts  and  the  South  American 
Republics.  Over  $1,000,000  of  the 
:$  1 0,000,000  capital  stock,  has  been  paid 
in.  The  total  stock  may  be  increased 
to  $T 00,000,000. 

The  first  reunion  of  survivors  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  of  1832  was  held,  in 
August,  at  Lena,  111.,  the  nearest  vil- 
lage to  Kellogg's  Grove,  where  the  de- 
cisive battle  was  fought.     Seventeen 


veterans  attended,  all  over  seventy 
years  of  age. 

The  attempts  to  unite  the  two  cities, 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are 
not  advancing  rapidly,  the  greater 
indebtedness  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  dis- 
puted inter-urban  territory,  being  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  an  agreement. 

The  "Minneapolis  Harvest  Festival 
and  Industrial  Parade,"  which  is  now 
a  permanent  organization,  held  its  an- 
niversary September  23. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Aiken,  of 
South  Dakota,  not  to  grant  divorces 
to  parties  not  intending  to  reside  in 
the  State,  has  considerably  lessened 
the  numbers  of  Eastern  people  going 
there  to  sever  the  marriage  bond. 

Nebraska  will  not  elect  a  Governor 
this  year,  as  was  expected,  such  action 
being  found  illegal. 

The  Kentucky  State  election,  Au- 
gust 3,  resulted  in  the  return  of  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

By  proclamation  of  President  Har- 
rison, some  800,000  acres  in  Oklahoma 
Territory,  giving  room  for  5,000  home- 
steads, were  opened  for  settlement 
September  22.  Long  before  the  ap- 
pointed day,  many  men  had  slipped 
across  the  line  to  select  good  locations 
and  to  hold  them  until  confederates 
should  come  in  to  take  possession  after 
the  proclamation  went  into  effect. 
The  number  is  estimated  at  3,000,  most 
of  them  not  bona  fide  home  seekers, 
but  speculators,  or,  as  these  unlawful 
settlers  are  called,  "  sooners."  Those 
who  did  not  venture  to  enter  before 
the  set  time,  established  camps  at  var- 
ious points  along  the  border.  Guthrie 
and  Oklahoma  City,  the  towns  near- 
est the  border,  each  contained  more 
"boomers"  than  could  possibly  be 
provided  with  homesteads.  Women 
were  conspicuous  in  these  camps,  as 
well  as  in  the  rush  when  the  race  be- 
gan, being  equally  keen  with  the  men 
in  their  anxiety  to  fix  upon  claims. 
The  towns  of  Chandler  and  Tecum- 
seh,  in  the  north  and  south,  had  been 
located  by  the  government  surveyors; 
and,  within  two  days  after  the  2  2d 
of  September,  each  contained  many 
thousands  of  settlers.  As  many  of 
the  "rushers  "  are  very  poor,  there  is 
sure  to  be  great  suffering  in  the  terri- 
tory, as  was  the  case  when  the  parts 
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now  settled  were  thrown  open.  There  On  July  23,  the  Rev,  Dr.  John  Hop- 
are  other  lands  stiU  to  be  opened.  kins  Worcester,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Sixth 
The  first  election  in  Utah  on  nation-  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago,  111., 
al  party  lines,  was  held  August  3.  In  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  chair 
Ogden,  the  Democrats  were  elected  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  Union 
by  a  small  majority,  while  in  Salt  Theological  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  to  suc- 
Lake  City,  the  Liberals  elected  their  ceed  Dr.  Henry  J.  Van  Dyke,  who- 
full  ticket,  by  a  majority  of  900.  died  in  May  last. 

By  a  recent  decision  of  Judge  Han-        The  two  skiffs  "  Sea-Serpent "  and 
ford,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  precedent    "Mermaid,"  which  started  from  Bos- 
was  established,  according  to  which    ton  in  August,  in  a  race  across  the 
all  Chinamen  who  enter  in  violation    Atlantic  for  a  silver  cup  and  $3,000, 
both  arrived  safely  in  England,  the 
"  Sea-Serpent "  winning  the  race. 

Twice  during  this  quarter,  the  rec- 
ord for  a  westward  run  across  the 
Atlantic  has  been  lowered.  Ever  since 
1889,  the  "City  of  Paris"  had  held 
first  place,  she  having  made  the  trip- 
in  s  days  19  hours  18  minutes.  First 
the  "  Majestic,"  of  the  White  Star 
Line,  brought  down  the  time  to  5 
days  18  hours  8  minutes;  and  this, 
record,  two  weeks  afterward,  was  re- 
duced to  5  days  16  hours  31  minutes- 
by  the  "  Teutonic,"  of  the  same  line. 
The  Pacific  Mail  steamer  "  China" 
holds  the  record  from  Yokohama,  Ja- 
HON  REDFiELD  PHoci-oR  OP  VERM  «T  P^"'  ^^  ^^^  Fraucisco,  having,  on  Sep- 

tember 13,  completed  the  trip  in  13 
of  the  Exclusion  Acts,  will  be  returned    days  11  hours  55  minutes. 

to  the  country  whence  they  came,  in-  „ .  „ .  „ 

stead  of  to  China  as  formerly.     Most  CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

of  them  will  hereafter  be  sent  back        Lord  Stanley,  the  Govemor-Gener- 

to  British  Columbia.  al,  prorogued  the  first  session  of  the 

_  Seventh  Canadian  Parliament  on  the 

PERSONAL,  ETC.  j^th  of  September.    This  session  will 

Governor  Page,  of  Vermont,  in  Au-  long  be  looked  upon  as  memorable. 
gust,  notified  Secretary  Proctor,  for-  It  came  in  amid  tne  gathering  clouds 
merly  Governor  of  that  State,  of  his  of  a  political  storm  such  as  has  hardly 
intention  to  appoint  him  to  the  Senate  been  equaled  in  Canadian  history;  ere 
in  the  place  of  Senator  George  F.  Ed-  that  storm  had  burst  in  all  its  fury,  it 
munds,  resigned,  whose  seat  will  be-  saw  the  death  of  the  familiar  leader 
come  vacant  November  i,  1891.  As  to  whom  the  country  had  so  often 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Proctor's  army  turned  in  times  of  peril;  and  it  passed 
measures  and  reforms  were  numer-  away  ere  the  echoes  of  the  great  up- 
ous,  and  of  great  benefit  to  both  the  heaval  had  died  out.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
militia  and  the  regulars.  The  insti-  that  the  storm  has  cleared  the  atmos- 
tution  of  volunteer  coast  defense  was  phere.  Humiliating  though  the  rev- 
one  of  the  latest  of  these  measures.  elations  have  been,  it  is  not  for  a  mo- 
On  September  8,  Professor  Charles  ment  to  be  thought  that  the  govem- 
de  Garmo,  of  the  Illinois  State  Uni-  ing  masses  in  Canada  fall  below  those 
versity,  was  elected  President  of  of  other  countries  in  essential  honor 
Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania.  and  soundness.  On  the  contrarj-,  the 
William  E.Simonds,  of  Connecticut,  earnest  search-light  which  has  been 
Lecturer  on  Patent  Law  at  Yale,  has  turned  into  every  nook  and  comer  for 
been  appointed  United  States  Cora-  the  rooting  out  of  evil,  gives  the  best 
missioner  of  Patents.  of  promises  that  the  public  service  in 
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Canada  will  be  purified,  wrong-doing 
will  be  exposed,  and  public  virtue  will 
triumph. 

In  spite  of  the  absorption  of  interest 
in  the  investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tees, much  practical  work  was  done  in 
the  way  of  le^slation.  One  of  the 
most  important  political  measurescon- 
stituted  the  Supreme  Court  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution,  by  which 
the  friction  between  the  Federal  and 
local  authorities  on  constitutional  is- 
sues will  be  lessened.  Another  meas- 
ure refers  to  a  court  of  final  arbitra- 
tors, all  being  judges,  the  accounts 
between  the  Dominion  and  the  old 
Canadas;  and  will  thus  settle  the  dis- 
putes of  twenty-five  years.  Another 
measure  incorporates  all  the  old  Vice- 
Admiralty  Courts  and  the  Maritime 
Court  of  Ontario,  under  the  Exche- 
quer Court,  in  which  is  also  vested 
the  decision  of  all  copyright,  patent, 
and  trade- mark  disputes.  Another 
extends  the  jurisdiction  of  County 
Judges,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  hold  court  in  another  county. 
Another  extends  the  duration  of  the 
Legislatures  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories from  two  years  to  three,  gives 
them  a  stated  annual  grant,  and  leaves 
them  at  liberty  to  decide  the  liquor 
and  dual  language  questions,  but  not 
the  separate  school  question.  The 
Franchise  Act  has  also  been  modified 
so  that  none  but  bona  fide  British  sub- 
jects, who  have  not  renounced  their 
allegiance,  can  vote.  The  revising 
oflScers  in  elections  must  now  state 
the  number  of  names  on  the  lists,  so 
that  the  unfair  dropping  of  names  may 
be  stopped.  The  deposits  of  candi- 
dates may  be  made  in  any  legal  ten- 
der, instead  of  Dominion  notes.  Re- 
turns are  to  be  gazetted  as  they  ar- 
rive; and  protests  may  be  entered,  not 
thirty  days  after  gazetting,  as  former- 
ly, but  within  forty  days  after  the  de- 
claration of  election.  In  election  cases, 
two  judges,  instead  of  one,  will  sit ; 
and  corrupt  acts,  where  few  and  triv- 
ial, and  when  the  candidate  has  taken 
measures  to  prevent  them,  will  not  in- 
validate an  election  Penalties  are 
prescribed  for  both  givers  and  recipi- 
ents, in  the  case  of  commissions  or 
gifts  offered  to  public  servants. 

The  English  criminal  law  has  been 


made  no  longer  applicable  in  Cajiada; 
and  the  new  Canadian  criminal  law, 
formulated  by  Sir  John  Thompson,  is 
the  longest  measure  ever  submitted 
to  a  Canadian  Parliament.  A  Judge 
or  Justice  accepting  a  bribe  is  liable 
to  fourteen  years' imprisonment.  The 
imbecile  and  lunatic  are  exempt  from 
punishment;  but  those  only  slightly 
wrong-headed,  who  are  yet  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  nature  and  quality  of 
their  acts,  or  to  distinguish  between 


right  and  wrong,  are  not  excused. 
Death  is  the  penalty  for  murder;  but 
the  offense  may  be  reduced  to  man- 
slaughter "  if  the  person  who  causes 
death,  does  so  in  the  heat  of  passion 
caused  by  sudden  provocation;"  but 
no  legal  act,  however  disquieting,  shall 
be  regarded  as  such  provocation.  The 
publication  of  defamatory  matter  is 
not  libel,  if  the  publisher  had  reason 
to  believe  it  true,  and  if  it  relate  to 
the  pubhc  interest. 

Sir  Richard  Cart  Wright's  amend- 
ment to  the  Budget,  in  favor  of  a  pol- 
icy of  unrestricted  reciprocity  in  trade, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
six.  His  motion  of  censure  of  the 
Government  for  its  abuse  of  power  in 
issuing  the  Governor-General's  war- 
rants during  the  last  year,  was  also 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  the 
smallest  of  the  session.  A  similar  fate 
befell  his  motion  of  want  of  confidence 
in  relation  to  the  census  returns. 

That  corruption  should  exist  in  the 
Canadian  service  is  not  surprising — 
for  it  is  common  to  all  governmental 
services — but  its  magnitude  hascaused 
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genuine   astonishment     In  the  last    dependent,"  and,   as  already   noted, 
number  of  Current  History  (p.  308)  we    renewed  his  attack  from  his  seat  in 
referred  to  the  fact  that  investigation    the  House  of  Commons.    The  charges 
was  under  way  concerning  charges    were  referred  to  the  Standing  Corn- 
involving  the   honor   of   Sir  Hector    mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 
Langevin,  Minister  of  Public  Works,    On  September  15,  the  majority  and 
and  Mr.  Thomas  McGreevy,  M.  P.  for    minority  reports  of   this  Committee 
West  Quebe&     These  charges  were    were  brought  in.     Mr.  McGreevy,  M. 
but  preliminary  to  a  longseries,  whose    P.,  swore  that  the  moneys  describ«i 
tangled  threads  of  accusation  and  de-    as  his  corrupt  share  in  the  profits  of 
nial,  proof,  confession,  and  explana-    the   firm,  were   received   by  him  as 
treasurer  of  the  party  election  fund. 
He  refused  to  say  in  whose  election 
they  were  used,  refused  to  attend  in 
Parliament,  tried  to  resign  his  seat, 
and  finally  went  to  an  American  wa- 
tering-place, as  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
was  about  to  arrest  him.     Mr.  Mur- 
phy's  evidence   against    Sir   Hector 
would  have  been  much  more  damag- 
ing but  for  Mr.  Murphy's  previous 
course  of  conduct,  which  lowered  his 
credibility.     It  was  shown   that   Sir 
Hector  was  financially  assisted  years 
agoby  his  friend  Mr.  McGreevy;  that 
he  had  received  a  money  testimonial 
made  up  in  part,  with  or  without  his 
knowledge,  of  contributions  from  con- 
tractors in  his  department;  and  that 
his  son  had  received  a  large  sum  for 
election  expenses  from  the  McGreevy 
SIR  HECTOR  lABGEviN.  ^.^^     ^j^^  Committee's  report  strong- 

tion,  bewilder  him  who  attempts  to  ly  censures  Mr.  Thomas  McGreevy, 
unravel  them.  It  appears  that  Robert  M.  P.,  and  condemns  the  management 
McGreevy  and  Owen  Murphy  were  a  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 
firm  of  public  contractors.  Thomas  The  majority  of  the  Committee,  how- 
McGreevy,  M.  P.,  a  bosom  friend  of  ever,  by  a  strictly  party  vote,  exoner- 
Sir  Hector  Langevin,  was  a  brother  ated  Sir  Hector  from  all  charges  ex- 
to  Robert.  The  brothers  became  in-  ceptnegligence.  The  minority  repOTt, 
volved  in  a  lawsuit  last  year;  and  M.  on  the  other  hand,  signed  by  the  Lib- 
Israel  Tarte,  M.  P.,  a  Conservative  eral  members  of  the  Committee,  does 
and  a  journalist,  was  told  that  revela-  not  free  the  Minister  from  the  charge 
tions  might  be  made  concerning  of  guilty  knowledge  of  the  irregular- 
Thomas  McGreevy.  M.  Tarte,  fail-  ities.  On  August  11,  Sir  Hector  re- 
ing  to  convince  Sir  John  A.  Macdon-  signed  his  position  in  the  Cabinet, 
aid  of  Mr.  McGreevy's  guilt,  began  an  feeling  this  to  be  all  he  could  do  in 
attack  on  Mr.  McGreevy  in  his  paper,  justice  to  his  colleagues.  He  emphat- 
Le  Canadien,  charging  him  with  being  ically  asserted  his  innocence  of  all  the 
in  league  with  the  firm  in  which  his  charges  against  him.  He  had  been 
brother  was  a  partner,  with  using  his    the  leader  of  the  French  Conserva- 

Sisition  in  the  House  and  with  Sir  tives.  For  over  twelve  years,  he  had 
ector  to  manipulate  contracts,  and  been  Minister  of  Public  Works;  and 
even  to  secure  them  over  lower  bid-  he  had  been  in  the  Cabinet  continu- 
ders,  for  the  benefit  of  the  firm.  Mr,  ously  since  Confederation,  except  dur- 
McGrcevy  gave  solemn  assurances  of  ing  the  Liberal  regime  of  1873-1878. 
his  innocence,  and  Sir  Hector  stood  The  eagerness  of  the  Government 
by  Mr.  McGreevy.  M.  Tarte  was  re-  to  purge  out  corruption,  started  other 
turned  at  the  last  election  as  an  "In-    insinuations;  and  the  Standing  Com- 
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mittee  on  Public  Accounts  began  to 
inquire  into  alleged  irregularities  in 
the  clerical  work  of  the  civil  service. 
It  was  found  that,  in  violation  of  law, 
clerks  had  received  extra  pay  in  the 
form  of  money  paid  to  members  of 
their  families  for  extra  work.  It  was 
also  found  that  the  heads  of  offices 
had  used  their  positions  for  pecuniary 
profit.  For  example,  one  prominent 
person,  who  superintended  the  pur- 
chases of  paper,  type,  etc.,  for  the 
Government  Printing  Office,  was 
found  to  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
levy  a  heavy  commission  upon  every 
one  from  whom  he  purchased.  Mr. 
Cochrane,  M.  P.,was  also  charged  with 
levying  blackmail  upon  applicants  for 
government  positions  to  be  obtained 
through  his  influence;  but  a  Select 
Committee  has  reported  that  the 
moneys  were  paid  into  a  party  fund, 
not  being  received  by  Mr.  Cochrane 
himself.  Hon.  Mr.  Schultz,  Lieuten- 
ant-Grovernor  of  Manitoba,  is  also  al- 
leged to  have  charged  the  Federal 
Government  with  disbursements  not 
actually  made  by  him.  One  of  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  charges  con- 
cerns the  Bale  des  Chaleurs  Railway, 
and  affects  the  Hon.  Honor6  Mercier, 
the  Quebec  Premier.  Upon  investi- 
gation, it  has  been  reported  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Senate,  that  a 
grant  of  $175,000  was  Secured  from 
the  Quebec  Government,  for  the  new 
Bale  des  Chaleurs  Railway,  by  the 
contractors  paying  $100,000  to  M. 
Ernest  Pacaud,  the  editor  of  the  Na- 
tionalist newspaper  organ  of  Mr.  Mer- 
cier. Of  this  amount,  $54,000  is  re- 
ported to  have  gone  to  pay  notes  in- 
dorsed by  the  Premier  and  other 
prominent  men  of  the  party.  These 
charges  are,  however,  still  sub  judice, 
Lieutenant-Governor  Angers  demand- 
ed an  investigation  of  the  matter  by  a 
Commission  of  Judges.  This  demand 
for  a  time  caused  extreme  tension  be- 
tween the  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
the  Premier,  almost  threatening  an 
incident  similar  to  that  which  in  1878 
ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Letellier.  It  was  finally 
decided,  however,  to  accept  the  Com- 
mission demanded;  and,  at  the  close 
of  the  quarter,  the  Commissioners, 
Judges  Jette,  Davidson,  and   Baby, 


were  preparing  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  investigation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Lister,  M.  P.  for  Lambton,  moved  for 
an  investigation  into  the  public  con- 
duct of  Postmaster-General  Haggart, 
who  was  charged  with  being  a  part- 
ner, while  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
in  Manning,  Macdonald  &  Co.'s  con- 
tract to  build  Section  B  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  and  with  enjoy- 
ing profits  out  of  the  contract.  Large 
claims  made  upon  the  Government, 
were  said  to  have  been  allowed  to  the 
contractors,  and  the  firm  was  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  party  funds. 
Mr.  Lister's  motion  for  an  inquiry  has 
been  rejected. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Que- 
bec Government  still  excites  attention. 
Mr.  Mercier  failed  tg  obtain  the  $10,- 
000,000  loan  for  which  he  recently 
went  on  a  special  mission  to  France ; 
but  arranged  for  a  temporary  loan  of 
$4,000,000  at  four  per  cent.  He  pro- 
poses to  return  to  Europe  when  the 
market  becomes  more  favorable,  to 
renew  the  negotiations. 

The  returns  of  the  recent  Canadian 
Census  have  caused  general  disap- 
pointment. The  total  population  is 
4,823,344.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  4,324,- 
810.  The  increase  has  therefore  been 
498,534,  or  1 1.52  per  cent.  During  the 
previous  decade,  the  increase  was  638,- 
214,  or  17^  percent,  altogether  about 
140,000  more  than  during  the  decade 
1 88 1  to  1 89 1,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  886,171  immigrants  have  en- 
tered Canada  within  the  past  ten 
years.  Were  this  influx  shown  in  the 
returns  the  population  now  would  be 
5,210,981,  whereas  it  is  387,637  less 
than  that  of  1881  with  the  immigra- 
tion added.  According  to  the  natural 
rate  of  increase  in  Great  Britain,  which 
is  i^  per  cent  yearly,  the  total  natural 
increase  in  the  last  ten  years  should 
have  been  648,720.  With  the  immi- 
gration, this  would  have  brought  the 
total  growth  during  the  decade  up  to 
1,334,891  instead  of  498,534;  and  the 
total  population  now  would  have  been 
5,859,701  instead  of  4,823,344. 

The  principal  growth  has  been  in 
the  West.  Manitoba  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  154,412,  against  62,260  in 
1 88 1,  an  increase  of  92,142;  while  in 
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187 1  she  had  hardly  any  population  at 
all.  The  Northwest  Territories  have 
increased  from  56,000  to  93,655,  or  by 
nearly  38,000 ;  and  British  Columbia 
has  increased  from  49,000  to  92,767,  or 
by  87  per  cent.  In  the  central  prov- 
inces, the  rate  of  increase  has  been  less 
than  the  natural.  Ontario  has  increas- 
ed 196,067,  against  302,377  between 
187 1  and  1881 ;  and  Quebec  has  increas- 
ed only  129,559,  against  167,571  during 
the  previous  decade.  The  Maritime 
Provinces,  however,  have  been  prac- 
tically at  a  standstill.  Nova  Scotia 
from  187 1  to  1881,  increased  its  popula- 
tion by  52,772,  or  at  the  rate  or  13  per 
cent.  Between  1881  and  1891,  the  in- 
crease was  only  9,951,  or  at  the  rate 
of  2  ^  per  cent.  New  Brunswick  from 
187 1  to  1881,  increased  by  35,639,  or  by 
12  per  cent;  whereas  between  1881 
and  1 89 1,  the  increase  was  only  61  all 
told.  Prince  Edward  Island  made  an 
increase  of  14,870,  or  15  per  cent,  be- 
tween 1 87 1  and  1 881;  but  the  increase 
between  1881  and  1891  was  only  197. 
In  the  aggregate,  the  increase  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  was  163,281  in  the 
decade  1871  to  1881,  and  only  10,209 
in  the  decade  i88i  to  189 1. 

It  should  be  stated  that  far  greater 
precautions  were  taken  in  the  recent 
count  than  in  1 881,  to  exclude  non- 
residents and  to  prevent  duplication, 
a  fact  which  will  somewhat  lessen  the 
present  unfavorable  showing.  The 
representation  of  the  provinces  in  Par- 
liament will  be  to  some  extent  affected. 

On  April  i  last,  the  gross  Canadian 
debt  was  $285,717,383,  and  the  net 
debt  $234,692,354,  or  $66.07  gross  and 
$48.65  net  per  head  of  population. 
The  net  per  capita  indebtedness  has 
thus  been  more  than  doubled  since  the 
close  of  the  first  fiscal  year  of  Confed- 
eration, when  the  population  was  esti- 
mated at  3,371,594 ;  while  the  popula- 
tion itself  has  increased  less  than  50 
per  cent. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Do- 
minion Millers*  Association,  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  Dominion  this  season  is 
estimated  at  55,160,000  bushels,  which 
would  leave  22,180,000  bushels  for  ex- 
port. Another  estimate  puts  the  total 
crop  at  about  63,000,000  bushels,  30,- 
500,000  from  Ontario,  or  nearly  10,- 
000,000  more  than  in  1890;  30,000,000 


from  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest,  and 
2,500,000  from  the  other  provinces. 
These  figures  would  leave  an  avail- 
able export  of  over  30,000,000  bushels; 
whereas  in  1890  the  total  export  was 
about  15,000,000  bushels. 

The  trade  relations  of  Canada  to 
the  Empire  and  to  foreign  countries, 
are  felt  to  be  in  need  of  adjustment. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  United  Empire 
Trade  League,  to  develop  trade  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  the 
Empire  upon  mutually  advantageous 
terms,  with  a  tariff  differentiating 
against  the  United  States  and  all  other 
foreign  countries.  Colonel  Howard 
Vincent,  M.  P.  for  Sheflield,  England, 
addressed  a  representative  gathering 
in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  August  i,  advocat- 
ing this  policy.  It  is,  however,  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Canadian  author- 
ities to  foster  the  trade  of  Canada  not 
only  with  the  Empire,  but  also  with 
the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
whenever  opportunity  offers ;  which 
end  is  to  be  attained  by  mutual  con- 
cessions and  the  modification  of  exist- 
ing trade  arrangements.  With  this 
object  in  view,  a  petition  to  the  Queen 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  asking  that  Canada  be 
exempted  from  the  **most  favored 
nation "  clauses  in  the  treaties  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  German  ZoU- 
verein  and  Belgium,  which  clauses 
are  thought  to  impose  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  restrictions  upon 
Canadian  trade.  In  all  treaty  matters, 
Canada  is  still  subject  to  the  Crown. 

The  conference  between  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  representatives 
on  the  subject  of  trade  extension  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which  had 
been  fixed  for  October  12,  has,  at  the 
request  of  President  Harrison,  been 
indefinitely  postponed,  until  such  time 
as  Secretary  Blaine's  health  will  per- 
mit him  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  conference. 

In  recognition  of  the  eminent  ser- 
vices of  the  late  Premier  to  the  Em- 
pire, Queen  Victoria  has  conferred 
upon  Lady  Macdonald  the  dignity  of 
a  Baroness  of  the  Realm,  a  distin- 
guished mark  of  Imperial  favor.  The 
subscription  fund  for  a  public  monu- 
ment to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  in 
Canada,  is  rapidly  growing;  and  it  has 
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also  been  decided  in  England  to  raise        NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

-a  fund  by  public  subscnption  for  a 

memorial  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Besides  the  withdrawal  of  the  Co- 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Na-  ercion  bill,  the  delegates  who  recently 
tional  Education  Association  was  held  visited  England  secured  three  import- 
this  year  in  Toronto,  Ont,  July  10  to  ant  concessions,  namely,  that  Lord 
17.  Three  days  were  spent  by  the  Salisbury  should  not  refer  any  other 
National  Council  in  hearing  and  dis-  issue  than  the  lobster  question  to  ar- 
•cussing  the  reports  of  committees  on  bitration,  without  the  Colonial  assent; 
various  subjects.  The  convention  that  British  factory  owners  were  to 
proper  was  opened  Tuesday,  July  14,  be  compensated  in  case  arbitration 
•onwhich  occasion  important  addresses  went  against  them;  and  that  a  court, 
were  given  by  Rev.  Principal  Grant,  consisting  of  English  and  Colonial 
•of  Queen's  College,  Kingston;  James  judges,  should  soon  be  established  to 
L.  Hughes,  Public  School  Inspector,  sit  on  the  French  shore,  and  pass  up- 
of  Toronto;  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Ontario  on  all  issues  under  the  treaties. 
Minister  of  Education;  and  by  other  In  accordance  with  the  w^</«j  riV^«^/, 
prominent  Canadian  educators,  to  which  the  British  naval  authorities 
which  responses  were  made  by  lead-  are  now  in  a  position  to  enforce.  Sir 
ing  American  representatives  present.  Baldwin  Walker,  early  in  July,  closed 
On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  Colonel  sixty  British  lobster  factories  on  the 
Parker  of  the  Cook  County  Normal    French  shore. 

'School,  Chicago,  111.,  gave  an  excel-  A  Commission  was  appointed  by 
lent  address  on  "  The  School  of  the  the  Newfoundland  Government,  to 
Future."  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  investigate  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Friday  were  taken  up  with  general  people  of  St.  George's  Bay  during  the 
sessions  in  the  morning  and  evening,  last  three  years,  through  the  interfer- 
the  afternoons  being  given  up  to  the  ence  of  French  war-ships.  Some  200 
separate  departments,  these  meetings  claims  were  examined,  one  amounting 
taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  to  $6,000.  The  total  losses  are  esti- 
'city.  The  convention  was  the  largest  mated  at  $20,000. 
and  most  successful  ever  held;  and  its  There  is  still  considerable  resent- 
•  effects  will  long  be  felt  in  the  strength-  ment  in  Canada,  due  to  the  fact  that 
•ening  of  the  already  strong  ties  be-  American  schooners  are  allowed  to 
tween  Canadians  and  Americans.  The  enter  Newfoundland  ports,  while  Ca- 
next  meeting  will  probably  be  held  nadian  schooners  are  excluded.  This 
in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  although  Helena,  matter  is,  however,  under  negotiation 
Mont.,  was  first  selected.  between  the  authorities. 

The  greatest  and  one  of  the  most  tw^qx  TuniPQ 

important  industrial  strikes  which  has  ^"^  vvest  indies. 

•ever  taken  place  in  Canada,  occurred  The  feeling  in  Hayti  as  a  result  of 
at  Ottawa  September  14,  when  3,500  the  massacre  of  May  28  last,  is  de- 
hands,  employed  in  the  lumber  mills,  scribed  as  one  of  sullen  subjugation, 
left  work  after  demanding  increased  As  many  as  500  Haytians  are  now  in 
pay  and  shorter  hours.  Some  months  exile,  principally  in  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
before,  their  wages  had  been  cut  down  and  others  at  Colon  and  St.  Thomas, 
from  $7.50  to  $7.00  a  week,  owing  to  Discontent  is  fostered  by  their  rela- 
the  small  demand  for  sawn  timber,  tives  in  Hayti ;  and,  although  the  fu- 
and  its  consequent  low  price.  The  ture  is  altogether  uncertain,  yet  a 
agitation  affects  the  Bronson,  Booth,  revolutionary  uprising  would  be  little 
Hardman,  and  Perley  Mills,  and  may  of  a  surprise.  It  is  stated  that  many 
seriously  affect  the  lumber  trade.  of  the  islanders  who  escaped  being 

The  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Quebec  shot  in  May  are  now  awaiting  an  op- 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  rendered  va-  portunity  to  invade  Hayti.  The  dis- 
-cant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  A.  A.  sensions  between  the  three  malcon- 
Dorion,  has  recently  been  filled  by  the  tent  leaders  are,  however,  a  serious 
appointment  of  Speaker  Lacoste  of  obstacle. in  the  way  of  a  successful 
the  Senate.  attempt.    Generals  Manigat  and  Pro- 
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phfete  were  both  treacherous  to  L^gi-    S,  Durham,  of  Kentucky,  the  colored 

time  while  the  last  was  President,  and    Consul  at  San  Domingo.     Mr.  Dur- 
the   old   antagonism    between   these    ham's  post  has  been  tendered  to  Wil- 
three  leaders  still  exists.  TheHaytian    liam  F.  Powell,  the  colored  Principal 
Government  professes  perfect  confi-    of  the  Sixth  School  District  of  Cam- 
dence  tn  its  ability  to  control  affairs,    den,  N.  J.     Mr.  Douglass"  reasons  for 
On  August  14,  the  Haytian  Cabinet    resigning  were  largely  private   and 
resigned.     Last  year  they  had  prom-    personal,  yet  he  has  seen  fit  to  publish 
ised  certain  concessions  to  a  French    in  The  North  American  Review  "an  in- 
telegraph  company  for  the  construe-    side  history  of  the  negotiations  for 
tion  of  teJegraphic  communication  all    the  Mole  St.  Nicholas,"  in  which  he 
seems  to  regard  himself  as  the  victim 
of  race  prejudice.     Negotiations  for 
the  Mole  were  opened  up   through 
Admiral  Gherardi,  who  was  instruct- 
ed to    co-operate    with    the   United 
States  Minister;  and,  in  fact,  the  two- 
men  were  associated  together  in  the 
first  presentation  of  the  case  to  Pres- 
ident Hyppolite;  but  they  subsequent- 
ly differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  most 
practical  course  to  be  taken, 

MEXICO. 

The  Government  of  Mexico,  having- 
adopted  a  progressive  commercial  pol- 

HON  FHEDBRicK  DouoLAss  '^'^^'  **^^  hccn  successful  in  effecting 
closer  relations  with  San   Domingo. 

over  the  island.     When   the  matter  Although  no  definite  conclusion  has 

was  recently  brought  up  in  the  Cham-  been  reached  in  regard  to  reciprocity 

ber  of    Deputies,   these  concessions  with    the   United    States,   a  speedy 

were  strongly  opposed  as  being  too  agreement  seems  certain, 

great.     Hence  the  resignation  of  the  Sefior  Limancourt,  who  has  been 

Cabinet.     With   the  restless  under-  appointed    Minister    Plenipotentiary 

current  of  popular  feeling,  there  was  by  the  Mexican  Government  to  ar- 

Bome   fear  that   the  incident  might  range  the  terms  of  such  a  treaty,  is  a 

cause  the  repetition  of  lawless  scenes  man  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  so 

similar  to  those  of  May  28;  but  noth-  that  it  may  be  expected  that  his  en- 

ing  serious  arose,  and  the  President  deavors  will  result  favorably  to  both 

quietly  announced  the  formation  of  a  countries. 

new  Cabinet  on  August  19.  In  the  The  recently  adopted  Mexican  tar- 
declaration  of  their  policy,  the  new  iff  has  not  been  enacted  in  a  retalia- 
Ministry  promise  to  surpass  all  their  tory  spirit,  for  the  new  duties  will  be 
predecessors  in  the  patriotic  spirit,  quite  as  favorable  to  the  United  States 
ability,  and  perfect  honesty  of  their  as  were  the  old  ones.  The  most  not- 
government.  able  feature  of  the  new  list  is  its  great 

President  Hyppolite  has  succeeded  definiteness,  there  being  over  900 
in  arranging  for  a  loan  of  $1,600,000,  classes,  where  there  were  previously 
and  over  half  of  the  amount  is  already  only  650.  In  general,  the  same  lines 
subscribed.  The  Haytian  national  are  followed  out  as  in  the  former  tar- 
debt  lastyearamountedto$i6,oo6,9s8,  iff,  save  in  the  detail.  A  few  altera- 
against  $18,475,950  in  1889.  Exports  tions  have  been  made  in  the  free  list 
last  year  amounted  to  $14,165,788.86.  Precious    stones,    formerly   free,    are 

On  August  10,  the  resignation  of  now  taxed  $3  to  $5  per  carat.     The 

the  Hon.  Frederick  Doiiglass,  United  following  are  still  free;    Coal;  coke; 

States    Mini.ster    to    Hayti.  was    an-  woodpulp;lumber;railway,telegraph, 

nounccd.   The  vacancy  was  filled  Sep-  telephone,  and  electric  light  supplies; 

tember  4,  by  the  appointment  of  John  barbed  wire;   iron  pipe;  sheet  iron; 
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Portlandcemeiit;explosivesformines;  make  overtures  of  reciprocity  to  the 
power  machinery;  boilers;  engines;  United  States  Government,  in  the 
wheels;  cables;  ores;  cordage;  agricul-  hopes  of  negotiating  a  treaty;  but  no 
tural  implemeats;  and  a  number  of  further  developments  are  reported. 
other  articles.  On  August  8,  the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
About  the  middle  of  September  a  er"Cityof  Panama,"haviiigon  board 
small  revolutionaryoutbreak occurred  General  Lisandro  Letona  and  several 
near  the  Texas  frontier,  under  Garcia  other  political  refugees  from  Salva- 
and  Sandoval,  two  outlaws.  A  skir-  dor,  bound  for  San  Jos^  de  Guatema- 
mish  was  fought  with  the  government  la,  put  in  at  La  Union,  in  the  Repub- 
troops,  in  which  Garcia  is  said  to  have  lie  of  Salvador.  While  at  this  port, 
been  shot  and  afterwards  hanged  to  government  officials,  under  the  direc- 
a  tree;  while  Sandoval,  with  a  few  fol-  tion  of  President  Ezeta,  came  on 
lowers,  escaped.  board,  and  demanded  the  surrender 


J^^ 


CENTRAL  AMERICA.  of  these  passengers.  This  was  refused 
by  Captam  White,  of  the  vessel,  who 

The   political   troubles  in   Central  maintained  that  they  were  all  under 

America  are  even  more  aggravated  the  protection  of  the  United  States, 

this  quarter  than  last.    In  Guatemala,  and  that  their  persons  were  therefore 

the  Government's  financial  condition  inviolable.  After  this,  as  the  necessary 

is  serious.    For  the  last  three  months,  papers  were  not  forthcoming,  the  ves- 

neither  the   Army  nor  the   Federal  sel  proceeded  without  them.    For  this 

employees   have    been  paid.     Paper  breach  of  the  law,  the  steamer,  on  her 

money  to  the  extent  of  $4,000,000  was  arrival  at  La  Libertad,  was  boarded 

forced  upon  the  people,  under  penalty  by  the  Commandant  and  suite,  who 

of  arrest  if  they  refused  it ;  and  now  said  they  had  orders  to  take  charge 

the  Government  is  obliged  to  admit  of  the  ship.     Being  informed   that 

its  inability  to  redeem  its  bonds.    Not  President  Ezeta  was  preparing  to  do 

only  is  President  Barillas  reported  to  this  by  violence,  Captain  White  forci- 

have  impoverished   the   country  by  bly  ejected  the  military,  and  proceed- 

extravagance  and  dishonesty,  but  to  ed  directly  to  San  Jos^  de  Guatemala. 

have  enriched    himself    out   of    the  His  action  caused  considerable  hostile 

spoils.     So  obnoxious  has  the  Admin-  criticism  in  Salvador,  but  the  home 

istration  become,  that  a  revolution  is  Government  did  not  consider  him  in 

possible  any  moment.  any  way  culpable. 

Early  in  July,  the  Guatemalan  Min-  The  curse  of  the  Central  American 

ister  to  Washington  was  instructed  to  republics  is  ^le  supremacy  given  to 
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party  feeling,  and  the  entire  lack  of  Suez,  which  made  him  for  a  time  a 
public  opinion  as  a  moral  force.  Es-  sort  of  popular  idol,  now  does  httle 
pecially  is  this  the  case  in  Nicaragua,  more  than  uphold  a  certain  degree  of 
where  the  rivalry  of  the  two  cities  popular  sympathy  with  him  in  the 
Leon  and  Granada  is  intense.  Presi-  misfortune  traceable  to  his  luckless 
dent  Sacasa,  leader  of  the  Leon  fac-  connection  with  the  ill-fated  Panama 
tion,  determined,  in  order  to  secure    enterprise. 

his  position,  to  exile  the  leading  men        The  French  Senate  has  been  peti- 
of  the  opposite   faction.     These,  in-    tioned  by  the  stock  and  bond  holders 
eluding  two   ex-Presidents    and  the    of  the  Canal  Company,  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  intrust 
,   .  ^-'J;^j ■-:.-,  to  the  Credit  Fon- 

^  _  ■•      .5^,%;^  ■  "»    .^       J.  "er   the    work    of 

--^    ^*T',^*'^"'j-JZ,^     ^-!-'^"^"^  completion.     It    is 

.r-',-'^--'  ^  vLT-V.-    "-A.  — ;■■   ^,.  contrary   to   estab- 

^  lished  principles  for 

""  the  Government  to 

interfere  with  pri- 
vate financial  and 
industrial  schemes; 
but  the  Governor 
of  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier  has  declared 
that  he  will  not  un- 
dertake the  work 
unless  officially  re- 
quested to  do  so  by 
cijy  OF  PANAMA.  ^^^  Govemmcnt 

editor  of  the  opposition  organ,  were 

arrested  in  August.     Rioting  was  the  "^^^  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

result,  and  the  military  fired  on  the  There  has  lately  been  somewhat  of 
mob,  killing  fifty  men.  a  lull  in  the  work  of  canal  construc- 

British  Honduras  has  also  been  the  tion,  which  is  attributed  to  lack  of 
scene  of  internal  strife.  After  a  pro-  funds;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  abate- 
tracted  struggle  between  the  Govern-  ment  of  faith  in  the  ultimate  success 
ment  and  the  popular  element  in  the  of  the  enterprise,  since  British  capital- 
Legislature,  not  unlike  that  between  ists  are  eager  to  gain  control  of  the 
Balmaceda  and  the  Chilian  Congress,  great  commercial  stronghold,  which 
therepresentativesvacatedtheirseats  the  canal  is  recognized  to  be,  in  case 
in  a  body.  The  Government  promptly  American  capital  be  not  forthcoming. 
appointed  men  in  place  of  them,  and  A  new  railroad,  for  which  a  grant 
for  months  carried  everything  before  of  2,036,400  acres  of  land  has  been 
them,  at  one  stroke  increasing  the  made,  is  to  be  built,  to  run  from  Cor- 
tarifE  duties  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  into,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  to  the  east- 
This  measure,  however,  was  vetoed  ern  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  total 
by  the  courts  as  unconstitutional,  and  distance  of  zio  miles. 
the  Government  has  appealed  to  the 
Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain.  COLOMBIA. 

A  bank,  to  be  called  the  Bank  of        United  States  Minister  Abbott,  of 

Central  America,  is  to  be  opened  in    Bogota,  has  presented  to  the  American 

Salvador,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.    Department  of  Stale,  an  elaborate  and 

_.._  _.       ...  interesting  report  on  "The  Industrial 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL.  Possibilities  of  Colombia."     For  sev- 

Whatever  be  the  outcome  of  the    eral  years  past,  trade  with  Colombia 

suit  against  M.  de  Lesseps,  it  has  al-    has    steadily   declined.       In    i88g.   it 

ready  resulted  in  the  complete  dis-    amounted  to  $7,992,480,  or  $7,894,876 

credit  of  the  unfortunate  Count;  and    morethanin  i8go.   In  1888,  itamount- 

the  prestige  of  his  achievements  at    ed  to  $9,316,517,  or  $1,924,037  more 
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than  in  1889, and$3,8i8,9i3morethan  nearly  two  years  since  the  monarchy 
in  1890.  In  1888,  the  balance  in  favor  was  overthrown,  and  the  death-blow 
of  the  United  Slates  was  $530,001.  struck  against  the  highly  centralized 
In  1889,  the  balance  against  the  Unit-  form  of  administration  which  had 
«d  States  was  SSiSS^;  and  in  iSgo,  this  come  to  dominate  in  Brazilian  affairs. 
balance  had  increased  to  $1,051,901.  And  yet  there  is  considerable  remain- 
Trade  might  be  greatly  increased,  the  ing  to  be  done  in  the  wayof  relieving 
Ministerthinks,byareciprocityagree-  the  old  provinces  from  the  dominat- 
ment,  particularly  in  iron  and  steel  ing  influence  of  the  National  Admin- 
and  their  manufactures,  breadstuffs,  istration,  and  converting  them  into 
■oils,  drugs,  wine  and  beer,  butter,  lard,  autonomous  States,  with  responsible 
sugar,  tar,  etc.  Coffee,  hides,  and  skins  officers  and  legislatures.  The  work 
form  an  important  part  of  Colombian  is,  however,  progressing;  and  the  chief 
-exports.  Better  and  cheaper  means 
of  transportation  will  also  have  to  be 
provided,  to  give  the  desired  stimulus 
to  trade, 

VENEZUELA. 

Reports  of  British  aggression  in 
Venezuela,  give  no  hope  of  relaxation 
in  the  strained  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  accredited  seizure 
by  Great  Britain  of  Port  Barrima,  the 
absorption  into  British  Guiana  of  terri- 
tory even  west  of  that  point,  and  the 
British  claims  upon  a  large  tract  of 
land  entering  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  Republic,  are  the  source  of  a  con- 
tinual diplomatic  war. 

A  desirable  conclusion  of  the  reci- 
procity negotiations  between  Venezu- 
ela and  the  United  States  seems  im-  ferdinand  de  lesseps. 
minent.     That  Venezuela,  however, 

should  suffer  a  reduction  of  thirty-  States  have  already  elected  Presidents 
three  per  cent  in  her  customs  reve-  or  Governors  to  take  the  place  of  the 
nue,  as  first  proposed,  was  felt  by  the  provisional  rulers  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  be  impracticable.  A  revolutionary  Government. 
compromise,  offering  to  concede  one-  Toward  the  end  of  September,  there 
half  of  that  amount,  is  now  under  were  rumors  of  revolutionary  agita- 
consideration.  tion  in  several  of  the  provinces,  fos- 

The  latest  fruits  of  the  political  pro-  tered  by  mutinies  of  the  troops.  The 
gress  characteristic  of  the  Venezuelan  exact  significance  of  the  trouble  is  not 
Republic  for  some  time  past,  is  the  yet  apparent,  though  it  is  possible 
Bill  of  Rights,  passed  by  Congress  for  that  intrigues  regarding  the  succes- 
the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  personal  sion  to  the  Presidency  may  have  been 
and  religious  liberty  to  the  citizens,  one  of  the  exciting  causes.  President 
Among  its  provisions  are:  the  aboH-  Fonscca's  health  has  been  poor  for 
tion  of  the  death  penalty,  and  the  right  several  years.  There  are  also  known 
of  free  travel  without  a  passport.  Any  to  be  a  few  Imperial  sympathizers; 
citizen  over  the  age  of  eighteen  may  and  some  of  the  financial  measures 
vote,  of  the  Government  have  also  caused 

.-..___.-  ,_  .  considerable  dissatisfaction. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  REPUBLIC.  qi  September  ,,  a  new  submarin. 

That  time  is  required  for  the  sound  cabJe.controlled  exclusively  by J'rench 
establishment  of  any  new  political  or-  capitalists,  was  inaugurated,  opening 
der  of  things,  is  abundantly  evidenced  up  direct  communication  between  the 
in  the  recent  history  of  Brazil.     It  is    United  States  and  the  countries  on 
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the  east  coast  of  South  America.  It  the  national  debt  has  been  suspended, 
extends  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  except  in  case  of  the  loan  of  1886, 
Mole  St.  Nicholas,  Hayti;  thence  by  where  the  conditions  of  the  loan  make 
cable  to  Puerto  Plata,  San  Domingo;  payment  necessary.  For  nearly  two 
by  land- line  to  San  Domingo  City;  years,  all  public  works  assisted  by  the 
thence  by  cable  to  the  Island  of  Cura-  national  funds  have  been  suspended, 
coa,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  to  La  Gu-  except  those  under  special  contract, 
ayra,  Venezuela,  connecting  with  the  which  will  be  completed  as  soon  as 
regular  telegraph  system;  and  from  possible.  Various  attempts  have  been 
San  Domingo  to  Martinique  and  the  made  to  lessen  the  expenditures. 
French  West  Indies;  thence  to  Cay-  Within  a  few  months  past,  the  clerical 
enne,  in  French  Guiana;  and  by  cable  staff  in  the  government  departments 
to  Vizue  and  Para,  in  Brazil,  connect-  has  been  reduced  by  over  1,500;  and 
ing  with  the  Cuba  submarine  at  San-  it  is  now  announced  that  as  a  further 
tiago  de  Cuba,  and  with  the  Western  measure  of  economy,  the  Legations 
Union  and  American  cable  system  in  in  Vienna,  Lisbon,  Berlin,  and  Mexico, 
the  United  States  and  to  Europe,  have  been  abolished,  thus  saving$ioo,- 
Heretofore,  telegrams  for  Brazil  and  000  a  year.  The  most  favorable  out- 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America  look,  however,  arises  from  the  large 
had  to  be  sent  vid  London  or  Falmouth  crops  of  the  present  season,  which  in- 
to Portugal,  and  across  to  Rio  de  Ja-  dicatealarge  available  export  These, 
neiro,  or  vid  Galveston  to  Catzecoala  with  the  enormously  diminished  im- 
or  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  across  that  ports,  will  surely  create  a  balance  of 
country  and  down  the  west  coast  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  Republic.  The 
South  America  to  Valparaiso,  and  by  Government,  therefore,  confidently 
land  lines  over  the  Andes  Mountains  expects  a  more  favorable  condition  of 
to  Buenos  Ayres.  exchange,  a  consequent  enhancement 

*,-««  Anr.T^^T^«^Tr«  »*.,.„*.*  ,^  o^  the  public  credit,  and  increased 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  ^alue  of   the  depreciated  currency. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  comparatively  With  returning  confidence,  it  is  hoped 
new  and  growing  country  has  to  pass  to  reorganize  the  banks.  In  fact,  a. 
through  such  terrible  financial  straits  committee  of  the  Senate,  in  August, 
as  it  has  been  our  duty  to  record  in  approved  a  bill  authorizing  the  estab- 
the  case  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  lishment  of  the  Argentine  National 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  Bank,  to  take  charge  of  and  liquidate 
of  the  present  trouble  is  that  it  has  the  affairs  of  the  present  National 
not  resulted  from  an  exhausting  war,  Bank ;  but  no  proposal  has  yet  been 
nor  from  any  general  national  calam-  made  for  this  purpose,  which  has  sat- 
ity,  but  from  undue  inflation  caused  by  isfied  the  lower  House.  Some  corn- 
financial  schemes,  in  which,  as  a  gen-  promise  is,  however,  looked  for,  since 
eral  thing,  only  a  comparatively  few  the  reorganization  of  the  national 
were  primarily  interested.  It  is  sim-  bank  system  is  universally  regarded 
ply  the  result  of  a  collapsed  **  boom."  as  a  sine  qud  non  of  the  financial  res- 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  toration  of  the  country.  The  session 
worst  is  over,  and  that  the  outlook  is  of  Congress  has  been  unduly  pro- 
slightly  more  favorable.  Some  time  longed  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
ago,  a  body  of  influential  capitalists  these  important  points.  At  the  very 
proposed  to  the  Government  several  endof  the  quarter,  a  decree  was  issued 
radical  measures  designed  to  remedy  by  the  Government,  suspending  pay- 
the  financial  paralysis.  To  these  pro-  ments  in  gold  for  two  years,  and  fix- 
posals.  President  Pelligrini  replied  ing  the  premium  at  150  per  cent  (Sep- 
m  the  shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  tember  30  it  was  quoted  at  320  per 
the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  cent).  A  new  monetary  unit  has  also 
merce,  which  throws  great  light  upon  been  adopted,  composed  of  a  fixed 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.  He  points  amount  of  silver  and  nickel,  which 
out  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  pro-  money  is  now  being  coined, 
posed  remedial  measures  had  been  In  July,  the  Government  was  called 
adopted.    The  payment  of  interest  on  on  to  suppress  a  revolt  among  the 
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troops  stationed  at  Corrientes,  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  same  name.  A 
fight  occurred,  in  which  four  men 
were  killed;  but  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  were  arrested. 

A  colony  of  Hebrew  immigrants, 
numbering  150  families,  the  first  sent 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Baron  Hirsch  fund, 
arrived  in  Buenos  Ayres  toward  the 
end  of  September. 

ECUADOR. 

In  order  to  conclude  new  treaties 
more  in  conformity  with  those  she  has 
recently  made  with  other  Powers, 
Ecuador  has  notified  the  United  States 
Government  that  she  intends  to  ter- 
minate the  Treaty  of  Friendship,Com- 
merce,  and  Navigation,  concluded 
with  the  United  States  Tune  13,  1839, 
and  also  the  Treaty  of  Naturalization 
of  May  6,  1882.  These  treaties  will 
continue  in  force  only  another  year. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  CHILI. 

Light  has  dawned  at  last  on  Chili. 
Suddenly,  and  to  the  outside  world 
unexpectedly,  the  war-clouds,  which 
have  hung  over  the  unfortunate  land 
for  many  months,  have  broken;  and, 
with  the  complete  triumph  of  the 
Congressional  party,  the  Republic  has 
entered  upon  an  era  in  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  she  will  enjoy  an  extended 
constitutional  freedom,  and  restore 
her  prestige  as  the  most  progressive 
and  enlightened  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican States  in  South  America. 

The  course  of  time  has  revealed  on 
which  side  the  truth  lay,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Congressional  claims  has 
been  borne  out  by  the  hard  logic  of 
final  results.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  that 
we  should  state  the  case  from  both 
points  of  view. 

The  Balmacedists  described  the  war 
as  a  reaction  against  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  President  was  the  leader 
of  the  Liberals,  who  came  into  power 
in  1886.  For  sixty  years,  the  Admin- 
istration had  been  controlled  by  an 
oligarchy,  consisting  of  a  few  land 
barons,  and  a  large  body  of  Spanish 
and  Italian  priests.  So  long  as  these 
aristocratic  leaders  retained  suprem- 
acy, the  Conservatives  found  no  fault; 
but,  when  they  learned  that  Balma- 


ceda  was  determined  to  have  a  Lib- 
eral as  his  successor,  they  attempted 
to  undermine  the  Constitution  of  1833, 
by  making  the  Executive  subordinate 
to  the  Legislative  authority.  The 
President  resolutely  maintained  that 
the  Constitution  empowered  him  to 
choose  his  own  Ministers,  and  to  fill 
all  the  civil  offices,  and  invested  him 
with  independent  executive  powers, 
so  that  the  Legislature  had  no  right 
to  compel  him  to  conform  to  the  Eng- 
lish Parliamentary  practice.  When 
the  Conservative  majority  refused  to 
vote  appropriations,  tried  to  remove 
the  police  from  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive, and  to  subject  the  ballot  to  mu- 
nicipal supervision,  and  threatened  to 
impeach  one  of  his  Ministers,  he  dis- 
solved Congress;  and  availed  himself 
of  precedents  for  decreeing  the  sup- 
plies necessary  to  carry  on  the  Gov- 
ernment. Having  compelled  his  op- 
ponents either  to  submit  to  an  election 
controlled  by  his  agents,  or  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Government,  Bal- 
maceda  posed  as  the  defender  of  his 
country  against  a  revolt  supported 
mainly  by  the  oligarchy  above  referred 
to,  and  by  nearly  all  the  English  resi- 
dents. He  thus  claimed  to  be  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  the  people  against 
the  land  barons  and  against  clerical 
control,  and  to  be  defending  the  Pres- 
idential system  of  Republicanism 
against  innovations  which  savored  of 
the  monarchical  form  of  Government. 
Misguided  or  not,  he  believed  that  he 
was  right.  Among  his  last  words,  he 
declared:  "  My  heart  all  through  this 
trouble  has  been  with  Chili.  /  sought 
to  rescue  my  country  from  foreign  domina- 
tion, I  strove  to  make  her  the  first 
Republic  in  America."  Frequently 
Mr.  Egan,  the  United  States  Minister, 
urged  him  to  make  peace,  and  to  re- 
tire from  Chili;  but  his  closest  advisers 
always  opposed  any  overtures  of  this 
kind.  Such  was  the  Balmacedist  ver- 
sion of  the  case. 

The  Congressional  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  to  be  the  cham- 
pions of  constitutional  freedom,  rep- 
resenting Balmaceda  as  a  self-willed 
and  arbitrary  dictator,  who  was  un- 
willing to  relinquish  his  office  without 
securing  means  of  perpetuating  his 
political  power.    To  do  this  he  resort- 
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ed  to  criminal  means,  and  the  Minis-    maceda  declared  that  he  had  been 
try  resigned.     Failing  of  a  majority    compelled  to  violate  the  Constitution 
in  Congress,  Balmaceda  named  a  new    to  maintain  order.      Confess   then 
Ministry  friendly  to  Congress,  which    solemnly  deposed  the  President;  and^ 
voted  the  supplies  for  the  remainder    as  a  last  resort,  when  alt  means  of 
of  the  year.     This  Ministry,  however,    constitutional  agitation  and  resistance 
was  soon  afterwards  replaced  by  one    had  failed,  declared  war.     Such  is  the 
more  subservient  to  the   President.    Congressional  version  of  the  case. 
Balmaceda  dismissed   the  Congress,        In  previous  issues  of  CwrrM/Z^wCtfrv. 
and  refused  to  call  an  extra  session    we  have  briefly  outlined  the  progress 
when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  body  whose    of  the  struggle.     The  Navy  having 
function  it  is  to  advise  special  sessions,    placed  itself  at  the  disposition  of  Con- 
When  Congress  did  assemble,  in  j  une,    gress,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  "  Jun- 
1890,  it  censured  the  Ministry,  who,    ta,"  or  Provisional  Government,  con- 
sisting of  the  Commander  of  the  fleet, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.   This  J  unta  established  it- 
self   at    Iquique,    exercising   all    the 
functions  of  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment over  the  provinces  extending 
from  the  17th  to  the  zgth  degrees  of 
south  latitude.     Until  very  lately,  the 
Congressional  forces  consisted  mainly 
of  the  Heet  along  the  coast,  while  the 
Army  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent    After  gaining  control   of  the 
northern  provinces,  including  the  val- 
uable nitrate  fields  of  Tarapaca,  the 
"  insurgents,"  as  they  were  called  by 
TRICK  EOAN  Balmaccda,  had  suflScient  revenue  to 

*  ■  ^*  ■  enable  them  to  equip  a  considerable 

contrary  to  custom,  nevertheless  re-  body  of  troops.  To  obtain  arms,  how- 
fused  to  resign.  Congress  therefore  ever,  was  very  difficult;  and  the  delay 
refused  to  vote  the  supplies  for  the  caused  a  long  period  of  comparative 
ensuing  year.  Then  followed  whole-  inaction.  Much  disappointment  was 
sale  dismissals  from  the  Army  and  the  felt  at  the  failure  of  the  mission  on 
civil  service,  and  attempts  to  intirai-  which  the  "Itata"  was  sent  to  Cali- 
date  Members  of  Congress.  Being  fomia;  but  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents 
alarmed  at  reports  of  the  revolution  were  revived  by  the  receipt  of  a  cargo 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  Balmaceda  of  10,000  rifles  and  a  large  quantity 
at  last  dismissed  the  Ministry,  and  of  ammunition,  which  the  steamer 
again  named  one  in  sympathy  with  "  Maipo"  brought  to  Iquique  on  the 
Congress.  Aquarrel,  however,  ensued  4th  of  August.  The  cargo  was  in- 
over  a  proposed  radical  change  in  the  tended  for  the  Government  at  Santi- 
electora!  law;  and  another  resignation  ago,  and  had  been  landed  for  re-ship- 
of  the  Ministry  followed.  This  was  ment  at  a  small  port  of  the  Falkland 
in  turn  followed  by  the  appointment  Island.s,  east  of  Patagonia,  whither 
of  a  Ministry  favorable  to  the  Presi-  the  "  Maipo  "  was  sent  to  secure  it. 
dent,  and  Congress  was  again  dis-  The  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Iquique 
missed.  Attempts  were  now  made  to  was  hailed  with  indescribable  enthu- 
bribe  the  civil  and  military  services,  siasm  ;  and  the  more  efficient  equip- 
and  even  the  Navy.  Public  meetings  ment  of  the  Congressional  land  forces 
were  stopped,  a  censorship  of  the  immediately  began, 
press  established,  and  many  illegal  In  the  meantime,  Balmaceda  had 
arrests  and  imprisonments  made.  A  increased  his  forces,  equipped  vessels 
proclamation  was  issued  on  January  of  war,  and  purchased  others,  and 
1,  of  the  present  year,  in  which  Bal-    succeeded  in  inflicting  several  severe 
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fered  great  losses  in  attempting  to 
check  the  fording  of  the  Aconcagua. 
The  river  was  much  swollen  by  the 
winter  rains ;  yet  the  Congressional 
forces  pressed  their  way  across,  and 
up  the  neighboring  heights.  For  two 
hours,  the  desperate  bravery  of  the 
Balmacedist  troops  maintained  the 
useless  struggle.  Two  of  their  regi- 
ments were  cut  to  pieces,  almost  to  a 
man.  A  German  veteran  of  the  Fran- 
co-Prussian War  said  he  had  never 
seen  so  bloody  a  fight.  Victory,  how- 
ever, finally  perched  upon  Ihe  Con- 
gressional standards,  and  the  rout  of 
the  Balmacedists  was  complete.  Over 
■^^  i,oooof  the  latter  lay  dead  on  the  field, 
losses  upon  the  Congressional  Navy,  while  the  Congressional  losses  were 
though  unable  to  risk  a  general  en-  3°°  killed,  and  about  700  wounded, 
gagement  at  sea.  He  maintained  a  On  the  following  day,  the  mvading 
stronggamsononthecoastatCoquim-  force  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
bo,  and  also  at  Valparaiso,  some  three  Vifia  del  Mar.  On  the  23d,  they 
hundred  miles  farther  south.  The  pressed  mland,  their  ships  firing  on 
Congressionalists,  on  the  other  hand,  the  forts  at  Viila  del  Mar  m  order  to 
being  intrenched  at  Iquique,  nearly  divert  attention.  The  final  struggle 
eight  hundred  miles  north  of  Valpa-  took  place  at  Placilla,  seven  miles  from 
raiso,  and  the  intermediate  region  be-  Valparaiso,  on  August  28.  On  the 
ing  impassable  to  a  land  force  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  General  Canto 
faceofanystrongopposition,itseemed  suddenly  quitted  his  position  near 
as  if  a  final  struggle  might  be  indefi-  Vifia  del  Mar,  and  marched  to  the 
nitely  delayed.  But,  with  the  acquisi-  hills  inland,  outflanking  one  of  the 
tion  of  military  supplies,  and  the  con-  wings  of  Balmaceda's  army.  Seizing 
sequent  rapid  strengthening  of  their  the  position  of  Salto,  a  railway-cutting 
forces,  the  junta  decided  no  longer  on  the  line  from  Valparaiso  to  Santi- 
to  delay,  but  to  act  swiftly  and  boldly  ago,  he  thus  intercepted  communica- 
on  the  offensive.  tion  between  the  two  portionsof  Bal- 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  Au-  maceda's  forces.  He  then  drew  his 
gust  20,  the  "Almirante  Cochrane," 
accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of  twenty 
vessels,  anchored  in  Quinteros  Bay, 
ten  miles  north  of  Valparaiso;  and  be- 
gan to  land  the  Congressional  troops, 
about  10,000  in  number,  who  were 
under  the  command  of  Genera!  Canto, 
an  officer  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  against  Peru  ten  years 
ago.  After  the  landing,  which  was 
effected  with  perfect  regularity,  the 
troops  immediately  marched  toward 
Con  con,  where  Balmaceda's  forces, 
numbering  i4,ooomen,  were  strongly 
intrenched,  with  the  river  Aconcagua 
between  them  and  their  opponents. 
On  the  morning  of  August  21st,  the 
battle  began  with  heavy  cannonading 
lasting  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  Con- 
gressionalists being  aided  by  the  fire  oa„ER*L  baquedano. 
of  the  ships.     Balmaceda  s  army  suf- 
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main  force  a  little  southward  to  Pla- 
cilla,  placing  himself  between  his 
enemy  and  Valparaiso.  One  of  Bal- 
maceda's  generals  was  on  his  right 
front,  the  other  on  his  left,  and  so 
placed  as  that  they  could  not  readily 
act  together.  It  is  said  that  they  hes- 
itated, and  disputed  as  to  what  course 
to  take,  but  finally  agreed  to  attack 
the  well  concentrated  army  of  Gener- 
al Canto.  The  fighting  began  early 
in  the  morning ;  and  a  fiercely  con- 
tested battle  raged  for  over  five  hours. 
The  President's  army  was  utterly 
routed,  losing  about  i,ooo  killed,  in- 
cluding the  two  generals,  Barbosa  and 
Alzerreca,  and  about  1,500  wounded. 
The  Congressionalists  lost  400  killed, 
and  nearly  1,000  wounded. 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  the 
battle  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as  it 
is  the  first  occasion  on  which  small- 
bore repeating  rifles  and  smokeless 
powder  have  been  used.  Balmaceda 
had  about  12,000  men  in  the  field, 
while  the  Congressionalists  numbered 
10,000.  The  latter  were  armed  with 
the  effective  Mannlicher  magazine 
rifle,  and  had  been  trained  in  its  use 
by  a  German  officer.  Colonel  Korner. 
To  these  facts,  together  with  the  dis- 
sensions between  Balmaceda's  gener- 
als, and  the  dismay  caused  by  their 
death,  the  victory  of  General  Canto  is 
attributed.  The  chief  mistake  of  the 
Balmacedists  was  in  attacking  at  all. 
Their  intrenchments  at  Viiia  del  Mar 
were  practically  impregnable. 

Having  quickly  reorganized  his  men 
after  the  battle.  General  Canto 
marched  on  Valparaiso ;  and,  by  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  quietly 
occupied  the  city,  the  people  joyously 
welcoming  his  advent. 

When  Balmaceda  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Valparaiso,  he  immediately  held  a 
conference  with  General  Baquedano, 
his  commander  at  Santiago,  to  whom, 
having  concluded  that  further  contin- 
uance of  the  struggle  was  useless,  he 
turned  over  the  Presidency  {ad interim). 
He  then  tried  to  escape  for  his  life. 
In  disguise,  he  managed  to  reach  San 
Antonio  Bay,  some  fifty  miles  south 
of  Santiago.  Here  he  intended  to 
embark  on  the  "  Almirante  Condell," 
but,  to  his  chagrin,  found  that  the 
vessel  had  sailed.      He  returned  to 


Santiago  September  2,  and  went  di- 
rectly to  the  Argentine  Legation. 
There,  for  over  two  weeks,  he  lived 
in  secret,  none  but  the  Argentine 
Minister  and  one  devoted  friend  being 
allowed  to  see  him.  Hunted  by  his 
enemies,  deserted  by  his  former  sup- 
porters, he  revolved  every  possible 
scheme  of  flight ;  but,  despairing  in 
the  end,  shot  himself  through  the 
brain  on  the  morning  of  September 
19.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of 
this  man  of  indomitable  will,  real  po- 
litical genius,  and  fine  intellectual 
qualities.  The  manner  of  his  death 
emphasizes  the  moral  of  his  life.  It 
is  not  in  military  cabals,  nor  personal 
government,  that  the  surest  safeguard 
of  free  institutions  is  found,  but  in  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

After  the  capture  of  Valparaiso, 
Claudio  Vicufia,  who  had  been  elected 
President  in  June  last,  to  succeed  Bal- 
maceda, took  refuge  on  the  flag-ship 
of  the  German  Squadron.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Valparaiso  had  turned  the 
city  over  to  the  German  Minister,  by 
whom  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
gi'essionalists.  The  next  day  Santi- 
ago also  surrendered,  and  the  Civil 
War  was  practically  over. 

Before  order  could  be  perfectly  es- 
tablished, a  mob  in  Santiago  set  fire 
to  and  destroyed  Balmaceda's  palace, 
the  houses  of  several  of  his  Ministers, 
and  the  government  newspaper  of- 
fices. Several  of  the  rioters  were  shot, 
and  quiet  was  restored.  The  Junta 
fixed  its  abode  in  Santiago,  with  Gen- 
eral Canto  in  military  command.  Gen- 
eral Baquedano  being  recognized  as 
temporary  President.  The  "Almir- 
ante  Lynch  "  and  three  torpedo-boats 
of  Balmaceda*s  in  the  harbor  of  Val- 
paraiso, surrendered  to  the  Congres- 
sional fleet  under  Admiral  Montt;  and 
subsequently  the  "Almirante  Con- 
dell  "  and  the  "  Imperiale "  did  the 
same.  The  two  ships  which  Balma- 
ceda ordered  in  Europe,  the  "  Presi- 
dente  Errazuriz,"  fitted  out  at  a  French 
port,  and  the  "Presidente  Pinto," 
equipped  at  the  German  port  of  Kiel, 
the  former  of  which  was  allowed  to 
sail  for  South  America,  will  probably 
be  delivered  to  the  officers  of  the 
Junta. 

Captain  Clarke,  of  the  British  man- 
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of -war  "  Espifegle,"  has  been  called  to 
account  by  the  British  Admiralty  for 
consenting  to  carry  to  Montevideo, 
for  shipment  to  Europe,  $1,000,000  in 
silver  bullion,  which  Balmaceda  had 
extracted  from  the  treasury.  It  had 
been  stored  as  security  for  the  fidu- 
<5iary  circulation  ;  but  Balmaceda  took 
it  to  pay  for  ships  and  stores.  It  is 
now  safely  deposited  in  the  Bank  of 
England,  awaiting  legal  action  as  to 
its  disposition.  It  is  stated  that  Cap- 
tain Clarke  has  been  guilty  of  no 
breach  of  regulations  of  the  English 
Navy ;  but  the  incident  will  probably 
result  in  the  repeal  of  the  very  old  or- 
der in  council  which  has  been  alleged 
in  support  of  his  action. 

It  was  not  until  September  i,  that 
the  United  States  Minister,  Patrick 
Egan,  officially  informed  his  Govern- 
ment of  the  nnal  turn  of  dffairs,  the 
delay  being  due  to  the  cutting  off  of 
telegraphic  communication  with  San- 
tiago. He  was  immediately  instructed 
that,  as  soon  as  a  Government  accept- 
able to  the  people  had  been  estab- 
lished, he  should  enter  into  official  re- 
lations with  the  same.  Such  a  Grov- 
emment  was  established  September 
4,  with  Sefior  Jorge  Montt  as  Provi- 
sional President.  The  United  States, 
through  her  Minister,  was  the  first 
nation  to  accord  her  official  recogni- 
tion. France  and  Italy  quickly  fol- 
lowed her  example.  Previous  to  the 
end  of  the  struggle,  Bolivia  was  the 
only  country  to  recognize  the  bellig- 
erent rights  of  the  Junta.  Other  na- 
tions maintained  a  strict  neutrality, 
in  spite  of  the  substantial  claims  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  earnest  efforts 
of  their  agents  to  induce  the  contrary. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  caused  considerable  re- 
sentment in  Chili;  and  the  trouble 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  alleged 
partiality  of  Mr.  Egan  toward  the 
Balmacedists.  In  fact,  toward  the 
end  of  September,  the  United  States 
Legation  in  Santiago  was  in  a  virtual 
state  of  siege,  free  ingress  and  egress 
being  denied  to  parties  desiring  to 
visit  the  Minister,  and  several  persons, 
including  United  States  citizens, being 
arbitrarily  arrested.  So  serious  was 
the  state  of  affairs,  that  the  United 
States  ship  "  San  Francisco,"  which 


had  sailed  northward,  was  ordered  to 
return  to  Valparaiso  to  reinforce  the 
"  Baltimore,"  the  only  United  States 
man-of-war  left  in  Chilian  waters. 
This  action,  backing  up  the  protests 
of  the  Minister,  caused  the  Chilian 
authorities  to  recede  from  the  position 
they  had  taken;  and  free  communica- 
tion with  the  Legation  was  restored. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  war  has  cost 
Chili  $70,000,000.  She  finds  herself 
now  flooded  with  some  $27,000,000  in 
depreciated  paper  money,  her  treasu- 
ry depleted,  industries  almost  para- 
lyzed, merchant  marine  nearly  de- 
stroyed,and  debts  enormously  increas- 
ed. She  has,  however,  bravely  set 
about  the  work  of  restoration;  and,  in 
doing  so,  has  resolved  not  to  repudi- 
ate Balmaceda's  illegal  issues  of  paper 
money.  In  trying  to  undo  the  harm 
that  has  been  done,  she  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  foreign  nations  if  she 
truly  endeavors  to  realize  the  free 
spirit  of  republican  institutions. 

The  "  Itata "  question  is  not  likely 
to  give  much  trouble.  The  vessel 
reached  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  4,  bring- 
ing back  the  5,000  rifles  and  2,500,000 
cartridges  received  from  the  "  Robert 
and  Minnie  "  May  8.  Both  the  vessel 
and  her  cargo  were  libeled.  Three 
charges  were  brought  against  her: 
clearing  without  papers,  contrary  to 
the  United  States  navigation  laws; 
kidnaping  a  Deputy  Marshal ;  and 
violating  the  neutrality  laws.  The 
first  charge  was  disposed  of  by  her 
master  paying  $500,  the  full  penalty. 
The  trial  of  the  other  charges,  set  for 
September  15,  was  postponed  to  Sep- 
tember 25  ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  the  Congressional  par- 
ty, it  was  decided  to  withdraw  the 
proceedings  ;  and  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  release  of  the  vessel. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia  was  the  only  country  to  rec- 
ognize the  belligerent  rights  of  the 
Congressional  party  in  Chili.  The 
success  of  that  party  has  now  resulted 
in  a  complete  settlement  of  all  differ- 
ences caused  by  the  previous  West 
Coast  war,  and  in  a  firm  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

A  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of 
President  Arce,  of  Bolivia,  was  de- 
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tected  in  August,  and  a  number  of 
arrests  were  made. 

The  state  of  siege  in  Bolivia  pro- 
claimed last  year  on  account  of  the 
rebellion  under  General  Camacho,  an 
ex-President  of  the  Republic,  has  been 
revoked.  The  rebels,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, after  a  short  period  of  success, 
were  utterly  defeated ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment now  feels  that  continued 
tranquillity  is  assured. 


URUGUAY. 


In  order  to  encourage  immigration, 
all  the  railroads  in  Uruguay  having 
a  seven  per  cent  guarantee  from  the 
Government,  have  agreed  to  relin- 
quish two  per  cent,  on  condition  that 
the  Government  pay  that  amount  an- 
nually into  a  colonization  fund.  The 
proposition  has  been  accepted  by  the 
authorities. 


RECORD  OF  PROGRESS. 


SCIENCE. 

NO  scientific  event  of  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  surpasses 
in  importance  the  announcement 
by  Professor  Frank  H.  Bigelow,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  successful 
culmination  of  his  labors  to  demon- 
strate that  the  sun  acts  like  a  magnet 
on  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the 
earth  is  a  cosmical  dynamo,  generat- 
ing electricity  within  itself  by  revolv- 
ing in  front  of  this  magnet.  The  idea 
is  not  new;  for  Lagrange,  of  the  Brus- 
sels Observatory,  and  others,  had  con- 
ceived it;  but  no  one  until  now  has 
been  able  to  bring  the  demonstration 
to  a  stage  which  experts  accept  as 
success.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate 
the  importance  of  the  demonstration 
that  sunlight  is  magnetic,  and  that  its 
influence  upon  the  earth  is  exerted  in 
rays  parallel  to  those  of  heat  and  light. 
It  had  been  shown  by  Maxwell  and 
Hertz,  that  electricity  and  light  were 
intimately  related;  but  now  Professor 
Bigelow's  demonstrations  strengthen 
the  conclusion  of  those  scientists,  that 
light  is  to  be  studied  hereafter  as  a 
magfnetic  phenomenon. 

The  quarter  has  been  prolific  in 
scientific  gatherings  both  in  America 
and  Europe.  Following  the  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Toronto,  Ont,  July  10  to  17,  to 
which  we  have  referred  under  "  Cana- 
dian Affairs,"  came  the  important  ses- 
sions of  the  fortieth  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  August  19-25.  Professor  Pres- 
cott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 


assumed  the  Presidency,  from  which 
Professor  Goodale,  of  Harvard,  re- 
tired. Professor  Le  Conte,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  was  elected  Pres- 
ident for  the  ensuing  year.  Concom- 
itantly with  the  sessions  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  S.,  the  Geological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica held  its  meetings.  Then  followed 
immediately  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Geologists,  also  held  in  Wash- 
ington, August  26  to  September  i, 
attended  by  delegates  representing 
Austria,  Canada,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Mexico,  Roumania, 
Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  The  principal  objects 
of  the  Congress  are  to  secure  uniform- 
ity of  classification  and  nomenclature, 
to  adopt  a  uniform  scheme  of  colors 
to  indicate  the  different  strata  in  the 
geological  map,  and  to  discuss  vexed 
questions  of  classification  and  correla- 
tion. After  the  sessions  were  over, 
the  delegates  went  on  an  excursion  to 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  Utah,  and  Col- 
orado.- The  city  of  Washington  was 
also  the  scene  of  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  Sep- 
tember 22  to  25;  while  the  Societies  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  Agricultu- 
ral Chemists,  and  American  Micros- 
copists.  have  also  held  important  gath- 
erings there. 

In  Europe,  the  International  Con- 
gress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography, 
previously  referred  to  (p.  370),  assem- 
bled simultaneously  with  the  Inter- 
national Geographical  Congress  at 
Berne  (August  10-14).  At  the  latter 
Congress,  fourteen  countries  and  thir- 
ty-eight geographical  societies  were 
represented.     The  chief  work  was  to 
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are  said  to  be  316  feet  high,  and  their 
roar  can  be  heard  twenty-five  miles 
away. 

Lieutenant  Peary's  expedition  has 

one  remarkable  feature— it  includes 
a  woman,  the  explorer's  wife.  The 
Lieutenant  is  said  to  have  fractured 
his  leg,  which  mishap  has  not  only 
enforced  delay,  but  greatly  increased 
the  difficulties  of  the  expedition.  His 
original  design  was  to  wmter  at  Whale 
Sound,  to  collect  sledges  and  dogs, 
and  to  start  overland  early  in  the 
spring  with  a  few  men,  going  in  a 
northeasterly  direction,  and  exploring 
the  hitherto  unknown  portion  of 
Greenland.  Lieutenant  Peary  was 
accompanied  by  a  party  of  eight  men, 
sent  out  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  to  study  the  geology,  botany, 
and  zoology  of  western  Greenland, 
These  parties  returned  about  Septem- 
arrange  for  the  preparation  of  a  huge  ber  i,  and  report  that  a  relief  expedi- 
map  of  the  earth,  to  be  drawn  up  by  tion  will  be  necessary  to  save  Lieuten- 
an  mternational  committee.  The  In-  ant  and  Mrs.  Peary,  and  the  six  men 
ternational  Meteorological  Congress  with  them,  from  starvation,  exhaus- 
gathered  in  Munich,  August  26  ;  and  tion,  and  death.  Peary's  only  vessel 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  began  its  is  an  open  whale  boat,  with  which  it 
ninth  meeting  in  London,  September  is  not  thought  possible  that  he  can 
I.  The  object  of  the  Oriental  Con-  cross  Melville  Bay. 
gress  is  to  promote  the  benefits  already  The  government  steamer  "Hassler," 
reached  by  intercourse  with  the  East,  after  nineteen  years,  has  completed 
to  which  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  survey  of  the  California  and  Ore- 
the  magnificent  science  of  language,  gon  coasts.  Among  the  results,  it  is 
the  extension  of  our  ideas  of  human  found  that  the  coast  line  of  southern 
evolution,  and  the  progress  recently  California  is  more  abrupt  than  that  of 
made  in  Comparative  Archaeology,  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  or  other  por- 
WestemArt,  also,  has  profited  greatly  tion  of  the  Pacific,  the  loo-fathom 
by  contact  with  Japan,  China,  and  point  being  reached  within  a  mile  off 
India.  shore,  while  in  the  Atlantic  and  South 

In  addition  to  the  two  Arctic  ex-  Pacific  it  is  25  to  100  miles  off  shore. 
ploration  parties,  under  the  American, 
Lieutenant  Peary,  and  Lieutenant 
Ryder,  of  the  Danish  Navy,  which 
are  attempting  to  explore  the  west 
and  east  coasts  of  Greenland  respec- 
tively, another  expedition,  equipped 
by  Bowdoin  College,  was  recently  sent 
to  Labrador.  It  has  solved  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  and  grandeur  of 
the  Grand  Falls  of  Labrador,  and  dis- 
covered a  race  of  Montagnais  Indians 
in  the  interior.  It  has  also  found 
that  the  shell  fauna  of  Labrador  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Maine.  The  Grand  Falls 
of  Labrador  are  350  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Grand  River.    The  falls  ueuten*nt  pearv. 
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A  recent  invention,  called  the  "pho- 
to-chronograph," made  at  the  George- 
town College  Observatory,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  causes  a  star  to  record  with 
absolute  accuracy  the  time  of  its  own 
transit  across  the  meridian. 

The  telescope  in  the  Lick  Observa- 
tory, California,  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter  is 
ellipsoid,  and  that  one  of  the  longer 
axes  is  directed  toward  the  center  of 
the  planet.  The  other  satellites  ap- 
pear to  be  spherical.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved to  have  revealed  the  existence 
of  snow  on  the  moon.  Should  this  be 
confirmed,  it  will  revolutionize  our 
ideas  about  that  satellite. 

LITERATURE. 

The  most  noteworthy  literary  pro- 
duct given  to  the  public  during  the 
past  quarter,  is  unquestionably  Walt 
Whitman's  "Good  Bye,  My  Fancy." 
It  is  the  final,  strange  gift  of  that  re- 
markable, gray  poet,  whose  work  has 
so  divided  and  half- baffled  the  critics 
of  this  country  and  of  the  lands  be- 
yond the  sea.  The  lusty  singer  of 
"  Leaves  of  Grass  "  is  now  imprisoned, 
a  helpless  paralytic,  in  his  Camden 
home,  that  room  "resembling  a  big 
old  ship's  cabin,"  littered  with  papers, 
and  buried  in  dust  like  Herr  Teufels- 
drSckh's  garret.  He  feels  that  he  has 
reached  the  night  of  silence.  "  I  and 
my  recitatives,"  he  writes,  optimistic 
still.  "  with  faith  and  love,  wafting  to 
other  work,  to  unknown  songs,  condi- 
tions;" and  yet  "to-day,  at  twilight, 
*  *  with  vital  voice,  reporting  yet." 
Those  farewell  reports  fill  a  volume, 
more  than  one-half  of  prose.  Some 
might  regard  even  the  queer  poems 
as  prose.  Many  of  the  prose  articles 
are  mere  fragments;  but  all  voice  the 
old-time  vigorous  thought.  He  records 
here  an  encouraging  hope  for  our 
"  National  Literature/'  because  of  his 
belief  that  its  characteristics  are  good 
nature,  decorum,  and  intelligence. 

Almost  equally  as  noteworthy  as 
Whitman's  characteristic  leave-tak- 
ing, is  the  work  of  another  American, 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  With  "  Lit- 
erary Industries,  a  Memoir,"  Mr.  Ban- 
croft crowns  with  a  worthy  capping- 
stone  his  monumental  "  History  of  the 
Pacific  States,"  in  thirty-nine  octavo 


volumes.  The  story  of  the  tireless 
historian's  life,  as  revealed  in  this 
memoir  of  his  labors,  is  that  of  one  of 
those  dignified,  noble  struggles  with 
the  world  and  with  a  life-work,  which 
shines  brighter  than  the  fine  exploits 
of  romance.  An  Ohio  farmer-boy, 
Mr.  Bancroft  sought  and  found  a  for- 
tune in  the  far  West;  but,  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  prosperity,  suddenly  and 
voluntarily  abandoned  money-getting 
in  order  to  give  the  world  his  immense 
history  of  California  and  the  rest  of 
the  Pacific  States.  He  was  forcibly 
struck  by  the  need  of  such  a  work, 
while  getting  out  an  almanac  concern- 
ing Calfomia  for  his  firm.  He  has 
spent  thirty  indefatigable  years  and  a 
large  fortune  upon  his  work.  While 
his  History  lacks  the  highest  literary 
graces,  it  is  unexcelled  in  range  and 
effectiveness. 

Herbert  Spencer  has  been  struck 
with  a  presentiment  that  he  is  not  to 
live  to  finish  his  labors  upon  his  great 
system  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,  and 
so  his  work  on  "  Justice  "  has  appeared 
before  its  time.  "Justice  "  coincides 
with  the  "Social  Statics"  of  1850; 
and,  despite  Spencer's  development 
in  the  principles  of  ethics,  there  is  lit- 
tle really  new  in  the  book.  The  same 
uncompromising  opposition  to  social- 
ism and  communism  is  visible,  and  he 
declares  that  in  all  their  forms  they 
rest  upon  '*  equal  division  of  unequal 
earnings." 

Probably  one  of  the  most  welcome 
of  all  the  books  of  the  three  months 
has  been  the  dainty  little  volume, 
"  Ailes  d'Alouette  "(Lark's  Wings)  of 
Francis  W.  Bourdillon,  famous  for  his 
pretty  little  poem,  "  Light."  That  de- 
lightful  gift  of  his,  of  haunting  mel- 
ody, breathes  music  through  all  the 
pages  of  his  double  verses;  and  an- 
other of  his  poems  bids  fair  to  be  "  by 
beauty's  franchise  disenthralled  of 
time."  His  "  Troubled  Sea,"  depicting 
the  sea-tossed  ships  winning  harbor- 
home,  while  the  wild  sea  is  as  restless 
as  ever,  is  a  wonderfully  impressive 
piece  of  work. 

Alfred  Austin's  "  Lyrical  and  Nar- 
rative Poems  "  contain  many  beauti- 
ful passages,  rich  in  delightful  descrip- 
tions of  Albion's  and  Italia's  sweet  re- 
treats.    Mr.  Austin's  culture  becomes 
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excessive  at  times,  however,  and  then 
his  stately  verse  assumes  a  frigidity 
altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  which 
infuses  the  rest  of  his  stanzas. 

Musical  Sidney  Lanier's  poems  have 
been  published  by  his  wife.  James 
Whitcomb  Riley's  "Old  Fashioned 
Roses  "  exhale  a  fragrance  of  delicious 
poesy;  and  Henry  Morley's  "A  Bundle 
of  Ballads  "  re-introduces  us  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  old  ballads  which  charmed 
our  forefathers. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Japp  continues  his  edi- 
torial toil  over  the  posthumous  re- 
mains of  the  wonderful  De  Quincey, 
and  has  given  us  "  Suspiria  de  Pro- 
fundis,  and  Other  Essays"  of  that 
mighty,  but  opium-clouded  intellect. 
These  writings,  found  in  the  original 
MSS.,  were  destined  as  a  supplement 
to  the  famous  "Confessions,"  under 
the  title  of  "Noonday  Visions."  Four 
are  saved  to  us  here.  De  Quincey 
published  nine  in  his  lifetime.  About 
half  of  the  Visions  he  consigned  to 
the  "correcting  flames."  The  style, 
familiar  to  all  who  have  listened  to 
his  "  Confessions,"  glows  in  these  pa- 
pers somewhat  dimly,  yet  frequently 
shines  with  all  the  brilliancy  and  ma- 
jesty of  prose. 

A  work  for  which  all  true  lovers  of 
Robert  Browning  will  be  grateful,  is 
Professor  Henry  Jones*  "Browning  as 
a  Philosophical  and  Religious  Teach- 
er."'Mounting  to  a  critical  standpoint 
far  above  the  misty  vale  of  nonsensi- 
cal esoteric  Browningism,  Professor 
Jones  demonstrates  the  great  poet  as 
an  exponent  of  a  system  of  moral  and 
religious  ideas.  While  undoubtedly 
Browning  was  unhampered  by  any 
elaborate  system,  it  would  seem  that, 
inspired  as  he  was  by  a  belief  in  his 
spirit  of  prophecy,  Browning  sought 
to  convey  many  earnest  religious 
truths  in  his  idealistic  poetry;  and 
these  Professor  Jones  has  gone  a  great 
way  toward  setting  in  the  proper  light. 

Fiction  has  been  scanty,  and  not 
very  notable.  The  best  tale  of  the 
quarter  has  been  Mrs.  O.  W.  Oli 
phant's  "  The  Heir  Presumptive  and 
the  Heir  Apparent,"  which  hinges  on 
the  hopes  entertained  for  Duke  Parke 
by  his  parents,  and  how  that  young 
hopeful  almost  ruined  all  his  pros- 
pects by  injudiciously  boasting  to  his 


uncle,  Lord  Frogmore,  that  he  would 
soon  be  in  that  old  gentleman's  shoes. 
Duke's  path  in  life  becomes  a  very 
thorny  one. 

Maarten  Maartens*  "An  Old  Maid  " 
is  truly  "a  Dutch  tale  told  in  Eng- 
lish." It  deals  with  the  sacrifices  which 
Suzanna  Varelkamp,  "  who  loved  her 
God  and  her  store-cupboard,"  made 
to  reclaim  her  adopted  nephew,  Ar- 
nout  Oostrum.  Amout  jilts  Dorothy, 
and  elopes  with  a  married  viscountess; 
and  it  was  the  aunt's  task  to  remedy 
this  wrong. 

"  The  Uncle  of  An  Angel  and  Other 
Stories  "  are  new,  almost  jocular  stud- 
ies of  Boston  and  New  York  life,  by 
Thomas  A.  Janvier.  His  versatile  pen 
retains  its  delicate  artistic  touch.  Wil- 
liam Black  departs  from  his  former 
gloomy  themes,  and  contributes  a 
charming  love  story  among  the  croft- 
ers, in  "  Donald  Ross  of  Heimra."  W. 
Clark  Russell  shows  how  "  My  Dan- 
ish Sweetheart,"  a  sturdy  lass,  rescues 
her  lover  upon  a  raft.  Moncure  D. 
Conway  tells  of  the  influence  of  a 
g3^sy  spell  over  several  generations 
of  Virginians,  in  "Prisons  of  Air." 
James  Payn  writes  as  admirably  as 
ever  in  "Sunny  Stories,  and  Some 
Shady  Ones,"  his  "Mrs.  Blodgers' 
Apology  "  being  one  of  the  best  of  all 
his  low-life  sketches;  and,  in  "A  Wed- 
ding Trip,"  Dona  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
attempts  to  depict  realistically  the  sad 
fact  that  "  the  world  is  wde  for  men, 
but  narrow,  narrow  for  women."  A 
peculiar  collection  of  stories  is  "  Elev- 
en Possible  Cases,"  wherein  Joaquin 
Miller,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Edgar  Faw- 
cett,  Maurice  Thompson,  Nym  Crin- 
kle, and  six  others,  spin  the  most  wild- 
ly improbable  yarns.  They  are  all 
drawn  with  a  pretty  severe  stretch  of 
imagination,  but  Nym  Crinkle  seems 
to  have  the  best  of  the  contest. 

Three  translations  call  for  especial 
mention — H.  H.  Boyesen's  introduc- 
tion of  Alexander  Keilland  with  his 
"Tales  of  Two  Countries,"  wherein 
are  many  fine  pictures  of  Norwegian 
life,  slightly  marred  by  a  polemical 
tone ;  and  J  erem  iah  Curtin's  two  trans- 
lations, from  the  Russian,  of  Henry  K. 
Sienkiewicz's  "The  Deluge,"  a  histor- 
ical romance  which  is  the  sequel  of 
"  With  Fire  and  Sword,"  and  of  Mik- 
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hail  Zagoskin's  "  Tales  of  Three  Cen- 
turies," and  flattering*  stories  of  the 
Don  country.  Other  novels  worthy 
of  the  naming,  are  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  "Four  and  Five;"  Edmund 
Janes  Carpenter's  colonial  tale  of  "A 
Woman  of  Shawmut;"  George  du 
Manner's  experimental  "  Peter  Ibbet- 
son;"  "John Strange  Winter's  "Good- 
Bye;"  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  laughable 
^*  On  the  Stage— and  Off ;"  and  Rich- 
ard  Kendall  Munkittrick's  ludicrous 
**  Farming,"  depicting  the  woes  of  a 
bookkeeper  who  seeks  to  be  a  farmer. 

A  number  of  delightful  volumes  of 
biography,  history,  and  intellectual  re- 
search, are  to  be  chronicled.  H.  Morse 
Stephens  has  enriched  our  libraries 
by  a  concise,  but  appreciative  "  Story 
of  Portugal "  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Na- 
tions "  series.  Although  strictly  chro- 
nological, the  history  is  full  of  general 
and  helpful  remarks  on  that  compar- 
atively little  known  Kingdom.  As 
little  known,  perhaps,  is  M.  Raoul 
Chdlard's  "La  Hongrie  Contempo- 
raine."  M.  Ch^lard  sheds  a  great  deal 
of  light  upon  the  interesting  social, 
economic,  and  political  aspects  of  Hun- 
garian life  to-day.  George  W.  E.  Russell 
has  written  concerning  the  early  and 
middle  stages  of  "  The  Rt.  Hon.  Wm. 
Ewart  Gladstone,"  revealing  him  as 
the  "  fascinating  Christian  gentleman 
of  the  old  school.*"  Harold  Frederic 
has  sought  to  present  "a  study  of 
character  development  on  a  throne," 
in  his  life  of  that  true  Hohenzollern, 
"  Young  Emperor  William  II.  of  Ger- 
many." Mrs.  Alex.  Ireland  wastes  a  lot 
of  sentiment,  but  writes  a  readable 
"  Life  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle."  Fine 
biographies  are  W.  S.  Seton-Karr's 
**  Lord  Cornwallis  "  as  a  ruler  of  In- 
dia, Professor  Barrett  Wendell's  "  Cot- 
ton Mather,"  and  Henry  Bruce's  "Sam 
Houston." 

Dean  Alfred  J.  Church's  "  The  Mod- 
ern Gulliver  "  is  a  capital  translation 
of  Lucian,  the  jester,  who  reported  the 
Battle  between  the  Sun  and  the  Moon, 
and  who  had  the  happy  vision  of  the 
Blessed  Isles.  Ernest  Renan  has 
traced  in  his  brilliant  style  the  "His- 
tory of  the  People  of  Israel,"  from  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  to  the  Return  from 
Babylon;  and  Dr.  Emil  Schiirer  has 
completed  his  "  History  of  the  Jewish 


People  "  with  a  fifth  volume.  In  the 
"  Gods  in  Greece,  at  certain  Sanctua- 
ries Recently  Excavated,"  Prof.  Louis 
Dyer  professes  to  find  a  message  of 
Christianity  in  old  Greek  paganism. 
Prof.  S.  R.  Driver  contributes  an 
"  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Old  Testament,"  as  the  first  volume 
of  the  new  International  Theological 
Library;  and  gives  a  splendid  criti- 
cism of  the  Old  Testament  as  Hebrew 
literature.  Part  I.  of  a  very  valuable 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy" 
has  been  issued  by  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave 
as  editor.  This  rirst  part  comprises 
128  pages,  from  "Abatement  to  Bede." 
Banking  has  22  of  these  pages  devoted 
to  it.  Henry  Morley's  gigantic  "  at- 
tempt "  at  "  English  Writers  "  makes 
in  Volume  7,  a  step  from  Caxton  to 
Coverdale,  the  Italian  Renaissance 
having  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
notable  digression.  The  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography"  contains,  in 
Volume  27,  the  second  installment  of 
the  letter  H,  from  Hobbes  to  Hogarth. 
Other  important  works  are,  VolumeV. 
of  Schouler's  "History  of  the  United 
States;"  the  translation  of  Pasqiiale 
Villari's  two  volumes  of  the  "  Life  and 
Times  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli;'*  and  a 
readable  English  version  of  the  recov- 
ered treatise  of  Aristotle  on  the  "  Con- 
stitution of  Athens,"  prepared  from 
the  tattered  MS.  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  E.  Poste,  M.  A. 

ART. 

The  sale  of  the  famous  Roederer 
collection  of  paintings  took  place  at 
Paris  in  July.  The  most  noteworthy 
picture  m  the  collection  was  Millet's 
pastel  of  the  celebrated  "Angelus," 
bought  by  M.  Roederer  for  $500, which 
sold  for  $21,000. 

At  the  late  International  Art  Exhi- 
bition in  Berlin,  the  American  artists, 
Forbes,  Stanhope,  Shannon,  and  Mc- 
Ewen,  received  great  gold  medals, 
while  other  Americans  received  small- 
er rewards. 

The  famous  Dor6  Gallery  of  paint- 
ing's has  been  offered  for  sale. 

"  The  Three  Maries,"  a  painting  by 
M.  M.  Paul-Jean  Gervais,  pupil  of  M. 
G^rome,  has  been  awarded  the  chief 
honor  of  the  Paris  Salon  this  season. 
Americans    are,    however,   asserting 
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their  individuality,  and  are  pushing  cuts  were   permitted.      It  included, 

their  way  to  the  front  rank.     Eighty-  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  ballet  in 

three  American  painters  have  been  the  Venusberg,  the  tableaux  of  Leda 

represented  at  the  French  Salon  this  and  the  Swan,  and  of  the  Rape  of 

year,  exhibiting  in  all  one  hundred  Europa,  and  the  restoration  of  the 

and  eight  works,  most  of  which  are  chorus  of  young  pilgrims  in  the  finalt. 

spoken  of  as  excellent.  Commercially,  however,  the  festival 

Mtmir  AMn  thk  nuAiwA  *"^   ^^^  ^"  enormous  success,  the 

MUSIC  AND  THE  DRAMA.  ^.^n   ^^^  g^^^g  ^^j^^^  unprecedented. 

The  centenary  of  the  death  of  Mo-  The  general  harmony  was  marred  to 
zart  was  celebrated  in  July  at  Salz-  some  extent  byaquarrel  between  the 
burg,  Austria,  the  great  composer's  directors,  representing  the  widow  of 
birthplace.  The  actual  anniversary 
will  not  fall  till  December  5.  How- 
ever, Vienna,  where  Mozart  died  in 
1791,  claims  the  festival  at  that  time; 
so  Salzburg,  as  his  birthplace,  ad- 
vanced the  celebration  severalmonths, 
and  honored  her  illustrious  son  by  an 
admirable  performance  of  his  great 
works.  The  program  included  a  ren- 
dering of  the  celebrated  "Requiem;" 
two  concerts  by  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety of  Vienna,  under  Wilhelm  Jahn, 
the  Director  of  the  Imperial  Court 
Opera,  with  the  help  of  a  dozen  emi- 
nent singers  and  instrumentalists ; 
and  finally  a  representation  of  "  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro," 

The  Mozart  Centenary  was  imrae-  .     i 

diately  followed  by  the  great  Wagner 
festival  at  Baireuth,  which  opened 
July  19  with  a  performance  of  "  Par-  Wagner  in  the  business  management 
sifal."  The  occasion  drew  together  a  of  the  festival,  and  the  General  Wag- 
vast  number  of  musical  connoisseurs  ner  Society,  in  consequence  of  an  or- 
from  various  countries,  America,  par-  der  that  the  members  of  the  various 
ticularly  New  York  and  Boston,  being  societies  forming  the  General  Society 
well  represented.  "Parsifal"  was  should  no  longer  obtain  reserved  seats 
followed  by  "Tristan  und  Isolde;"  at  a  reduced  price.  The  dispute  was, 
aad,althoughthisproductionhadbeen  however,  amicably  settled  by  a  deci- 
given  eight  times  in  1886,  and  repeat-  sion  that  at  future  festivals  at  Bal- 
ed four  times  in  1889,  it  is  said  to  have  reuth  the  members  of  the  societies 
attracted  as  much  attention  as  on  the  shouldhave  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
occasion  of  its  first  presentation.  Its  chase  the  tickets  until  May  15  preced- 
intense,  tragic  passion  was  never  more  ing  each  festival.  In  order  to  accom- 
powerfully  rendered.  However,  the  modate  those  who  were  disappointed 
performance  of  "Tannhauser,"  which  on  the  late  occasion,  it  is  proposed  to 
was  given  for  the  first  time  at  Bai-  hold  a  minor  festival  in  1892.  The 
reuth,  is  said  to  have  been  disappoint-  next  great  festival  is  fixed  for  1 893. 
ing;  and  this  report  is  confirmed  by  Great  excitement  attended  the  pro- 
Mr,  Walter  Dararosch,  of  New  York,  duction  of  Wagner's  "  Lohengrin  "  at 
Much  money  and  pains  had  been  spent  the  Paris  Opera  House  on  the  nights 
on  the  production,  and  some  radical  of  September  16  and  18.  It  had  been 
corrections  had  been  promised;  but  setdownforSeptember  11;  but  "Rob- 
the  changes  made  failed  to  meet  with  ert  le  Diable  "  was  substituted  for  it, 
commendation,  Theopera  was  played  on  account,  it  was  said,  of  the  illness 
in  accordance  with  the  version  revised  of  Van  Dyck,  the  tenor.  The  Chau- 
by  Wagner  for  Paris  in  1861,  and  no    vinists,  however,  had  made  threats  of 
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disturbance ;  and  possibly  fear  had 
something  to  do  with  the  postpone- 
ment. Wagner  had  tried  to  ridicule 
the  French  Republic  in  his  "  Eine 
Capitulation;"  and  the  opposition  to 
the  performance  of  his  operas  is  based 
on  patriotic  and  political  rather  than 
on  musical  grounds.  Although  the 
French  prefer  Italian  music,  yet  they 
have  shown  passionate  admiration  for 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart,  and 
others.  On  the  night  of  September 
i6,  however,  the  authorities  were  fully 
prepared  to  preserve  order ;  and,  al- 
though the  streets  around  the  Opera 
House  were  filled  with  a  rather  bois- 
terous crowd,  and  over  350  arrests 
were  made,  the  mob  being  finally  dis- 
persed by  cavalry  and  mounted  police, 
nevertheless  the  opera  was  quietly 
presented  to  a  full  and  appreciative 
house.  On  the  occasion  of  the  second 
performance,  September  18,  similar 
precautions  were  taken,  and  160  ar- 
rests were  made.  This  action  of  the 
French  authorities  has  had  important 
bearing  in  lessening  the  tension  of 
feeling  between  Germany  and  France. 

In  America,  the  Northeastern 
Saengerbund,  a  musical  festival  pure- 
ly German  in  character,  was  celebrat- 
ed with  great  enthusiasm  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniver- 
sary not  only  of  the  birth  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation,  but  also  of  the  first  Ger- 
man singing  festival  in  this  country, 
which  took  place  in  Independence 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  forty  years  ago. 
The  present  gathering  numbered  over 
11,000,  thirty-six  cities  taking  part. 

Adolph  Brodsky  has  been  secured 
to  act  as  concert  master  for  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Damrosch*s  newly  organized  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  It  is  also  announced 
that  Alfred  Gruenfeld,  court  pianist 
to  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, has  been  engaged  for  an  Ameri- 
can tour.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  his 
brother  Heinrich,  a  violoncellist,  court 
artist  to  the  German  Emperor. 

Lord  Tennyson  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  three-act  comedy,  the  first 
and  only  piece  which  the  Laureate 
has  written  specially  for  the  stage ; 
and  he  has  assigned  to  Augustin  Daly, 
the  American  manager,  the  exclusive 
right  to  its  production  in  England 
and  America. 


ARCHiEOLOGT. 


The  documents  discovered  during 
recent  years  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie 
in  the  course  of  his  Egyptian  explor- 
ations, have  but  lately  been  set  in  or- 
der by  Professor  Mahaffy,  of  Dublin. 
It  is  found  that  the  discoveries  consist 
of  fragments  from  several  valuable 
writings.  A  leaf  from  Euripides* 
tragic  poem,  "  Antiope; "  portions  of 
Plato's  "  Phaedo;"  part  of  the  eleventh 
book  of  the  "  Iliad,"  containing  five 
verses  not  in  the  ordinary  version,  all 
of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  2,500 
years  old,  make  up  the  purely  literary 
manuscripts.  Besides  these,  however^ 
are  several  historical  documents,  dat- 
ing as  far  back  as  the  3d  century  B.  C, 
and  containing  accounts  of  the  Kings 
immediately  following  Alexander. 
The  fragments  also  include  a  series 
of  wills  left  by  Greek  soldiers,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Ptolemies.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  fact  in  connection 
with  these  old  documents  is  the  novel 
manner  in  which  they  were  obtained. 
Many  of  them  had  been  used  for  mak- 
ing mummy  cases. 

RELIGION. 

An  important  Catholic  Congress 
was  held  m  Berlin,  Germany,  August 
30  to  September  4,  at  which  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  arrange  for 
a  great  International  Catholic  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  temporal  power  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  also  resolved  to  uphold 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  to  continue 
the  policy  of  the  late  Dr.  Windthorst, 
aiming  at  the  recall  of  the  Jesuits  and 
at  religious  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools. 

His  Holiness  has  disapproved  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Lucerne  Con- 
gress of  "  Archangel  Raphael  Socie- 
ties," the  most  influential  exponent 
of  which  has  been  the  German,  Herr 
Cahensly.  By  forming  separate  par- 
ishes, to  be  presided  over  by  priests 
and  bishops  of  the  separate  nationali- 
ties, and  by  establishing  parochial 
schools  in  which  the  languages  of  the 
various  races  should  be  preserved,  it 
was  proposed  to  maintain  race  distinc- 
tions among  Catholics  in  America, 
Herr  Cahensly  was  supported  in  this 
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policy  by  prominent  prelates  and  lay- 
men in  Italy,  Austria-Hungary,  Po- 
land, Bohemia,  Prussia,  and  Belgium. 
The  American  prelates,  however,  no- 
tably the  patriotic  Archbishop  Ireland, 
of  St.  Paul,  and  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
were  outspoken  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  scheme  as  "  insolent  foreign  in- 
termeddling," and  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  Church,  which,  in  Amer- 
ica, must  be  thoroughly  American  in 
spirit  and  in  speech. 

Perhaps  the  largest  religious  con- 
vention ever  held,  was  the  tenth  an- 
nual international  convention  of  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  which  assembled  in  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  July  9.  This  organiza- 
tion now  numbers  16,274  societies  and 
1,008,980  members. 

The  International  Congregational 
Council  sat  in  London,  Eng.,  July  14 
to  21.  In  the  distinguished  galaxy  of 
men  whom  it  gathered  together  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe;  in  its  rev- 
elation of  a  brotherhood  broader  than 
the  independent  Congregations,  and 
in  its  strengthening  of  the  sympathet- 
ic cord  which  bin£  together  the  two 


great  English-speaking  nations,  this 
convention  formed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  meetings  ever  held  since 
Congregationalism  started  out  in  the 
little  English  town  of  Scrooby  about 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  the  Rev. 
Howard  MacQueary,  of  Canton,  O., 
whose  book,  "The  Evolution  of  Man 
and  Christianity,"  created  a  great  sen- 
sation early  this  year,  and  who  was 
subsequently  found  guilty  of  heresy 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court  in  Cleveland, 
sent  to  Bishop  Leonard  his  resignation 
from  the  Episcopal  ministry  of  Amer- 
ica, giving  as  his  reason,  that  if  he  re- 
mained in  that  Church,  he  would  be 
virtually  acknowledging  the  justice 
of  the  Bishop's  sentence  of  temporary 
suspension.  It  is  stated  that  he  will 
enter  the  Universalist  Church,  and  be 
stationed  at  Saginaw,  Michigan.  On 
September  25,  Mr.  MacQueary  was 
formally  deposed  by  Bishop  Leonard, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  in 
Trinity  Cathedral,  Cleveland. 

Over  1,000  delegates  attended  the 
National  Convention  of  Young  Bap- 
tists in  Chicago,  111.,  July  7. 
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1.  Prince  DoLGORouKOFF,  ex-Governor  of 
Moscow,  Paris,  81.  In  Moscow,  under  this 
Prince's  Administration,  the  restrictions 
against  the  Jews  were  relaxed.  The  Czar 
was  indignant,  and  supplanted  the  Prince 
by  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius.  The  journey 
to  Paris  is  said  to  have  caused  the  ex-Gov- 
ernor's death. 

2.  James  M.  Love,  for  some  time  Judge 
of  the  United  States  Court  for  the  Southern 
Division  of  Iowa,  Keokuk,  Iowa,  72. 

Rev.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Norton,  formerly  rec- 
tor of  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Boston,  Mass.,  46. 

Mrs.  Ann  Doherty,  Aver,  Mass.,  108. 

3.  Richard  Johnson,  District  Attorney  of 
Alleghany  County,  Penn.,  35. 

Rev.  H.  Morton  Reed,  rector  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  the  Intercession, 
New  York  City. 

4.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  during  Lincoln's  Adminis- 
tration, 82. 

Mr.  Hamlin  was  bom  on  August  27,  1809, 

at  Paris,  Me. ,  the  sixth  and  youngest  son  of 

a  family  of  seven.     Un toward  circumstances 

kept  him  from   attending  college  until  his 

Vol.  I.— 31. 


eighteenth  year,  though  he  was  fully  pre- 
pared two  years  before.  For  some  time  he 
studied  law.  In  1830,  in  company  wnth  Ho- 
ratio King,  he  published  The  Jeffersonian^ 
in  his  native  town.  This  lasted  but  a  few 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  he  again  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  law.  When 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  United  States  bar,  and,  a  little  later, 
to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1838,  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House.  Two  years 
afterward,  when  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  only  two 
hundred  votes  in  15,000.  Three  years  after- 
wards, however,  he  gained  the  seat,  and  de- 
feated the  same  man  who  had  overcome  him 
in  the  previous  election.  A  Democrat  and 
an  anti-slavery  man,  he  was  not  a-^^hamed  of 
his  opinions,  nor  afraid  to  proclaim  them  ; 
and  ne  himself  presented  the  famous  Wil- 
mott  proviso,  Mr.  Wilmott  being  necessarily 
absent. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Mr.  Hamlin  re- 
ceived the  honor,  unusual  for  one  so  young, 
of  being  elected  to  the  Senate,  on  the  death 
of  Senator  Fairchild.  After  encountering 
much  opposition  from  the  Democrats,  on  ac- 
count of  his  anti-slavery  views,  he  was,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  in  1851,  re-elected  to 
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the  Senate.    When,  in  May,  1854,  Buchanan 
was  elected  in  Cincinnati  by  the  Democratic 

girty,  on  a  platform  denying  the  riEht  of 
ongress  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  several  States,  Hamlin  felt  it 
Incumbent  upon  him  to  sever  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Democratic  party,  formally  do- 
ing so  in  a  speech  on  June  la,  1856.  lieing 
now  cut  loose  from  his  old  party,  he  natural- 
ly inclined  to  Republicanism,  then  in  em- 
bryo only.  In  January,  1857,  he  was  made 
Governor  of  Maine,  by  a  splendid  majority  ; 
but,  a  week  after,  was  re-elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate.resigning  his  Governorship  February  20. 
Three  years  later,  he  went  to  the  polls  with 
Lincoln.and  was  elected  Vice-President  The 


Flintshire,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  and  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Chester  in  1865. 
He  afterward  represented  Whitby  and  Wor- 
cestershire. Of  late,  he  lived  practically  a 
private  life,  although  he  was  Deputy  Lien- 
tenant  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Flint- 
shire. He  died  of  paralysis,  with  which  be 
had  for  some  time  been  afRicted. 

GwiLYM  GwENT.  the  renowned  Welsh  rou- 


Administration  which  followed  showed  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice ;  and  the  amicable  re- 
lations resulting  from  the  combination,  have 
seldom  been  repeated.  An  instance  of  Mr. 
Hamlin's  high  regard  tor  principle  is  shown 
In  the  fact  that  after  his  appointment  to  a 
lucrative  position  by  President  Johnson  in 
1865.  he  resigned  the  post  because  he  could 
not  indorse  that  gentleman's  policy. 

In  1865,  he  again  ran  for  Vice-President, 
but  received  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
votes.  He  re-entered  the  Senate  on  March 
4,  of  the  following  year.  From  this  date  up 
to  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1S81,  his  at- 
tention to  the  detail  and  routine  of  business 
was  indefatigable.  For  two  years  following 
his  retirement  from  the  Senate,  he  was  Unit- 
ed States  Minister  to  Spain.  Returning 
from  this  appointment,  he  souj_ht  a  well 
earned  repose,  after  having  been  in  the  po- 
litical arena  for  nearly  half  a  century,  dur- 
ing which  time  be  can  truly  be  said  to  have 
won  admiration  from  all  parties. 

In  person,  the  late  Senator  was  tall  and 
distinguished.  His  swarthy  complexion  and 
melancholy  cast  ot  countenance,  formed  a 
strikine;  contrast  to  the  piercing  brilliancy  of 
his  coal-black  eyes,  which  gleamed  intensely 
from  their  sunken  sockets.  A  widow  and 
three  sons  survive  him. 

Judge  Dbkw,  Elora.  Ont, 

WILLIAM  Henrv  Gladstone.  ex-Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  England,  and  eldest  son  of 
the  Rt  Hon.  William  E,  Gladstone,  M.  P., 
51.     The  deceased  was  bom  at  Hawarden, 


United  States  Consul  at  Antwerp  Ger- 
many, Antwerp,  Born  in  1834,  of  a  Span- 
ish family,  he  began  his  musical  studies  at 
an  early  age.  He  came  to  America  in  1856, 
residing  fir  some  time  in  Cincinnati,  O. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  was  granted 
to  him  by  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1878.  He  was  an  authority  on  musical  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  a  composer  of  merit. 

Cardinal  Louis  Havnald.  75.  Hewasbom 
at  Szecseny.  Hungary.  After  being  elevated 
to  the  episcopate  in  1854.  he  passed  through 
the  dignities  of  Bishop  and  Archbishop,  was 
in  1879  made  a  Cardinal,  and  the  same  year 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Hungarian  Del- 
egation, As  a  botanist  and  an  educator,  he 
gave  the  benefit  of  his  learning  and  talents 
to  young  scientists  of  every  rehgtous  per- 

Professor  Hekman  N.  Kottingek,  once  a 
famous  violinist  and  scholar.  San  Jos6.  Cal., 
89,  He  was  rich,  but  lived  in  miserly  want, 
and  died  through  lack  of  care.  He  had 
been  a  Professor  at  Heidelberg,  was  a  writer 
of  merit,  and  was  finely  educated. 

6.  Carl  Martens,  pianist,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  musical  circles  in  To- 
ronto, Toronto,  Out.    He  was  a  native  of 


General  John  S.  Tyler,  noted  for  her  philan- 
thropic work  during  the  Civil  War,  Boston. 
Mass..  69. 

7.  Rev.  Father  Celestin  Joseph  Felix, 
S.  J.,  a  noted  Jesuit  orator  and  author, 
Pans.  France.  Si. 

John  B,  Packer,  a  lawj-er  and  Congress- 
man. Sunbury.  Penn,.  67.  Bom  in  Sunoury. 
he  was  first  a  railway  engineer,  but  after- 
wards was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  rose  to 
be  a  Congressman. 

8,  Oliver  A.  Goss.  well  known  lawyer, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

James  Runciman,  a  magazine  writer  and 
literary  critic  of  ability.  London.  Eng. 

Baron  von  Kedwitz-Schhetz,  the  German 
poet.  Berlin.  68, 

John  F.  Evans,  since  1859  head  of  the 
Drum  Corps  at  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, Lexington,  Va. 

10.  JohnHavler,  Assemblyman, Tenafly. 
Mass.,  3g, 

Colonel  Will  Haywabd,  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Is.-vAC  L.  Nicholson,  an  old  and  prominent 
banker  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

13.  Captain  J.  M.  Oilman,  a  prominent 
ship  owner,  Portland.  Me. 

Aquila  Jones,  an  intimate  friend  of  Clay, 
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Calhoun,  end  Webster,  and  ex- Treasurer  of 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

George  G.  Halstkad,  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J. 

Edward  Burgess,  the  celebrated  yacht 
designer,  Boston,  411.  Born  at  West  Sand- 
wich, Mass.,  he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1871.  In  iSSS,  the  degree  of  A.  M,  was 
conferred  on  him.  For  some  years,  he  was 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  ana  Entomology 
in  his  alma  mater.  During  this  period, 
hia  interest  in  yachts  and  yacht  designing, 
«t  first  merely  mat  of  an  amateur,  began  to 


uable.  In  the  center-board  craft  especially, 
his  improvements  have  been  many  and  ad- 
mirable. The  old-fashioned  skimdish  has 
given  way  to  a  vessel  in  every  particular  as 
safe  and  seaworthy  as  the  English  cutter, 
and  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  former.  His  death  will  be 
fell  not  only  bj;  all  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  yachting,  but  by  a  large  circle  of 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances. 

13.  Captain  David  G,  Cahtwrioht,  oneof 
the  founders  of  the  Brooklyn  Female  Acad- 
■eray,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

14.  Dr.  Henry  Elmer  Townsend,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Boston  Daily  Globe, 
Boston,  Mass. 

John  B.   Dakin.  prominent   banker,  Lan- 

General  Thomas  Harrcson.  an  officer  in 
the  Civil  War,  bom  in  Alabama.  68. 

Dr.  Samuel  Sands,  a  prominent  physician, 
Darien,  Conn.,  74. 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Whyte,  one  of  the  most 
ecbolarly  and  most  widely  known  members 
of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  the  New  York  Prov- 


ince, died  in  the  College  St.  Francis  Xavier, 

67. 

15.  Edcar  Marvin,  United  States  Vice- 
Consul  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  Victoria,  67. 

Judge  J.  A.  Warder,  ex-City  Attorney 
of  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  committed  suicide, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Rev.  Charles  William  Morrill,  founder 
of  St.  Alban'a  Church,  New  York. 

William  H.  Cummings,  ez-State  Senator 
of  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Dr.  Garret  Lahbino  Roof,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Church,  the  first  white 
child  bom  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Troy, 
N.  Y..80. 

16.  Rev.  Lawrence  Kilrov,  pastor  of  St 
Anne's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich..  8s. 

General  Benjamin  Pxanklin  Kellev,  the 
officer  who  raised  the  first  regiment  of  loyid 
troops  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  dur- 
ing the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Oakland,  Md., 
84.  He  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
was  living  in  Wheeling,  Va. ,  when  the  war 
broke  out.  He  raised  the  1st  Virginia  Reg- 
iment of  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel.  He  was  wounded  shortly 
ufterwards,  and  laid  up  for  sixty  days,  after 
which  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  railroad  division,  and  was  also  ap- 
pointed a  Brigadier-General.  He  served 
with  distinction  through  the  rest  of  the  war, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  Collector  of 
Customs  for  Virginia. 

Francis  R.  Rives,  a  lawyer,  of  New  York, 
New  Hamburg,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y., 
70.  Mr.  Rives  was  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished Virginian  family,  and  was  born  in 
Albemarle  County,  Va.  His  father  had  been 
Minister  to  France,  and  a  United  Slates  Sen- 
ator. Mr.  Rives  was  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York.  He  was  a 
familiar  figure  in  social  and  legal  circles. 

Mr.  John  Blakely,  well  known  ship  build- 
er, Cambridge,  Mass. 


■=>[;,.. 


-,  Frankfort, 


Albert  Skinner,  a  prominent  physi- 
cian of  Niagara  County.  N,  Y.,  84, 

General  Thomas  M,  Browne,  a  prominent 
officer  in  the  Civil  War,  elected  Congress- 
man in  1S76,  Martinsville,  Ind..  62, 

SAMtTEL  G.  TuppER,  President  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Colonel  Geurce  M.  Chambers,  an  army 
officer,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Jacksonville,  III. 

18.  Dr.  Chas.  E.  Shoemaker,  physician, 
Reading,  Penn. 

Professor  E.  A,  Johnson,  senior  Professor 
in  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  78.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1833.  For  some  time  he  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  subsequently 
engaged  in  educational  work.  In  1887,  he 
was  awarded  the  degree  of  LL.  D.;  and,  in 
18SS.  that  of  L.  H.  D. 
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19.  Colonel  Samuel  B.  Benson,  ex-Warden 
of  Stony  Mountain  penitentiary,  Ottawa.Ont. 

Dr.  Jacob  L.  Hasbrouck,  pnysician,  Mon- 
ticello,  N.  Y.,  85. 

First  Lieutenant  Stephen  Merritt,  one  of 
the  most  popular  officers  of  the  7th  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  New  York  City,  34. 

20.  Senator  W.  H.  Ross,  the  principal 
statesman  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  Fort 
Gibson,  I.  T.,  63.  He  was  a  half-breed,  and 
was  educ^ated  at  Princeton  College  by  his 
uncle,  Chief  John  Ross.  During  the  war, 
he  was  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Confed- 
erate Army.     He  was  a  brilliant  orator. 

Sarah  Davis,  colored,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

115. 

David  S.  Walker,  ex-Govemor  of  Flor- 
ida, Tallahassee,  Fla..  76.  He  was  the  first 
State  Senator  from  Leon  and  Wakulla,  after 
Florida  became  a  State.  He  had  held  sev- 
eral other  offices  of  trust,  being  at  one  time 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Elizabeth  Davenport,  mother 
of  the  well  known  actress  Fanny  Davenport, 
Canton,  Pa.,  62. 

SeiXor  Pedro  Antonio  AiARgoN,  the  Span- 
ish author  and  politician. 

William  Spader,  ex-County  Judge  of  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  78. 

21.  Rev.  Dr.  Narvan  Sheshadri,  a  convert- 
ed high  caste  Brahmin,  died  at  sea,  68.  The 
Reverend  Doctor  was  a  native  of  India,  and 
had  embraced  Christianity  in  1843.  He  la- 
bored as  a  missionary  amon^  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony 
in  Western  India  for  converted  Brahmins. 

22.  Dr.  O.  P.  Wells,  one  of  the  oldest 
physicians  of  New  York  City. 

23.  Schuyler  Skaats,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  New  York  City. 

24.  General  Richard  George  (Amherst) 
Luard,  C.  B.,  formerly  of  the  Buffs,  52a 
L.  I.,  and  77th  Regiment,  and  at  one  time 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  Cana- 
da. Eastbourne,  Eng.,  63. 

Herman  Raster,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Staats  Zeitung^  Silesia. 

Aaron  B.  Mavnard,  a  well  known  Detroit 
lawyer,  who  served  several  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature,  Romeo,  Mich.,  74. 

Mrs.  Richard  Armstrong,  wife  of  the  well 
known  missionary,  San  Francisco.,  Cal.,  90. 

Cecil  Ralph  Howard,  sixth  Earl  of  Wick- 
low,  and  Baron  Clonmore,  England.  49. 

Joseph  T.  Johnson,  a  survivor  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  Baltimore,  Md.,  69. 

25.  Augustus  Baker,  British  Consul  at 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  Searles,  wife  of  Ed- 
mund F.  Searles,  the  New  York  architect, 
Methuen,  Mass.  She  had  been  the  recipient 
of  an  estate  of  $60,000,000  from  her  first 
husband,  and  at  her  death  was  worth  $40,- 
000.000. 

Captain  M.  M.  Walden,  an  Iowa  politi- 
cian, Centerville,  Iowa. 

Hiram  C.  Clark,  a  well  known  lawyer  and 
local  historian,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Prov- 
incetown,  Mass.,  75. 


26.  Richard  S.  Newcombe,  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  New  York  City. 

Senator  Odell,  representing  New  Bruns- 
wick in  the  Canadian  Senate,  Halifax.  N.  S. 

Paul  Dillingham,  ex-Govemor  of  Ver- 
mont, Waterbury,  Vt.,  92.  He  was  born  in 
Shutesbury,  Mass.,  in  1799.  When  he  was 
six  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to  Ver- 
mont. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  March, 
1823,  and  from  that  time  was  an  active  prac- 
titioner in  the  courts  of  Vermont,  standing 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1836;  and,  in  1841  and  1842, 
Senator  in  the  General  Assembly.  He  had 
been  a  Democrat;  but,  when  the  Rebellion 
broke  out,  gave  his  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  1862,  1863,  and  1864,  he 
was  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated Governor  in  1865,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  two  years. 

James  S.  Case,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Brooklyn  Young  Republican  Club,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  58. 

Sir  Charles  Forster,  since  1852  Liberal 
M.  P.  for  Walsal,  Eng.,  and  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Peti- 
tions. 

Rajah  Rajendra  Lall  Mittra,  LL.  D., 
Sanscrit  scholar. 

28.  Captain  William  E.  Sims,  United 
States  Consul  at  Colon,  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  Confederate  Army,  Colon,  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  49. 

Frederick  C.  Havemeyer,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, formerly  of  the  firm  of  Havemeyer, 
Townsend  &  Company,  refiners,  of  Williams- 
burg, Throgg's  Neck,  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  84.     He  retired  from  business  in  1882. 

Samuel  Sands,  a  printer  and  publisher,  of 
Baltimore,  died  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  92. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Coxson,  a  Methodist  minister, 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

29.  Daniel  Parish  Kidder,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  76. 
He  was  born  in  Genesee  County,  rl.Y.,  1815; 
was  graduated  at  the  Wesleyan  College  in 
1836;  and,  upon  entering  the  ministry,  was 
first  stationed  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  1837. 
he  went  to  Brazil  as  a  missionary.  In  1873, 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Theology  in 
Drew  Theological  Seminary. 

30.  Miss  Jessie  Fothergill,  novelist,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Chakles  Robinson,  ex-Mayor  of  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  and  President  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Tufts  College,  Newton,  Mass.,  62. 

31.  Frederick  Adolphus  Sawyer,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  under 
President  Grant. 

Joseph  K.  Ritter,  banker,  Cassopolis, 
Mich. 

Edmund  W.  B.  Smith,  Secretary  to  the 
United  States  Legation  at  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, South  America,  Carthagena,  Colombia. 

AUGUST. 

I.  Caleb  B.  Metcalf,  prominent  in  educa- 
tional circles  in  New  England,  Worcester, 
Mass. 
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2.  Judge  Hamilton  Barclay  Staples,  sively  Governor  and  Chief  Justice  of  New 
since  1881  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester,   Mass.,  62.     He  7.  Hon.  Charles  Watters,  Judge  of  the 

was  bom  in  Mendon,  Mass.,  was  prepared  County  Court  of  St.  John,  and  of  the  Vice- 

for  college  at  Worcester  Academy,  and  grad-  Admiralty  Court  of  New  Brunswick,  72.   He 

uated  at  Brown  University  in  1851.  was  a  candidate  with  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  in 

Edward  C.  Moore,  a  noted  silversmith,  the  famous  St.  John  election  in  1865,  when 

Hastings-on-the-Hudson,  64,    When  Tiffany  the  Confederation  question  was  first  submit- 

&  Company,  of  New  York,  became  incorpor-  ted  to  the  electors  of  New  Brunswick.     He 

ated  in  1868,  they  bought  Mr.  Moore's  stock  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  admitted  to  the 

and  plant,  and  continued  the  business  under  Government  and  Bench  of  the  Province. 

Mr.  Moore's  management.     Mr.  Moore  re-  8.  Allen  Gilman  Bigelow,  associate  editor 

ceived  a  special  gold  medal  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Buff^o  Express,  Asheville,  N.  C,  37. 

in  Paris  in  1878,  when  Mr.  Tiffany,  the  head  He  contributed  to  the  North  American  Re- 

of  the  house,  received  the  decoration  of  the  view,    St.    Nicholas,    Atlantic   Monthly^ 

Legion  of  Honor.  Golden  Days,  and  other  periodicals. 

Daniel  W.  Baker,  a  leading  Republican  of  9.  Judge  Ogden  Hoffman,  the  oldest  Fed- 
Newark,  N.  J.,  65.  eral  fudge  on  the  coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 

3.  Bishop  Kilian  Flasch,  of  the  Roman  69.  fiewas  born  in  NewYork,  and  graduated 
Catholic  Diocese,  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  60.  from  Columbia  College.     He  went  to  Cali- 

4.  George  W.  Williams,  a  colored  lawyer  fornia  during  the  gold  fever,  in  1850;  and, 
from  America,  died  in  Lancashire,  Eng.  the  following  year,  was  raised  to  the  Bench 
For  several  years,  he  resided  in  Ohio,  and  by  President  Fillmore. 

was  elected  a  Member  of  the  State  Legisla-  Amos  T.  Frothingham,  banker,  Pittsfield, 

ture.     His  "  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  N.  H.,  76.     For  some  time,  he  was  cashier 

America  "  is  a  very  creditable  work.  of  the  Tremont  Bank,  Boston,  and  auditor 

William  Walter    Legge,   fifth   Earl    of  to  the  New  York  Mortcjaging  Company. 

Dartmouth,  68.     He  was  educated  at  Eton  CHARLEsWELUNG,eaitor  and  proprietor  of 

and  Oxford.      He  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  the  Lon^^  Island  Farmer.  Jamaica,,!^.  1.,  66. 

Conservative  from  1849  to  1853,  and  was  for  Ward  Chipman  Drury,  registrar  of  deeds 

some  years  a  Captain  in  the  Staffordshire  and  probates  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  68. 

militia.  William  T.  Croasdale,  prominent  in  la- 

5.  AuGUSTEViTU,critic. politician, financier,  bor  politics,  Merriewold  Park,  N.  Y. 

and  journalist,  Paris,  68.     As  a  printer's  ap-  10.  Major  W.  W.  Carter,  a  prominent 
prentice,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  lit-  politician  and  lawyer,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
erary  man  to  whom  he  carried  proofs.   This  Mrs.  Lelia  A.  Robinson  Sawtelle,  author- 
man,  seeing  the  boy's  talents,  aided  him  to  ess,  Amherst,  N.  H. 

educate  himself.     In  1 841,  his  first  literary  Frederick  Woolfenden,  a  prominent  citi- 

attempts  were  made  in  the  way  of  sever^  zen  and  banker  of  Detroit  drowned  at  Orion, 

small  dramas.     In  1870,  he  became  editor  of  Mich.,  44.     He  was  bom  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 

the  Figaro,    The  versatility  of  Vitu's  tal-  and  came  to  America  in  1863.     In  Detroit, 

ent  is  manifest  from  the  vanous  channels  in  which  has  ever  since  been  his  place  of  resi- 

which  his  work  ran;  but  he  stood  pre-emi-  dence,  he  was  for  some  time  assistant  post- 

nent  as  a  dramatic  critic.     **  A  Tnousand  master,  after  which  he  organized  the  Dime 

and  One  Nights  at  the  Theatre  "  is  a  coUec-  Savings  Bank.     He  was  an  ordained  minis- 

tion  of  his  dramatic  criticisms,  a  volume  ter  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  for- 

worthy  of  the  author  and  of  the  subject.  merly  being  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the 

Thomas  S.  Bocock,  M.  C.  from  Virginia,  Epipnany    (now  Trinity  Church),   Detroit. 

Appomattox  County,  Va.,  66.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a 

Rev.  Ingraham  E.  Bill,  D.  D.,  Baptist  member  of  the  Detroit  Club,  and  a  trustee 

minister.  St.  Martins,  N.  B.,  86.  of  the  Detroit  College  of  Medicine.     His 

6.  Viscount  Yoshida  Kiyonari,  Japanese  death  was  universally  lamented, 
statesman  and  diplomat,  Yokohama,  46.  Bishop  Jabez  Pitt  Campbell,  of  the  Afri- 
When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  one  of  can  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Philadel- 
those  students  specially  chosen  to  be  sent  to  phia,  Penn. ,  76.  Though  having  few  early 
England  in  order  to  acquire  Western  knowl-  advantages,  he  rose  to  a  position  of  honor 
«dge.    After  two  years  study  there,  he  went  through  his  energy  and  ability. 

to  America,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  11.  Colonel  G.  A.  Wood,  an  officer  of  the 

studying  finance.     In  1871,  on  his  return  to  Federal  Army,  who  led  a  brigade  in  the 

Japan,  he  was  made  Assistant  Minister  of  battle  of  Mission  Ridge,  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

Finance.     He  filled  many  other  offices,  and  Sister  Mary  Louisa  O'Donoghue,  Mother 

for  some  years  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Superior  of  the  Fredericton  Convent  of  the 

to  the  United  States.  Visitation.  Frederick  City,  Md.,  60. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Freed,  a  prominent  clergyman  Rev.   Gilbert  Elliott,   D.  D.,  Dean  of 

of  the  United  Brethren  Church,  Shippens-  Bristol,  Bristol,  England,  91. 

burg,  Penn.,  73.  George  W.  Browne,  one  of  the  pioneers 

Samuel  B.  Axtell,  ex-Governor  of  Utah  of  California,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  69. 

Territory,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  72.     He  rep-  Rev.  Dr.  Ward,  an  ex-Indian  missionary, 

resented  a  district  of  California  in  Congress  father    of    Ferdinand    Ward     the    convict 

in  1867,  and  was  made  Governor  of  Utah  in  '*  Napoleon  of  Finance,"  died  in  Switzer- 

1874.     He  was  afterward  appointed  succes-  land. 
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I!.  James  Russell  Lowell,  author,  poet, 
and  statesman,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  72.  He 
was  born  February  an,  iSig,  at  CambridEe, 
Mass..  being  the  youngest  of  five  children, 
and  the  pet  of  the  household.  Descended 
from  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  stock  in 
New  England,  he  inherited  gjeaC  literary 
talent  and  general  ability.  Although  in 
boyhood  his  intellectual  precocity  was  not 
remarkable,  there  breathcKl  in  his  youthful 
verses,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  the  finer 
finish  of  maturity,  all  the  depth  of  feeling 
which  is  found  in  his  later  productions.    At 


Harvard,  where  he  was  educated,  he  took  a 
high  stand  in  literature,  in  spite  of  his  indo- 
lence and  inattention  to  general  work.  In 
his  graduation  year,  he  was  made  class  poet. 
After  leaving  college,  Mr.  Lowell  entered  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the   bar.      One  year,    however,   sufficed    to 

B'ove  that  he  was  unsuitcd  to  the  profession, 
is  experience  during  that  period,  he  has 
related  in  a  publication  entitled  "  My  First 
Client."  The  following  year,  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems — "A  Year's  Life  " — appeared. 
This  was  succeeded  bv  a  futile  effort  to  start 
a  magaiine,  called  The  Pioneer,  Although 
articles  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Browning. 
Whittier.  and  Poe,  the  enterprise  was  aban- 
doned after  the  third  issue.  In  1844.  another 
volume  of  poems  was  published,  entitled, 
■•  A  Legend  of  Brittany.  Mr.  Lowell's  next 
work,  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  produced 
in  "a  frenzy  of  creative  impulse"  la.sting 
forty-eight  hours,  established  disreputation. 
After  having  spent  some  years  abroad  in 
the  study  of  French.  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
Mr.  Lowell  was,  in  1354.  appointed  successor 
to  Longfellow,  in  the  chair  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages at  Harvard.  The  year  prei'ious  to 
wis,  his  wife,  a  woman  of  genius,  whom  he 


had  married  in  1S44.  died:  to  which  event. 
coupled  with  a  birth  that  occurred  simulta- 
neously in  Longfellow's  family,  is  attributed 
the  inspiration  of  the  poem  written  by  the 
latter  poet,  entitled  "The  Two  Angels." 
The  few  periodicals  current  at  this  time,  re- 
ceived from  Lowell  numerous  articles,  all  of 
which  aidedin  establishingh: 
..._■..    ...J    .  <- jjj^gj.  jjC  gjj.jj 

liese  articles 

called  "The  Biglow  Papers,"  writ. 

ten  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  and  published  in 
the  interests  of  anti-slavery.  A  second  se- 
ries appeared  in  'The  Atlantk  Monthly,  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and  undoubt- 
edly had  great  influence  on  the  course  of 
affairs.  A  writer  says,  "  In  '  Jonathan  to 
John '  (one  of  the  papers),  he  (Lowell)  gave 
adequate  expression  to  American  feeling,  in 
one  of  the  crises  of  the  nation's  history.  It 
bristled  with  contempt  for  a  mercenary  greed 
that  was  trafficking  m  the  misfortunes  of  the 
English-speaking  race.  It  seemed,  by  its 
fiery,  indignant  tone,  to  soothe  the  excited 
feelings  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Lowell's  success  in  these  contributions 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  authors 
the  country  had  produced.  In  his  early 
poems,  Keats  and  Wordsworth  left  their  im- 
press. In  his  prose,  the  beauty  of  Matthew 
Arnold  was  felt.  But  in  his  maturer  efforts, 
we  find  a  style,  which  belongs  to  but  one — 
to  this,  the  greatest  of  New  England  poets. 
If  James  Russell  Lowell's  reputation  and 
fame  hung  on  these  productions  alone,  ho 
would  still  be  remembered  as  one,  who,  in  a 
national  crisis,  had  filled  a  place  which  no 
other  could  have  filled. 

In  1877,  Mr.  Lowell  was  appointed  Span- 
ish Legate.  From  this  post,  ne  was  trans- 
ferred to  England,  where  his  popularity 
and  success  in  society  were  remarkable. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lowell  taught  the  Eng- 
lish people  the  art  of  making  after-dinner 
speeches,  at  which  he  was  an  adept.  Mr. 
Loweli  was  no  diplomatist,  and  his  work  as 
Spanish  Legate  amounted  to  little;  yet  his 
services  in  conciliating  Governments,  and 
winning  the  friendship  of  foreign  peoples- 
made  up  for  any  deiiciency  of  another  sort. 
GeorgeWilliam  Curtis, mourning  the  nation's 
loss,  says ;  "  Poet,  scholar,  critic,  and  states- 
man, he  leaves  behind  him  no  more  admira- 
ble master  in  each  ilepartment,  nor  any  more- 
truly  representative  American  citizen,"  Lo- 
well, however,  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  alone  by  birth.  By  right  divine,  he 
was  a  citieen  of  the  world.  A  "Colossal 
Soul."  he  was,  indeed,  unlimited  in  synijw- 
thy  and  affection  ;  and.  if  his  labors  were  in 
behalf  of  his  own  country,  no  one  will  deny 
that  the  whole  world  is  the  better  because  be 

Among  his  chief  critical  works  is  '"  Con- 
versationson  Someof  the  Old  Poets."  a  treat- 
ise, which,  in  point  of  style  and  precision. 
places  the  author  on  a  pai-  with  Matthew  Ar- 
nold and  the  other  great  critics  of  the  age. 
His  poems  are  so  full  of  pathos,  so  pregnant 
with  sweet  sentiment,  that  it  is  impos.sibl6 
to  peruse  them  without  feeling  the  benignity 
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of  the  author.    Th«  "  Vision  o'f  Sir  Launfal."    ventor,  Montgomeiy,  N,  Y.    Ho  incorpora- 
raentioued  before,  is  a  beautiful  litUe  lyric,     ted  the  original  New  York  Diy  Dock  C^m- 
telling  of  the  errand  of  the  maiden-knight  in                      '    '    '  v— -i..  •  - 
his  search  for  the  Holy  Grail.     The  descrip- 
tive passages  in  this  work  are  gems  of  poet-         . . 

ical  brilliancy.  Of  his  prose  works.  ■'My  rcctorof  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Brooklyn, N.  Y., 91, 
Study  Windows"  and  "  Among  my  Books'"  14-  John  R.  Gawhi.e,  prominent  lawyer, 
arethemostappreciated.     In  person,  Lowell    Yankton,  S.  D,,  48. 

was  fine  looking,  and,  though  not  tall,  was  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Griggs,  a  Congregational 
of  distinguished  bearing,  with  well  shaped  minister,  of  Chaplin,  Conn.,  died  on  the 
features.  His  wife,  preceding  him  to  the  train  when  returning  from  Hartford,  70. 
grave,  left  no  one  near  of  kin  to  mourn  his  Jlrs.  James  K.  Polk,  relict  of  the  eleventh 
departure.  But,  surely,  such  an  one  needs  President  of  the  United  States.  88.  She 
no  mourning,  for,  "  be  is  not  dead  but  sleep-  was  a  woman  in  every  way  worthy  of  her 
eth."  In  his  works,  he  lives  on  still;  and  late  esteemed  consort:  and,  when  he  waa 
when  the  names  of  those  who  may  in  their  elected  to  the  office  of  President,  she  upheld 
day  have  been  more  popular,  have  sunk  into  the  dignity  of  her  position  with  grace  and 
oblivion,  his  will  continue  in  honored  mem-    ability. 

ory,  fresh  as  the  green  grass  upon  his  grave.  15.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Jackson  Brown,  Pro- 
fessor Emeritus  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  70. 

Matsada  SoRAKicHi,  the  famous  Japanese 
wrestler.  New  York  City, 

Daniel  Underiull,  President  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Insurance  t^ompany.New  York,7i. 

16.  T.  D.  Hotchkiss,  a  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Iowa  State  Legislature,  Bur- 
lington,  Iowa. 

17.  Colonel  George  M.  Chambers,  an  old 
and  prominent  cititen  of  Jacksonville, 111. ,90. 

Rev,  Samuel    Kramer,  prominent  Metho- 
dist preacher,  Washington.  D.  C,  82. 
Jean  Joseph  Thonissen, Belgian  econo 

18.  Oliver  P.  Mason,  prominent  lawyer, 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  62. 

19.  Louis  Paulsen,  the  great  chess  player, 
LiOTidon,  Eng,.53.   He  wasbomatBlomberg, 

OKOROE  JONES.  Germany,  and  came  to  Americain  1854.  At 
one  time,  be  won  fourteen  games  si multane- 
GeoRGB  Jones,  proprietor  of  the  New  York  ously  without  seeing  the  boards  or  men. 
r»MM,  New  York  City,  80,  He  was  bom  in  so.  Henry  Wohthikgton  Beckworth, 
Poultney,  Vt,,  in  1811.  Here  he  met  Hor-  United  States  Consul  at  Bermuda,  High- 
ace  Greeley,  with  whom  he  worked  in  a  gen-  lands,  near  Hinsdale.  111. 
eral  store,  Jones  came  to  New  York  wriien  Right  Hon,  John  Incus,  LL.  D„  the 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  found  work  as  a  Lord  Justice-General  of  ScoUand.  London, 
ods  clerk.  From  this  he  resigned  in  Bi.  He  was  bom  in  1810.  and  educated  at 
o  acceptaposition  from  Horace  Gree-  Glasgow  University.  In  1835,  he  wascalled 
ley,  who  had  decided  to  start  a  newspaper,  to  the  Scotch  bar.  and  was  raised  to  the 
His  affairs  prospered,  and  he  became  chief  Bench  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Scotland,  in 
-._-i.h..j„  i„  .u.  .u —  c —  v-_i.: —  injiji.  jgjg  He  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  tho 
i  ille-  Privy  Council  in  the   following  year.     The 

...       ,           lenry  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him 

J.  Raymond  in  the  New  York    Times.     It  by  the  University  of  Glasgow   in  1869,  the 

was  beorge  Jones  who  first  became  pos-  same  year  in  which  he  was  installed  Chan- 

sessed  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Tweed  cellor  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 

frauds;  and  who,  although  fabulous  amounts        Colonel  Daniel  Stinson,  for  over  fift' 


dry  goods 
oraer  to  ai 


truth.  . ,  , . 

13.  Charles  S.  Wolfe,  World's  Fair  Com-  11.  Walter  L.  Braoc,  Interstate  Com- 
missioner for  Pennsylvania.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  merce Commissioner,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J,,  53' 

Rev.  John   Henry  Hopkins,  one   of  the  Deceased   was   bom   in    Lowndes   County. 

most  prominent  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Ala,,   and  was  educated  at  Harvard.     He 

Episcopal  Church  of  America,  Hudson.  N,  practiced  law  a  short  time  before  the  Civil 

Y.,  71.     Dr.  Hopkins  was  bom  atPittsburg,  War.     Afterwards  he  continued  his  practice 

Penn,.  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  until   1887,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 

Vermont,  in  Burlington.  1839.     At  one  time  ofBce  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death, 

he  was  editor  of  The  Church  Journal.     As  P.  M.Aiiams.  President /rfC^OT/nr^of  the 

an  author  and  a  magazine  writer,  his  name  Ohio  Senate,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  41, 

is  coupled  with  numerous  praiseworthy  pub-  it.  Harrv  George  Powlet,  K.G.  ,D.  C,  L., 

lications.  the   fourth   Duke  of   Cleveland,  a  Liberal 

John  S.  Gilbert,  naval  architect  and  in-  Member  of  the  Enghsh  House  of  Commonst 
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and  a  direct  descendant  of  the  noted  Sir 
Harry  Vane.  S8. 

Dr.  George  Hinckley  Lvman,  a  promi- 
nent Boston  physician.  London,  75.  Bom 
at  Northampton,  Mass.,  he  was,  in  iS6z, 
made  Medical  Inspector  in  the  United  States 

Captain  Louis  E.  Crane,  of  the  United 
States  Regular  Army,  Lexington,  Mass. ,  65. 

Cardinal  Blthauial,  Apostolic  Delegate  in 
the  Republics  of  San  Domingo,  Hayti,  and 
Venezuela, 

23.  John  Page,  for  some  time  Vermont 
State  Treasurer,  afterward  President  of  the 
First  National  Bank.  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Chestbr  D.  Hubbard,  an  ex-Congressman, 
WheeUng,  West  Virginia,  77. 


34.  Right  Hon,  Hf.nrv  Cecil  Raikes, 
Postmaster-General  of  England.  53.  His 
father  was  a  Flintshire  country  gentleman, 
and  his  molher  a  daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Wrangham.  His  grandfather  was  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  and  a  kinsman 
of  Robert  Raikes,  the  Gloucester  printer, 
one  of  the  two  founders  of  Sunday  schools. 
Educated  at  Shrewsbury-  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  second 
class  in  classics.  Mr.  Raikes  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1863.  After  having  failed  several 
times  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House,  he  was  at 
last  elected  to  represent  Chester.  He  was 
appointed  in  1874,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  On  the  formation  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's present  Cabinet,  he  entered  it  as 
Postmaster- General.  Though  Mr.  Raikes 
had  many  a  collision  witli  his  subordinates 
in  the  post-office,  there  is  nothing  that  is  a 
greater  tribute  to  his  credit  than  the  way  in 
which  he  is  mourned  by  the  officers  of  that 


BiDminent  citizens  of  Morris  County,  N.  J., 
over,  N.  J.,  83. 

35.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beattv,  the  only  sur- 

viving  maid-of-honor  of   the  court  of  King 

George  IV.  of  England,  Elizal>eth,  N,  J.,S2. 

26.  General  George   Whichcote.   of   the 


British  Army,   a  distinguished   Peninsular 
and  Waterloo  officer,  97. 

John  O.  Dominis,  Prince  Consort  of  Ha- 
waii, an  American,  who  was  married  to  the 
Princess  Lydia  Kamakeha  Lihuokalaui, 
now  Queen  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

27.  WiLLCAM  James  Stewart,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Rutherford.N.  J.,  Passaic  Bridge, 
N.  J..  ,4. 

S.  C.  PouEROY,  ex-United  States  Senator 
from  Kansas.  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  76,  He 
was  educated  at  AmhersL  In  1661.  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate;  but,  being  implicated 
in  some  supposed  corrupt  measures,  he  re- 
tired from  public  life,  although  no  charge 
was  ever  proved  against  him. 

Dr.  Lyman  C,  Draper,  Secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Board,  Madison, 
Wis,,  78. 

James  H.  Goldsmith,  the  well  known  train- 
er and  driver  of  trotting  horses,  Washing- 
tonville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  42.  His 
death  was  due  to  his  overstraining  himself 
when  in  ill-health. 

28.  Dr.  Thomas  Tait  Pratt,  an  eminent 
American  physician  in  Europe,  London,  ji. 
He  was  bom  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  being  the  eld- 
est son  of  a  prominent  family  in  that  State. 
He  was  a  member  of  Morgan's  staff  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  also  served  m  Europe  in  the 
war  between  France  and  Germany ;  but 
subsequently  moved  to  London.  He  was  a 
man  of  brilliant  parts  and  generous  nature, 
and  ranked  among  the  cleverest  of  medical 
men  on  the  continent. 

Dr.  Horace  Hatch. formerlyaprominent 

Sractitioner  in  Washington,  D.  C,  New 
laven.  Conn.,  69. 

aq.  General  Latino  Caelho,  the  celebrated 
Republican  leader  and  poet  of  Portugal,  Lis- 

Emilv  Ward,  "  Aunt  Emily,"  a  philan- 
thropist, Detroit,  Mich.,  82. 

Dr.  Abraham  du  Bois.  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  profession  in  New  York, 
New  York,  N.  Y,,  8:.  He  was  bom  at  Red 
Hook,  Dutchess  Springs,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1627 
was  graduated  from  Washington  (now  Trin- 
ity) College,  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1835.  he 
was  graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  New  York.  After  a  few  terms 
of  study  in  Europe,  he  returned  to  this  coun- 
try to  engage  in  practice.  At  his  death,  he 
was  consulting  surgeon  to  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  physician  to  the 
Home  for  Incurables,  and  honorary  Fellow 
and  benefactor  of  the  New  York  Academy. 

Major  J.  B.  Campbell,  of  the  2d  Anillery, 
United  Stales  Army,  Montreal.  Que,,  45- 

30.  Rev.  William  J.  Roberts,  formerly 
rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico. 

Judge  Gi.ENNi  Scokield,  a  Pennsylvania 
politician,  Warren,  Penn.,  74-  The  late 
judge  was  born  in  Chautauqua  County,  N, 
v.,  and  was  graduated  at  Hamilton  College 
in  1840.  Three  years  later,  he  removed  to 
Warren,  Penn.  For  some  years  he  was  a 
Congressman,  but  in  1S81  was  made  Judge 
of  the  Court  Claims,  holding  this  ofEce  until 
shortly  before  his  death. 
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-vivor  of  a.  family  of  eight  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, one  of  whom  was  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
thirteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
Saa  Francisco,  Cal.,  79. 

31.  TheRev.  Dr.  JohnOlmstead, formerly 
editor  of  the  Watctman,  Boston,  Mass.,  75. 
He  was  bom  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  grad- 
uated at  Yale  in  1855.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and  was  also  a 
-successful  journalist. 

SEPTEMBER. 


German  invasion.     This  is  but  one  instance 

of  that  wisdom  which  M.  Gr£vy  evinced  all 
through  his  career.  In  1849,  he  voted  against 
sending  the  Oudinot  expedition  to  Rome  to 
crush  the  new  Roman  Republic.  He  was 
alone  in  this,  as  also  in  his  aesire  aftemards 
to  withdraw  the  French  forces  from  Italy. 
for  which  concession  the  French  Government 
would  have  received  a  contingent  of  300,000 
men  in  1870.  Though  his  ability  was  appa- 
rently not  recognized  by  the  Assembly,  yet 
bis  efforts  were  rewarded  by  his  being  re- 
elected to  represent  his  constituency  in  the 
aew  Legislature.     Id  1S51,  he  abandoned 


lu. 

Rev.  Okrin  Bouton.  a  well  known  New 
England  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  Flushing,  L.  I. 

z.  Rev.  John  S.  Brown,  pastor  of  the 
Bridge  Street  African  Methoaist  Episcopal 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  Butcher,  Atlantic  Highland, 
N.  J..  104. 

4.  BriKadier-General  Augustus  Wild,  for- 
merly of  Brook  line.  Mass.,  a  distinguished 
soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  Medellin,  Colom- 
bia. South  America. 

Mrs.  Ezra  Cornell,  wife  of  the  founder 
■of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

5.  Jules  Eub  Delaunav,  the  Preach  pain- 
ter. Paris.  63. 

Judge  Douglas  Boardmak,  lawyer.  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Law  of  ComeU  Univer- 
sity, and  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Ithaca,  Sheldrake  on  Cayuga  Lake, 
New  York  State. 

6.  A.  B.  LiQHTNER.  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature,  Staunton,  Va.,  68. 

Ex-Chief  Justice  B.  F.  Hall,  of  Colorado. 

8.  Major  Jonas  M.  Bundv.  editor  of  the 
Mail  and  txpress,  Paris,  56.  The  deceased 
was  born  in  New  Hampshire.  He  graduated 
from  Beloit  College,  and  attended  Harvard. 
After  the  war.  he  engaged  in  journalism, 
first  in  America,  and  afterwards  in  France. 

9.  FHANgoTs  Jules  P.  Gr6vv,  ex-President 
of  the  French  Republic.  Mont-sous- Vaudrey. 
France,  78.  M.  Gr6vy  was  born  at  Mont- 
aous-Vaudrey,  in  the  Department  of  Jura. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Poligny, 
-where  Napoleon  had  studied,  and  near  wnich 
Pasteur  was  bom.  Having  studied  law  in 
the  Law  School  of  Paris,  he  entered  upon 
its  practice.  Not  until  1848,  after  the  revo- 
lution which  caused  the  overthrow  of  Louis 
Philippe,  did  he  enter  actively  into  politics. 
He  was  at  that  time  appointed  by  tlie  Pro- 
-visional  Government  to  look  after  bis  own 
Department  of  the  Jura,  in  which  position 
he  conducted  himself  so  well  that  he  was 
soon  elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  His 
activity  here  soon  won  him  respect  and  in- 
fluence His  motion  for  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  to  abolish  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident, was  more  than  once  brought  up  a-s  a 
reproach  to  him  after  he  had  accepted  the 
appointment  to  that  office  himself.  If,  how- 
■ever,  his  motion  had  carried.  France  might 
have  avoided  the  Third  Empire  and  the 


pohtics.  and  returned  for  fifteen  years  to  the 
firactice  of  law.  during  which  time  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  logic  and  elo- 
quence. In  the  National  Assembly  of  1870, 
M.  Gr^y  was  returned  by  his  own  Depart- 
ment and  that  of  the  Bouches-du- Rhone. 
He  was  choi;en  Speaker,  or  President,  of  the 
Assembly  at  its  first  sitting,  February,  1871, 
and  was  re-elected  to  that  high  office  in  Au- 
gust, 1871.  in  March  and  June,  1872.  and 
again  in  1875.  In  1879  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic,  and  was  afterwards 
apfioiijted  toasecond  term,  which,  however, 
he  did  not  complete,  being  forced,  by  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  his  son-m-law.  to  re- 
sign. The  late  ex-President  was  neververy 
popular,  though  always  respected.  Hlsora- 
toiy  was  not  of  a  character  likely  to  sway 
an  ordinary  audience;  it  was.  however,  full 
of  logic,  replete  in  literary  finish,  and  well 
calculated  to  move  an  educated  and  rea.'win- 
ing  assembly.     In  his  home.  M.  Gr^'y  lived 


Colonel  John  G.  Lee,  formerly  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army,  latterly  military  instructor 
in  the  Corean  Army.  New  York,  34. 

10.  George  John  Carnegie,  ninth  Earl  of 
Northesk,  once  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Iho 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  London,  Eng.,  48. 

Captain  Freuerick  S.  Dodge,  a  retired 
Army  officer,  committed  suicide,  Detroit, 
Mich..  51. 

Dr.  David  Humphrey  Storer,  oldest  phy- 
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sician  in  Boston,  Boston,  Mass.,  87.    He  was  15.  Sir  John  Steel,  R.  S.  V.,  sculptor  to- 

a  son  of  the  late  Woodbury  Storer,  Chief  Queen  Victoria,  London,  England,  87.     He 

Justice  of   the  Court   of    Common  Pleas,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scotiand,  in  1804. 

Portland,   Me.      He  was   graduated  from  His  statue  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  won  him  a 

Bowdoin  College  in  1822;  was  one  of  the  reputation.    Among  his  other  works,  is  the 

founders  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School;  statue  of  Robert  Bums  in  Central  Park  in 

and,  for  twenty-two  years,  was  Dean  and  New  York. 

Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  and  Obstetrics  General  Franklin  Foster  Flint,  a  vet- 
in  that  institution.  eran  of    over  forty   years*  service    in  the 

Dr.  Peter  Pined,  a  noted  surgeon  in  civil  Regular  Kxvay  of  the  United  States,  High- 

and  militanr  life.     He  was  the  consulting  land  Park,  Chicago,  111.,  71. 

physicianor  Jefferson  Davis,  while  the  latter  16.  Cardinal  Rotelli,  Papal  Nuncio  at 

was  confined  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Boston,  Paris,  Paris,  France. 

Mass.,  66.  Lieutenant  John  W.  Gardner,  of  the  U. 

Major  Jesse  F.  Angell,  a  veteran  of  the  S.  Navy,  Athens,  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  53. 

Mexican  War,  Northampton,  Mass.  17.  Colonel  Samuel  B.  Pickens, Command- 

11.  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  the  oldest  law-  ant  of  the  12th  Regiment  of  Alabama  In- 
yer  in  Maryland,  and  widely  known  as  jurist,  fantiy.  Confederate  Army,  Charleston,  S.  C, 
author,  and  philanthropist,  Baltimore,  Md.,  52. 

89.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia.  In  1818,  18.  Professor  William  Ferrel,  the  emi- 
he  entered  West  Point  Military  Academy,  nent  meteorologist,  Maj'wood,  Wyandotte 
He  did  not  complete  his  course,  however.  County.  Kansas-,  74.  He  was  bom  in  Bed- 
but  returned  to  his  home  in  Washington,  ford  (then  Fulton)  County,  Penn.,  and  was 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  There  he  was  graduatedatBethany  College  in  1844.  When 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1825.  He  was  very  forty  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  in  the 
successful  as  a  jurist,  but  his  life  work  was  office  of  the  American  Ephemeris  and  Nau- 
not  in  America.  It  was  through  Mr.  La-  tical  Almanac,  His  writings,  though  dry 
trobe*s  personal  efforts  that  Liberia,  **The  and  technical,  are  valuable  from  a  scientific- 
Black  Republic,"  was  established  in  Africa,  standpoint. 

He   himself    formulated    its    Constitution,  General  Isaac  F.  Quimby,  a  noted  mathe- 

which  remains  almost  unchanged  to-day.  matical  scholar,  and  a  veteran  officer  of  the- 

12.  Gilbert  E.  Thornton,  Pay  Director  of  Civil  War,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  70.     He  was- 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  in  charge  of  the  Navy  Pay  graduated  at  the  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
Office  in  New  York  since  1890,  New  York  emy,  in  the  same  class  as  General  Grant. 
City,  52.  For  three  years  subsequent  to  this,  he  was 

Rev.  Charles  S.  Weaver,  a  Baptist  min-  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  AVest  Point 

ister  of  Voluntown,  Conn.,  89.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  organized 

Colonel  E.  W.  Wynkoop,  ex-Warden   of  the  Thirteenth  New  York  Regiment,  which 

the    New  Mexico  Penitentiary,  Santa   F6,  he  commanded  at  Bull  Run. 

N.  M.  Colonel  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  a  veteran 

Dr.  R.  T.  S.  Lowell,  brother  of  the  dis-  officer  of  the  Civil  War,  New  York  City.  75. 

tinguished  poet,  James  Russell  Lowell.  He  served  two  terms  in  the  State  Legisla- 

13.  Mrs.  Teresa  Fair,  wife  of  the  wealthy  ture;  and,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  organ- 
cx-Senator  of  Nevada,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ized  a  regiment  of  volunteers.     After  the 

Judge  R.  M.  Murray,  one  of  the  oldest  war  had  ended,  he  remained  long  a  familiar 

settlers  of  Dupage  County,  Napierville,  111.  figure  in  political  circles.     He  was  a  Repub- 

14.  Joseph  F.   Knapp,    President   of   the  lican. 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  died  Lorenz  Brentano,  ex-Congressman,  Chi- 

on  board  the  steam-ship  **  La  Champagne,*'  cago.  111.,  78.     Mr.  Brentano  was  bom  in 

59.  Manheim,  Baden,  Germany.     In  the  crisis 

Dr.  George  B.  Loring.  ex-Commissioner  of  1848.  he  was  made  President  of  the  Pro- 
of Agriculture,  Salem,  Mass.,  74.  He  was  visional  Government  at  Baden.  On  the  re- 
educated at  Franklin  Academy  and  Harvard  turn  of  the  Monarchists,  he  fled  to  Switzer- 
College.  After  holding  office  as  Commis-  land,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  in  his 
sioner,  he  was  made  Minister  to  Portugal  by  absence.  He  subsequently  came  to  America; 
President  Harrison.  and,  from  i860  to  1S67,  was  editor  of  the- 

Charles  Adolphe  Pineton.  Marquis  de  S/aa/s-Zei/un^,  of  ChicsL^o.     From  1877  to- 

Chambrun,  and  Marquis  d'  Amfreville,  New  1879,  he  sat  in  Congress,  subsequent  to  which 

York,   N.   Y.,   60.     He  was  very  intimate  he  was  principally  engaged  in  literary  i^-ork. 

with   President   Lincoln.     His  wife  was  a  Captain  C.  Ru'tledge  Holmes,  a  former 

granddaughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  Confederate  officer,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

He  had  been  sent  in  1S65,  as  Special  finvoy  19.  William  L.  Scott,  ex-Congressman  of 

from    France,    to    study  the    condition  of  Pennsylvania,  Newport,  R.  I.,  63.     He  was 

affairs  in  the  United   States.     In  1871,  he  bom  in  Washington,  D.  C.     As  a  boy,  Mr. 

was  appointed  the  regular  legal  adviser  of  Scott  was  active  and  shrewd,  and  at  twelve 

the  French   Legation  at  Washington.     He  years  of  age,  obtained  a  position  as  page  in 

was   the  author  of    several   books,  among  the  House  of  Representatives.     Thence  he 

which  are  :    •*  Le  Regime  Parlementaire,"  went  into  the  office  of  Charles  M.  Reid,  as 

••  Le  Pouvoir  Executit,"  and  **  The  Rights  a  clerk.     Two  years  later,  he  started  in  bus- 

and  Liberties  of   the  American  People  in  iness  for  himself,  eventually  becoming  large- 

the  United  States."  ly  interested  in  railways.     During  the  war» 
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he  organized  the  Scott  Battery,  at  an  expense  William  Henry  H ackett,  United  States 

of  $30,000.     He  always  took  a  lively  interest  Commissioner,  and  for  twenty  years  clerk 

in  trotting  horses,  owning,  himself,  some  of  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 

fine  specimens,  among  them  Rayon  d'Or.  Boston,  Mass.,  63. 

20.  Agop  PASHA,formerly  Grecian  Minister  25.  Henry  Kiddle,  one  of  the  most  active 
of  Finance,  Constantinople.  believers    in    Spiritualism    in    the    United 

21.  Washington  Curran  Whitthorne,  States,  New  York  City,  70.  He  was  bom 
ex-Congressman  of  the  7th  Tennessee  Dis-  in  England,  but  came  to  New  York  when 
trict,  Columbia,  Tenn. ,  66.  Mr.  Whitthorne  guite  young.  For  some  time  he  was  super- 
was  a  graduate  of  Tennessee  University,  intendent  of  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
For  some  time  he  practiced  law,  and  later  but  was  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  the 
became  a  Member  of  the  Legislature.  Dur-  Spiritualist  doctrines  contained  in  a  book 
ing  the  war,  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Confed-  published  by  him  in  1879. 

erate  Army.     He  was  in  1870,  however,  en-  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  Presby- 

franchised  and  elected  to  Congress.  terian  minister.  New  York  City,  79. 

22.  Joseph  T.  Crowell,  ex-State  Senator,  26.  John  D.  Howard,  a  millionaire  pioneer 
Rahway,  N.  J.,  74.  He  was  well  known  in  Senator  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  Duluth, 
newspaper  circles,  having  been  connected  Minn. 

with  ihe  Plebeian,  and  the  New  York  Morn-  Colonel  William  C.  Wilson,  of  the  United 

ing  News.    In  1865,  he  was  Speaker  of  the  States  Army.  Lafayette,  Ind.,  64.     Previous 

Assembly.    During  the  last  election,  he  left  to  the  Civil  War,  he  had  practiced  law  at 

the  Democratic  party,  to  support  Harrison  Crawfordsville.     In  April,  1861,  he  entered 

and  Morton.  the  Army  as  a  private,  and  was  promoted 

Dr.  Carl  Herman  Horsch,  surgeon  of  the  for  distinguished  conduct. 

15th  New  Hampshire  Volunteers  during  the  27.  Rev.  Dr.  James   ex-chairman  of  the 

Rebellion  ;  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army,  Wesleyan  Conference,  Plymouth,  Eng. 

and  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  General  J.  Augustus  Fay,   a  prominent 

Health,  69.  Democrat  and  Grand  Army  man,  Elizabeth, 

Sir  Simeon   Henry    Stuart,  Bart,    the  N.  J.,  41. 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Simeon  Henry  Stuart,  fifth  Captain  John  Cotton,  an  old  Lake  Cap- 
Baronet,  and  senior  representative  of  the  tain.  Port  Huron,  Mich, 
extinct  peerages  of  Carhampton  and  Wal-  Rev.  Caspar  Wistar  Hodge,  D.  D.,  LL. 
tham,  London,  Eng.,  68.  D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Literature 

23.  Albert  P.  Morehouse,  ex-Governor  of  and  Biblical  Greek  in  Princeton  Seminary, 
the  State  of  Missouri,  committed  suicide  at  Princeton,  N.  J. 

his  home  in  MarysviUe,  Mo.,  56.     He  was  28.  William  H.  Kemble,  ex-Treasurer  of 

bom  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  in  1835,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  63. 

and  went  to  Missouri  in  1856.     He  was  a  In  1861  he  was  appointed  stamp  agent  of 

lawyer,  and  had  always  taken  a  prominent  the  Government  by  President  Lincoln  ;  and 

part  in  Missouri  politics.     He  was  elected  was  afterwards  twice  elected  State  Treasurer 

Democratic    Lieutenant-Governor  in   1884,  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

with  John  S.  Marmaduke  as  Governor;  and,  Samuel  F.  Tones,  prominent  criminal  law- 

upon  the  death  of  the.  latter  in  1887,  sue-  yer,  Hartford,  Conn.,  64. 

ceeded  him.  Ivan  Alexejewitsch  Gontscharow,  the 

Hermann  J.  Schwarzman,  noted  architect  Russian  author,  St.  Petersburg,  68. 

and  engineer.  New  York  City,  45.     He  was  Frederick  Henry  Paul  Methuen,  second 

bom  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  the  son  of  a  cele-  Baron  Methuen,  London,  England,  73. 

brated  fresco  painter  of  that  place.     He  was  Captain  Gustavus  A.  Hull,  U.  S.  Army, 

graduated  from  the  Royal  Military  School;  (retired),  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  64.     He  was 

and,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  commis-  a  zealous  Republican.     During  the  war,  he 

sioned  Lieutenant  of  Artillery.     In  1868,  he  served  as  a  military  storekeeper,  and  was 

resolved  to  come  to  America,  and  obtained  raised  to  the  rank  of  Captain.     He  was 

a   p|osition    in    Philadelphia    as    assistant  closely  identified  with  Y.  M^  C.  A.  work, 

engineer  in  Fairmount  Park.     He  was  de-  Captain  William  E.  Sims,  United  States 

sigper  of  many  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  Consul  at  Colon,  Isthmus  of  Panama,  49. 

buildings.  30.  Gaylord   B.  Hubbell,   ex-Assembly- 

24.  The  Grand  Duchess  Paul,  wife  of  the  man,  ex- Warden  of  Sing  Sin^  Prison,  and 
Grand  Duke  Paul  Alexandrovitch,  youngest  Commissioner  on  selection  of  site  and  prep- 
brother  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  She  was  the  aration  of  plans  for  Elmira  Reformatory, 
daughter  of  the   King   and  Queen  of  the  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  79. 

Hellenes,  and  niece  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  General    Georges    Ernest    Jean    Marie 

The  late  Duchess  had  been  but  two  years  Boulanger,   French    soldier    and    political 

married,   and  was  only  21  years  of    age.  agitator,   committed    suicide  at  Paris,   54. 

While  she  was  out  driving  near  Moscow,  her  General   Boulanger  was  bom   at    Rennes. 

horses  ran  away,  and  the  injuries  received  His  father  was  a  lawyer  of  little  note,  his 

brought  on  a  premature  confinement.  mother  a  woman  of  Welsh  extraction.     He 

Professor  Asher  P.  Evans,  Principal   of  spent  a  great  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Nantes; 

the  Lockport  Union  School,  a  graduate  of  but  was  sent  to  school  at  Brighton,  where 

Madison   University,  noted  for  his  mathe-  he  remained   until  he  had   completed  his 

matical  and  classical  attainments,  Lockport,  eighteenth  vear.  Having  determined  to  enter 

N.  Y.,  57.  the  Army,  fie  was  sent  to  the  military  school 
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at  St.  Cyr;  and,  shortly  after  obtaining  his 
commission,  was  sent  to  Algeria,  where  he 
took  part  in  Marshal  Randon's  campaign 
against  the  Rabyles.  In  several  actions 
here,  he  proved  nimself  a  soldier  of  merit; 
and,  on  his  return,  received  a  Captaincy,  and 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  For 
some  time  after  this,  ne  acted  as  instructor 
at  St.  Cyr.  A  Colonelcy,  and  promotion  in 
the  Legion  of  Honor  were  the  recompense 
for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Paris.  At 
the  fall  of  the  Commune,  he  received  a 
wound,  which,  it  was  feared,  would  perma- 
nently impair  the  use  of  his  right  hand;  but 
that  result  did  not  follow.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  Boulanger 
was  in  1880,  appointed  a  General;  and  in 
188 1,  was  at  the  head  of  the  French  Com- 
mission to  the  United  States  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Yorktown  Centennial  celebration.  On 
his  return  from  America,  he  was  delegated 
to  a  command  at  Tunis. 

In  January,  1886,  Boulanger  appeared  in 
the  political  arena,  as  Minister  01  War,  in 
the  Freycinet  Administration.  Among  the 
acts  of  this  Administration,  was  one  propos- 
ing to  remove  from  the  hst  of  the  French 
Army,  the  names  of  all  Orleanist  and  Bona- 
partist  Princes,  including,  of  course,  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  to  whom  Boulanger  owed  in  a 
great  measure  his  advancement.  In  his 
negotiations  with  Germany  and  with  Russia, 


he  acted  in  man^r  instances  in  opposition  to 
the  desires  of  his  colleagues.  In  order  to 
keep  Boulanger  from  the  capital,  he  was 
appointed  by  M.  Rouvier,  to  the  command  of 
the  military  district  of  Clermont  Ferrand. 
As,  however,  he  continually  came  to  Pans 
in  open  defiance  of  orders,  he  was,  at  length, 
transferred  to  the  retired  list.  At  this  Bou- 
langer threw  off  all  constraint,  and  openly 
avowed  his  opposition  to  the  Government 
In  1889,  President  Carnot  and  his  Ministers, 
becoming  aware  of  the  situation,  began  pro- 
ceedings against  him  for  high  treason;  and 
in  August  of  that  year,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
the  heinous  charges  of  high  treason,  conspir- 
acy, embezzlement,  and  fraud.  He  was  now 
abandoned  by  the  most  of  hig  adherents 
as  well  as  by  the  Duchess  d'Uzes,  who  had 
contributed  immense  sums  to  his  election 
expenses.  After  his  fall,  Madame  de  Bon- 
nemain  supported  him  until  her  death, 
to  which  last  event,  coupled  with  the  deser- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  friends,  is  attributed 
his  suicide. 

A.  JuDsoN  DuNLAP,  the  renowned  checker 
editor,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  edited 
the  draughts  column  in  7urf^  Fields  and 
Farm,  New  York  City. 

Colonel  Nathan  BENEDicr  Dibble,  one  of 
the  oldest  descendants  of  a  family  promi- 
nent in  the  Revolutionary  history  01  Con- 
necticut, Danbury,  Conn. 
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THOMAS  A.  EDISON. 

THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON  has 
won  an  immortal  fame  as  the 
highest  type  of  the  scientific  ten- 
dencies of  this  practical  age.  Knowl- 
■edge  has  at  all  times  been  the  possi- 
bility of  power;  but  through  him, 
more  than  anyone  else,  it  has  become 
its  actual  fruition. 

He  is  a  native  of  the  great  State  of 
Ohio,  having  been  born  in  Milan,  at 
the  head  of  the  canal  of  that  name,  in 
Erie  County,  four  miles  from  Lake 
Erie,  February  11,  1847.  The  decline 
of  this  little  town,  owing  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad,  and 
the  consequent  cutting  off  of  the  canal 
traffic,  caused  his  parents  to  remove 
in  1854.  They  settled  in  Port  Huron, 
Michigan.  His  father,  Samuel  Edison, 
traces  his  lineage  back  to  Dutch  Rev- 
olutionary ancestors  on  Manhattan 
Island,  one  of  whom,  young  Edison's 
great-grandfather,  was  a  leading  bank- 
er.    His  mother,  Mary  Elliott,  was  a 


cultured  Massachusetts  woman  of 
Scotch  lineage.  The  family  is  noted 
for  longevity.  J'^rom  his  mother, 
Thomas  received  practically  all  his 
schooling,  for  he  was  not  at  a  regular 
school  more  than  two  months  alto- 
gether; and  no  doubt  her  teaching, 
her  watchful  care,  and  now  her  mem- 
ory, have  exercised  a  hallowed  influ- 
ence over  the  young  man's  remark- 
able life. 

At  about  twelve  years  of  age,  Edi- 
son began  his  career  as  a  newsboy  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  between 
Port  Huron  and  Detroit,  at  the  same 
time  conducting  three  independent 
enterprises  in  Port  Huron,  a  book 
store,  a  vegetable  store,  and  a  news 
stand,  in  which  he  employed  eleven 
boys.  While  spending  part  of  his 
time  in  Detroit,  he  undertook  to  read 
through  the  Detroit  Free  Library,  but 
gave  up  the  idea  after  wading  through 
many  tedious  volumes.  It  was  while 
poring  over  Newton's  **  Principia," 
that  he  formed  his  opinion  of  mathe- 
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matics,  which  is  still  materially  un-  ator  began  as  the  reward  of  his  brav- 
altered,  namely,  that  "  figures  are  ery.  He  had  rescued  the  little  child 
mathematical  tools,  which  are  em-  of  the  station-master  at  Mount  Clem- 
ployed  to  carve  out  the  logical  result  ens,  from  being  run  over  by  an  ap- 
of  reasoning,  but  not  necessary  to  as-  proaching  train;  and  out  of  gratitude,, 
sist  one  to  an  intelligent  understand-  the  child's  father  offered  to  teach  him 
ing  of  this  result."  telegraphy.     He  rapidly  learned  the 

Early  in  1862,  Edison  undertook  a  art,  and  turned  it  to  profitable  account, 
journalistic  career,  appropriating  for  From  Mount  Clemens,  he  went  to  take 
a  printing  office  a  seldom  used  por-  a  position  in  the  Western  Union  office 
tion  of  the  baggage  car  on  his  train,  in  Port  Huron,  at  twenty  dollars  a 
His  publication  was  called  the  Grand  month.  Here,  after  a  time,  his  father 
Trunk  Herald^  and  dealt  with  local  refused  to  allow  him  to  enter  an  ap- 
news  and  personal  gossip  along  the  prenticeship  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
line,  Edison  himself  being  proprietor,  So  young  Edison  gave  up  his  position, 
editor,  reporter,  type-setter,  "  devil,"  and  went  to  act  as  night  operator  on 
and  vendor.  He  had  a  subscription  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at  Strat- 
list  of  over  400,  and  issued  about  forty  ford,  Ont.  While  in  this  position,  a 
numbers.  This  was  the  first,  and  is  slight  inattention  to  the  details  of 
the  only  instance  of  a  newspaper  pub-  duty,  caused  a  collision,  which  fortu- 
lished  on  a  railway  train;  and,  on  one  nately  did  not  prove  serious.  How- 
occasion,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  ever,  the  young  operator  was  sum- 
George  Stephenson,  the  great  engi-  moned  to  appear  before  the  General 
neer,  who  complimented  Edison  tor  Manager  in  Toronto;  but,  during  an 
his  enterprise.  Contemporaneously  interval  of  interruption  in  the  rather 
with  the  issue  of  the  Herald^  Edison,  severe  address  which  the  manager  had 
together  with  a  "devil"  in  the  office  commenced  to  deliver  to  him,heslip- 
of  the  Port  Huron  Commercial^  pub-  ped  quietly  away,  as  he  "  couldn't  see 
lished  a  sheet  called  Paul  Pry,  This  that  he  was  really  needed  around 
paper  was  discontinued  after  its  editor,  there,"  and  made  good  his  escape  to 
young  Edison,  had  been  thrown  into  Port  Huron  on  a  freight  train, 
the  river  by  a  man  who  had  been  Edison  was  next  engaged  for  a  short 
treated  to  a  rather  severe  notice  in  its  time  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana ;  from 
columns.  which  place  he  went  to  Indianapolis. 

Even  at  this  early  age,  Edison  was  in  the  same  State.     It  was  while  at 

engaged  in  practical  scientific  work,  the  latter  place,  that  the  genius  of  in- 

and  used  his  "  sanctum "  in  the  bag-  vention  seemed  to  burst  upon  him,. 

gage  car  as  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  his  "  automatic  repeater,"  which 
>ne  day,  however,  he  upset  a  bottle  enabled  him  to  receive  dispatches  at 
of  phosphorus,  set  the  car  on  fire,  and  any  rate  of  speed,  and  to  reproduce 
was  summarily  ejected.  them  as  required,  was  an  earnest  of 
His  foresight  and  enterprise  are  the  after  fruits  of  his  genius  in  the 
shown  in  the  following  incident  which  field  of  electrical  invention, 
occurred  during  his  career  as  a  news-  From  Indianapolis,  Edison  went  to> 
boy.  He  arranged  to  have  telegraphed  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  a  day  operator  at. 
ahead  to  the  different  stations,  an  out-  $60  per  month,  working  also  at  night 
line  of  the  day's  news,  which  was  to  when  permitted  to  do  so.  As  a  reward 
be  displayed  upon  the  generally  un-  of  his  proficiency  and  attention  to  bus- 
used  portions  of  the  railroad  bulletin  iness,  he  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of 
boards.  In  this  way,  the  demand  for  the  wire  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  over  which 
his  papers  was  largely  increased;  and,  all  reports  from  the  South  passed;  and 
on  one  notable  occasion,  after  the  bat-  his  salary  was  doubled, 
tie  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  in  April,  In  1864  he  removed  to  Memphis,. 
1862,  he  managed  to  secure  a  large  Tenn.  He  was  still  the  zealous  stu- 
edition  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  dent,  and  indefatigable  experimenter. 
reaped  from  its  sale,  as  he  himself  He  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his  mana- 
tells,  "a  young  fortune."  ger  as  the  result  of  successful  experi- 
Edison's  career  as  a  telegraph  oper-  ments,  whereby,  for  the  first  time  in 
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the  history  of  telegraphy,  New  York 
and  New  Orleans  were  placed  in  di- 
rect communication  with  each  other. 
It  appears  that  the  manager  of  the 
Memphis  office  had  been  working  with 
the  same  object  in  view,and  he  "trump- 
ed up'*  a  charge  against  his  successful 
rival,  and  dismissed  him.  Edison  man- 
aged to  obtain  free  transportation  to 
Decatur,  Alabama,  whence  he  walked 
one  hundred  miles  to  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee. Here  he  obtained  transpor- 
tation to  Louisville,  his  former  place 
of  occupation.  Destitute,  thinly  clad, 
with  an  old  straw  hat  on  his  head, 
with  the  soles  worn  off  his  shoes,  and 
with  empty  pockets,  Edison  entered 
the  city  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
when  the  streets  were  covered  with 
ice.  He  was  fortunately  able  to  se- 
cure employment  at  the  telegraph 
office,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
From  this  place  he  was  discharged 
for  having  upset  a  bottle  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  dripped  through  the  cracks 
in  the  floor,  and  injured  the  carpet  in 
the  manager's  room  below.  With  two 
companions,  Edison  then  went  to  New 
Orleans,  intending  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  Brazil,  of  which  he  had  heard  such 
glowing  accounts.  His  vessel  had 
fortunately  sailed;  and,  while  he  was 
waiting  for  another  ship,  an  old  Span- 
iard, who  had  covered  the  globe  in 
his  travels,  succeeded  in  persuading 
our  young  adventurer,  that  in  climate, 
people,  form  of  government,  and  pos- 
sibilities for  young  men  of  energy, 
his  own  native  land  of  America  was 
ahead  of  all  other  countries  on  the 
•earth.  His  companions,  however, 
persisted  in  going  to  South  America. 
Neither  of  them  has  since  been  heard 
from.  Edison  retraced  his  way  to 
Cincinnati,  where  he  worked  for  a 
year  and  a-half ;  when  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  Port  Huron  after  many 
years*  absence.  While  here,  he  solved 
the  problem  of  using  the  one  cable 
under  the  St.  Clair  River,  for  the 
transmission  of  two  circuits. 

Through  a  friend's  influence,  he 
now  obtained  a  position  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Here  his  rather  "green** appear- 
ance was  for  a  time  the  cause  of  mer- 
riment among  his  more  "fashionable** 
fellow  operators,  who  undertook  to 
make  him  the  subject  of  a  joke.     He 


was  set  to  receive  reports  from  a  New 
York  operator  by  the  name  of  Hutch- 
inson, who  was  the  most  rapid  sender 
in  the  service  at  that  time.  Edison's 
previous  experience,  his  knowledge 
of  abbreviations,  and  the  peculiar 
back-hand  style  of  penmanship  which 
he  had  adopted,  enabled  him  to  re- 
ceive at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  words  a 
minute,  one-third  faster  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  accommodate  the  fastest 
transmitter  at  that  time.  After  Mr. 
Hutchinson  had  vainly  tried  to  get 
ahead  of  Mr.  Edison,  the  latter,  think- 
ing the  joke  had  been  carried  far 
enough,  quietly  opened  his  key  and 
inquired  of  him,  "  Won't  you  please 
send  with  the  other  foot  ? "  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  further  pranks  of  that 
kind  were  attempted. 

While  in  Boston,  Edison  took  out 
his  first  patent — for  a  chemical  vote- 
recording  apparatus  for  use  in  Legis- 
lative bodies.  It  instantly  recorded 
the  vote  of  each  member,  and  dis- 
played in  full  view  of  the  House,  the 
divided  result  of  the  total  vote.  He 
failed,  however,  to  introduce  it  in 
Congress.  While  in  Boston,  he  ex- 
perimented in  duplex  telegraphy, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  complete 
till  later.  Being  called  on  to  lecture 
before  an  academy  of  young  ladies, 
he  was  so  abashed  that  he  could  do 
nomore  than  conduct  the  experiments, 
while  a  friend  explained  them. 

From  Boston,  Edison  went  to  New 
York.  Here  an  accident  occurred  in 
the  transmitting  mechanism  of  the 
Law  Gold  Indicator  System,  upon 
which  several  hundred  instruments 
depended.  Edison  adjusted  the  dam- 
age, and  was  rewarded  by  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  at  a  salar>'  of 
$200  per  month.  He  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  Gold  and 
Stock  and  Western  Union  Companies. 
Fortune  had  already  turned  in  his 
favor.  He  invented  a  stock  printer, 
still  in  use ;  then  a  gold  printer,  fol- 
lowed by  his  automatic  telegraph  sys- 
tem. Then,  the  climax  of  his  tele- 
graphic inventions  was  reached  in  the 
wonderful  quadruplex,  whereby  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  poles  and  wires,  and 
millions  of  dollars,  have  been  saved. 

Edison  now  started  a  large  labora- 
tory at  Newark,  N.  J.,  under  the  aus- 
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pices  of  the  Western  Union  Company,  is  a  beautiful  mansion  in  Llewellyn 
employing  fully  300  men,  and  some-  Park,  high  up  on  the  Orange  Moun- 
times  working  on  as  many  as  forty-  tains.  Near  by,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  is 
five  inventions  and  improvements  at  the  laboratory  which  is  now  the  scene 
once.  In  1876,  however,  he  gave  up  of  Mr.  Edison's  labors,  and  which  is 
manufacturing ;  and  established  his  said  to  be  the  finest  building  ever  de- 
famous  laboratory  at  Menlo  Park,  N.  voted  by  one  man  to  scientific  research 
J.,  twenty-four  miles  from  New  York  and  invention.  Here  he  has  pro- 
City.  Here  he  brought  out  his  great  duced  his  magnetic  ore  separator,  and 
inventions  in  telephony.  Here,  in  his  pyromagnetic  motor  and  genera- 
1878,  some  telegraphic  experiments  tor;  and  here,  too,  after  years  spent 
led  the  way  to  the  phonograph,  which  upon  the  electric  light,  he  returned 
is  probably  more  widely  known  than  enthusiastically  to  the  phonograph, 
any  of  his  other  wonders.  And  here,  and  brought  that  wonderful  invention 
too,  shortly  afterwards,  was  the  scene  to  the  perfection  and  degree  of  utility 
of  his  triumphant  discoveries  in  the  it  now  enjoys. 

field  of  electric  lighting;  and  what-  In  1889,  Mr.  Edison's  exhibit  of 
ever  advance  has  been  made  in  that  electrical  inventions  ranked  with  the 
art  during  the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  famous  EiflEel  Tower  as  the  greatest 
years,  has  been  mainly  due  to  his  attraction  of  the  Paris  Universal  Expo- 
exhaustless  genius  supplemented  by  sition,  commemorative  of  the  French 
his  indefatigable  labor.  Thousands  Revolution.  This  display  cost  prob- 
of  times  he  has  failed  in  experiments;  ably  $100,000,  and  was  complete  in 
but,  in  spite  of  many  a  sleepless  night,  every  detail.  Mr.  Edison  himself  vis- 
has  pressed  on  untiringly  to  final  sue-  ited  Paris,  where  he  was  greeted  with 
-cess.  He  has  frequently  overcome  universal  and  enthusiastic  homage, 
scientific  scepticism  and  opposition.  The  French  Government  made  him  a 
English  scientists,  for  example,  ex-  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
•cepting  Professor  Tyndall,  had  declar-  the  highest  rank  attainable  by  a  for- 
ed  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  eigner  in  the  Republic.  In  England 
that  in  their  belief  the  subdivision  of  and  Germany,  also,  he  was  treated 
the  electric  light  was  impossible ;  but  with  the  highest  honor. 
Edison  confounded  all  their  doubts  In  1889,  all  the  large  electric  light- 
by  his  triumphant  success.  This  dis-  ing  interests  that  bear  Mr.  Edison's 
covery  and  the  perfection  of  the  incan-  name,  were  consolidated  in  the  Edison 
descent  lamp,  were  quickly  put  upon  General  Electric  Company,  with  a 
a  commercial  basis,  and  have  revolu-  capital  stock  of  $12,000,000.  The  Edi- 
tionized  the  methods  of  public  light-  son  patents  and  manufacturing  de- 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Part  of  partments  are  now  controlled  by  this 
the  old  laboratory  at  Menlo  Park  was  company. 

burned  down  a  few  years  ago,  by  There  are  numerous  other  inven- 

tramps  who  had  housed  themselves  tions,  all  wonderful  in  their  way;  but 

there  during  the  winter.  space  forbids  their  description.  Among 

Mr.  Edison  now  applied  himself  to  them  we  mention  the  Tasimeter,  by 
the  problem  of  electric  locomotion;  which  the  minutest  variations  in  tem- 
and  the  road  which  he  established  perature  maybe  measured;  the  Micro- 
through  his  property  at  Menlo  Park,  phone,  or  sound-magnifier,  by  which 
was  the  pioneer  in  this  class  of  in-  the  step  of  a  fly  may  be  distinctly 
ventions.  heard;  the  Edison  Meter,  for  measur- 

In  the  midst  of  Mr.   Edison's  tri-  ing  the  quantity  of  current  supplied 

umphs,  came  a  serious  blow  in  the  to  consumers ;  the  Electric  Pen ;  the 

death  of    his  first  wife.  Miss   Mary  Edison  Mimeograph;  the  Phonometer, 

Stillwell,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  whom  he  by  which  sound  can  be  made  to  drive 

had  married  in  1873.     She  had  been  a  wheel;  the  Edison-Sims  Torpedo, 

one  of  his  employees,  and  his  engage-  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  Edison  and 

ment  to  her  was  quite  romantic.     He  Mr.  W.  Scott  Sims,  which  consists  of 

was  married  a  second  time,  a  few  a  submarine  torpedo  boat  operated  by 

years  ago,  to  Miss  Miller.    Their  home  electricity;  and  the  Megaphone,  by 
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which  distant  parties  can  easily  con-  from  an  acre  or  two  in  size  to  much 
verse,  the  only  medium  being  the  air.  larger  areas,  some  of  them  being  sev^ 
We  had  occasion,  in  our  last  number  eral  miles  in  length.  Pine  Lake,  how- 
(p.  320)  to  describe  one  of  Mr.  Edison's  ever,  stands  ahead  of  all  others,  not 
latest  inventions,  the  Kinetograph,  only  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  but 
which  is  not  yet  perfected.  Perhaps  also  for  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The 
no  less  important  are  his  recent  appli-  banks  slope  gradually  to  the  water's, 
cations  of  electricity  to  mining  appli-  edge,  showing  diversified  scenery  of 
ances.  The  electric  percussion  drill  waving  grain,  grassy  fields,  and  wood- 
will  bore  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  a  lands — a  picture  of  unsurpassed  rural 
minute  in  the  hardest  granite,  and,  as  beauty.  Here  and  there,  command- 
experts  think,  is  destined  to  revolu-  ing  an  extensive  view,  are  bluffs,  cov-^ 
tionize  mining  work;  while  the  dia-  ered  largely  with  pine  trees,  from 
mond  prospecting  core  drill  will  bore  which  the  lake  takes  its  name.  These 
150  feet  into  the  earth,  bringing  out  trees,  whose  majestic  tops,  towering 
specimens  of  mineral  for  determina-  above  all  others,  have  withstood  the 
tion  of  their  value.  storms  of  centuries,  form  the  most 
In  person,  Mr.  Edison  is  striking,  conspicuous  objects  in  the  beautiful 
His  massive  forehead,  over  which  landscape.  Around  the  shores  of  the 
there  usually  hangs  a  shock  of  thick  lake,  wind  the  loveliest  of  roads  and 
brown  hair,  now  streaked  with  silver,  lanes,  shaded  by  the  "forest  primeval." 
is  an  outward  sign  of  the  massive  and  Pine  Lake  has  a  higher  elevation 
compact  brain  behind  it,  the  store-  than  any  other  body  of  water  in  the 
house  of  exhaustl ess  mental  energy;  surrounding  country.  It  has  no  inlet, 
while  his  sturdy,  well-knit  figure,  the  source  of  supply  being  deep 
which  has  outgrown  the  gaunt  lean-  springs.  The  surplus  water  runs  into- 
ness  of  youth,  reveals  his  superb  ca-  Orchard  Lake,  which,  at  one  point  is 
pabilities  of  downright  hard  work,  separated  from  Pine  Lake  by  a  stretch 
His  nose  is  well  cut,  his  face  always  of  only  a  few  rods.  The  water  of  Pine 
smooth  shaven.  His  mobile  features  Lake  is  about  eighty  feet  deep  in  some 
and  wonderful  gray  eyes  answer  read-  places,  and  the  lake  is  about  four 
ily  to  the  play  of  emotion;  and  show  miles  in  circumference.  It  abounds 
that  although  indissolubly  "  wedded  in  fish — the  lordly  bass,  the  gluttonous 
to  science,"  he  is  yet  true  to  the  ten-  pickerel,  the  gamy  perch,  and  several 
der  side  of  human  nature.     Deafness  minor  species. 

adds  intentness  to  his  manner,  though  Here,  within  the  memory  of  some 

this  is  not  always  noticed,  owing  to  who  are  still   living  in  the  vicinity, 

hisquickness  of  comprehension.     Im-  roamed  the  Indians  in  vast  numbers, 

agination  can  place  no  limits  upon  the  Where  the  hotel  now  stands  on  the 

possible  results  of  this  great  man's  banks  of  Orchard  Lake  was  a  favorite 

labor.    **  The  little  that  is  known,"  said  camping  spot  for  them,  and  many  are 

Faraday, "  is  a  great  and  wonderful  in-  the   interesting   stories  told   of    the 

dication  of  that  which  is  to  be  known."  dusky    chief    Mis-ka-o-va.     The    In- 

It  is  in  this  belief  that  Edison  untir-  dians,  however,  finally  retired  in  1833 

ingly  pursues  his  work;  and  in  all  his  to  Shiawassee  County. 

efEorts,  he  is  actuated  by  a  noble  prin-  Since  then,  civilization   has  made 

ciple  that  he  adopted  long  ago,  not  to  rapid  progress,  and  now  the  shores 

work  at  anything  unless  it  promised  are  dotted  with  numerous  summer 

definite  fruit  in  directly  promoting  cottages.     It  is  here  that  the  Inter- 

the  welfare  of  mankind.  laken  Club  House  is  situated;  and,  a 

ofi^TT?  T  ATj-c^    m«T/^u  r^  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  is  the  Michi- 

PINE  LAKE,  MICHIGAN.  ^^n  Military  Academy  on  the  banks 

Pine  Lake,  the  subject  of  the  second  of  Orchard  Lake, 

of  our  full  page  illustrations,  is  sit-  Our  illustration  is  from  the  photo- 

uated  in  Oakland  County,  Michigan,  graph  taken  by  Miss  Ella  R.  Brum- 

about  four   miles  southwest  of  the  mitt,  of   Pontiac,  who  was  awarded 

town  of  Pontiac.     There  are  several  first  prize  in  our  late  amateur  pho- 

hundred  lakes  in  the  county,  ranging  tographic  contest. 


j^IANO 


four  little  girls  bresseb  up  like  bogs 

^re  on  tl^e  roab,  to  abl^ertise. 

^I}ere  s  ^riscilla.  )Marjone.  llWargueritc  anb  "^oljanna 

^iii  tell  gou  of  ti^e  jEvcrett  piano* 

Priscilla  states  its  tone  is  fine. 
IMarjorie  sags  its  "just  subliinc;" 
'^liile  ^Marguerite  sWears  its  "  out  of  sigl]t." 
^inb  '5ol]anna  gells  "gou  bet  toe're  rigljt/* 

THF   Fl/FDFTT    PI  ANA  '-^^  ^   ^''^^  Grade    InstrumcrU    in 
Lf  LIaLI  I     riAllU  every  respect.     It  is  guarar\teed 
for  seven  ye^^rs  ar\d  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction*     Don't  fail  to 
examine  before  purchasing,    f^rices  moderate  and  tern^s  easy. 


Jonn  Gnurcii  60.. 


GEN'L  FACTORS, 


HARRY  R.  WIl.LIA.nS.  .) 

19  and  21    \\\LCOX   A\f:.    J 


QlNCINNATl,  OHIO. 


iveofck;   THA^rsi 


HAIFA  III  LIOI 

BOTTLES  OF  THE 

FAMOUS  GLORIA  WATER 

For    the    Complex-  Wrinkles,     Blotch- 
ion    have   been  sold  cs,  or  for  any  other 
during  the  last  nine  facial   blemishes,  its 
months.    Its  merit  is  Beautifying     Effect 
so    wonderful    that  is  marvelous. 
fc  one  bottle  invariably  Ladies  who   value  . 
W   sells  a  dozen.    Gloria  a    fine    complexion 
[(  Water    imparts    a  are  substituting  this 
k\  brilliant     transpar-  famous  GLORIA 
I   "^    to  the   skin.  WATER    for    pow- 
[(    ForFrecfeles, Black-  ders    and    poisonous 
t>  heads.    Pimples.  drugs. 


DO  »0T  COWnSE  THIS  FMODS  WATER  WITH  IK  KOIIEHODS  HlTtTIOKS. 

Price,  75c.  Per  Bottle, 


PREPARED  ONLY  BY 


Miss  Edna  L.  Smythe.  Box  60o.  South  Bend.  Ind. 


GUARANTEE  BIG  WAGES  i 


WATER,  for  the  complexion,  tl^i 
do  writiiijj  for  me  at  home, 
envelope  as  above. 


'      ,1      1    , 


l^iAH 


•7 
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THE  BEHRING  SEA  DISPUTE.  who  had  intelligently  followed  the  con- 

troversy;  yet  the  subjects  of  both  the 

DIPLOMATIC  disclosures  are  usu-  Sovereign  Powers  will  rejoice  in  the 
ally  made  only  through  official  definite  official  announcement  that  not 
channels,  and  when  final  results  only  is  arbitration  practically  assured, 
are  reached.  For  this  reason  it  is  im-  but  the  terms  of  arbitration  are  fixed, 
possible,  at  the  close  of  1891,  to  make  and  the  spectre  of  a  possible  armed 
many  definite  announcements  as  to  the  conflict  is  thus,  in  all  probability,  laid, 
results  of  diplomatic  procedure  during  The  announcement  was  first  made  on 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  regarding  November  10th,  by  Solicitor-General 
the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea.  The  Taf  t,  in  the  course  of  his  address  to 
details  are  yet  (December  31)  involved  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
in  the  usual  official  secrecy.  the  "  Sayward  "  case.  His  words  were 
Some  noteworthy  facts,  however,  immediately  substantiated  by  Attor- 
have  come  out.  The  British  and  United  ney-General  Miller,  who  was  present; 
StatesGovernments, through  their  rep-  and  they  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
resentatives,  have  practically  reached  President  Harrison  in  his  annual  mes- 
an  agreement  as  to  the  exact  terms  to  sage  to  Congress,  who  added  that  an 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  It  will  be  agreement  as  to  the  arbitrators  was  all 
remembered  that  upon  this  question  that  was  necessary  to  the  completion 
voluminous  correspondence  had  pass-  of  a  formal  convention.  It  should  be 
ed  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  noted,  however,  that  the  agreement 
Blaine,  extending  from  Mr.  Blaine's  mentioned  as  having  been  reached  is 
dispatch  of  December  17, 1890,  to  Lord  not  a  formal  one,  and  is  subject  to  re- 
Salisbury's  reply  of  February  21, 189 1,  vision  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  the  subsequent  note  from  the  At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  not 
American  Department  of  State,  dated  known  that  a  treaty  has  actually  been 
April  14, 1 89 1.  As  a  result  of  this  cor-  signed,  nor  has  any  announcement 
respondence,  the  field  of  arbitration  been  made  of  the  final  terms  agreed 
was  narrowed  down  and  pretty  well  de-  upon.  Who  the  arbitrators  shall  be, 
fined;  so  that  it  required  only  the  ex-  what  shall  be  their  method  of  pro- 
change  of  two  or  three  other  notes  cedure,  and  their  powers — all  these 
(which  have  not  been  made  public)  to  points  also  are  still  open  only  to  con- 
effect  a  perfect  understanding  as  to  the  jecture.  It  is,  however,  unofficially  re- 
questions  to  be  argued.  This  result  ported  that  the  arbitrators  have  been 
had  been  confidently  expected  by  all  nominated,  and  that  the  full  arbitra- 
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tion  convention  at  the  present  time 
only  awaits  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governments  interested. 

Three  months  were  spent  by  the  va- 
rious Commissioners  in  studying  the 
material  facts  of  the  case  by  actual  ob- 
servation. They  visited  all  the  known 
rookeries  and  feeding  grounds,  wit- 
nessed the  killing  of  seals,  and  gather- 
ed information  from  every  available 
source,  even  by  writing  to  Japan  and 
Russia.  By  the  middle  of  October, 
they  had  completed  their  investiga- 


tions. It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  in 
advance  of  formal  reports,  to  state  the 
conclusions  arrived  at;  but  Sir  George 
Smyth  Baden-Powell,  one  of  the  Brit- 
ish Commissioners,  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing said  that  the  whole  question  could 
be  easily  settled  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  American  and  British  Commis- 
sioners, if  it  were  discussed  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  seal  industries. 

The  seals  are  said  to  have  been 
plentiful  during  the  past  sea.son.  The 
discovery  is  also  said  to  have  been 
made,  by  fastening  tin  clips  to  the 
tails  of  young  seals,  that  the  seals  do 
not  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  their  na- 
tive place,  but  roam  from  side  to  side 


of   Behring  Sea.     The   stomachs  of 
several  female  seals,  killed  during  the 
suckling  season  by  the  British  agents, 
are  said  to  have  contained  nothing 
but  a  little  sea- weed  and  some  pebbles. 
These  alleged  facts,  if  substantiated, 
must  have  great   bearing  upon  the 
question  of  property  in  the  seals  be- 
yond the  three-mile  limit.   The  Amer- 
ican contention   is,  that  during  the 
suckling  season,  which  lasts  twelve 
days,  the  mother  seals  go  far  out  in- 
to the  open  sea  in  search  of  food,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
them  at  that    time  so  as  to 
prevent  extermination  of  the 
herds.     The  absence  of  food  in 
the  stomachs  of  the  female  seals 
would  seem,  however,  to  sup- 
port  the  opposite  contention, 
that,  during  the  brief  suckling 
season,  the  mothers   take  no 
food  at  all,  and  do  not  leave 
their    young.     On    the    other 
hand,  the  reported  discovery, 
about  December  r,  hy  United 
States  Treasury  agents,  of  lo,- 
ooo  pup  seals  in  the  rookeries 
of   St,    Paul   Island   alone,  all 
dead   from  starvation,   would 
seem  to  hear  out  the  conclusion 
that  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter of  seals  during  the  suckling 
season  in  the  waters  adjacent 
to  the  rookeries,  is  fraught  with 
very  serious  menace  to  the  seal- 
ingindustry.    In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  stated,  the 
cause  of  death  has  not  been  ac- 
curately ascertained;   and  the 
above  alleged  facts,  not  being 
based  on  official  statements,  at  best 
only  serve  to  show  the  important  bear- 
ing of  the  work  of  the  Commissioners 
in  facilitating  an  intelligent  and  equi- 
table adjustment  of  the  dispute. 

Next  to  the  official  announcement 
of  an  agreement  as  to  arbitration,  the 
interest  of  the  quarter  has  centred 
in  the  arguments  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Sayward  "  case  (see 
pp.  89  and  217).  In  1887,  the  Cana- 
dian sealer  "  W.  P.  Sayward "  was 
seized  for  violating  the  Act  of  Con'gress 
making  it  a  penalty  to  catch  seals 
within  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea; 
and  the  United  States  District  Court 
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of  Alaska  declared  a  forfeiture  of  the    Alaskan  Court,  the  writ  of  prohibition, 
vessel.     An  appeal  was  made,  it  will    he  argued,  should  issue, 
be  remembered,  to  the  United  States        Solicitor-General  Taft,  in  behalf  of 
Supreme  Court,  for  a  writ  of  prohibi-    the  United  States,  submitted  that  the 
tion  to  check  the  carrying  out  of  the    express  finding;  on  the  libels  was  that 
decree   of  the  Alaskan  Court.     The    the  seals  were  taken  in  the  waters  of 
appeal  was  based  on  the  contention,    Alaska  and  that  portion  of    Behring 
that,  as  the  offense  was  committed    Sea  belonging  to  the  United  States ; 
more  than  three  miles  from  shore,  the    that   the   jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Alaskan  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to    States  in  Behring  Sea  waters  was  a 
try  the  case.     The  decision  of  the  Su-    political  question  which  had  been  de- 
premeCourtwouldthusbevirtuallyan    cided  by  the  political  department  of 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  question    the  Government,  whose  decision  the 
which  had  long  been  in  controversy    Court  should  not  reverse  or  qualify; 
between  the  United  States  and  Great    and  that,  therefore,  no  want  of  juns- 
Britain,  as  to  the  right  of  the  former    diction  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
country  to  exclusive  control  of  the    proceedings.     He  also  contended  that 
seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,    The    the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alaskan  Court 
case  had  been  several  times  postponed    depended  upon  the  national  jurisdic- 
owing  to  illness  and  other  causes  ren-    tion  in  Behring  Sea;  and  that  the  Ex- 
dering  it  impossible  to  secure  a  full    ecutive  and  Congress,  in  constitution- 
bench  ;  but  it  finally  came  up  for  hear- 
ing before  a  full  court  November  9, 
Mr.  Calderon  Carlisle,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  in  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the 
"  Sayward,"  argued  that  the  decision 
of  the  Court  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
seizure  would  not  necessarily  be  any 
anticipation  of  the  results  of  the  dip- 
lomatic controversy.    He  also  argued, 
that,  if  the  position  taken  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive with  reference  to  Behring  Sea 
{being  on  a  political  question — that  of 
national  sovereignty)  were,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  absolutely  binding 
upon  the  Supreme  Court,  then  not 
only  would  the  decision  of  the  Court 
be  ended  in  every  case  in  which  the 
President  might  take  a  position  on  a 
political  question,  but  there  would  be 
practically  no  limit  upon  the  power 

of  the  President  to  create  mischief  by  attohney-genehal  hillbr. 

extending  the  national  boundaries  ally  passing  on  that  political  question, 
beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior 
Law  of  Nations  and  the  Acts  of  Con-  tribunal  whose  decision  might  be  re- 
gress. No  Act  of  Congress  required  versed  by  the  Court.  The  Govem- 
the  President  to  decide  what  were  the  ment  had  taken  a  position  on  the  ques- 
limits  of  Alaska,  or  gave  him  discre-  tion  as  to  national  rights  in  Behring 
tion  in  the  matter.  As  for  the  con-  Sea;  Congress  had  sustained  that  po- 
tention  that  the  United  States  had  sition;  the  whole  matter  was  now  in 
special  rights  growing  out  of  the  own-  the  way  of  being  decided  by  arbitra- 
ership  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Mr.  tion;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  a 
Carlisle  read  from  an  eminent  Amer-  foreign  Government,  by  hurrying  into 
icanauthority,  that  special  claims  over  the  courts  a  question  of  a  private 
any  territory  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  right, toforcefromtheSupreme Court, 
were  merely  a  relic  of  barbarous  in  advance  of  arbitration,  a  decision 
times.  Owing,  therefore,  to  the  fund-  that  the  position  of  the  United  States 
amental  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the    was  wrong.    Attorney-General  Miller 
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emphasized  the  statements  of  the  So-  the  ordinary  means  of  negotiation  be- 
licitor-General,  to  the  effect  that  the  tween  the  Governments  of  Italy  and 
question  at  issue  should  be  left  to  the  the  United  States — for,  since  the  un- 
political department  of  the  Govern-  fortunate  recall  of  Baron  Fava  as  a 
ment,  to  which  it  rightfully  belonged,  result  of  the  New  Orleans  tragedy, 

The  judgment  of  the  Court  has  not  Italy  has  had  no  Minister  to  represent 

yet  (Dec.  31)  been  announced.     The  her  in  the  United  States — the  adop- 

present  Administration  is  said  to  await  tion  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  Italy 

the  outcome  with  equanimity,  for  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable.     It  was 

is  not  responsible  for  the  seizure  of  brought  about  largely  through  the 

the  "  Say  ward,"  which  took  place  dur-  earnest  and  well  directed  efforts  of 

ing  the  term  of  office  of  its  predeces-  Louis  Contencin,   President  of    the 

sor.     The  decision,  involving,  as  it  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New 

will,- if  given  at  all,  the  consideration  York  City;  and  it  augurs  well  for  the 

of  the  relations  between  the  legisla-  ultimate  outcome  of  the  unfortunate 

tive,  executive,  and  judicial  depart-  controversy  which  began  in  the  month 

ments  of  the  Government,  will  be  of  March  last. 

awaited  with  intense  interest.  The  bill,passed  by  theFrenchCham- 

.    -.^.-^  berof  Deputies  in  July,  came  up  in  due 

THE  AMERICAN  HOG  ABROAD.  ^^^rse  before  the  Tariff  Committee  of 

The  advocates  of  the  right  of  the  the  Senate  in  October.  After  a  long 
American  hog  to  enter  the  foreign  debate, theCommittee  decided  in  favor 
markets  of  the  world,  reached  the  cli-  of  imposing  a  duty  of  25  francs  per  100 
max  of  their  victories  during  the  year  kilograms  (220  pounds),  instead  of  the 
1 89 1  on  December  5,  when  France^  by  20  francs  proposed  by  the  Chamber, 
a  governmental  decree,  letdown  the  Inspiteof  the  influence  of  the  Cabinet, 
bars.  This  result  was  attained  only  who  were  opposed  to  a  higher  duty 
after  a  struggle  fiercer  and  more  pro-  than  20  francs,  the  Senate,  on  October 
longed  than  in  any  other  country;  30,  upheld  the  work  of  its  Committee, 
and  was  due  largely  to  the  persistent  and  agreed  to  the  removal  of  the  pro- 
diplomatic  efforts  of  United  States  hibitions,  fixing  the  duty  at  25  francs. 
Minister  Whitelaw  Reid.  True,  the  TheTariff  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
French  Cabinet,  ever  since  September,  accepted  the  modification;  and,  on 
1 890,  had  been  unanimously  in  favor  of  November  1 6,  after  a  long  and  heated 
the  withdrawal  of  the  prohibition ;  but  debate,  in  which  the  old  slanders  about 
it  was  only  after  the  vote  of  July  16  the  unheal thfulness  of  American  pork 
last,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  were  revived,  the  duty  of  25  francs,  as 
it  became  apparent  that  the  removal  fixed  by  the  Senate,  was  approved  by 
of  the  restrictions  was  merely  a  ques-  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  Decem- 
tion  of  time.  The  matter  would  have  ber  5,  as  previously  stated,  a  decree  of 
been  decided  before  the  adjournment  the  Government  put  into  actual  oper- 
of  the  French  Parliament  in  July,  ation  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition, 
were  it  not  for  the  two  Cabinet  crises  which,  ever  since  1881,  with  the  ex- 
during  the  last  few  days  of  the  ses-  ception  of  a  few  months  in  1883,  had 
sion,  which  caused  the  question  to  be  practically  excluded  American  salted 
laid  over  until  October.  meats  from  France. 

In  the  meantime  (in  September),  The  attainment  of  this  result  is  re- 
Germany  and  Denmark,  as  we  had  garded  as  a  great  victory  for  Ameri- 
occasion  to  note  in  our  last  issue  (pp.  can  diplomacy,  because,  although  the 
351-2),  seeing  the  trend  of  French  duty  imposed  is  rather  high,  the  main 
policy,  took  advantage  of  the  French  question  at  issue  concerned  the  re- 
delay,  and  were  the  first  to  ingratiate  moval  of  the  prohibition,  and  the  atti- 
themselves  with  the  United  States  by  tude  of  other  countries  in  Europe  real- 
removing  the  barriers  which  had  for  ly  hinged  upon  the  French  negotia- 
years  excluded  American  hog  pro-  tions.  France  having  recognized  the 
ducts  from  their  markets.  wholesomeness  of  the  American  pro- 

A  similar  policy  was  adopted  by  duct,  the  removal  of  the  barriers  in 

Italy  in  October.     In  the  absence  of  other  countries  might  have  been  ex- 
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pected.  In  addition  to  the  action  taken  negotiations  with  France  also  were 

by  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Italy,  it  well  under  way.     The  eagerness  of 

was  announced,  early  in  December,  the  last  named  country  to  conclude  a 

that  Austria  also  had  opened  her  mar-  favorable  treaty  is  partly  due  to  the 

kets  to  the  American  hog.  poor  harvest  of  the  past  season,  em- 

The  French  Cabinet  had  at  first  phasizing  the  need  of  obtaining  cheap 
favored  imposing  a  duty  of  twelve  and  abundant  supplies  of  pork  and 
francs,  but  subsequently  assented  to  cereals,  and  partly  due  to  the  neces- 
the  rate  fixed  by  the  Chamber  of  sity  of  maintaining  an  equal  footing 
Deputies,  20  francs.  The  rates  fixed  with  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  in 
by  Germany  and  Italy  were,  however,  trade  with  the  United  States. 
25  francs ;  and  the  French  politicians  The  details  of  the  treaty  with  Ger- 
argued  that  a  rate  at  least  equally  as  many  were  made  public  December  11. 
high  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  Had  no  convention  been  reached  prior 
French  market  might  not  absorb  all  to  January  i,  1892,  President  Harrison 
the  American  product  to  the  detri-  would  have  been  empowered,  under 
ment  of  the  French  farmer.  It  is  im-  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley  Tariff 
probable  that  this  high  rate  will  be  Law,  to  stop  the  free  importation  of 
long  maintained,  owing  to  the  neces-  beet-sugar  into  the  United  States  af- 
sity  of  providing  cheaper  meat  for  the  ter  that  date.  Hence  the  facility  with 
laboring  classes  and  the  Arniy.  With-  which  the  arrangements  were  com- 
in  a  year  or  two,  the  price  of  live  stock,  pleted  with  the  German  Minister  at 
and  of  meat  purchased  for  the  soldiers,  Washington.  In  consideration  of  the 
has  increased  very  largely,  which  continued  free  admission  of  German 
makes  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  beet-sugar  into  the  United  States,  the 
the  present  comparatively  high  tariff  latter  country  obtains  substantial  con- 
rate  will  not  be  permanent.  cessions  in  the  form  of  reduced  duties, 

The  American  product  is  not  made  not  only  upon  her  pork,  but  upon  all 

the  object  of  a  special  provision,  but  her  agricultural  products  sent  to  Ger- 

is  included  in  the  general  Tariff  Law  many.    The  reductions  range  from  10 

on  the  same  footing  as  similar  pro-  per  cent  on  malt,  and  15  per  cent  on 

•ducts  from  other  countries.    With  the  pork  (salt  or  fresh),  to  37  J4  per  cent 

promulgation  of  that  law,  the  impor-  on  oats;  and  will  operate  after  Febru- 

tation  will  be  allowed  at  all  French  ary  i,  1892.     This  places  the  agricul- 

ports;  but,  in  the  meantime,  by  special  tural  products  of  the  United  States 

•decree,  the  entry  of   the   American  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  German 

product  is  to  be  permitted  at  the  ports  market  with  the  products  of  Austria- 

of   Dunkirk,   Havre,   Bordeaux,  and  Hungary  and  other  European  coun- 

Marseilles.  tries  which  have  favorable  trade  ar- 

When  we  consider  that  the  amount  rangements  with  Germany.     The  im- 

of    American    pork     admitted    into  portance  of  the  concession  is  especially 

France  in  1890  was  some  33,000,000  great  at  this  time,  because  of  the  very 

kilograms  less  than  in  1881,  it  is  not  poor  wheat  crop  in  all  the  German 

•difficult  to  realize  the  importance  of  States  except  Prussia,  the  total  failure 

the  concessions  gained,  in  their  bear-  of  the  German  rye  crop,  and  the  pro- 

ing  upon  the  prospects  of  the  Ameri-  hibition  of  the  export  of  rye  from 

■can  export  trade.  Russia.     These  causes  together,  it  is 

estimated,  will  raise  the  German  de- 

NEW  RECIPROCITY  TREATIES.  ^^nd   to  the  vicinity  of   100,000,000 

Reciprocity  treaties  seem  to  be  the  bushels. 

order  of  the  day.     Following  the  re-  The   approach   of  the   New  Year 

■cent  conventions  with  Brazil,  Spain,  brought  with  it  the  prospect  of  a  seri- 

and  San  Domingo,  the  last  quarter  of  ous  financial  crisis  in  Hawaii.    By  the 

1891  has  seen  the  completion  of  ar-  treaty  of  1875,  the  islands  have  en- 

Tangements  with  Germany,  Hawaii,  joyed  not  only  a  free  market  for  their 

most  of  the  British  West  Indies,  Brit-  sugar  in  the  United  States,  but  have 

ish  Guiana,  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  and  also  virtually  enjoyed  a  foreign  bounty 

Guatemala.    At  the  close  of  the  year,  of  two  or  three  cents  a  pound,  which 
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placed  them  at  great  advantage  in 
competition  with  the  Spanish  and 
British  West  Indies,  Louisiana,  Brazil, 
and  Germany.  Under  this  stimulus, 
the  annual  trade  in  sugar,  their  chief 
product,  has  grown  from  less  than 
$1,000,000  to  nearly  $13,000,000.  It 
is  known  that  not  long  before  the 
death  of  the  late  King  Kalakaua,  a 
new  treaty  was  arranged  between  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Mr.  Carter,  then  Hawaiian 
Minister,  providing  for  the  free  inter- 
change of  all  products,  both  natural 
and  manufactured.  In  spite  of  the 
popular  sentiment  in  the  islands, 
which  was  favorable  to  the  treaty,  the 
Hawaiian  Government,  acting  under 
British  influence,  rejected  it  on  the 
ostensible  ground  that  it  failed  to  as- 
sure to  Hawaiian  sugar  an  equality 
with  American  sugar  m  the  reception 
of  bounties. 

Since  the  operation  of  the  McKinley 
Act,  however,  the  situation  has  chang- 
ed. The  opening  up  of  a  free  market 
in  America  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
and  Brazil,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  sugar- 
producing  countries  willing  to  adjust 
their  duties  to  the  conditions  of  reci- 
procity, has  practically  deprived  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  of  the  exceptional 
advantages  under  which  their  sugar 
trade  has  made  such  strides.  Being 
brought  thus  face  to  face  with  a  grave 
economic  crisis,  the  Hawaiian  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  to  send  its  Com- 
missioner to  Washington,  to  arrange 
the  best  possible  terms  with  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Dr.  Mott  Smith,  a  member 
of  the  Queen's  Cabinet,  was  selected; 
and,  although  details  have  not  yet  been 
made  public,  a  new  treaty  was  arrang- 
ed toward  the  end  of  November,  which 
is  said  to  provide  for  absolute  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries  in 
both  natural  and  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. In  any  case,  the  result  must  be 
a  diminution  of  revenue  in  the  islands. 

The  conventions  regarding  trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies  and  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  are  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  quarter.  The  British 
Islands  are  St.  Kitts,  the  Virgin  Isles, 
Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  Do- 
minica, constituting  the  Leeward 
Group,  and  confederated  into  a  single 
colony;  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Gren- 
ada,  and    Tobago,   constituting    the 


Windward  Group,  and  similarly  con- 
federated ;  Barbadoes,  Trinidad,  and 
Jamaica,  each  with  a  Government  of 
Its  own.  The  Colony  of  British  Gui- 
ana, on  the  Spanish  Main,  is  identical 
with  these  islands  in  production  and 
interest.  Seven  years  ago  the  United 
States  offered  to  remove  its  duties  on 
sugar  in  return  for  a  modification 
of  the  tariff  on  American  food  pro- 
ducts imported  into  the  islands;  but, 
although  the  islanders  favored  accept- 
ance of  the  offer,  the  British  Govern- 
ment refused  to  allow  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  British  the- 
ory of  free  trade,  and  would  give 
American  products  an  undue  advan- 
tage. In  spite,  however,  of  the  tariffs 
discriminating  against  the  United 
States,  the  American  trade  with  these 
colonies  has  steadily  increased.  Tak- 
ing the  colonies  as  a  whole,  their  an- 
nual exports  amount  to  $32,200,000; 
imports,  $31,500,000.  Of  the  exports^ 
58  per  cent  have  found  a  market  in  the 
United  States,  against  40  per  cent 
sold  in  England.  Of  the  imports,  how- 
ever, owing  to  tjie  discriminating  tar- 
iffs, only  3  2  per  cent  havecome  from  the 
United  States,  against  65  per  cent  from 
England.  America,  thus,  has  bought 
much  more,  but  has  sold  much  less 
than  England.  For  the  last  two  years, 
in  fact,  the  annual  balance  against  the 
United  States  has  been  over  $9,000,- 
000 ;  but,  with  the  removal  of  the  harsh 
discrimination  against  American  pro- 
ducts, this  balance,  as  a  result  of  the 
present  conventions,  must  speedily 
diminish. 

Full  details  of  the  treaties  are  not 
yet  published;  but,  on  December  16, 
it  was  announced  by  the  Department 
of  State,  that,  in  return  for  the  con- 
tinued free  introduction  of  sugar  and 
coffee  into  the  United  States,  the  col- 
onies named  had  agreed  not  only  to 
greatly  enlarge  the  free  list  of  their 
tariffs,  but  also  to  make  substantial 
reductions  in  the  duties  on  the  leading^ 
agricultural  and  other  products  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  expected  that  the 
treaties  will  go  into  operation  Febru- 
ary I,  1892,  except  in  the  case  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  for  which  March  31, 1892^ 
is  the  date  announced.  In  the  case 
of  Jamaica,  some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  perfecting  an  agreement^ 
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owing  to  the  amount  of  revenue  which  firmly  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  other 

that  island  was  at  first  asked  to  relin-  countries  when  she  herself  was  dis- 

quish,  about  ^50,000.     She  was  send-  tracted  by  rebellion, 

ing,  it  was  argued,  only  15,000  tons  The  tension  of  feeling  was  aggra- 

of  sugar  to  the  United  States  each  vated  by  the  action  of  United  States 

year,  against  125,000  tons  from  Trini-  Minister  Egan  in  granting  an  asylum, 

dad,  Barbadoes,  and  Demerara;  and  at  the  American  Legation  in  Santiago, 

yet  these  latter  were  asked  to  relin-  to  a  number  of  the  adherents  of  Bal- 

quish  only  ^30,000  of  revenue.    Gen-  maceda,  and  by  other  acts  of  alleged 

eral  Foster,  representing  the  United  partiality  on  the  Minister's  part,  which 

States,  accordingly  consented  to  mod-  — whether  the  charges  were  justified 

ify  his  demands;  and  the  Jamaican  or  not-^nevertheless    obtained    cre- 

Commissioners,  noting  the  conclusion  dence.     This  question  of  the  right  of 

of  arrangements  with  the  other  colo-  asylum  to  political  refugees,  remains, 

nies,  and  being  urged  by  Sir  Julian  at  the  close  of  the  year,  one  of  the 

Pauncefote,  the   British   Minister  at  points  of  diplomatic  contention  be- 

Washington,  finally  consented  to  such  tween  the  two  countries.     Ever  since 

a  modification  of  their  tariff  schedules,  the  overthrow  of  Bal maceda,  the  Chil- 

as,  according  to  their  own  estimate,  ian  authorities  have  tried  to  obtain 

will  involve  a  loss  of  about  ^^24,000.  possession  of  the  fugitives.     At  first 

On  December  30,  Secretary  Blaine  their  surrender  was  demanded;  but, 

signed  reciprocity  arrangements  with  this  being  refused,  and  the  efforts  to 

Salvador  and  Gautemala,  and,  on  De-  induce  Mr.  E^an  to  betray  them  prov- 

cember  3  r,  with  Costa  Rica.    As  these  ing  of  no  avail,  orders  were  issued  for 

conventions  await  ratification,  their  the  arrest  of  all  suspected  persons 

details  have  not  yet  been  made  pub-  who  should  be  seen  entering  or  leav- 

lic;  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  ing  the  Legation.    As  a  result,  several 

become  operative  February  i,  1892.  persons  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Egan 

-i*«c  fNt^nTT'**^'  T«r«^»  ^«»T  »  were  arrested,  some  of  them  being 

THE  DISPUTE  WITH  CHILI.  American  citizens.      At  the  earnest 

Even  before  the  commencement  of  protest  of  the  Minister,  they  were  re- 

the  quarter  under  review,  interest  in  leased ;  and  the  restrictions  on  free 

the  Chilian  situation  had  ceased  to  be  communication    with    the    Legation 

mainly  local,  and  had  become  inter-  were  somewhat  relaxed.     An  obnox- 

national.  lous  espionage  was,  however,  kept  up. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  Spies  were  posted  on  all  sides  of  the 
the  recent  hostility  of  Chilians  toward  Legation,  watching  a  chance  to  cap- 
the  United  States,  and  the  consequent  ture  any  of  the  refugees  who  might 
straining  of  diplomatic  relations.  In  try  to  escape.  These  men  have  even 
the  first  place,  the  well  known  "Itata"  been  bold  enough  to  hold  conversa- 
episode,  and  the  persistent  refusal  of  tions  with  the  refugees,  attempting  to 
the  United  States  to  accord  belligerent  induce  them  to  leave  the  Legation  on 
rights  to  the  Congressionalists,  had  promises  of  aid  in  escaping.  In  some 
been  construed  as  marks  of  favoritism  cases,  their  language  has  been  most 
toward  Balmaceda.  It  is  apparent,  insulting;  and,  toward  the  end  of  De- 
however,  from  the  correspondence  be-  cember,  Mr.  Egan  protested  to  the 
tween  the  Junta,  at  Iquique,  and  Ad-  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  against 
miral  Brown,  of  the  United  States  the  annoyance  thus  caused.  Up  to 
Navy,  that  the  **  Itata  "  affair  ought  the  close  of  the  year,  there  has  been 
not  to  have  caused  excitement,  since  no  indication  of  intention  on  the  part 
the  Junta  not  only  repudiated  the  ac-  of  the  Chilians  to  relieve  the  situation 
tion  of  the  commander  of  the  "  Itata,"  in  this  respect.  In  all  the  correspond- 
but  voluntarily  off  ered,  without  solici-  ence  upon  the  subject,  they  have  not 
tation  from  the  United  States,  to  re-  ventured  to  deny  the  right  of  asylum 
turn  the  vessel.  And,  in  regard  to  to  political  refugees,  and  it  is  not 
the  recognition  of  belligerency,  the  probable  that  they  will  do  so;  but 
United  States  was  merely  adopting  they  persist  in  asserting  their  right 
the  neutral  policy  which  she  had  so  to  demand  that  the  fugitives  be  sub- 
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iected  to  the  regular  processes  of  the  he  might  give  his  officers  a  chance  of 
law  in  ChiH.  On  the  other  hand,  witnessing  an  important  naval  opera- 
President  Harrison  is  unwilhng  to  tion,  such  as  the  disembarking  of 
order  the  release  of  the  men,  until  he  troops,in  the  circumstances  existing  at 
has  had  adequate  guarantees  from  the  Quinteros  Bay,  was  recognized  to  be. 
Chilian  Government  that  they  will  be  Still  another  exciting  cause  of  ill- 
protected,  will  was  the  action  of  the  Americans 
Another  cause  of  prejudice  against  in  respect  to  the  cutting  of  the  Cen- 
Americans  was  the  alleged  action  of  tral  &  South  American  Company's 
Admiral  Brown  on  the  occasion  of  cable  at  Iquique.  This  was  not  done 
thelandingoftheCongressionalforces  by  the  United  States  ship  "  Balti- 
at  Quinteros  Bay  on  August  ao.  The  more,"  as  alleged,  but  by  the  "Relay," 
Admiral  was  charged  with  having  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Company, 
acted  as  a  Balmacedist  spy  in  warn-  the  "Baltimore"  merely  standing  by 
ing  the  officers  of  the  Dictator  that  to  see  that  the  Company's  steamer 
the  landing  had  taken  place.  To  this  should  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
charge  an  indignant  denial  was  im-  Congressional  cruisers.  The  whole  in- 
mediately  given.  It  appears  that  the  cident  took  place  in  the  open  sea  be- 
lauding was  not  a  secret  operation,  yond  the  international  three-mile  line. 
It  was  weli  known  by  the  authori-  The  Cable  Company  is  an  American 
ties  at  Valparaiso  several  hours  before  corporation.  Under  contract  with  the 
the  "San  Francisco,"  with  Admiral  Chilian  Government,  a  cable  was  to 
Brown  on  board,  sailed  up  to  Quinte-  be  kept  working  between  Lima,  the 
ros  Bay;  but  the  fact  that  the  general  Peruvian  Capital,  and  Valparaiso. 
publiciearnedofitjust aftertheretum  This  cable  was  formed  by  two  sec- 
of  the"San  Francisco"  to  Valparaiso,  tions  connecting  at  Iquique.  TheCon- 
caused  the  malicious  circulation  of  a  gressionalists  being  m  power  at  that 
reportthat  the  American  Admiral  had  port,  stopped  all  messages  between 
violated  the  obligations  of  a  neutral  by  Lima  and  Valparaiso,  with  the  result 
informing  Admiral  Viel,  Intendeute  that  the  Government  (at  that  time 
of  Valparaiso,  of  the  landing,  and  by  Balmacedist)  informed  the  Company, 
giving  him  full  details  as  to  the  that,  unless  they  opened  communica- 
strength  of  the  Congressional  forces,  tion  with  Lima  according  to  contract, 
Admiral  Brown's  object,  however,  in  they  would  forfeit  their  charter  and 
going  to  Quinteros,  was  merely  that  all  privileges.     Request  was  made  to 
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the  insurgents  that,  messages  might  timore,"  was  immediately  instructed 
be  allowed  to  pass  through.     This  be-  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of 
ing  refused,  the  Company  resolved  the  origin  and  incidents  of  the  trag- 
to  cut   the   cable  above  and  below  edy,  and   to  communicate  with   the 
Iquique,  to  insert  a  loop  joining  the  United  States  Government  at  Wash- 
two  ends  from  Lima  and  Valparaiso,  ington  and  the  Minister  at  Santiago. 
and  thus  to  pass  by  Iquique  altogether.  His  inquiry  showed  that  Riggin  was 
The  town  would  lose  little  in  this  way,  assaulted  while  riding  in  a  street  car, 
as  it  had  still  available  the  cable  of  that  he  was  dragged  out,  and  mur- 
an  English  company  running  to  Peru,  dered  by  a  pistol  shot;  that  the  as- 
The  Iquique  authorities,  however,  re-  saults  on  others  were  most  brutal  and 
fused  permission  to  cut  the  cable;  and  savage;  that  the  police  used  unneces- 
the  United   States  Government  was  sary  violence  in  arresting  the  men; 
then  appealed  to  for  the  protection  of  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons 
American  interests.     Accordingly,  in  of  the  "Baltimore,"  some  of  the  in- 
the  presence  of  the  "Baltimore,"  which  juries  inflicted  were  bayonet  wounds, 
carefully  measured  the  distance  out  which  proved  the  participation  of  the 
from  land — a  little  over  five  miles — 
the  cable  was  cut  by  the  Company's 
boat,    and    the    loop    was    inserted. 
Throughout  the  incident,  the  Ameri- 
can Admiral  acted  under  instructions 
from  his  proper  Department;  but  his 
action  was  interpreted  by  the  Con- 
gressional ists  as  another  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  Balmacedists. 

It  was  partly  owing  to  the  feeling 
due  to  the  above  mentioned  causes, 
and  partly  to  the  excitement  natural- 
ly consequent  upon  the  Congressional 
triumphs,  that  we  must  attribute  the 
unfortunate  incident  which  occurred 
in  Valparaiso  October  i6,  and  which, 
for  a  time,  threatened  the  total  rupture 
of   peaceable  relations.     Some  forty 

men,  of  the  crew  of  the  "Baltimore,"  ^.^^  ^  ^  khley  u  s  s  "Baltimore" 
had  obtained  leave  to  go  on  shore. 

They  were  dressed  in  uniform,  but  police  in  the  assault;  and  that  the 
were  unarmed.  One  of  them  becoming  Americans  were  unarmed,  sober,  and 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  Chilian,  a  well  behaved.  Captain  Schley's  re- 
general  row  was  precipitated,  which  port  takes  note  of  one  palliating  fea- 
Suickly  spread  until  the  Americans  ture — that  some  of  the  sailors  of  the 
oundthemselvesfightingagainstbod-  Chilian  fleet,  and  some  of  the  police, 
ies  of  men  armed  and  largely  their  endeavored  to  protect  the  Americans, 
superiors  in  numbers.  Charles  W.  So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  in- 
Riggin,  boatswain's  mate  of  the  "Bal-  cident  had  its  origin  not  in  any  indi- 
timore,"  was  killed  outright;  and  a  vidual  act  or  personal  animosity,  but 
large  number  of  the  sailors  were  very  in  a  deep-seated  hostility  to  the  Uni- 
seriously  wounded,  one  of  them,  Wm.  ted  States  Government,  whose  uni- 
TumbuJl,  siibsequently  dying.  One  form  the  sailors  wore.  This  being  the 
man  received  eighteen  stab  wounds,  case,  the  incident  has  really  little  an- 
Thirty-five  of  the  Americans  were  af-  alogy  to  the  New  Orleans  tragedy  of 
terwards  arrested,  some  of  them  be-  March  14  last.  On  that  occasion,  the 
ing  very  cruelly  handled  on  the  way  victims  were  all  residents,  and  nearly 
to  prison;  but  they  were  quickly  set  all  naturalized  citizens,  as  such  being 
free,  as  no  criminal  charge  had  been  entitled  merely  to  the  protection  a^ 
laid  against  any  of  them.  forded  by  law  to  ordinary  American 
Captain  W.  S.  Schley,  of  the  "Bal-  citizens;  and  the  attack  upon  them 
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was  no  act  of  international  discour-  adequate  and  satisfactory  response  be 
tesy.  In  the  Valparaiso  incident,  how-  made  by  Chili  to  the  note  by  which 
ever,  the  motive  that  inspired  the  as-  her  attention  was  called  to  the  inci- 
sault  did  concern  the  nationality  of  dent,  the  matter  will  be  made  the 
the  victims.  They  were  not  residents  subject  of  a  special  message  to  the 
of  Chili,  they  wore  the  uniform  and  United  States  Congress.  There  are 
were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  indications,  however,  that  such  action 
United  States,  and  the  attack  upon  will  not  be  necessary.  With  the  elec- 
them  involved  the  elements  of  a  de-  tion  of  President  Montt,  and  the  re- 
liberate  affront  to  the  American  flag  establishment  of  a  constitutional  order 
and  Nation.  At  least,  so  it  appeared  of  things,  a  more  conciliatory  spirit 
from  all  that  had  come  to  light  up  to  has  come  to  dominate  in  Chilian  af- 
the  end  of  the  year.  fairs;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  earnest 
It  was  upon  this  special  feature  of  desire  of  the  new  Cabinet  to  effect  an 
the  affair,  wholly  wanting  in  the  New  equitable  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
Orleans  incident,  that  the  action  taken  the  difficulty.  In  this  spirit,  they  re- 
by  the  United  States  depended.  On  cently  defeated  a  proposal  to  abolish 
October  26th,  Minister  Egan,  acting  the  Legation  at  Washington;  and,  on 
under  instructions  from  Washington,  December  31,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
called  the  attention  of  the  Chilian  au-  Affairs  gave  the  official  assurance 
thorities  to  the  facts  as  reported  by  that  whoever  the  guilty  parties  in  the 
Captain  Schley;  asked  whether  there  Valparaiso  incident  were,  they  would 
were  any  qualifying  facts  in  the  pos-  be  punished. 

session  of  that  Government,  or  any  The  reports  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
explanation  to  be  offered  of  the  affair;  war,  and  the  activity  of  naval  prepa- 
and  gave  notice,  that,  if  the  facts  were  rations  on  the  part  of  the  United 
found  as  reported,  the  United  States  States,  have  been  grossly  exaggerat- 
would  expect  prompt  and  full  repara-  ed.  Even  as  early  as  November  9, 
tion  for  injuries.  On  October  28,  came  Captain  Schley  reported  that  the  signs 
a  r^ply  from  the  Chilian  Minister  of  of  hostility  to  his  vessel  and  crew  had 
Foreign  Affairs,  stating  that  no  cog-  disappeared;  and,  a  month  later,  the 
nizance  could  be  taken  of  the  investi-  **  Baltimore  "  sailed  for  San  Francisco, 
gation  by  the  officers  of  the  "  Balti-  her  presence  in  Chilian  waters  being 
more;"  that  the  incident  was  under  considered  no  longer  necessary.  At  the 
investigation  by  the  proper  authori-  end  of  the  year,  the  **  Yorktown  "  was 
ties  in  Chili,  who  alone  had  jurisdic-  the  only  United  States  man-of-war  at 
tion  and  authority  to  judge  and  pun-  Valparaiso;  not  a  single  vessel  of  the 
ish  the  guilty;  that,  as  judicial  inves-  "  Navy  was  under  orders  to  proceed  to 
tigation  under  Chilian  law  was  secret.  Chili ;  and  "  the  talk  of  war,"  as  See- 
the time  had  not  arrived  at  which  any  retary  Tracy  said,  "  was  all  in  the 
announcement  of  the  results  of  inves-  newspapers." 

tigation  could  be  communicated;  and  nT<5PTTTP  wtth  ttai  v 
that  the  demands  of  the  United  States  ^"^  DISPUTE  WITH  ITALY. 
could  not  be  accepted.  A  marked  improvement  has  lately 
The  general  tone  of  the  reply  was  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  Italy 
characterized  by  President  Harrison,  toward  the  United  States,  which  makes 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  as  "  offen-  probable  an  early  resumption  of  the 
sive."  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  no  diplomatic  relations  so  unfortunately 
response  to  it  had  been  given.  The  ruptured  as  a  result  of  the  deplorable 
legal  proceedings  at  that  date  were  massacre  at  the  Parish  Prison  in  New 
being  actively  carried  forward,  and  Orleans  on  March  14  last.  Ever  since 
were  said  to  be  nearing  completion;  that  event,  the  position  taken  by  the 
and,  in  accordance  with  her  usual  United  States  has  been  one  of  respect- 
policy  of  non-interference  with  the  ful  dignity.  She  has  not  resented  in 
udicial  methods  of  other  nations,  the  any  way  the  affront  offered  by  Italy 
United  States  refrained  from  action  in  a  case  where  no  national  insult  on 
until  such  time  as  the  results  should  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  in- 
be  officially  announced.     Should  no  tended.    On  the  contrary,  she  has  left 
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freely  open  the  way  to  a  mending  of  it.     Italy's  interest  in  the  Triple  Alli- 

the  breach,  ance  centres   in  the  maintenance  of 

The  fact  of  Italy,  in  October,  volun-  her  independence,  which  would  be  at 

tarily  opening  her  markets  to  Ameri-  the  mercy  of  France,  were  Germany 

can  pork,  against  which  they  had  long  and  Austria  subject  to  the  dictation 

been    shut — followed    by   the   very  of  any  foreign  Power, 

friendly  references  to  Italy  in  Presi-  The  indications  are  that  the  tour  of 

dent  Harrison's  annual   message  to  M.  de  Giers  was  wholly  pacific  in  its 

Congress,  which,  being  noted  by  Pre-  motives  and  results.     It  was  under- 

mier  Rudini,  on  December  10,  brought  taken  primarily  for  reasons  of  health; 

out  from  him  in  the  Chamber  of  Dep-  but,  as  was  inevitable,  acquired  an  im- 

uties  a  statement  of  confidence  that  portant  diplomatic  interest.     In  spite 

the  questions  at  issue  would  soon  be  of  all  pacific  assurances,  the  renewal 

settled — these  indicate  a  better,  more  of  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  ac- 

conciliatory  tone  as  characterizing  companied  with  some  irritation  and 
Italian  policy,  and  have  also  inspired 
the  most  amiable  sentiments  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans.  It  was  even  re- 
ported at  the  end  of  the  year — though 
the  report  is  not  confirmed — that  Bar- 
on Fava  was  about  to  return  to  his 
post  in  Washington,  and  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  Government  had  signified 
its  willingness  to  close  the  incident  by 
the  payment  of  a  small  indemnity. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 

Upon  the  ever  recurring  question 
of  European  peace,  there  has  of  late 
been  almost  endless  speculation.  The 
broad  facts  of  European  international 
politics  are,  however,  quite  clearly 
marked;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that, 

during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  "■  ^^  "^'ers,  Russian  foreiok  mihistcr. 

iSgr,  anything  has  occurred  to  alter  uneasiness,  which  is  sufficient  to  ex- 

in  any  essential  manner  the  general  plain  the  entente  between  Russia  and 

situation.  France,  emphasized  by  the  Cronstadt 

The  Triple  Alliance  rests  on  too  and  Cherbourg  festivities  referred  to 
deep  a  foundation  to  be  shaken  by  in  our  last  issue  (p.  354).  These  dis- 
any  schemes  originating  either  in  St.  plays  of  mutual  cordiality  seem  to 
Petersburg  or  m  Paris.  And  yet,  have  led  to  conclusions  far  wider  and 
when  M,  de  Giers,  the  Russian  Min-  more  serious  than  the  facts  warrant- 
ister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  October,  ed,  namely,  that  beneath  them  lay  ul- 
visited  Italy,  held  several  interviews  terior  designs  upon  the  present  peace- 
with  the  Marquis  di  Rudini  at  Milan,  ful  status  of  European  affairs, 
and  was  received  by  King  Humbert  The  Czar  seems  to  have  sanctioned 
at  Monza,  there  was  felt  a  wide-spread  the  interviews  at  Milan  and  at  Monza 
uneasiness,  particularly  in  Germany,  with  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
lest  his  influence  might  result  in  a  that  the  recent  understanding  with 
weakening  of  the  bonds  which  held  France  had  no  warlike  significance 
Italy  to  the  Dreibund.  Such,  however,  against  Italy,  and  that  Russia  had  at 
is  not  the  later  and  more  generally  present  no  desire  to  disturb  the  peace. 
accepted  interpretation  of  his  visit.  That  such  is  the  present  policy  of 
While  Russia,  as  is  well  known,  would  the  Czar  seems  borne  out  by  the  inci- 
gladly  see  the  tripartite  league  dis-  dents  connected  withM.de  Giers"  sub- 
solved,  she  is  too  deeply  cognizant  of  sequent  visits  to  Paris  and  Berlin.  He 
the  meaning  of  that  compact,  to  think  arrived  in  Paris  November  19,  The 
that  her  political  influence  can  break  attitude  of  the  Republic  towards  her 
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neighbors  had  been  defined  a  few 
days  before  by  M.  Ribot,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  in  the  debate  on  the  Foreign 
Estimates;  and  the  pacific  assurances 
characteristic  of  the  late  official  utter- 
ances of  all  the  Powers  had  been  re- 
peated. Even  toward  Italy,  in  spite 
of  the  strained  feeling  due  to  the  pil- 
grim incident  in  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  elsewhere  described  in  this 
number,  M.  Ribot  had  declared  that 
France  desired  to  maintain  cordial  re- 
lations. In  these  circumstances,  the 
visit  of  M.  de  Giers  naturally  excited 
the  deepest  interest  abroad.  The 
French  public  had  looked  for  the  sign- 
ing and  sealing  of  a  treaty  of  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  any  document  was  sign- 
ed; and  nothing  came  out  to  indicate 
that,  for  the  present,  Russian  influence 
over  France  would  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  restrain  aggres- 
sive tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter country.  Even  the  signing  of  a 
formal  document  could  have  added  lit- 
tle to  the  essential  Franco -Russian  un- 
derstanding that  already  existed.  It 
is  universally  recognized,  that  a  Rus- 
sian campaign  in  the  direction  of  the 
Balkans  will  be  the  signal  for  a  French 
advance  toward  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  provinces.  Both  countries  have 
still  the  same  reasons  for  maintaining 
a  diplomatic  warfare  against  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance  and  England;  and  a  for- 
mal compact  would  not  materially  al- 
ter their  existent  mutual  relations. 
Possibly,  as  a  result  of  M.  de  Giers' 
visit,  France  and  Russia  arrived  at  a 
more  explicit  understanding  regard- 
ing some  points  of  practical  impor- 
tance. It  is  hinted,  that,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  policy  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  aims  at  maintaining 
the  status  quo,  the  understanding  be- 
tween France  and  Russia  contem- 
plates a  modification  of  that  status  in 
Bulgaria  and  Egypt,  but  within  the 
limits  of  existing  treaties,  and  so  far 
as  can  be  brought  about  by  purely 
pacific  means.  But  not  even  this  much 
is  definitely  known.  It  is  perhaps, 
therefore,  not  at  all  strange  that  M. 
de  Giers*  presence  in  Paris  evoked  no 
excitement.  There  was  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  that  cordial  enthusiasm  which. 


a  short  time  before,  had  been  lavishly 
displayed  towards  Russia  and  all 
things  Russian.  The  Paris  visit,  how- 
ever, showed,  that  in  seeking  more 
cordial  relations  with  Italy,  Russia 
had  no  desire  to  estrange  France. 
She  is  glad  enough  to  borrow  French 
money,  and  is,  no  doubt,  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  French  diplomatic  and 
military  co-operation  in  the  event  of 
a  crisis,  but  she  is  bound  down  by  no 
formal  treaty  which  would  restrict 
her  absolute  independence  of  action 
in  any  event. 

From  Paris,  M.  de  Giers  went  to 
Berlin.  There  he  had  a  conference 
with  Chancellor  von  Capri vi,  and  also 
a  short  audience  with  the  Emperor. 
From  what  is  positively  known  of  the 
visit,  it  tends  to  show  that  Russia  is 
anxious  to  lessen  the  tension  between 
herself  and  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
to  prevent  further  estrangement  from 
its  most  powerful  member;  while  the 
German  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand, 
desires  to  give  no  affront  to  Russia 
on  account  of  the  slight  apparent  in 
the  Czar's  recent  action  in  returning 
from  Copenhagen  to  St.  Petersburg 
without  calling  at  Berlin.  This  view 
of  the  incident  is  borne  out  by  the 
statements  made  by  the  German 
Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  on  No- 
vember 27.  He  blamed  the  Press  of 
Europe  for  a  great  deal  of  the  anxiety 
regarding  the  general  situation,  and 
declared  that  nothing  could  shake  his 
conviction  that  the  personal  intentions 
of  the  Czar  were  entirely  pacific. 

Similarly  pacific  utterances  had  been 
made  some  two  weeks  before  by  the 
representatives  of  three  of  the  great- 
est Powers  in  Europe.  Lord  Salisbury, 
speaking  at  the  Guildhall  in  London, 
on  November  9,  said  that  the  Euro- 
pean horizon  was  absolutely  free  from 
clouds  that  threatened  war.  The 
Marquis  di  Rudini,  on  the  same  day, 
at  Milan,  declared  his  confidence  in 
the  continuance  of  peace;  and,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Triple  Alliance,  said 
that  the  formation  of  groups  of  allied 
Powers  should  not  cause  anxiety,  since 
they  but  served  "  to  give  visible  ex- 
pression to  the  equilibrium  which  is 
the  guarantee  of  security."  He  spoke 
of  Italian  good-will  toward  Russia; 
and  dwelt  upon  the  cordial  feeling  to- 
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ward  France,  which  continued  in  spite  for  the  present;  and  the  keeping  up  of 

of  the   pilgrim  incident     Two  days  strong  armaments  is  merely  a  recog- 

later,  on  November  11,  the  Austrian  nition  of  the  weakness  of  all  human 

Prime  Minister,  Count  Kalnoky,  in  his  foresight,  which,  be  it  never  so  acute, 

statement  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  cannotatany tJme,inpoIiticalmatters, 

Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Delega-  penetrate  very  far  ahead.    During  the 

tion,  which  was  subsequently  repeat-  present  winter,  Russia  has  to  support 

ed  at  the  sitting  of  the  Austrian  Dele-  vast  numbers  of  her  people  in  the 

gation,  also  spoke  in  a  pacific  and  re-  famine  stricken  districts,  by  loans,  by 

assuring  tone.  direct  charities,  and  by  continuance 

A  curious  incident,   however,  oc-  of  necessary  industries.  This  is  strain- 

curred,  which  for  a  time  disturbed  the  ing  to  the  utmost  her  resources;  and, 

peaceful  outlook.     While  speaking  to  by  thus  postponing  whatever  purposes 

the  Presidents  of  the  Delegations,  the  of  aggression  she  may  have  cherished, 

Austrian  Emperor  is  said  to  have  marks  the  exit  of  the  old  year,  in  the 
made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the 
famine  in  Russia  had  greatly  increas- 
ed the  chances  of  a  conflict  in  Europe. 
Although  his  speech  as  a  whole  was 
intended  to  be  reassuring,  and  was 
taken  as  such  by  those  who  heard  it, 
the  above  remark  was  interpreted 
by  the  public  as  ominous  of  trouble. 
The  rumors  of  war  were  at  once  offi- 
cially denied,  but  not  before  they  had 
spread  sufficiently  to  cause  a  panic  on 
the  Vienna  Bourse,  more  violent  than 
had  occurred  for  many  years.  The 
outburst  subsided  about  as  quickly  as 
it  arose;  but  cool-headed  speculators 
reaped  a  harvest  from  the  securities 
flung  upon  the  market  at  enormous 

sacrifice.  The  incident  serves  to  show,  co""""  kalmokv,  Austrian  prime  mihistek. 

that,  notwithstanding  peaceable  assu-  general  opinion  of  Europe,  with  an 

ranees,  Austrians  feel  a  deep-seated  absolute  guarantee  of  peace, 

uneasiness  as  to  the  permanent  out-  Among    the  rumors   of   alliances, 

look.     This  feeling  is  not  unnatural,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  quar- 

Austria  has  more  at  stake  in  the  event  ter,  absorbed  the  attention  of  specu- 

of  a  crisis,  and  stands  closer  to  the  lative  Europe,  causing  mingled  exul- 

risks  of  war  than  any  other  Power.  tatJon  and  anxiety,  was  one  to  the 

It  is  under  peculiarly  diificult  condi-  effect  that  a  secret  treaty  had  been 

tions  that  she  holds  together  the  natu-  concluded  between  Belgium  and  Ger- 

rally  discordant  elements  of  her  Em-  many.   The  Burgomaster  of  Brussels, 

pire,  and  provides  herself  with   the  however,  distinctly  denied  that  any 

sinews  of  defense;  and  she,  more  than  such  treaty  existed,  and  emphatically 

any  other  Power,  realizes  the  necessi-  declared   the  desire  of    Belgium   to 

ty  of  guarding  against  danger.  maintain  a  strict  neutrality.     Such 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Italy,  Aus-  neutrality  is  really  the  secret  guaran- 
tria,  and  Germany  temper  their  hope-  tee  of  Belgian  independence.  Were 
ful  prophecies  by  pointing  out  the  the  rumored  alliance  a  fact,  it  would 
needof  keepingupstrongarmaments.  cause  a  rupture  of  the  long  existent 
Not  even  theseriousconditionofltal-  mutual  amity  between  France  and 
ian  finances  seems  to  the  Government  Belgium.  The  Burgomaster's  words, 
tojustify  any  retrenchment  in  military  being  probably  inspired  by  King  Leo- 
expenditure.  And  yet  it  is  the  gen-  pold,  allayed  the  incipient  irritation 
erally  accepted  opinion  that  the  time  in  France,  which  fact  was  subsequent- 
is  not  fully  ripe  for  a  conflict.  Several  ly  confirmed  by  the  cordial  reception 
factorspoint  to  a  continuance  of  peace  given    by   President  Carnot   to   the 
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Comte  de  Flandre  on  the  occasion  of  ropean  States.  Notwithstanding  her 
the  latter's  visit  to  the  French  capital  expressed  desire  to  maintain  general 
early  in  October.  relations  of  good-will,  it  is  yet  true 

The  latest  echo  of  the  famousDarda-  that  Russia  is  the  only  foreign  Power 
nelles  incident,  was  a  note  from  Lord  whose  good  offices  she  has  courted. 
Salisbury,  sent  in  the  early  part  of  Her  claims  in  Newfoundland  and 
October,  in  reply  to  the  explanatory  Egypt  have  annoyed  and  perplexed 
circular  letter  from  the  Sultan  to  the  England;  and  it  was  larjrely  her  atti- 
Powers  (see  p.  356).  In  this  note  the  tude  toward  the  interests  of  Italy 
British  view  IS  defined  at  length.  The  which  drove  that  Power  into  the 
agreement  as  to  the  passage  through    Triple  Alliance. 

the  Dardanelles  of  vessels  belonging  In  these  circumstances,  a  peculiar 
to  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet,  is  not  interest  attaches  to  the  incident  of 
taken  as  implying  any  modification    October  a,  which  took  place  at  Rome, 

in  the  Panthe- 
on, where  King 
Victor  Emman- 
uel lies  buried. 
Though  trivial 
in  itself,  the  in- 
cident raised 
the  whole  ques- 
tion of  Church 
and  State  in 
both  France 
and  Italy,  and 
disturbed  the 
relations  of  the 
Republic  to- 
ward the  Vati- 
can and  the 
Quirinal. 

A  monster 
pilgrimage  of 
French  work- 
ingmen  had 
gone  to  Rome 
to  pay  homage 
to  the  Pope. 
While    visiting 

THE  PANTHEON    ROME    WHEHE  THE  MLORIMS  WERE  FIRST  ATTACKED  the  tombof  ViC- 

tor  Emmanuel 
of  the  treaties  existing  between  the  in  the  Pantheon,  one  of  the  pilgrims 
Porte  and  the  Powers;  but  Lord  Sal-  wrote  in  the  visitors'  register  the 
isbury  insists  that  if  special  privileges  words  "  Vive  le  Pape ! "  ("  Long  live 
in  the  Straits  be  given  to  any  nation,  the  Pope  ! "),  and — it  is  said — spat  to- 
Great  Britain  will  claim  similar  con-  ward  the  tomb.  An  Italian,  who  was 
cessions  for  herself.  standing  by,  was  so  enraged  that  he 

struck  the  writer.     The  disturbance 

THE  PANTHEON  INCIDENT.  q^j^^ly  grew  into  a  general  riot,  the 

Recent  events  have  called  the  world's  pilgrims   being  chased   through  the 

attention    to    the   foreign   policy  of  streets  of  the  city.     Angry  patriotic 

France.     As  a  result  rather  of  her  in-  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  Ital- 

creased  military  power  than  of  the  ians  followed,  which  continued  until 

manner  in  which  her  foreign  affairs  the  next  day.      The   pilgrims  were 

have  been  conducted,  France  has  to  quickly  hurried  out  of  the  city,  and 

some  extent  regained  her  position  of  their  leaders  repaired  to  the  office  of 

commanding  importance  among  Eu-  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  express 
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their  regret.     The  Government  ac-  churches  numbering    100,000  mem- 

cepted    the  apologies  unreservedly,  bers  or  more,  receive  subsidy  from 

and  the  excitement  soon  cooled  down,  the  State;  but  the  great  preponder- 

That,  however,  did  not  end  the  ance  of  Roman  Catholics  in  numbers 
matter.  The  Italian  Government  had  — that  denomination  forming  78  per 
not  been  too  highly  pleased  with  the  cent  of  the  total  population — causes 
policy  toward  the  Vatican  displayed  the  Church  of  Rome  to  rank  virtually 
by  the  pilgrimage,  which  had  so  de-  as  the  established  church  of  the 
lighted  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  country.  Now,  the  Concordat  is  an 
It  was  even  rumored  that  the  disor-  instrument  defining  the  terms  on 
ders  in  the  Pantheon  had  been  insti-  which  the  French  Government  grants 
gated  by  the  Italian  Government  support  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
through  jealousy  of  the  growing  in-  was  signed  in  1801  by  Napoleon  I. 
fluence  of  the  Pope,  and  fears  of  an  and  Pope  Pius  VII.;  and,  with  the 
alliance  between  France  and  the  Holy  "Organic  Articles,"  which  regulate 
See.  Whatever  their  origin,  they  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
were  felt  to  have  an  important  inter-  plied,  still  governs  the  relations  of 
national  bearing;  and  so,  in  order  to  Church  and  State  in  France.  Its  gen- 
check  the  recurrence  of  trouble,  M.  eral  effect  is  to  assure  the  indepen- 
Falliferes,  the  French  Minister  of  Jus-  dence  of  the  Church  in  all  things 
tice  and  Public  Worship,  in  behalf  of  spiritual,  but  to  maintain  the  ultimate 
his  Government,  addressed  a  circular  supremacy  of  the  State  in  all  things 
to  the  French  clergy,  asking  them  to  secular.  Under  the  Revolution  which 
abstain  from  pilgrimages  to  Rome  for  began  in  1789,  the  Church  had  been 
the  present,  and  not  to  leave  their  stripped  of  lands  and  political  power, 
dioceses  without  permission  from  the  By  the  Concordat  of  1801,  it  was,  to 
Government.  Mgr.  Gouthe-Soulard,  some  extent,  reinstated.  The  title  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  refusing  to  those  who  had  purchased  Church  lands 
admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern-  was  not  called  in  question,  and  the 
ment  in  such  matters,  not  only  subse-  nominating  of  Bishops  was  tobe  vest- 
quently  went  to  Rome,  but  addressed  ed  in  the  secular  power — but  the  Bish- 
a  rather  violent  reply  to  M.  Falliferes.  ops  were  authorized  to  appoint  the 
For  this  letter,  the  Archbishop  was  subordinate  clergy,  the  private  endow- 
prosecuted  by  the  French  Govern-  ment  of  churches  was  allowed,  and 
ment,  and  fined  3,000  francs ;  and,  the  State  took  upon  itself  to  guaran- 
when  the  Paris  Figaro  opened  up  a  tee  the  payment  of  stipends  to  Bish- 
subscription  list  to  assist  in  paying  ops  and  cur^s.  Under  this  instru- 
the  fine,  that  journal  was  promptly  ment,  about  ;^i,7 12,000  is  annually 
subjected  to  a  similar  punishment.  voted  for  the  support  of  Roman  Cath- 

The  Government  immediately  ad-  olic  worship, 
dressed  a  note  to  the  Pope,  signifying  The  abolition  of  the  Concordat  is 
its  desire  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  thus  a  serious  question  for  both 
clergy,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  Church  and  Government.  It  is  the 
His  Holiness  would  continue  his  pol-  aim  of  the  Holy  See  to  encourage  a 
icy  of  conciliation  between  the  Church  policy  of  conciliation,  and  the  hostile 
and  the  Republic.  But  the  ire  of  the  attitude  of  the  French  clergy  was 
Clerical  party  in  France  was  now  thor-  based  on  no  instructions  from  the 
oughly  aroused ;  and  so  hostile  was  the  Vatican.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  French  Bishops  aim  of  the  French  Government  to 
toward  the  Republic,  that  very  stormy  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
scenes  ensued  when  the  Radicals  Holy  See,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
forced  the  matter  to  a  discussion  in  Pope's  republican  policy.  However, 
the  Senate  and  in  the  Chaq|ber,  pro-  some  French  Bishops  and  other  zeal- 
posing  to  abrogate  the  Concordat,  and  ous  adherents,  in  spite  of  the  Govern- 
to  proclaim  immediate,  total  separa-  ment's  threat  to  withdraw  the  French 
tion  of  Church  and  State.  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican,  and  in 

In   one  sense  there  is  no  "estab-  spite  of  the  Papal  disavowal  of  their 

lished"   church    in    France,   for    all  course,  kept  up  the   agitation,  until 
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the  French  Radicals  were  roused  to 
bring  the  subject  before  Parliament. 
M.  Hubbard,  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, on  the  nth  of  December,  moved 
the  immediate  and  complete  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State.  The  Govern- 
ment were  not  prepared  to  go  so  far, 
but  indicated  their  firm  intention  to 
keep  the  Bishops  within  the  limits  of 
their  functions,  in  strict  submission  to 
the  Concordat  and  the  "  Organic  Ar- 
ticles." In  this  policy,  they  were  sus- 
tained by  the  votes  in  both  Senate 
and  Chamber.  The  agitation  then 
quickly  subsided;  and,  before  the  end 
of  December,  some  of  the  French  pre- 
lates, including  the  Bishop  of  Bay- 
onne,  had  displayed  a  decidedly  more 
friendly  spirit  toward  the  Republic. 

FRANCO-BULGARIAN  DISPUTE. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  an 
important  diplomatic  incident  occur- 
red in  Southeastern  Europe  which 
still,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  casts  a 
threatening  gloom  over  the  political 
horizon. 

The  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  France  and  Bulgaria  has  a 
bearing  upon  the  general  European 
situation.  The  well  known  hostilitjr 
of  Russia  toward  Bulgaria  renders  it 
practically  certain  that  Russia  would 
take  a  hand  in  the  event  of  a  serious 
conflict.  Bulgaria  being  nominally 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  the 
interests  of  the  Sultan  would  be  af- 
fected, and  any  great  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Porte  would  evoke 
a  protest  from  the  Triple  Alliance 
backed  up  by  England.  Thus  the 
question  is  a  delicate  one. 

For  some  time  Europe  had  been 
flooded  with  rumors  of  "  Bulgarian 
atrocities,"  committed  not  by  Turks, 
as  in  1877,  but  by  the  Government  of 
which  M.  Stambouloff  is  the  leader. 
Political  offenders  were  said  to  be  lan- 
guishing in  prisons,  suffering  from 
starvation  and  from  tortures  worthy 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  rumors 
were  partly  due  to  the  memoir  lately 
sent  out  by  the  Bulgarian  women, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
the  sufferings  of  their  relatives,  and 
partly  to  stories  told  by  journalists. 
One  of  the  latter,  M.  Chadourne,  So- 
fia correspondent  of  the  Havas  Agen- 


cy, was  expelled  from  Bulgaria  about 
the  middle  of  December,  because  he 
persisted,  in  spite  of  remonstrances, 
in  annoying  the  Government  by  send- 
ing home  these  unfavorable  reports. 

France  immediately  took  Bulgaria 
to  task  for  violation  of  the  treaty  pro- 
visions embodied  in  the  "Capitula- 
tions," which  are  the  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements whereby  foreigners  resid- 
ing in  the  Ottoman  Empire  (of  which 
Bulgaria  is  nominally  a  vassal)  remain 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respect- 
ive consuls.  Under  these,  France 
claimed  that  no  judicial  or  executive 
act  affecting  a  foreigner  could  happen 
in  Bulgaria  without  the  intervention 
of  the  French  Consul.  She  therefore 
demanded  that  M.  Chadourne  should 
be  allowed  to  return,  and  a  pledge  be 
given  him  against  further  molesta- 
tion. Bulgaria  replied  that  there  was 
no  existing  international  covenant  ap- 
plying to  foreigners  who  interfered 
in  the  internal  politics  of  Bulgaria, 
and  that  no  treaty  had  been  broken; 
and  that,  therefore,  she  could  not  re- 
scind her  decree  of  expulsion.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  reply,  the  French 
Charg6  d' Affaires,  M.  Lanel,  immedi- 
ately informed  the  Bulgarian  Foreign 
Ministry  that  he  had  been  instructed 
by  the  French  Government  to  sever 
diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria. 

On  all  sides  in  Europe,  the  action 
of  France  has  been  regarded  as  hasty. 
By  the  Berlin  Treaty,  concluded  in 
1878,  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
Bulgaria  remained  nominally  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  to  whom 
an  annual  tribute  was  to  be  paid;  but 
she  was  made  practically  independent 
as  regarded  her  own  internal  admin- 
istration. Now,  nothing  appears  to 
peculiarly  mark  the  case  of  M.  Chad- 
ourne's  expulsion  as  different  from 
the  many  similar  cases  which  have 
occurred  in  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
and  even  France,  none  of  which  have 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inter- 
national question.  For  such  reasons, 
France  finds  little  support  in  her  pol- 
icy. It  lias  been  widely  regarded  as 
another  play  on  her  part  into  the  hands 
of  Russia. 

Failing  to  get  satisfaction  at  the 
hands  of  Prince  Ferdinand,  France 
applied  to  the  Porte,  asking  that  the 
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Government  of  the  Sultan  insist  on  a  view  to  the  most  effectual  promotion 
an  apology  from  Bulgaria,  its  vassal,  of  the  common  advantage.  The  gen- 
and  demand  a  rescinding  of  the  order  eral  features  of  the  scheme  are  reduc- 
of  expulsion.  The  communication  of  tions  in  the  duties  on  food  products, 
the  Grand  Vizier  met  with  a  reply  and  equivalent  concessions  to  special 
from  the  authorities  at  Sofia,  politely  manufactures.  Germany,  for  example, 
but  firmly  adhering  to  their  right  to  lowers  her  duties  on  meats,  bread- 
expel  M.  Chadoume.  It  is  not  at  all  stuffs,  butter,  etc.,  feeling  that  her 
likely  that  Turkey  will  resort  to  force  food  production  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
to  compel  obedience;  and  even  Russia  demands  of  a  growing  population, 
deprecates  the  precipitate  action  of  This  opens  up  a  larger  market  in 
the  French  Government,  thinking  that  Germany  for  the  agricultural  products 
the  present,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  of  Austria-Hungary;  and  the  latter 
a  favorable  time  to  re-open  the  ques-  country,  in  return,  lowers  her  duties 
tion  of  the  Balkan  Provinces.  At  the  on  manufactures  of  iron,  paper,  silk, 
close  of  the  year  the  situation  is  still  and  other  fabrics  coming  from  Ger- 
strained.  M.  Ribot,  the  French  For-  many.  Similar  features  characterize 
eign  Minister,  has  publicly  declared  the  other  treaties.  The  scheme  will 
that  the  broken  relations  can  be  re-  go  into  operation  February  r,  1892, 
sumed  only  on  condition  of  the  return  and  will  continue  in  force  twelve  years 
of  M.  Chadourne,  which  M.  Stambou-  — until  December  31, 1903 — and  there- 
loff,  on  the  other  hand,  has  resolutely  after  until  one  year's  notice  of  termin- 
declared  impossible.  The  outcome  ation  of  the  treaties  has  been  given, 
will  depend  on  the  relative  obstinacy  The  effect  of  the  union  is  to  divide 
of  the  two  Powers.  Europe  into  two  politico-economical 

camps — on  the  one  hand,  France  and 

EUROPEAN  COMMERCIAL  UNION,  r^^^j^  ^he   apostles   of   Protection ; 

Many  have  been  the  links  forged  and,  on  the  other,  the  members  of  the 

during  1891  in  the  chain  of  interna-  Triple  Alliance  and  some  of  the  minor 

tional  union.     Following  the  various  Powers,  following  more  Liberal  ideas, 

political  alliances  of  the  year  in  Eu-  and  allied  in  a  system  of  comparative 

rope,  to  which  we  have  called  atten-  free  exchange. 

tion,  there  was  consummated,  in  the  Upon  Germany,  the  immediate  ef- 

month  of  December,  one  of  the  most  feet  will  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

important  customs  leagues  in  modern  Chancellor,  a  diminution  in  revenue, 

history,  embracing  not  only  Germany,  amounting  to  about  18,000,000  marks 

Austria- Hungary,     and     Italy  —  the  (i  mark  =  23.8  cents).      Nevertheless 

members  of  the  Triple  Alliance — but  the  treaties  passed  the  Reichstag,  on 

also  Belgium   and   Switzerland.      It  December  18,  by  a  great  majority, 

appears  likely  that   Holland,  Spain,  Prince  Bismarck,  seeing  that  opposi- 

Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  pos-  tion  was  hopeless,  did  not  put  in  an 

sibly  Turkey  and  Greece,  will  also  be  appearance  at  the  debates,  but  con- 

at  an  early  date  enlisted  in  the  great  tented  himself  with  a  hostile  criticism 

scheme.     In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  in  the  papers,  basing  his  objections 

which,  in  previous  issues  of  Current  on  the  shortness  of  time  which  had 

-^/V/^;7  we  have  indicated  (pp.  227  and  been  given  for  consideration  of  the 

357),  the  efforts  of  German  diplomacy  treaties,  the  great  length  of  time  they 

have  been  finally  successful.  were  to  run,  the  greatness  of  the  con- 

The  union  is  a  carrying  out  in  Eu-  cessions  made  by  Germany  in  return 
ropean  affairs  of  the  essential  features  for  benefits  that  were  merely  proble- 
of  the  reciprocity  policy  characteristic  matical;  and  the  apparent  subjection 
of  the  present  Administration  in  the  of  the  interests  of  producers  to  those 
United  States.  Its  basis  is  a  series  of  consumers.  The  policy  of  Chan- 
of  commercial  treaties  on  terms  of  cellor  von  Caprivi,  however,  had  the 
mutual  advantage.  It  is  not,  properly  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  Em- 
speaking,  a  Zollverein,  since  each  na-  peror,  who  conferred  upon  his  Minis- 
tion  retains  control  of  its  own  tariff;  ter  the  title  of  Count  as  a  reward  for 
but  the  lists  have  been  arranged  with  his  services  in  the  establishment  of 
vou  1—33. 
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the  treaties.  "  I  am  convinced,"  said 
the  Emperor,  in  speaking  of  the  occa- 
sion, "  that  not  only  the  Fatherland, 
but  the  millions  of  subjects  of  other 
countries  united  with  us  in  the  Cus- 
toms League,  will  sooner  or  later  bless 
this  day." 

Upon  France,  the  result  of  the  un- 
ion will  be  a  certain  degree  of  com- 
mercial isolation.  In  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Government,  a  new  Ta- 
riff Law  was  voted  by  both  the  French 
Chambers,  based  on  extreme  protec- 
tionist principles,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  cause  an  estrangement  that  no 
doubt  contributed  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  customs  union  formed  un- 
der the  lead  of  Germany.  Spain,  for 
example,  as  a  result  of  the  virtually 
prohibitory  French  duties  on  Spanish 
wines,  not  only  proposes  to  retaliate 
in  her  own  tariff,  but  shows  an  incli- 
nation to  enter  the  union.  The  new 
French  tariff  comprised  two  sched- 
ules, one  of  maximum,  the  other  of 
minimum  rates,  the  latter  to  be  used 
in  the  case' of  the  countries  which 
might  make  friendly  trade  arrange- 
ments with  France  during  1892.  The 
Government,  fearing  the  consequences 
of  an  extreme  protectionist  policy, 
finally  succeeded,  toward  the  end  of 
December,  in  securing  from  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  Senate  authority  to  nego- 
tiate temporary  treaties  upon  the  min- 
imum tariff  basis.  This  will  probably 
be  the  trade  policy  of  France  during 
1892 — and  it  will  no  doubt  relieve  her 
to  some  extent  from  the  dangers  of 
commercial  isolation,  which  an  ex- 
treme protectionist  policy  would  have 
insured. 

Upon  American  trade,  the  effects  of 
the  union  can  hardly  be  foreseen. 
Russia  and  France  are  the  principal 
European  granaries,  but  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  union;  and  the  large 
dependence  of  Europe  on  American 
food  supplies  makes  it  improbable  that 
the  American  export  trade  will  great- 
ly suffer. 

While  the  aim  of  the  customs  union 
is  to  promote  productive  and  commer- 
cial interests  and  to  cheapen  food,  it 
also  has  a  deep  political  meaning ;  and  this 
is  the  secret  of  its  enthusiastic  advo- 
cacy by  the  members  of  the  Dreibimd. 
The  political  bonds  of  that  Alliance 


are  strengthened  by  the  community 
of  trade  interests,  to  which  the  formal 
treaties  of  the  customs  alliance  have 
given  forcible  expression.  Trade  in- 
terests and  political  interests  tend  to 
coincide;  and  it  is  those  nations  which 
trade  largely  together,  and  which  prof- 
it by  the  intercourse,  which  will  most 
likely  be  found  ranged  together  on 
occasions  of  political  crisis.  The  un- 
derlying policy  is  thus  not  only  com- 
mercial but  military — the  customs  un- 
ion aims  to  facilitate  common  military 
action  hereafter. 

THE  PAMIR  QUESTION. 

At  the  northeastern  end  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh  range  of  mountains,  in 
Central  Asia,  lies  the  wild  and  deso- 
late Pamir  plateau,  known  as  the 
"  Roof  of  the  World  "  from  its  high 
elevation.  It  was  first  visited  by  the 
Italian,  Marco  Polo,  but  remained  a 
place  of  mystery  until  explored  in 
1838  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy.  This  officer  followed  up 
the  River  Oxus  to  a  lake,  which  he 
named  "  Lake  Victoria,"  and  which 
he  thought,  as  it  now  appears  wrong- 
fully, to  be  the  head  waters  of  the 
river.  Hitherto  buried  in  compara- 
tive obscurity,  the  region  has  now 
come  into  unwonted  prominence  as 
the  theater  of  an  important  diplomatic 
contest  affecting  the  spheres  of  Rus- 
sian, Chinese,  and  British  influence  in 
Asia.  Its  strategic  importance  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  meeting-point  of 
the  above  mentioned  Powers  in  Asia, 
and  commands  the  passes  leading 
from  Turkestan  southward  into  the 
basin  of  the  Indus,  and  eastward  into 
the  dominions  of  China. 

The  present  dispute  is  one  of  bound- 
aries. By  the  Treaty  ratified  in  1873, 
the  main  stream  of  the  Oxus  River 
was  made  the  dividing  line  between 
Russian  influence  on  the  north  and 
British  on  the  south,  it  being  supposed 
that  all  the  Afghan  tribes  were  south 
of  it,  and  none  but  Turcomans  north. 
The  Pamir  plateau  was  left  in  a  some- 
what undefined  condition,  it  being 
vaguely  supposed  to  be  an  inaccessi- 
ble and  neutral  ground.  The  prog- 
ress of  geographical  knowledge  has, 
however,  revealed  that  there  are  two 
branches  of  the  Oxus  River  flowing 
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from  Victoria  Lake ;  that  the  main  Russia  was  justified  in  laying  definite 
stream  really  lies  some  seventy  miles  claim  to  the  whole  region  as  a  precau- 
south  of  what  was  considered  the  tionary  measure  against  disturbances 
main  stream  at  the  time  the  treaty  caused  by  the  northern  Afghan  tribes, 
was  signed;  and  that  Afghan  tribes  At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  re- 
have,  for  generations,  without  dispute,  ported  that  a  Special  Commission, 
occupied  territory  lying  north  of  the  comprising  delegates  from  all  the  in- 
lower  branch.  The  present  Russian  t crested  Powers,  was  to  be  appointed 
claim  is  that  the  treaty  must  be  inter-  to  settle  the  question  of  delimitation, 
preted  according  to  the  conceptions  This  diplomatic  dispute  throws  spe- 
of  the  ill-informed  geographers  who  cial  interest  over  the  recent  British 
drew  it,  giving  thus  practically  the  campaign  against  the  rebellious  Hun- 
whole  Pamir  plateau  to  the  Czar.  She  za  and  Nagar  tribes,  who  occupy  the 
has  brought  her  boundary  far  down  region  lying  between  the  British  ad- 
into  Badakshan,  at 
the  expense  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  ad- 
vanced it  farther 
eastward  toward  the 
northern  slopes  of 
the  Hindoo  Koosh 
range,  into  territory 
claimed  by  China. 
Her  action  is  thus 
felt  to  be  not  merely 
the  acquisition  of  an 
inhospitable  region, 
but  a  directly  ag- 
gressive movement 
against  British  and 
Chinese  interests. 

Last  summer,  a 
Russian  expedition 
having  entered  the 
disputed  territory  in 
order  to  give  defi- 
niteness  to  the  Mus- 
covite claims.  Cap- 
tain Younghusband, 
a  British  officer, 
started  to  ascertain 
the  intention  of  the 
explorers.  Lieutenant  Davison,  an-  vance  posts  of  Gilghit  and  Fort  Chalt 
other  British  officer,  was  sent  to  watch  and  the  Pamir  borders.  Even  as  early 
events  in  another  portion  of  the  dis-  as  July,  1889,  the  British  Government 
trict.  Both  officers  were  informed  by  of  India  deemed  it  advisable,  in  view 
Russian  soldiers  that  the  Pamir  pla-  of  Russian  tendencies  north  of  the 
teau  belonged  to  Russia,  and  that  frontier,  to  re-establish  the  military 
their  presence  could  not  be  allowed  station  at  Gilghit ;  and  Lieutenant- 
there.  The  British  Government  im-  Colonel  A.  G.  Durand  was  appointed 
mediately  protested  at  St.  Petersburg,  British  Agent  at  that  post.  The  road 
claiming  recognition  of  the  existing  from  Gilghit  to  the  Pamir  runs  north 
treaty,  and  they  were  joined  in  this  along  the  Hunza  River  about  thirty 
protest  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  miles,  to  Fort  Chalt,  then  turns  east- 
The  Russian  Foreign  Office  replied  ward  toward  the  capital  of  the  Hunza 
that  the  treaty  had  not  been  broken,  State.  A  few  miles  east  of  Chalt,  the 
because  the  main  branch  of  the  Oxus  most  advanced  British  post  in  the  Hun- 
flowed  south  of  the  Pamirs;  and  that    za  valley,  lies  Fort  Nilt,  the  principal 
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scene  of  the  military  operations  we 
are  describing.  In  view  of  the  recent 
advances  on  the  part  of  Russia,  the 
British  garrison  at  Gilghit  was  rein- 
forced, and  preparations  were  made 
to  construct  a  better  road  toward  the 
capital  of  the  Hunza  State.  This 
roused  the  hostility  of  the  tribesmen, 
who  were  possibly  instigated  by  Rus- 
sian influence.  In  order  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Du- 
rand  assumed  the  offensive  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  and  attacked  the  strongly  forti- 
fied post  of  Nilt.  After  a  gallant  as- 
sault, in  which  he  and  three  of  his 
officers  were  badly  wounded,  and  thir- 
ty-three Sepoys  killed  and  wounded, 
the  fort  was  captured.  A  desultory 
warfare  was  afterwards  kept  up  for  a 
while,  the  mountaineers  finding  ref- 
uge in  their  fastnesses.  By  the  end 
of  the  month,  however,  the  tribesmen 
had  made  complete  submission,  and 
the  Hunza  capital  had  been  occupied 
by  a  British  force.  The  construction 
or  the  road  from  Gilghit  will  thus  be 
easy,  and,  with  the  completion  of  that 
from  Cashmere  to  Gilghit,  will  give 
the  British  easy  access  to  the  territory 
now  in  dispute  between  England, 
Russia,  and  China. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

There  seems  to  be  at  present  some- 
what of  a  reaction  against  that  land- 
grabbing  policy,  which,  for  years,  has 
characterized  the  actions  of  European 
Powers  in  relation  to  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent. In  the  case  of  some  of  them, 
there  is  even  a  disposition  to  abandon 
territory  which  has  been  acquired  at 
great  cost  Italy  now  lays  little  stress 
on  her  claims  in  the  direction  of  the 
Egyptian  Soudan  and  Abyssinia.  Ger- 
many, finding  her  possessions  in  South- 
west Africa  rather  burdensome,  has 
negotiated  for  their  sale  to  a  syndicate 
at  the  price  of  3,750,000  marks,  250,000 
of  which  have  been  paid;  and  she  has 
officially  disclaimed  responsibility  for 
the  rumored  trespassing  of  Emin 
Pasha  upon  British  territory  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Albert  Edward  Nyanza. 
Portugal  also,  since  the  ratification  of 
the  convention  with  England  on  the 
nth  of  last  June,  has  adopted  a  de- 
cidedly more  friendly  attitude.  In 
November,  the  British  Channel  Squad- 


ron, for  the  first  time  since  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  quarrel,  visited  Madeira, 
where  it  was  most  hospitably  received. 
Unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  further 
exploitation  of  her  East  African  pos- 
sessions, Portugal  has  changed  her 
policy,  and  will  leave  that  work  to 
chartered  companies,  as  is  done  by 
other  Powers.  In  order  to  facilitate 
administration,  she  proposes  to  divide 
Mozambique, which  she  has  christened 
the  "  State  of  East  Africa,"  into  two 
provinces,  one  lying  north,  the  other 
south  of  the  Zambesi  River,  both  be- 
ing under  a  Royal  Commissioner. 

Even  in  the  case  of  England,  there 
is  evidence  of  an  abatement  of  terri- 
torial greed.  The  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company,  failing  to  re- 
ceive a  guarantee  of  financial  support 
from  the  Government,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway,  which  it  regards 
as  essential  to  the  further  carrying 
out  of  its  development  of  Uganda,  has 
talked  seriously  of  abandoning  that 
district  to  its  fate.  Such  action,  it  is 
felt,  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  Brit- 
ish prestige.  Forced  by  German  ri- 
valry on  the  East  Coast,  which  has 
received  the  financial  support  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  Company  has. 
been  compelled  to  carry  on  its  work 
more  rapidly  than  is  consistent  with 
strict  economy.  Enjoying  no  monop- 
oly of  trade,  and  receiving  no  assist- 
ance from  the  Imperial  treasury,  it 
has  been  dependent  solely  on  the  sup- 
port of  private  British  investors.  Its 
occupation  of  Uganda  was  undertaken 
in  direct  furtherance  of  the  Imperial 
policy  of  England,  which  aims  at  the 
opening  up  of  the  continent  to  British 
traders,  and  at  the  suppression  of 
slavery.  The  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  Mombasa,  on  the  coast,  to 
the  Victoria  Nyanza,  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
successful  progress ;  and,  as  such  a 
costly  undertaking  was  thought  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  private  capitalists 
unaided  by  Government  support,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment for  a  financial  guarantee. 
The  Ministry  supported  the  appeal, 
proposing  a  grant  of  ;;^2o,ooo  for  the 
preliminary  surveys.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  opposition  of  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  the  proposed  grant  failed.. 
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Hence  the  disposition  of  the  Company  quently  emphatically  declared  that 
to  retrench  and  retire.  The  probable  England  had  no  intention  of  retiring 
results  of  withdrawal  from  Uganda  from  Egypt  until  the  work  she  had 
would  be  ruin  to  missionary  enter-  undertaken  there  was  completed, 
prise,  the  re-establishment  of  Mahom-  Having  bound  herself  to  give  Egypt 
etanism,  and  possibly  of  the  power  of  a  sound  and  staple  system  of  govern- 
the  Mahdi,  the  revival  of  the  worst  ment,  she  could  not  withdraw  while 
features  of  the  slave  traffic,  and  the  any  threatening  elements  of  disrup- 
total  collapse  of  that  policy,  which,  at  tion  remained,  which  would  expose 
the  sacrifice  of  much  time  and  money  the  country  to  despotism,  and  inevit- 
and  many  lives,  the  British  Govern-  ably  necessitate  the  renewed  inter- 
ment has  so  successfully  followed  for  vention  of  foreign  Powers, 
the  past  ten  years.  The  gravity  of  For  years  the  Touat  oasis  in  the 
the  situation  has  been  temporarily  re-  Sahara  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
lieved  by  the  liberality  of  the  British  between  France  and  Morocco.  Its 
public,  who  have  raised  some  ;^4o,ooo  importance  to  France  lies  in  the  fact 
to  enable  the  Company  to  carry  on  its  that  it  commands  the  shortest  route 
beneficent  work.  The  construction  between  the  French  provinces  of  Sen- 
of  railroad  lines,  in  fact,  is  now  the  egal  and  Algeria.  The  inhabitants, 
key-stone  of  British  enterprise  in  both  fearing  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
South  and  East  Africa.  the  French,  for  massacres  and  raids 
With  regard  to  Egypt,  Great  Brit-  of  which  thev  have  been  guilty,  had 
ain's  policy  remains  unchanged.  Some  long  claimed  the  protection  of  the 
utterances, however, by  Mf.  Gladstone,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  who,  in  turn,  two 
in  the  course  of  his  famous  speech  at  years  ago,  laid  definite  claim  to  Touat 
Newcastle,  on  October  2,  excited  wide  as  Moorish  territory.  France  protest- 
speculation,  being  interpreted  as  a  ed  against  the  claim,  and  strengthened 
•condemnation  of  the  continued  occu-  some  of  her  Algerian  outposts  as  a 
pation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops,  and  precautionary  move.  About  the  mid- 
as  an  assurance  that  Lord  Salisbury's  die  of  last  October,  she  utterly  repud- 
policy  would  be  abandoned  in  the  iated  the  Moorish  claim;  and  occupied 
•event  of  a  return  of  a  Gladstonian  Touat  with  her  troops  in  order  to 
Ministry.  M.  Ribot,  the  French  For-  forestall  its  occupation  by  the  forces 
eign  Minister,  taking  the  cue  from  of  the  Sultan.  The  action  of  France 
Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  stated  that  he  is  based  on  the  "Hinterland  Doctrine" 
appealed  from  the  Government  to  the  (see  p.  27)  embodied  in  the  existing 
people  of  England  for  a  vindication  agreement  between  her  and  other 
of  French  policy.  The  ambiguous  European  Powers  as  to  the  partition 
statements  of  Mr.  Gladstone  were,  of  African  territory  lying  in  rear  of  di- 
however,  repudiated  by  his  own  col-  visions  which  have  been  established 
leagues ;   and  Lord  Salisbury  subse-  on  the  coast. 
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BRITISH  POLITICS  unite  at  Mr.  Pameirs  grave;  but  his 

death  has  only  served  to  emphasize 
TN  the  arena  of  British  politics,  the  enmity  of  the  two  factions,  thus 
I  Death  has  lately  been  an  impor-  aggravating  their  impotency  in  the 
-*■  tant  factor.  By  a  singular  coinci-  House,  and  even  causing  the  Irish 
dence,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  Govern-  question,  for  the  present,  to  sink  into 
ment  leader,  and  Mr.  Parnell — two  comparative  neglect, 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  Mr.  Smith's  death  was  felt  on  all 
House  of  Commons,  were  stricken  sides  to  be  a  national  loss.  "  Old  Mo- 
down  the  same  day,  October  6.  It  rality,"  as  he  was  called,"  epitomized 
was  thought  by  some  that  the  broken  the  best  qualities  of  the  English  char- 
ranks  of  the  Irish  Nationalists  might  acter,  conscientious  integrity,   stem 
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Leeds,  was  made  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four, and  his  re-election  to  North 
Leeds  was  unopposed.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Jackson  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  office  of  Financial  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  which  was  filled  by  the 
selection  of  Sir  John  Gorst,  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  With 
the  appointment  of  the  Hon,  G.  N, 
Curzon,  M.  P,  for  the  Southport  Di- 
vision of  Southwest  Lancashire,  to 
the  position  vacated  by  Sir  J  ohn  Gorst, 
the  adjustment  of  offices  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  Mr,  W.  H.  Smith 
was  completed.  TheseatintheHouse, 
for  the  Strand  Division  of  London, 
L.  JACKSON.  M.  P..  occupied  by  the  late  leader,  was  filled 

TARir  FOR  IRELAND.  by  the  election  of  his  only  son,  Mr. 

Frederick  Smith,  who  carried  the  con- 
application  to  duty,  patriotic  loyalty,  stituency  by  the  substantial  majority 
simplicity  of  tastes,  and  sound  com-  of  3,006  over  the  Gladstonian  candi- 
mon  sense.  His  ability  had  won  him  date.  Dr.  Gutteridge. 
the  respect  even  of  his  opponents;  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who  succeed- 
while  his  tact  and  geniality  had  ail  ed  the  late  Mr.  Raikes  as  Postmaster- 
along  kept  him  remarkably  free  from  General,  was  re-elected  for  Northeast 
those  personal  animosities  which  so  Manchester,  although  his  majority  of 
commonly  arise  out  of  the  bitter  Strug-  150  over  Mr.  C.  P,  Scott,  editor  of  the 
gles  of  party  politics.  Manchester   Guardian,   as   compared 

On  October  18,  it  was  announced    with  his  previous  majority  of  327  over 
that  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the    the  same  candidate,  shows  a  Conser- 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  sue-    vative  loss.     As  Under- Secretary-  for 
ceeded  Mr.  Smith  as  First  Lord  of    Foreign  Affairs,  Sir  James  Fergusson 
the  Treasury,  and  as  leader  of  the    was  succeeded  by  Mr.  James  William 
House.  He  was  the  unanimous  choice    Lowther,  M.  P.  for  Mid-Cumberland, 
of  both  sections  of  the  Unionist  party.    The  seat  for  Cambridge  University, 
His  character  and  ability  are  respect-    rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
ed  on  all  sides.     The  mention  of  Lord    Raikes,  was  filled  without  opposition 
Randolph  Churchill's  name  seems  to    bythe  election  of  Professor  Jebb  (Un- 
have been  amere rumor;  whileneither 
Sir   Michael    Hicks-Beach,   nor    Mr. 
Goschen,  the  other  possibilities  con- 
sidered, had  ever  displayed  that  ex- 
traordinary resoluteness  of  will,  im- 
perturbability of  temper,  and  sound 
tact,  which  had  been  so  noted  in  Mr, 
Balfour's  career.     Not  long  ago,  the 
condition  of  Irish  affairs  would  have 
absolutely  needed  the  guidance  of  his 
strong  hand;  but  he  had  succeeded  in 
inaugurating  a  more  peaceful  era,  and 
his  retirement  from  the  Irish  office 
became  a  possibility.     He  will  still 
keep  in  touch  with  Irish  affairs;  while 
his  accession  to  the  leadership  in  the 
House  of  Commons  will  give  added 

strength  to  the  Unionist  cause,  _  .  ..  _ 

Mr.  W,  L.  Jackson,  M.  P.  for  North  "   \ 
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ionist).  The  vacancy  in  Buteshire, 
Scotland,  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Murray,  the  new  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  elec- 
tion, held  November  1 3,  for  the  South 
Molton  Division  of  Devonshire.  Mr. 
George  Lambert  (Gladstonian)  de- 
feated Mr.  Charles  W.  BuUer  (Liberal 
Unionist)  by  1,212  votes.  At  the  pre- 
vious election,  a  Liberal  Unionist  had 
been  returned  by  a  majority  of  1,689. 
The  question  of  Home  Rule  had  not 
been  made  prominent  in  the  campaign, 
and  the  Gladstonians  joyfully  hailed 
the  result  as  an  indication  that  they 
would  be  supported  by  the  agricul- 
tural constituencies  all  over  the  coun- 
try. This  assurance,  however,  was 
somewhat  checked  by  the  Conserva- 
tive victory  at  the  election,  held  No- 
vember 27,  for  the  vacant  Eastern  Di- 
vision of  Dorset,  Mr.  H.  Sturt  being 
returned  over  Mr.  P.  Glyn  (Gladston- 
ian) by  a  majority  of  347.  At  the 
previous  election,  however,  the  ma- 
jority for  the  late  Mr.  Bond  (Conser- 
vative) had  been  655. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, on  December  21,  and  the  con- 
sequent accession  of  his  son,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington,  to  the  title,  involves 
an  important  change  in  the  personnel 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Mar- 
quis now  goes  to  the  House  of  Lords; 
and,  although  it  is  not  supposed  that 
he  will  withdraw  from  political  life, 
the  Liberal  Unionists,  of  whom  he 
has  been  the  leader,  will  miss  that  di- 
vining tact  and  unequaled  authority 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  which 
are  most  needed  at  unforeseen  critical 
moments  in  the  debates,  when  import- 
ant steps  have  to  be  taken  on  the  spur 
of  the  instant.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain succeeds  to  the  Liberal  Union- 
ist leadership;  and  the  incisive  force 
which  has  g^ven  him  prominence  in 
the  debates  augurs  well  for  his  fitness 
for  the  position.  The  seat  for  Rossen- 
dale,  vacated  by  the  Marquis  of  Hart- 
ington, is  being  hotly  contested  by  Sir 
T.  Brooke,  the  choice  of  the  Marquis, 
and  Mr.  Maden  (Gladstonian). 

The  autumn  political  campaign, 
opened  by  Mr.  Balfour's  address  at 
Plymouth  (see  p.  363),  was  continued 
with  energ^  during  the  last  quarter 


of  the  year.  October  i  witnessed  the 
formal  opening  of  the  great  National 
Liberal  Federation  Congress  at  New- 
castle, the  salient  features  of  which 
were  a  speech  by  Mr.  Gladstone  out- 
lining the  Liberal  program,  and  one 
from  Mr.  John  Morley,  M.  P.  for  New- 
castle, attacking  the  House  of  Lords. 
As  adopted  at  Newcastle,  the  Liberal 
platform  includes thefollowingplanks: 
One  man,  one  vote;  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland ;  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
Land  Laws ;  the  direct  popular  veto 
on  the  liquor  traffic;  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Wales;  the  pay- 
ment of  Members  of  Parliament;  the 
just  division  of  rates  between  owner 
and  occupier;  the  extension  of  the 
Factory  Acts;  and  the  "  mending  or 
ending  "  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  referring  to  Egypt,  said, 
"  I  shall  rejoice  if  it  shall  be  possible 
for  Lord  Salisbury  to  make  an  effort 
to  relieve  us  from  that  burdensome 
and  embarrassing  occupation  of  Egypt 
*  *  *  the  escape  from  which,  I  fear, 
the  present  Tory  Government  will 
hand  over  to  its  successors  to  deal 
with."  The  sentence  is  long  and  in- 
volved, and  is  not  definitely  committal 
to  any  policy;  but  it  was  interpreted 
abroad,  particularly  in  France,  as  an 
assurance  of  British  evacuation  of 
Egypt  should  Mr.  Gladstone  be  re- 
turned to  power.  Even  the  devout 
supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  dis- 
avowed the  thought;  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury uttered  the  prevailing  British 
sentiment  on  the  question  in  a  speech 
at  the  Guildhall  banquet  in  London 
on  November  9.  Said  he  :  "  Until 
Eg}'pt  is  strong  enough  of  herself  to 
repel  all  external  attack  and  to  put 
down  all  internal  disturbance,  it  must 
be  kept,  by  the  force  of  England,  from 
slipping  back  into  a  condition  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  barbarians  without 
and  intrigues  within." 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  present  political  situation 
is  the  recognition  by  both  parties, 
that  the  coming  general  election  will 
turn  on  the  question  of  remedy  for 
the  grievances  of  the  agricultural  lab- 
orer. '*  Hodge,"  as  the  tenant  farmer 
is  nicknamed,  has  now  over  a  million 
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votes,  though  down  to  1883  he  had 
none;  and  he  is  consequently  courted 
by  both  aspirants  to  political  power. 
He  has  driven  Home  Rule,  in  fact, 
quite  into  the  background.  Neither 
party  has  yet  said  just  how  far  it  is 
prepared  to  go;  but  both  feel  the  par- 
amount need  of  devising  some  mea- 
sure in  favor  of  tenant  farmers,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Irish  Land  Pur- 
chase Act,  whereby  the  laborer  shall 
be  easily  able  to  acquire  small  plots 
of  land,  and  the  State  shall  render 
assistance  to  the  farmer  to  become  an 
owner  after  a  certain  number  of  years 
without  paying  more  than  the  usual 
rents.  Accordingly,  the  Liberal  lead- 
ers have  added  to  the  Newcastle  pro- 
gram, an  English  Tenants*  Rights  bill, 
and  have  given  it  practically  the  fore- 
most place  among  their  proposals. 

A  similar  policy,  aiming  at  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  small  propri- 
etors in  England,  was  advocated  by 
Lord  Salisbury  at  the  conference  of 
the  National  Union  Conservative  As- 
sociations in  Birmingham,  November 
24.  Mr.  Balfour,  however,  speaking 
a  few  days  afterward,  at  Huddersfield, 
although  sympathizing  with  the  desire 
to  re-establish  the  yeomanry  in  Eng- 
land, pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  Small  Holdings  bill.  In  Ire- 
land, small  holdings  already  existed; 
but  in  England  the  estates  were  large, 
and  manyof  their  permanent  improve- 
ments would  become  useless  by  con- 
version into  allotments. 

At  the  conference  in  Birmingham, 
resolutions  were  adopted,  embodying 
the  Conservative  principles.  A  dis- 
position was  shown  to  postpone,  for 
the  present,  further  consideration  of 
the  Irish  Local  Government  Bill.  The 
following  planks  were  added  to  the 
platform  as  outlined  in  our  previous 
issue  (page  363):  the  maintenance  of 
Church  Establishment  in  Wales ;  the 
consideration  of  the  question  of  wo- 
man suffrage;  the  establishment  of  a 
Labor  Departmentof  theGovernment, 
under  a  special  Minister  of  the  Crown; 
encouragement  and  sympathy  toward 
all  bona  fide  labor  candidates;  the  ex- 
tension of  commerce,  by  all  available 
means,  upon  a  preferential  footing 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Empire; 
and  a  cordial  indorsement  of  the  prin- 


ciple of  facilitating  the  creation  of 
small  rural  holdings  in  Great  Britain 
as  a  means  of  checking  the  drain  upon 
the  rural  districts  and  the  consequent 
overcrowding  of  the  towns. 

It  was  at  the  Birmingham  confer- 
ence that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  the 
first  time,  formally  declared  his  final 
alienation  from  the  Liberal  party,  and 
announced  the  united  opposition  of 
the  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Union- 
ists against  the  Liberal  policy,  which 
he  felt  to  tend  toward  disruption  of 
the  Empire. 

Mr.  Goschen,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  lately  prepared  a  scheme, 
whereby  he  hopes  to  raise  the  gold 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
under  twenty-two  millions  to  over 
forty  millions.  It  is  proposed  to  put 
out  £^1  notes  on  the  same  conditions 
on  which  notes  are  now  issued,  until 
the  issue  reaches  ;;^3 8,000,000.  After 
that  point  they  will  be  put  out  at  the 
rate  of  four-fifths  against  gold  and 
one-fifth  against  securities.  At  pres- 
ent the  issue  is ;^3 8,000,000,  ;^2i,55o,- 
000  of  which  are  against  gold,  and 
;^i 6,450,000  against  securities.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  ;^ 25, 000,000  could, 
under  the  new  scheme,  be  issued  be- 
yond the  ;^38,ooo,ooo,  then  four-fifths 

of    the    ;^25,000,000,  /.  ^.,  ;^20,000,000, 

would  be  against  gold,  which,  added 
to  the  present  reserve  of  ;^2 1,550,000, 
would  bring  it  up  to  ;^4i, 550,000.  The 
working  of  the  plan,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  public  want 
or  will  use  the  J[^\  notes. 

THE  IRISH  AGITATION. 

**  The  weaknesses  and  the  errors  of 
great  leaders  are  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  elements  which  affect  their  for- 
tunes while  living;  but,  when  they  are 
dead,  the  sum  of  their  services  to  their 
people  is  their  monument."  Such 
were  the  words  of  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew,  uttered  November  15,  at  a  me- 
morial meeting  of  Irish  National  or- 
ganizations in  New  York  City,  in  ref- 
erence to  an  event  transcending  all 
other  recent  events  in  Irish  history  in 
its  tragic  sadness  and  instructive  warn- 
ing— the  ending  of  the  career  of 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  who  died 
quite  suddenly  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 6,  at  his  home  in  Brighton.     Mr. 
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Pamell's  services  to  Ireland  are  un- 
questioned. Since  the  days  of  O'Con- 
nell,  there  had  arisen  no  such  chief- 
tain as  the  "  Uncrowned  King."  For 
over  ten  years  his  personality  had 
dominated  all  other  forces,  and  made 
him  the  very  soul  of  the  Home  Rule 
movement,  and  the  only  hope  of  an 
impoverished  and  despairing  people. 
However  large  or  small  may  have 
been  England's  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  misgovernment  and  economic 
ruin  of  Ireland,  it  was  Parnell's  rest- 
less energy  and  indomitable  spirit 
which  did  the  most  to  draw  not  only 
England's  but  the  world's  attention 
to  measures  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  inequalities  under  which  the  Irish 
people  labored.  Before  his  time,  the 
Home  Rule  agitation  had  been  rev- 
olutionary and  secessionist  in  spirit. 
Parnell  put  it  upon  a  safe  and  laudable 
constitutional  basis,  making  it  part 
and  parcel  of  the  domestic  political 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
was  the  great  achievement  of  his  life. 
It  may  be  said  that  with  his  triumph- 
ant victory  over  the  charges  of  the 
London  Times  (see  p.  2),  the  climax 
of  his  career  was  reached.  The  sub- 
sequent revelations  of  the  Divorce 
Court  proved  his  death-blow.  True, 
he  still  fought  with  his  old  vigor,  but 
not  with  his  old  judgment,  and — in  a 
losing  battle.  From  the  time  that  he 
divided  his  party  by  his  persistent  re- 
fusal to  retire  from  its  leadership,  for- 
tune seems  to  have  deserted  him.  He 
measured  his  influence  against  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  British  people 
and  the  religious  sentiment  of  Catho- 
lic Ireland,  and  he  miscalculated. 
Even  when  allied  with  the  British 
Liberals,  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, he  had  not  been  quite  able  to 
wrest  from  England  that  legislative 
independence  for  his  people  which 
was  the  aim  of  his  ambition ;  but  now, 
deserted  by  all  but  a  remnant  of  his 
followers,  he  could  not  but  see  that 
the  coveted  prize  had  receded  farther 
than  ever  from  his  grasp.  He  still, 
however,  hoped  that  the  magic  of  his 
personality  would,  within  a  few  years, 
re-build  the  shattered  fortunes  of  his 
party.  But  even  his  marriage  to  the 
woman  whose  name  was  so  unfortu- 
nately coupled  with  his,  could  not  ob- 


tain for  him  forgiveness  at  the  hands 
of  a  Church  which  deemed  that  mar- 
riage unhallowed;  and  the  opposition 
of  the  Irish  Bishops  widened  still  fur- 
ther the  rift  in  the  ranks  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists. 

With  Mr.  Parnell,  the  cause  of  this 
breach  passedaway ;  but,  instead  of  the 
two  factions  being  drawn  nearer  each 
other,  as  was  hoped  by  some  would 
be  the  case,  the  rift  has  widened. 
The  McCarthyites  wisely  refrained 
from  attending  the  funeral  demon- 
stration at  Glasnevin  Cemetery,  Dub- 
lin. Their  presence  would  have  been 
the  signal  for  a  fight.  "  Murder," 
"  Revenge,"  "An  Eye  for  an  Eye,  and 
a  Tooth  for  a  Tooth  "  were  some  of 
the  mottoes  on  the  funeral  wreaths, 
showing  that  hostility  toward  the  anti- 
Parnellites  was  fiercer  than  ever. 
United  Ireland^  voicing  the  Pamellite 
sentiments,  cried  out :  "  No,  we  can- 
not be  friends  with  you!  We  cannot, 
will  not,  must  not  I  No,  by  Heaven! 
will  not !  Not  if  England  struck  her 
flag  to  us,  and  licked  the  dust  in  the 
presence  of  our  assembled  people, 
would  we  crawl  through  the  shadows 
of  Liberalism  into  the  light  of  our 
promised  freedom."  And  these  sen- 
timents were  embodied  in  a  manifesto, 
issued  October  12,  affirming  a  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  the  struggle,  and 
pledging  the  Parliamentary  party  **  to 
work  for  Ireland  under  the  flag  of 
an  independent  opposition,  absolutely 
free  from  the  control  of  any  foreign 
power  or  party." 

The  colleagues  of  Justin  McCarthy 
have  issued  no  counter-manifesto;  but, 
with  the  support  of  the  hierarchy, 
have  carried  on  a  most  determined 
campaign.  And  with  almost  unvary- 
ing success ;  for,  if  we  except  the 
Waterford  election  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  record  of  the  agitation, 
memorable  for  its  scenes  of  tumult 
and  riot,  has  been  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Parnellite  forces. 

Mr.  Parnell's  mantle  has,  for  the 
present,  fallen  upon  Mr.  John  E.  Red- 
mond, late  M.  P.  for  North  Wexford. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  dead  lead- 
er's own  choice,  and  has  the  confidence 
of  his  party.  Though  grave  and  reti- 
cent of  manner,  he  is  a  good  speaker 
and  an  able  Parliamentary  debater. 
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He  resigned  his  seat  to  become  a  can-    nature  of  the  fights  that  marked  the 
didate  for  Cork  City,  which  had  been    campaign.    Having  been  defeated  for 
represented  by  Mr.  Parnell.     His  op-    Cork,  Mr.  John  E.  Redmond  became 
ponents  were  Martin  Flavin,  a  local    the  candidate  for  Waterford  City,  a 
butter  merchant  (McCarthyite),  and    seat  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Captain  Sarsfield,  the  Deputy-Lieu-    Richard  Power.     Mr.  Keane  was  the 
tenant  of  the  County  (Unionist).    The    prospective  nominee  of  the  McCarthy- 
campaign  was  enlivened  by  frequent    ites,  and  Messrs.  Michael  Davitt  and 
and  serious  collisions   between    the    William  O'Brien  had  gone  to  Water- 
factions  in  the   streets  of   the   city,    ford  to  support  his  candidacy.     Spe- 
Nothing  but  the  intervention  of  the    cial  trains  had  brought  in  hundreds 
police,  in  fact,  saved  the  place  from    of  friends  of  the  rival  candidates;  and, 
being  given  over  to  two  contending    in  spite  of  the  six  hundred  police  who 
mobs.     Both  sides   used  clubs   and    had  been  drafted  into  the  town,  there 
stones  freely,  and  the  hospitals  were    occurred,  on  December  13,  one  of  the 
filled  with  victims.     Over  a  hundred    fiercest  conflicts  ever  noted  on  a  simi- 
patients  were  received  as  a  result  of    lar  occasion.    Fully  two  hundred  were 
the  fighting  in  the  market-place  on    seriously  injured,  Mr.  Davitt  received 
an  ugly  cut  on  the  forehead  from  a 
missile.     This  seems  to  have  given 
him  inspiration,  for  he  immediately 
announced   himself   as  candidate   in 
place  of  Mr,  Keane, 

Upon  this  Waterford  election  much 

depended,     A  victory  for  Mr.  Davitt, 

it  was  thought,  would  show  the  Par- 

nellites  the  folly  of  continuing  the 

struggle.   A  victory  for  Mr.  Redmond, 

on  the  other  hand,  would  perpetuate 

the  strife.     The  result  of  the  voting, 

December  23,  was  a  majority  of  546 

for  Mr.  Redmond,  the  first  Pamellite 

victory  at  any  by-election  held  since 

^^^^  the  futile  conference  at  Boulogne,  and 

•,^^-3;=.:=^^  the  spht  of  the  party.    This  result  has 

MfcHAEL  o*v:tt.  disappointcd  and  perplexed  the  Glad- 

stonians,  since  it  has  indefinitely  post- 

the  night  of  October  28;  while  many    poned  that  unity  of  the  Nationalist 

more  injured  ones  were   treated  at    party  in  Ireland  on  which  the  hopes 

home.    Similar  scenes  followed  daily,    for  Home  Rule  rest. 

Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien  both  re-        Mr.  Gladstone  has  lately  revised  his 

ceived  serious  injuries,  the  latter  be-    Home  Rule  bill,  with  the  assistance 

ing  hit  on   the  head  with  a  stone,    of  Earl  Spencer,  Mr.  Morley,  and  Sir 

Both,  however,  stuck  to  their  posts,    William  Vernon  Harcourt,     The  new 

being  assisted  in  the  canvass  by  the    bill  gives  the  proposed  Irish  Legisla- 

Sriests.  On  the  day  of  the  polling,  ture  fuller  powers  than  did  the  bill  of 
fovember  6,  the  infantry  had  to  be  1885,  It  retains  the  lower  and  upper 
called  out  to  prevent  rioting,  A  heavy  houses  of  the  Irish  Pariiament,  vests 
vote  was  polled,  the  result  being  an  the  appointment  of  the  judiciary  in 
anti-Parnellite  victory,  as  follows  :  the  Irish  Executive,  and  maintains  a 
Flavin  (McCarthyite),  3,669 ;  Red-  larger  representation  of  Ireland  in  the 
mond  (Pamellite),  2,157;  Sarsfield  Imperial  Parliament.  It,  however,  re- 
(Unionist),  1,161;  majority  for  Flavin  mains  to  be  seen  whether  these  pro- 
over  Redmond,  1,512.  At  the  election  posals  will  meet  the  approval  of  Mr. 
of  1886,  Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Healy  Redmond,  who  declared  at  Waterford 
had  been  returned  unopposed.  that  he  and  his  party  would  accept 

The  election  in  Waterford  City  out-    nothing  less  than  a  complete  Home 
rivaled  that  in  Cork  in  the  sanguinary    Rule  bill,  giving  them  control  of  the 
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police  and  power  over  every  Irish  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Pamell  (Mr. 

matter,  and  making  them  free  abso-  Biggar  having  died  in  February,  1890), 

lutely  from  the  interference  of  Eng-  Mr.  McCarthy  was  left  sole  trustee  of 

land.     Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  Glas-  the  Paris  funds.    The  Parnellites  now 

gow,  November  26,  cleclared  himself  claim  that  the  funds  are  subject  to 

convinced  that  Home  Rule  and  an  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  members  of 

Irish   Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin,  the  National  League;  and  they  are 

were  permanent  impossibilities.  petitioning  for  the  removal  of   Mr. 

Patrick  McDermott  (McCarthyite)  McCarthy  from  the  trusteeship.     A 

succeeded  without  opposition  to  the  writ  has  been  served  upon  the  latter 

seat  rendered  vacant  by  the  death,  on  at  the  suit  of  J.  E.  Redmond,  T.  Har- 

October  7,of  Sirjohn  PopeHennessy,  rington,  and  some  other  Parneliites. 
M.  P,  for  North  Kilkenny.  The  va- 
cancy in  the  Middle  Division  of  Ar- 
magh, caused  by  the  death  of  Sir 
James  P.  Corry,  was  also  filled  with- 
out opposition,  by  the  return  of  Mr. 
D.  P.  Barton,  Q.  C.  (Unionist),  on  the 
1 6th  of  December. 

Besides  the  electoral  struggles,  with 
their  exciting  riots,  the  quarter  has 
witnessed  some  startling  episodes.  An 
attempt  was  made,  October  26,  to 
wreck  with  dynamite  the  offices  of 
the  National  Press,  a  new  anti-Pamell- 
ite  organ  in  Dublin.  Fortunately  no 
one  was  hurt,  though  the  premises 
were  considerably  damaged.  On  the 
very  last  day  of  the  year,  an  explosion, 
supposed  to  be  of  dynamite,  wrecked 

the  rooms  under  the  Privy  Council  ^i^^..*.**. 

ChamberinDublinCastle,wnerework-  Since  the  famous  Tichbome  case, 

men  had  been  employed  in  making  no  greater  sensation  has  arisen  than 

alterations.     The  men  being  away,  no  that  caused  by  the  recent  case  of  Os- 

one  was  hurt;  but  the  incident  revived  borne  vs.  Hargreave.     The   facts  of 

rumors   that   the   "Physical   Force"  this  cause  cdibre,  though  apparently 

party  had  resumed  operations.     The  quite  plain,  are  shrouded  in  mystery 

Privy  Council  were  to  meet  that  night,  as  to  their  significance.     Miss  Ethel 

and  it  was  supposed  that  the  conspir-  Elliott  (afterwards  Mrs.  Osborne)  vis- 

ators  had  made  some  miscalculation,  ited  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Hargreave,  at 

The  public  horse -whipping  of  Mr.  Torquay,  in  February  last.     On   the 

Timothy  Healy,  M.  P.  (Anti-Pamell-  10th  of  that  month,  Mrs.  Hargreave 

ite),  by  Mr.  McDermott,  a  nephew  of  showed  her  guest  the  drawer  where 

Mr.  Parnell,  which  occurred  at   the  her  jewels  were  kept,  although  the 

Four  Courts,  Dublin,  November  3,  is  jewels  themselves  were  not  seen.     A 

another  characteristic  incident  of  the  week  later.  Miss  Elliott  returned  to 

Irish  Agitation.    Mr.  Healy,  in  speak-  London ;  and,  the  next  day,  "  a  young 

ing  at  Longford,  had  used  language  lady"  sold  the  jewels  in  question  to 

reflecting  upon  the  personal  character  the  jewelry  firm  of  Messrs.  Spink,  for 

of  Mrs.  Paniell.     He  refused  to  pros-  ^550.    A  week  later,  Mrs.  Hargreave, 

ecute  Mr.  McDermott,  his  assailant ;  becoming  aware  of  her  loss,  and  dis- 

and  repeated,  at  the  convention  of  the  covering  that   her   property   was    at 

National    Federation    in    Waterford  Spink's,  entered  suit  for  its  recovery. 

next  day,  the  language  he  had  for-  Subsequent  developments  led  to  Mrs, 

merly  used  at  Longford,  stating  that  Osborne  being  accused  of  the  crime, 

he  would  not  be  deterred  by  violence  The  latter  then  brought  suit  for  slan- 

from  the  course  he  had  mapped  out  der   against    her  cousin,   Mrs.    Har- 

for  himself,  greave;  and  a  most  exciting  trial  en- 
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sued.  The  plaintiflE  maintained  her 
innocence  on  the  witness  stand,  and 
was  ably  championed  by  Sir  Charles 
Russell;  but  the  evidence  against  her 
was  conclusive,  and  the  suit  was  with- 
drawn. A  great  mystery  attaches  to 
the  case.  What  could  lead  a  young 
lady  in  Miss  Elliott's  position,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  best  circles  in  society,  to 
violate  the  claims  of  hospitality,  and, 
although  not  particularly  in  need  of 
funds,  to  degrade  herself  by  the  crime 
of  common  theft,  and  then,  when  dis- 
covered, to» perjure  herself  in  a  court 
of  justice,  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  psychological  problems. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  Rus- 
sell divorce  case  is  due  more  to  the 
fact  that  the  parties  affected  are  per- 
sonages of  high  social  position,  than 
to  anything  extraordinary  in  the  facts 
themselves.  The  petitioner  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Sir  Claud  Scott,  and,  in 
February,  1890,  was  married  to  Earl 
Russell,  who  was  five  years  her  senior. 
In  November  last,  she  brought  suit 
against  her  husband  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty.  Although  it  is  manifest  that 
Lord  Russell  is  not  easy  to  get  on 
with,  the  evidence  proved  the  Countess 
to  be  impatient.  Her  report  was  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  details  "  paltry, 
sordid,  and  often  contemptible."  A 
verdict  with  costs  was  returned  for 
the  Earl. 

The  all-important  social  topic,  in 
December,  was  the  betrothal  of  Prince 
Albert  Victor,  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
Avondale,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne 
of  England,  to  the  Princess  Victoria 
Mary  of  Teck,  familiarly  known  as 
**  Princess  May."  The  young  couple 
are  "  second  cousins  once  removed," 
and  are  both  descendants  of  George 
III.,  thus: 

George  III. 
I 


Duke  of  Kent 


Prince  Adolphus 
Frederick 


I  I 

Queen  Victoria        Princess  Mary  of  Teck 

Prince  of  Wales  Princess  May. 

I 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

The   engagement,  which  appears  to 
have  sprung  from  genuine  affection. 


is  universally  approved.  The  wed- 
ding has  been  set  for  February  27,  to 
take  place  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor. 

Permission  has  at  last  been  granted 
to  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  to  sell 
his  estate,  Saversnake  Forest  (see  p. 
368).  In  the  Court  of  Appeal,  the  de- 
cision of  last  August,  refusing  permis- 
sion to  sell,  was  reversed  on  the  ground 
of  the  immense  indebtedness  of  the 
Marquis,  amounting  to  ;^75o,ooo,  the 
price  which  Lord  Iveagh  has  consent- 
ed to  give  for  the  property. 

Mr.  Hastings,  M.  P.  for  East  Wor- 
cestershire, was  arrested  at  Folkestone, 
Decemfcr  20,  charged  with  defraud- 
ing Malvern  College  of  ;^i5,ooo,  un- 
der his  trusteeship. 

The  birth,  on  December  28,  of  twin 
sons  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Clan- 
carty  (formerly  Belle  Bilton,  the  con- 
cert hall  singer),  not  only  amply  pro- 
vides for  the  succession  to  the  Earl- 
dom, but,  it  is  thought,  will  re-unite 
the  family,  and  lead  to  the  social  rec- 
ognition of  the  Countess. 

THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

The  report  of  the  first  year's  work- 
ing of  General  Booth's  "In  Darkest 
England  "  scheme,  shows  that  during 
that  time  the  sum  of  ;^25,ooo  has 
been  expended  on  the  over-sea  colony. 
Nearly  ^£'40,000  has  been  absorbed  in 
the  purchasing  and  leasing  of  land 
for  city  refugees  and  workshops.  The 
sum  of  ;^4i,ooo  has  been  expended 
on  the  farm  colony.  The  food  and 
shelter  depots  have  been  self  support- 
ing. There  have  been  15,000  appli- 
cants at  the  labor  bureau;  and  2,381,- 
148  cheap  meals  besides  307,000  cheap 
lodgings  have  been  supplied.  Visits 
numbering  445,170  were  made  to  fam- 
ilies in  the  slums.  The  result  of  these 
various  efforts  has  been  the  reported 
reformation  of  two  hundred  persons 
who  were  formerly  criminals. 

General  Booth  reached  Madras,  In- 
dia, from  Australia,  late  in  December, 
being  warmly  received  by  both  Hin- 
doos and  Christians. 

VARIOUS  EVENTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

With  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  which  had  become  inexn table 
before  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
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owing  to  his  failing  health,  it  was  the 
intention  to  raise  the  late  leader  to 
the  Peerage.  His  death  on  Novem- 
ber 6  prevented  this;  but,  in  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Smith's  eminent  services, 
the  Queen  has  created  his  widow  the 
Viscountess  Hambleden,  the  right  of 
succession  to  fall  on  the  male  heirs. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  in- 
stalled as  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow  on  November  26. 

Lord  Dufferin,  since  1888  British 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  has  been  ap- 
pointed British  Ambassador  to  France, 
to  succeed  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  and 
has  also  been  made  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  in  place  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Government  leader  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  His 
Lordship  has  held  many  important 
offices,  including  the  Under- Secretary- 
ship of  India,  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  Gover- 
nor-Generalship of  Canada,  and  the 
Viceroyalty  of  India.  Sir  R.  D.  Morier 
has  been  appointed  British  Minister 
to  Italy;  and  Baron  Vivian,  late  Min- 
ister to  Brussels,  has  succeeded  Sir  R. 
D.  Morier  as  British  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Among  the  New  Year's  honors,  an- 
nounced December  31,  was  the  be- 
stowing of  peerages  upon  General  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  Admiral 
Sir  Arthur  W.  A.  Hood  (retired),  and 
Sir  William  Thomson,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L., 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow. 

The  case  of  H.  M.  S.  "  Plucky,"  from 
which  the  shots  were  fired  that  sank 
two  fishing  boats  in  Plymouth  Harbor, 
on  October  31,  has  ended  in  the  hon- 
orable acquittal  of  Lieutenant  Fre- 
mantle.  It  is  said  that  on  the  day 
•  when  the  accident  occurred,  the  at- 
mosphere was  such  that  it  must  have 
been  impossible  to  judge  correctly  of 
the  distance  of  the  boats.  There  were 
many  fishing  vessels  around;  but  the 
officers  thought  them  four  or  five 
miles  away,  and  thus  far  out  of  range 
of  the  gun,  which  would  send  a  100- 
pound  missile  about  two  miles. 

The  annual  report  of  the  British 
Postoffice,  issued  early  in  October, 
contains  some  interesting  statistics. 


The  total  number  of  letters  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
last  year,  was  1,700,000,000,  or  about 
forty-five  to  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Within  the  city  of  London, 
538,400,000  were  delivered.  Over  and 
above  this,  were  229,700,000  postal 
cards,  481,200,000  packages  of  books, 
161,000,000  newspapers,  and  46,287,000 
parcels.  The  total  number  of  pieces 
of  mail  matter  was  2,623,987,956.  Of 
this  number,  11,000,000  were  regis- 
tered. There  are  in  Great  Britain 
18,806  postoffices,  with  a  service  of 
118,000  persons,  of  whom  24,000  are 
women. 

Mrs.  Maybrick  has  once  more  been 
brought  before  the  public,  in  the  in- 
surance suit  which  has  lately  occupied 
the  courts  (see  p.  369).  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  on  July  20  last,  the 
court  decided  that  Mrs.  Maybrick, 
having  been  found  guilty  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  could  not  recover 
his  life  insurance.  The  decision  was 
appealed;  and, in  December,  judgment 
was  given  to  the  effect  that  the  money 
should  be  paid  to  the  executors,  wha 
must  first  pay  the  creditors  of  the  es- 
tate, and  give  the  remainder  of  the 
money  to  the  children  of  the  dead 
man. 

On  November  i,  fire  destroyed  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  Sandring- 
ham  Hall,  the  country  residence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Damage  about 
^15,000.  The  family  were  away  at 
the  time. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  occurred  on 
November  9.  It  was  the  occasion  for 
many  gifts  and  messages  of  congrat- 
ulation from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent.  Among  the  gifts 
was  one  from  the  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession  in  London — a 
gold  cigar  box,  weighing  over  one 
hundred  ounces,  and  said  to  be  a  gem 
of  the  jeweler's  art. 

In  a  theater  at  Gateshead,  County 
Durham,  December  26,  a  panic  was 
caused  by  a  cry  of  fire.  In  the  wild 
rush  which  ensued,  ten  persons  were 
killed  outright. 

On  the  day  before  Christmas,  Prince 
Christian,  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  while 
hunting  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
struck  in  the  face  by  a  few  pieces  of 
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shot  said  to  have  been  fired  by  the  bers,  who  favor  harmonious  co-oper- 
Dtike  of  Connaught.  The  shot  had  ation  with  the  State,  by  constitutional 
glanced  from  a  tree  which  had  been  methods;  and  a  third  party,  under 
struck.  One  of  the  Prince's  eyes  was  Herren  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and  Sin- 
so  badly  injured  that  it  had  to  be  re-  ger,  intermediate  between  the  other 
moved  by  a  surgeon.  two. 

r<«f»/%nT»«^T  T  A«/%«  *^T'*.»»«.««^«  Not  much  was  accomplished  at  the 

EUROPEAN  LABOR  INTERESTS.  Congress  in  the  way  of  union.     Sev- 

Socialism  has  come  to  be  an  im-  eral  of  the  most  influential  members 
portant  factor  in  modern  life.  Not  were  so  discontented  with  the  tone  oi 
that  its  pronounced  adherents  have  the  majority,  that  they  withdrew  from 
acquired  any  great  degree  of  prom-  the  assembly,  and  afterward  severed 
inence  as  political  factors,  save  in  Cen-  connection  with  their  former  col- 
tral  Europe,  especially  Germany;  but  leagues.  Two  of  the  Berlin  delegates 
the  sentiment  which  Socialism  repre-  were  expelled.  Thus  the  elements  of 
sents  has  taken  a  deep  hold  on  mod-  disunion  still  remain;  and  the  seceders 
ern  society,  is  displaying  itself  in  will  make  their  influence  felt,  panic- 
many  different  ways,  and  is  more  or  ularly  in  the  large  cities.  At  the 
less  directly  shaping  legislation  in  all  final  session,  on  October  21,  labor  and 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  Certain  political  programs  were  formally 
features,  however,  of  its  recent  his-  adopted,  substantially  as  outlined  in 
tory  in  Germany  are  so  marked  as  to  our  last  issue  (pp.  370  and  371),  save 
raise  the  question  whether  Socialism,  that  an  entirely  new  clause,  submitted 
as  a  theory,  is  not  too  vague  and  com-  by  the  Magdeburg  delegates,  was  add- 
plicated  to  stand  the  test  of  free  dis-  ed,  demanding  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
cussion.  Previous  to  the  repeal  of  subordinating  a  wife  to  her  husband 
the  anti-Socialist  laws  of  Prince  Bis-  in  either  public  or  private  relations, 
marck,  it  had  broadened  and  strength-  The  most  important  strike  of  the 
ened  its  grasp.  Administrative  op-  quarter  was  that  of  the  French  coal 
pression  had  necessitated  the  sinking  miners  in  the  Department  of  Pas-de- 
of  factional  differences  for  the  sake  Calais.  It  lasted  two  weeks  begin- 
of  that  strength  which  lies  in  union,  ning  November  r6,  and  involved  40,- 
But  as  soon  as  Socialism  was  eman-  000  miners.  The  mine-owners  had 
cipated  from  the  disabilities  under  refused  to  make  any  concessions  either 
which  it  had  labored,  and  Socialists  in  the  matter  of  wages  or  hours, 
were  admitted  to  the  same  footing  There  were  some  cases  of  rioting, 
as  other  citizens,  the  latent  germs  of  due,  as  a  general  thing,  to  the  inter- 
dissension  developed;  and  to-day,  the  ference  of  the  strikers  with  the  few 
various  hosts  into  which  the  Socialist  men  who  refused  to  join  their  ranks; 
camp  is  divided,  are  wasting  their  and  detachments  of  cavalry  and  in- 
strength  upon  each  other.  Within  a  fantry  had  to  be  stationed  about  the 
year  the  Socialist- Democrat  trades-  pits  to  preserve  order, 
unions  have  lost  over  fifty  per  cent  of  M.  Basly,  the  Socialist  Deputy,  who 
their  membership;  and  their  funds  had  presided  at  the  meeting  at  Lens, 
have  become  so  exhausted  that  the  at  which  the  strike  was  decided  upon, 
General  Strike  Committee  has  been  brought  the  matter  up  for  discussion 
compelled  to  check  further  operations,  in  the  Chamber,  in  the  hope  of  per- 

It  was  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  suading  the  Government  to  take  up 
reconciliation  between  the  factions,  the  cause  of  the  miners.  The  Gov- 
that  the  great  German  Socialist  Con-  ernment  declared  its  inability  to  in- 
gress assembled  at  Erfurt  in  the  mid-  terfere  in  a  question  of  wages  between 
die  of  October.  There  are  now  three  the  men  and  their  employers,  but  tried 
distinct  parties:  — the  **  Extremists,*'  to  please  both  parties  by  promising  a 
drawing  their  members  largely  from  Government  Board  of  Arbitration  to 
Berlin,  and  the  manufacturing  cen-  settle  the  dispute.  This  was  at  first 
ters  of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Saxony;  thought  well  of,  by  both  miners  and 
the  "Moderates,"  led  by  Herr  von  owners;  but  the  constitution  of  the 
Volmar,  comprising  the  older  mem-  proposed  Board  did   not  please  the 
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miners,  who  insisted  that  the  arbitra-  on  the  Vienna  Bourse  (see  p.  485),  the 
tors  should  be  real  experts,  not  sim-  like  of  which  had  not  been  seen  since 
ply  civil  engineers  who  would  proba-  the  great  collapse  of  1873,  and  the  ef- 
bly  side  with  the  companies.  A  board  f ects  of  which  were  perceptible  on  the 
was  finally  chosen,  comprising  repre-  other  Continental  Bourses,  showed  the 
sentatives  appointed  by  both  masters  existence  of  an  under-current  of  dis- 
and  men;  and,  on  November  30,  it  trust  as  to  the  political  assurances  of 
was  announced  that  an  agreement  had  continued  tranquillity. 
been  reached.  Miners  who  had  been  Apart,  however,  from  political  con- 
condemned  for  ofEenses  connected  siderations,  there  are  economic  rea- 
with  the  strike  were  pardoned,  and  sons  which  will  account  for  the  pres- 
work  was  resumed  in  the  pits.  ent  instability.     The  almost  total  col- 

The  glassblowers'  strike  in  Paris,  lapse  of  South  American  credit,  due 
after  a  month's  continuance,  was  set-  to  theBaring  failure  last  year,  followed 
tied  by  compromise  November  10,  by  the  troubles  in  Chili  and  Brazil,  has 
both  sides  making  concessions  owing  put  in  a  precarious  position  many  of 
to  mutual  losses  involved  in  the  shut-  the  French  and  German  speculators, 
ting  down  of  the  works.  who  hold  enormous  masses  of  South 

American  securi- 
ties, and  who  can- 
not realize  from 
them  except  at  a 
great  loss.  Early 
in  November,  a  se- 
ries of  bank  fail- 
ures occurred  in 
Berlin,  largely 
traceable  to  reck- 
"  less     speculation 

and    extravagant 
living.      The   sus- 

fension  of  Messrs, 
lirschfeld  &  Wolff 
zT"^^^""  _i^£^^^"  ■  brought    down 

Messrs.  Friedland- 
THK  BOURSE,  PA«,s,  ^^  ^  Sommerfcld; 

The  London  dock  strike  collapsed  and  many  smaller  houses  for  a  time 
about  the  middle  of  November.  The  threatened  to  fall.  There  was  a  gen- 
union  was  unable  to  prevent  the  em-  eral  run  upon  the  banks  ;  but  the 
ployment  of  non-union  men,  and  saw  crisis  was  tided  over  through  careful 
the  futility  of  longer  struggle.  management.   The  incident,  however, 

The  six  months'  strike  of  the  Lon-  is  somewhat  of  a  reflection  upon  the 
don  carpenters  was  settled  by  arbi-  present  stability  of  German  finance, 
tration  November  19.  On  the  ques-  Portugal  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
tion  of  hours,  the  men  obtained  some  grave  embarrassment,  owing  to  the 
few  concessions;  but  the  arbitrators  almost  total  exhaustion  of  her  treas- 
thought  that  the  conditions  of  trade  ury,  and  the  collapse  of  her  credit  due 
would  not  warrant  an  increase  of  to  the  fact  that  the  charge  for  her 
wages  at  present.  debt  amounts  to  more  than  half  her 
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Financial  troubles  have  been  com-  greatly  depreciated;  and  it  has  had  to 

mon  on  the  European  Bourses  during  negotiate  an  extensive  new  loan.   The 

the  last  three  months;  and  the  gen-  financial  condition  of  Italy,  also,  as  is 

eral  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  well  known,  continues  strained  in  spite 

is  by  no  means   satisfactory.     The  of  the  economizing  ^orts  of  the  Gov- 

causes  are  partly  political,  partly  eco-  ernment.     And  the  state  of  the  Rns- 

nomic.     The  panic  of  November  14,  sian  finances  is  to  be  seen  in  the  at- 
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tempts  to  raise  money  abroad,  the 
present  extraordinary  decline  of  the 
rouble,  and  the  inevitable  shrinkage 
of  revenue  which  will  result  from  the 
present  famine. 

Any  financial  difficulty  in  the  coun- 
tries mentioned,  is  felt  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Amsterdam.  It  is  estimated 
that  France  alone  holds  over  $700,- 
000,000  of  Russian  securities;  while 
those  of  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Italy 
are  distributed  between  England,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 

When  we  consider  that  the  strains 
to  which  the  European  market  has 
been  subjected  in  recent  times,  have 
been  aggravated  this  year  by  a  gen- 
erally poor  harvest,  necessitating 
heavy  exports  of  gold  to  pay  for  the 
importation  of  grain  from  abroad,  and 
that  all  branches  of  trade  have  suffered 
in  consequence,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  general  perplexity  and 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  speculators 
and  investors. 

EUROPEAN  DISASTERS. 

Although  storms  in  the  English 
Channel  and  vicinity  are  of  common 
occurrence,  it  is  not  often  that  the 
elements  unite  with  such  awful  de- 
structive power  as  in  October  last. 
During  the  week  commencing  on  the 
14th  of  that  month,  the  most  terrific 
gales  visited  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish coasts,  destroying  the  shipping  of 
the  towns,  and  causing  many  disasters 
at  sea.  At  Dover,  great  damage  was 
done  to  the  immense  granite  pier,  re- 
cently erected;  and  the  packet  service 
was  completely  stopped.  The  loss  of 
life  was  very  great. 

Scarcely  had  the  waters  subsided 
from  the  lashing  they  had  received, 
when  the  barometers  again  fell.  On 
November  10,  a  heavy  gale,  almost 
equal  in  fury  to  its  predecessor,  blew 
over  the  South  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. At  Sandgate,  the  "  Benvenue," 
a  vessel  of  2,000  tons,  went  ashore. 
The  crew  were  obliged  to  take  to  the 
rigging,  from  which  perilous  position 
the  life-boat  crew  long  tried  in  vain  to 
pick  them  off.  At  last,  however,  a  line 
was  successfully  passed  to  the  vessel; 
and  all  hands,  save  the  captain  and 
four  men,  were  rescued. 

Concurrent  with  the  wind  storms  on 


the  coast,  floods  were  reported  fromi 
many  parts  of  the  continent.  In  the 
Departments  of  Ardfeche  and  Gard,  in 
France,  great  loss  of  life  and  property 
was  occasioned.  In  Spain,  south  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  vast  tracts  of  land 
were  laid  waste  by  the  overflowing  of 
the  Cadiar  River.  A  railroad  tunnel, 
between  Vilches  and  Santa  Ciena  was 
undermined  by  the  flood,  and  col- 
lapsed, stopping  all  railroad  traffic 
between  Madrid  and  Seville. 

About  October  i,  through  the  care- 
lessness of  a  telegraph  operator,  two 
trains  from  San  Sebastian  and  Madrid 
collided,  both  the  drivers  being  killed 
and  many  persons  seriously  injured. 
This  fatal  railroad  accident  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  the  line  between 
Lyons  and  Grenoble,  on  October  26. 
A  train  went  over  a  forty-foot  em- 
bankment, near  Moirans,  fifteen  peo- 
ple being  killed  outright. 

On  the  same  day,  in  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel, the  British  steamer  "  Boston"  col- 
lided with  the  bark  "Charlwood," 
which  foundered  immediately,  with  a 
loss  of  sixteen  lives.  i 

On  November  6,  the  steamer  "Lux,'^ 
of  1,225  tons,  was  burned  in  the 
-^gean  Sea,  twenty  people  being  lost. 

The  beautiful  village  of  Meiringen^ 
Switzerland,  was  destroyed  by  fire» 
October  25.  Of  a  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000,  there  remain  intact  but 
five  cottages  and  one  church. 

The  most  heart-rending  accident  of 
the  quarter  occurred  in  the  mines  at 
St.  Etienne,  Department  of  the  Loire^ 
France.  On  the  6th  of  December,  an 
explosion  of  fire-damp  caused  the  death 
of  more  than  sixty  miners.  The  great- 
est excitement  prevailed;  and  squads 
of  gendarmes  were  employed  to  keep 
back  the  anxious  crowds  who  pressed 
around  the  shafts.  Weeping  mothers 
and  children  went  about  examining 
the  charred  and  disfigured  remains  of 
supposed  husbands  or  fathers— a  scene 
which  is  repeated  at  almost  all  fatal 
mining  disasters. 

A  boiler  explosion  on  the  Italian 
steamer  "  Calabria,"  sailing  from  Ge- 
noa for  Naples,  December  12,  caused 
the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
drowning  of  twenty-one  of  her  pas- 
sengers. 

The  British  ship  "  Enterkin,"  bound 
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from  Hull  to  Brisbane,  was  driven  on 
the  Galliper  Sands,  off  Ramsgate,  Eng- 
land, December  14.  Thirty  lives  were 
lost,  every  person  on  board,  except  an 
apprentice  boy,  being  drowned. 

POPULATION  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Of  interest  to  statisticians  of  all  na- 
tions, was  the  announcement  made 
early  in  October,  that  the  famous  Ger- 
man publishinghouseof  J  ustusPerthes 
had  resumed  publication  of  the  "  Be- 
v61kerungderErde"(Population  of  the 
Earth),  to  be  issued,  henceforth,  every 
other  year.  The  present  issue  is  the 
eighth  of  the  work,  but  the  first  which 
has  appeared  for  nine  years,  its  pres- 
ent editor  being  Dr.  Hermann  Wagner, 
now  Professor  of  Geography  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  who  is  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Supan.  This  great  stat- 
istical work  derives  its  value  not  only 
from  the  talent  concentred  on  its  prep- 
aration, but  from  the  great  care  taken 
to  obtain  facts  from  none  but  reliable 
sources.  Some  of  its  statements  rest 
upon  measurements  and  censuses 
tnade  specially  for  the  work.  In  the 
field  of  broad  statistics,  it  represents 
the  greatest  attainable  approximation 
to  absolute  accuracy. 

According  to  this  work,  the  area 
and  population  of  the  great  divisions 
of  the  earth,  for  1891,  are  as  follows: 

Square  Pofula-     To  /  sq. 

Miles.  tion.          mile. 

Europe  (i) 3.756,860  357.379.ooo    94 

Asia  (2). 17,530,686  825,954,000    47 

Africa  (3) 11,277.364  163,953,000    14 

America (4) ..  .14,801,402  121,713,000      8 

Australia (5). . .  2,991,442  3,230.000      i 

Oceaniclslands     733,120  7,420,000    10 

Polar  Regions .  1,730,810  80,400    — 

Total 52,821,6841,479.729.400 

(i)  Without  Iceland.  Nova  Zembla,  Atlantic 
Islands,  etc.  (2)  Without  Arctic  Islands.  (3) 
Without  Madagascar,etc.  (4)  Without  Arctic 
Regions.   (5)  The  Continent  and  Tasmania. 

In  1866,  the  estimated  population  of 
the  earth  was  1,350,000,000;  in  1880,  a 
more  accurate  enumeration  put  it  at 
1,456,000,000.  In  1882,  the  "Bevolke- 
rung  der  Erde"  announced  it  as  1,434,- 
000,000,  an  apparent  loss  of  22,000,000 
in  two  years,  the  showing  being  due 
to  greater  accuracy  in  the  statistics. 
The  figures  for  1891,  above  given, 
show  an  average  annual  increase,since 
1882,  of  5,750,000;  but  they  are  some 
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three  millions  less  than  the  estimate 
of  Levasseur  five  years  ago.  How- 
ever, as  the  data  from  actual  census 
returns  cover  less  than  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  the  remainder 
being  to  a  certain  extent  guess-work, 
we  must  allow  a  margin  for  possible 
error  in  the  totals,  running  anywhere 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  either 
way. 

The  population  of  China  proper  (the 
18  Provinces),  estimated  a  few  years 
ago  at  500  millions,  is  now  placed  at 
350  millions.  The  total  population 
of  the  Empire,  including  Manchuria, 
Mongolia,  Kansu,  and  Thibet,  is  now 
given  as  361,500,000,  living  on  an  area 
of  4,674,420  square  miles. 

Among  the  countries  of  Europe, 
Belgium  is  the  most  densely  populat- 
ed, with  530  to  a  square  mile;  Holland, 
365;  England,  480;  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  312.  Norway  and  Finland, 
with  sixteen  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  are  the  most  sparsely  populated. 

GERMANY. 

Chancellor  von  Caprivi  has  already 
proved  himself  a  strong  man.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  eminent  services  of 
Prince  Bismarck — which  all  acknowl- 
edge— in  laying  deeply  the  founda- 
tions of  the  present  Empire,  had 
clothed  the  personality  of  the  Iron 
Chancellor  with  an  overshadowing  im- 
portance, so  that  men  even  shuddered 
to  think  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  his  death.  But  now  he  lives  in  re- 
tirement— and  the  Empire  is  stronger 
than  ever.  His  downfall  only  serves 
to  emphasize  the  truth  that  the  safety 
and  strength  of  nations  rests  not  in 
individuals  but  in  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  many.  The  latitude  now 
given  to  the  discussion  of  political,  la- 
bor,and  social  problems,  has,  to  a  great 
extent  freed  the  present  Administra- 
tion from  those  opposing  forces,  main- 
ly Socialistic,  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  commenced  to  assume  alarming 
proportions. 

The  session  of  the  Reichstag,  which 
reassembled  November  17,  was  con- 
cerned mainly  with  the  consideration 
of  the  commercial  treaties  between 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  and  the 
military  credit  asked  for  in  the  Bud- 
get.    The  consummation  of  the  Cen- 
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tral  European  Commercial  Union, 
which  has  been  fully  treated  elsewhere 
in  this  number  (p.  489),  was  largely 
the  work  of  Chancellor  von  Caprivi. 
His  services  in  connection  therewith 
have  been  rewarded  with  the  high 
approval  of  the  Emperor,  and  have 
attracted  universal  respect  toward  the 
author  of  the  scheme,  as  a  man  of  broad 
and  comprehensive  powers. 

The  extraordinary  military  credit 
asked  for  in  the  Budget,  of  over  100,- 
000,000  marks,  an  increase  of  about 
14,000,000  marks  over  that  of  last  year, 
was  based  on  the  needed  reforms  in 
the  artillery  service  and  in  the  cloth- 
ing outfit  of  the  Army.  It  is  proposed 
to  provide  the  artillery  with  a  new  field 
gun,  which  has  been  perfected  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Emperor 
and  Count  von  Waldersee.  The  new 
gun  will  be  lighter,  more  rapidly  fired, 
and  more  accurate  than  the  present 
weapon;  and,  it  is  thought,  will  make 
the  artillery  of  Germany  superior  to 
that  of  France.  In  the  latter  country, 
improvementsin  thislineof  equipment 
are  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

The  versatility  of  the  present  young 
Emperor  has  revealed  itself  anew  in 
his  proposed  measures  for  the  reform 
of  society.  He  is  fully  determined  to 
crush  out  "  the  social  evil,"  and,  with 
characteristic  impetuosity,  begins  at 
Berlin.  Whether  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  the  Emperor's  object  is  within 
the  possible  reach  of  the  State,  is  a 
question  on  which  opinions  differ;  but 
none  doubt  the  honesty  of  his  inten- 
tions, although  his  rescript  upon  the 
subject  to  his  Ministry  of  State,  issued 
late  in  October,  has  been  widely  crit- 
icised. He  ordered  that  "instant 
measures  "  be  taken  to  purge  Berlin 
of  certain  crimes;  and,  following  up 
this  rescript,  called  for  the  preparation 
of  a  report  on  the  laws  relating  to  the 
social  evil,  and  for  the  formulation  of 
measures  to  extend  the  supervision 
over  it.  The  outcome  of  the  move- 
ment will  form  an  interesting  study 
among  social  problems.  It  is  thought 
that  the  estimate  of  Pastor  Stoecker, 
which  placed  the  number  of  unfortu- 
nates in  Berlin  at  50,000,  is  much  too 
low.  The  police  have  taken  vigorous 
measures  to  "  clear  the  streets;"  and 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Berlin, 


though  doubting  their  ability  to  ex- 
tirpate the  evil  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor,  are  in  favor 
of  confining  it  to  special  localities, 
where  it  will  be  directly  under  police 
control. 

The  agitation  regarding  the  Em- 
peror's new  liquor  law  (see  page  376) 
seems,  for  the  present,  to  have  quieted 
down.  At  the  session  of  the  Bundes- 
rath,  or  legislative  body  representing 
the  individual  States  of  Germany, 
which  reassembled  in  Berlin  October 
7,  the  Prussian  Member  was  the  only 
plenipotentiary  who  defended  the 
measure  in  the  form  in  which  it  had 
been  proposed. 

About  the  first  of  November,  the 
failure  of  the  old  Berlin  banking  house 
of  Hirschfeld  &  Wolff  led  to  develop- 
ments which  almost  resulted  in  a  finan- 
cial panic.  The  firm  had  been  doing 
business  for  sixty-four  years,  but  was 
brought  to  ruin  through  the  reckless 
extravagance  and  gambling  propen- 
sities of  Wolff,  who  is  even  said  to 
have  pawned  the  securities  of  depos- 
itors to  the  amount  of  3,500,000  marks. 
The  failure  of  Hirschfeld  &  Wolff  in- 
volved  that  of  Friedlander  &  Som- 
merfeld.  The  Sommerfelds  (father 
and  son)  committed  suicide  Novem- 
ber 7,  on  account  of  the  speculations 
of  a  somewhat  doubtful  character  in 
which  the  son  had  been  engaged. 
Great  excitement  followed  on  the 
Bourse,  and  there  was  a  run  on  the 
banks.  All  claims,  however,  were 
promptly  met,  and  quiet  was  soon 
restored. 

Dr.  von  Holleben,  recently  German 
Minister  to  Japan,  has  succeeded  the 
late  Count  von  Arco  Valley  as  German 
Minister  at  Washington. 

FRANCE. 

The  regaining,  by  France,  of  her 
prestige  as  a  factor  of  commanding 
importance  in  the  field  of  general 
European  politics,  has  not  been  ac- 
companied with  perfect  tranquillity  in 
her  relations  either  domestic  or  in- 
ternational. Her  tariff  disputes  with 
Spain,  arising  from  the  high  protec- 
tionist policy  embodied  in  the  new 
French  Tariff  Law,  and  exemplified 
in  the  almost  prohibitory  duties  on 
Spanish  wines ;  her  diplomatic  diffi- 
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culties  with  Italy,  due  to  the  insult  to 
the  tomb  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  to  the  attack  on  the  French  pil- 
grims in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  on 
October  2  ;  her  constant  anxiety  to 
play  with  Russia  the  part  of  an  effect- 
ive counterpoise  to  the  Triple  Alliance; 
her  never  ending  opposition  to  Eng- 
lish claims  in  Newfoundland  and 
Egypt ;  and,  very  recently,  her  still 
unsettled  dispute  with  Bulgaria  over 
the  expulsion  of  M.  Chadourne— these 
are  the  international  troubles  whose 
clouds  have  darkened  her  horizon. 

At  home,  too,  the  last  few  months 
of  the  year  have  found  the  Cabinet 
beset  with  perplexities.  Of  these,  the 
most  serious  is  the  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion, involving  the  relations  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  powers  within 
the  Republic.  This  subject  is  fully 
treated  in  our  article  on  The  Pantheon 
Incident  (p.  486).  The  Clerical  party 
in  France  are  continually  compromis- 
ing the  Government  by  declining  to 
recognize  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Italy;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Radical  proposition  to  abolish  the 
Concordat  was  fraught  with  danger, 
for,  in  its  present  position,  the  Church 
is  to  some  extent  under  control,  where- 
as, if  it  were  separated  entirely  from 
the  State,  it  is  felt  that  it  would  at 
once  become  a  menace  to  the  life  of 
the  Republic.  Another  source  of  anx- 
iety is  found  in  lack  of  union,  and  in 
consequent  organic  weakness,  among 
Republicans.  Not  that  anything  has 
recently  arisen  to  specially  threaten 
an  overthrow  of  the  present  regime; 
but  only  that  the  fickleness  of  Repub- 
lican union  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  ministerial  instability;  and  there  is 
at  present  in  France  an  increasing 
disposition  to  split  up  into  factions, 
and  to  interfere  with  the  machinery 
of  Government.  It  is  largely  owing 
to  this  cause,  that,  during  the  twenty- 
one  years  of  the  life  of  the  Third  Re- 
public, there  have  been  twenty-eight 
different  Ministries. 

The  present  Cabinet,  however,  has 
earned  its  title  as  the  most  firmly 
based  Ministry  which  Republican 
France  has  ever  seen.  If  any  proof 
had  been  wanting  of  the  absolute  im- 
potency  of  Boulangism,  that  proof 
might  have  been  found  in  the  brief- 


ness of  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
news  of  General  Boulanger's  death. 
When  the  funeral  took  place,  October 
3,  in  the  Ixelles  Cemetery,  near  Brus- 
sels, there  were  only  a  few  of  his  ad- 
herents among  the  vast  crowds  of 
people  who  lined  the  course  of  the 
procession.  The  Belgian  clergy  would 
permit  no  religious  ceremony,  on  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  the  General's 
death;  and  there  were  no  speeches. 
M.  D6roulfede  and  the  chief  mourners 
threw  into  the  grave  a  few  handfuls 
of  French  earth,  and  threw  the  tricolor 
over  the  coffin,  that  the  dead  man 
might  rest  amid  French  surroundings. 
His  followers  have  gone  through  the 
form  of  issuing  a  manifesto,  declaring 
that  they  will  carry  on  the  struggle; 
but  their  political  influence  is  now  in- 
significant. Still  another  hopeful  in- 
cident for  the  future  of  the  present 
Cabinet,  is  found  in  the  apparent  dis- 
position of  the  Orleanists  to  go  over 
to  the  Republic. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties reopened  October  15.  The  inter- 
est of  the  session  has  centered  in  the 
question  of  trade  policy.  We  have 
elsewhere  referred  to  the  important 
action  taken  in  regard  to  the  admission 
of  American  hog  products  (p.  476),  and 
have  also  briefly  referred  to  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  France  in  relation 
to  other  European  Powers  in  general, 
as  a  result  of  the  new  Tariff  Law 
which  has  been  adopted  (p.  490).  This 
law  is  not  nearly  so  prohibitory  as 
some  have  conceived  it  to  be,  since  it 
provides  for  a  minimum  as  well  as  a 
maximum  tariff,  the  former  to  be  ap- 
plied to  nations  inclined  to  make 
friendly  commercial  treaties  with 
France.  Moreover,  the  Cabinet,  late 
in  December,  obtained  permission  to 
extend,  if  possible,  until  the  end  of 
1892,  on  the  minimum  tariff  basis,  the 
treaties  which  would  otherwise  be  ter- 
minated in  February,  1892.  Thus  the 
extreme  protectionist  features  of  the 
new  Tariff  Law  will  probably  not  be 
put  into  immediate  operation. 

Early  in  November,  the  Cabinet 
passed  through  another  of  those  po- 
litical storms  which  are  so  frequent  in 
the  French  Chamber.  M.  Clemenceau 
and  the  Radicals  attacked  the  Minis- 
try, demanding  the  release  of  M.  La- 
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fargue,  the  Socialist  leader,  who  was    intensely  loyal  to  British  interests,  bis 

imprisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  fairness.his  scholarly  powers,  and  win- 
mining  riots  at  Fourmies  last  spring  ning  personality  have  won  him  uni- 
(see  p.  246),  and  who  was  now  a  can-  versal  respect  in  the  various  honorable 
didate  for  the  representation  of  Lille,  posts  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill. 
The  demand  was  refused;  and  the  A  monument  to  the  Italian  patriot. 
Government  were  sustained  by  a  small  Garibaldi,  was  unveiled  at  Nice,  Oc- 
majority.  The  Conservatives,  glad  as  tober  4,  in  the  presence  of  M.  Rouvier 
they  might  have  been  to  upset  the  representing  the  French  Government. 
Government,  largely  refrained  from  The  Mayor  of  Nice,  in  speaking,  said 
voting.  They  could  not  accept  as  that  he  hailed  in  the  patriot,  who  had 
their  own  the  declaration  of  M.  Cl^-  aided  France,  the  symbol  of  concord 
menceau,  that  the  Republic  must  be  between  the  French  and  the  Italian 
Democratic    and   Socialist.      M,  La-    peoples. 

fargue  was  afterwards,  however,  re-        An  Emigration  Conference  assem- 
turned  by  a  large  majority  over  the    bled  in  Paris  November  25,  attended 
Government  candidate;   and,  in   ac-    by  delegates  from  all  the  European 
cordance  with  a  clause  in  the  Consti-    countries   in   which    the   emigration 
tution  freeing  imprisoned  Members    question  has  become  a  pressing  one, 
except  Russia.     The    United    States 
was  represented  by  Mr.  F.  Brackett, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Treasury.     He, 
however,  was  not  authorized  to  take 
part  in  the  business  of  the  conference, 
but  merely  to  announce  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  im- 
migration, namely,  an  open  reception 
to  worthy  people,  but  a  determined 
exclu.sion  of  criminals  and  paupers, 
and  a  hearty  co-operation  with  Euro- 
pean Governments  in  the  inspection 
of  emigrants  at  the  various  ports  of 
embarkation. 

M,  de  Freycinet,  the  leader  of  the 
QUEEN  CHRISTINA,  OF  SPAIN.  Govcmment,  has  been  received  into 

the  French  Academy  as  the  successor 
during  the  session,  the  Ministry  were  to  M.  Emile  Augier.  The  honor  is 
obliged  to  assent  to  his  release.  The  the  reward  of  his  services  in  connec- 
Socialists,  however,  as  a  body,are  weak  tion  with  the  reconstruction  and  reor- 
in  France,  being  opposed  by  the  entire  ganization  of  the  Army.  Though  only 
peasant  class,  who  form  the  strong-  a  civilian,  he  has  surpassed  all  his  mil- 
hold  of  the  French  community.  itary  predecessors  in  the  superb  suc- 

The  vacant  post  of  British  Ambas-    cess  of  his  administration, 
sador  at  Paris,  filled  by  the  late  Lord 

Lytton,  who  died  on  the  24th  of  No-  SPAIN, 

vember,  has  been  filled  by  the  ap-  A  Cabinet  crisis  occurred  in  No- 
pointment  of  Lord  Dufferin,  the  Brit-  vember,  owing  to  the  persistent  deter- 
ish  Ambassador  at  Rome.  Only  one  mination  of  Sefior  Silvela,  Minister  of 
British  Ambassador  before  Lord  Lyt-  the  Interior,  to  resign.  The  Minister 
ton  had  died  at  his  post  in  Paris —  based  his  action  on  the  ground  that 
James  Beaton  of  Balfour,  Archbishop  the  political  program  of  the  Conser- 
of  Glasgow,  who  represented  England  vative  party  had  been  universally  ap- 
atParisforoverforty  years  during  the  proved.  All  efforts  to  induce  him  to 
reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Lord  change  his  mind,  proved  unavailing; 
Dufferin's  appointment  is  likely  to  and  the  entire  Spanish  Cabinet,  in 
do  much  to  remove  the  anti-English  con.sequence,  also  tendered  their  res- 
sentiments  that  prevail  in  France,  ignations.  Sei5or  Canovas  del  Castillo, 
Though  he  has  always  shown  himself    President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
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was  immediately  intrusted  by  Queen  policy  of  the  Kingdom,  he  said,  had 
Christina,  with  the  task  of  forming  a  become  traditional;  and  the  strength 
new  Ministry ;  and  his  nominations  of  the  Kingdom  must  be  scrupulously 
received  the  Queen's  approval  next  maintained, 
day,  November  22.  The  new  Govern-  auqtria  HrmrAPV 
ment  has  announced  its  policy  to  be  AUbl  KIA-munuaky. 
similar  to  that  of  its  predecessor,  lay-  Count  Kalnoky,  the  Austrian  Prime 
ing  special  stress  on  reductions  m  Minister,  made  his  annual  statemenl 
the  expenditures  as  necessary  in  all  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ol 
branches  of  the  public  service,  the  Hungarian  Delegation  on  Novem 
Feeling  injured  by  the  tariff  restric-  ber  14,  reviewing  the  general  situa- 
tions embodied  in  the  new  French  tion,  repeating  the  often  heard  assur- 
Tariff  Law,  Spain  has  proposed  to  re-  ances  of  a  peaceful  outlook,  and  ex- 
taliate  by  trebling  the  import  duties  pressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  for- 
on  certain  articles,  most  of  which  come  eign  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  Em- 
f  rem  France.  pire.    A  subsequent  remark,  however, 

ITALY. 

The  international  relations  of  Italy 
— as  affected  by  the  visit  of  the  Rus- 
sian Foreign  Minister,  M,  de  Giers,  to 
the  Marquis  di  Rudini  and  King  Hum- 
bert, by  the  pilgrim  incident  in  the 
Pantheon,  and  by  the  Central  Euro- 
pean Customs  Union — have  been  fully 
treated  in  our  chapter  on  International 
Affairs. 

The  only  domestic  incident  of  prom- 
inence during  the  quarter,  was  the 
Premier's  speech  at  Milan,  November 
<i,  reviewing  the  general  position.  Re- 
ferring to  the  alliances  into  which 
Italy  had  been  drawn,  the  Marquis 
said  that  the  prompting  motive  had 
been  the  sincere  desire  for  peace. 
Even  toward  France,  there  was  cor- 
dial good-will;  and  the  Marquis  looked 

upon  the  f?tts  at  Nice,  in  connection         p^^^^B  joseph  1,.  emperor  of  austrm. 
with  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of 

Garibaldi,  as  an  emphatic  expression  made  by  the  Count,  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
of  the  absence  of  French  mistrust  to-  cal  question,  caused  a  slight  straining 
ward  Italy.  of  the  relations  with  Italy.     The  sub- 

The  financial  question  is  the  most  ject  of  the  relations  between  the  tem- 
pressing  among  Italian  domestic  af-  poral  and  spiritual  powers  having  been 
fairs,  but  the  Premier  declined  to  in-  brought  before  the  Austrian  Delega- 
curthe  responsibility  of  cutting  down  tion,  the  Count  objected  to  its  being 
the  appropriations  for  the  Army  and  discussed,  as  it  was  still  an  open  ques 
Navy.  The  present  status  of  affairs  tion;  and  he  said  that  the  Governmem 
in  Europe,  in  spite  of  hopeful  prophe-  agreed  with  its  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
cies,  is  not  so  firmly  fixed  as  that  a  jects  in  wishing  to  see  the  Pope  unfet 
reductionof  armamentsmaynotreally  tered,  but  nevertheless  desired  to  re 
endanger  the  national  independence,  main  on  good  terms  with  Italy. 
The  only  policy  for  the  Government,  though  Count  Kalnoky  at  once 
therefore,  is,  for  the  present,  to  cut  plained  his  words  as  merely  express- 
down  expenses  in  the  various  depart-  ing  a  wish  that  the  Vatican  and  the 
ments  of  the  Civil  Service.  Quirinal  should  be  reconciled,  the  re- 

On  the  ecclesiastical  question,  the    mark  precipitated  a  warm  debate  in 
Premier's  utterances  were  firm.    The    the  Italian  Chamber. 
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A  stirring  scene  occurred  in  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Reichsrath,  De- 
cember 1 6,  when  the  leader  of  the 
Young  Czechs  severely  criticised  the 
attitude  of  the  present  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty toward  Bohemia.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  as  far  back  as  1890 
(seep.  16),  Francis  Joseph  had  angered 
the  Czechs  by  refusing  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  formally  crowned  King  of 
Bohemia.  Such  would  have  placed 
Bohemia  on  a  level  with  Hungary ; but, 
by  making  the  Empire  triple-headed, 
would  have  increased  the  already 
great  difficulties  of  governing  an  Em- 
pire composed  of  seventeen  different 
nationalities,  all  somewhat  disposed  to 
claim  special  Parliaments  and  Minis- 
tries, such  as  Hungary  now  has.  The 
Young  Czechs  comprise  those  Bohe- 
mian representatives  who  claim  a 
greater  autonomy  for  Bohemia  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  dreaded  pre- 
ponderance of  German  influence  in 
that  country. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  the  Arch- 
duchess Louise,  of  Tuscany,  and  Prince 
Frederick  Augustus,  of  Saxony,  form- 
ally renounced  their  titles  to  the 
throne,  prior  to  their  marriage.  The 
ceremony  took  place  before  the  Roy- 
al family  and  the  Ministers. 

The  rumor  has  been  circulated,  but 
not  confirmed,  that  the  Archduke  Jo- 
hann,  of  Austria  ("John  Orth"),  son 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
nephew  of  Emperor  Francis  Joseph, 
is  at  present  living  in  Chili,  where  he 
fought  with  the  Balmacedists  through 
the  late  war.  About  two  years  ago 
he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Aus- 
trian Army,  and,  with  his  wife,  went 
to  sea  in  command  of  the  "vSanta  Mar- 
garitha;"  and  both  were  afterward  re- 
ported lost  by  shipwreck  in  going 
around  Cape  Horn. 

It  is  rarely  that  a  Government  is 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  official 
degradation  of  an  Archbishop  and 
Metropolitan.  Early  in  October,  how- 
ever, the  Imperial  Austrian  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  adopt  this  course 
in  regard  to  Mgr.  Dionysius,  Metro- 
politan of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
who  had  been  convicted  of  regularly 
selling  decrees  of  divorce,  and  had  also 
been  charged  with  extensive  forgeries 
and  embezzlement. 
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Throughout  one-third  of  Russia^ 
and  that  the  portion  which,  in  ordi- 
nary years  is  the  main  source  of  the 
country's  food  supply,  Famine  is  now 
holding  high  carnival.  The  Hebrew 
sorrows,  the  financial  troubles  of  the 
Government, — all  things  else,  in  fact, 
stand  comparatively  forgotten  in  the 
presence  of  this  visitation,  the  horrors 
of  which  the  imagination  fails  to  re- 
alize. The  afflicted  region  compre- 
hends the  central  and  eastern  prov- 
inces of  Russia  in  Europe,  covering  an 
area  of  about  500,000  square  miles, 
and  containing  a  population  variously 
estimated  at  from  20  to  40  millions. 
The  severest  trouble  is  felt  in  the  or- 
dinarily well  stocked  basin  of  the 
Volga,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Russian  counterpart  of  the  Mississippi 
basin  in  the  United  States,  having, 
like  the  latter,  a  teeming  population, 
and  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  area, 
rye  is  the  principal  article  of  food; 
but  the  last  crop  was  a  failure.  In 
the  southern  and  southeastern  por- 
tions, the  main  agricultural  product 
and  the  chief  article  of  food  is  wheat; 
and  there,  also,  except  in  scattered  lo- 
calities, the  last  harvest  yielded  al- 
most nothing.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  about  184,000,000  roubles 
(roughly  speaking,  $100,000,000)  to 
supply  the  deficit  to  the  starving  pop- 
ulation. But,  even  granting  that  such 
a  sum  can  be  raised — there  will  still 
be  untold  distress,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  timely  transport  to  the  famine  dis- 
tricts, and  of  judicious  distribution  of 
the  grain  purchased.  One  proof  of 
this  lack  of  means  of  communication 
is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  within  a  short 
distance  of  districts  whose  people  have 
been  starving,  there  have  been  found 
villages  so  abundantly  stocked  that 
the  barns  and  houses  could  not  hold 
the  grain.  It  is  this  very  deficiency 
of  means  of  transport,  which  is  sadly 
interfering  at  the  present  time  with 
the  extensive  relief  efforts  that  are  be- 
ing put  forth.  The  coming  on  of  win- 
ter, with  its  closing  of  navigation  on 
the  rivers,  has  only  aggravated  the 
trouble.  Russia  cannot  compare  with 
India  in  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of 
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intercommunication  between  her  va- 
rious parts;  but  even  in  the  latter 
country,  where  famine  is  regularly 
looked  forward  to,  and  permanently 
guarded  against,  the  outbreak  is  at- 
tended with  much  suffering  and  a  high 
rate  of  mortality.  How  much  worse 
in  Russia,  where  no  precautions  have 
been  taken  J 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  the  famine,  such  as  drouth,  insect 
pests,  and  the  improvidence  of  the 
peasants — the  last  above  all,  due  to 
the  prevailing  ignorance  and  fatalism. 
The  wretched  people,  kept  in  igno- 
rance, are  content  to  live  as  their  fath- 
ers lived,  making  no  progress  from  one 
generation  to  another,  and  using  to- 
day the  primitive  methods  of  agricul- 
ture which  were  used  in  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great.  And,  instead  of  tak- 
ing precautions  against  the  rise  of  ca- 
lamity, or  endeavoring  tostem  the  tide 
when  it  has  swooped  down  upon  them, 
they  resign  themselves  to  the  course  of 
events,  firmly  believing  that  whatever 
happens  is  the  inevitable  "will  of  God." 

The  setting  in  of  winter  has  made 
the  trouble  more  acute,  and  heart- 
rending stories  of  distress  are  told. 
The  death-rate  is  startling,  due  partly 
to  actual  starvation,  and  partly  to  the 
epidemic  diseases  which  always  follow 
in  the  wake  of  famine.  Not  only  has 
the  cattle  plague  carried  off  much  of 
the  impoverished  stock,  but  among 
the  peasants  themselves  the  ravages 
of  disease  have  been  appalling.  As 
early  as  the  first  week  in  November, 
the  outbreak  of  an  epidemic — some- 
thing like  typhus  fever,  was  officially 
reported,  which  has  slain  its  thou- 
sands. Smallpox  also  appeared,  and 
the  month  of  December  saw  many  of 
the  provinces  ravaged  by  this  fell  de- 
stroyer. The  wretched  quality  of  the 
only  food  obtainable  for  millions  of 
the  starving  ones,  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  these  epidemic  outbreaks. 
"  Hunger  bread,"  the  main  article  of 
food  in  the  stricken  districts,  consists 
of  mill-sweepings  and  mill-yard  scrap- 
ings, containing  a  small  percentage  of 
flour  and  grain  which  has  been  tram- 
pled into  the  soil  and  has  become  rot- 
ten, mixed  with  bark, moss,  and  weeds. 
In  some  places,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
any  mill-sweepings;  and  the  bread  is 


made  of  bark,  chopped  straw,  and  the 
powdered  excrement  of  cattle.  The 
provinces  of  Kasan  and  Simbirsk,  in 
the  center  of  the  afflicted  region,  are 
perhaps  the  worst  situated.  In  Tam- 
bov, thousands  are  wandering  about, 
utterly  destitute,  and  begging  piteous- 
ly  at  the  stations  along  the  railroad. 
In  Samara,  only  two  per  cent  of  the 
people  have  a  winter's  supply  of  food. 
At  Ratchino,  in  Orenburg,  a  widow 
is  said  to  have  left  her  three  children 
at  home,  while  she  went  to  beg  food 
at  the  next  village.  Hurrying  back 
with  her  scanty  supply,  she  found  her 
little  ones  all  dead.  They  had  filled 
their  stomachs  with  rags  and  earth. 
This  is  only  one  instance  among  thou- 
sands. In  Riazan,  over  half  the  peo- 
ple have  died;  and  large  numbers  of 
the  rest,  availing  themselves  of  the 
Government  offer  of  free  railroad 
transportation,  have  hurried  away. 
Kasan,  too,  has  seen  many  of  her  peas- 
antry set  out  for  Siberia.  The  migra- 
tory fever  has  also  invaded  Simbirsk; 
and  crowds  have  wandered  to  the 
towns  along  the  Don,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  ports  on  the  Black  Sea — only  to 
find  themselves  as  badly  off  as  ever, 
unable  to  get  work,  and  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  charity  for  every  mouth- 
ful of  food  they  eat.  To  add  to  the 
horror,  there  have  been  dark  rumors 
of  cannibalistic  practices,  and  of  virtu- 
ous women  being  driven,  by  the  dire 
necessity  of  food,  to  enlist  themselves 
among  the  hosts  of  the  abandoned. 

Unscrupulous  speculators  are  busy 
trading  on  the  needs  of  the  starving 
people,  bu)ring  up  their  horses  and 
cows  for  pitiful  sums,  and  then  tempt- 
ing their  victims  to  spend  the  money 
in  strong  drink.  They  have  confis- 
cated much  property.  The  Koolaks, 
or  village  usurers,  also,  are  extortion- 
ate in  their  demands.  The  tax-gath- 
erers have  been  equally  relentless, 
using  the  knout  to  force  full  payment, 
and  ruthlessly  seizing  all  available 
property  wherever  that  method  has 
failed.  Quite  a  large  traffic  has  been 
carried  on  in  women's  hair;  and  this, 
in  Russia,  particularly  for  young  wo- 
men, is  peculiarly  degrading,  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  brand  of  infamy 
there  attaching  to  such  a  physical 
change.     No  wonder  that   there  is 
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widespread  demoralization,  and  a 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  shiftlessness, 
lawlessness,  andriot !  Thousands  from 
begging  have  turned  to  thieving,  and 
are  roaming  about  through  Southeast- 
ern Russia  as  lawless  as  the  wolves 
which  roam  the  forests,  even  attack- 
ing and  robbing  railroad  trains,  plun- 
dering churches,  and  not  hesitating  at 
murder  and  arson  in  their  mad  endea- 
vor to  procure  food. 

The  Imperial  Government  has  taken 
important  relief  measures.  Even  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  quarter  un- 
der review  (see  p.  384),  the  national 
treasury  was  opened,  and  provision 
made  for  the  expenditure  of  millions 
of  roubles  in  the  way  of  relief.  The 
private  contributions  of  the  Royal 
family  have  added  other  millions. 
Students  at  the  universities,  and  even 
the  Army  officers  have  foregone  many 
of  their  usual  festivities;  and  all  over 
the  country,  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
to  provide  succor.  The  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety and  otherorganizations  are  gath- 
ering funds,  and  aiding  in  the  work  of 
distribution.  Count  Tolstoi  and  his 
family  have  personally  taken  an  act- 
ive part  in  this  work.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Riazan,  the  Count  has  estab- 
lished as  many  as  thirty  public  feed- 
ing stations,  which  have  fed  500  per- 
sons daily.  The  deficiency  in  the  re- 
lief organizations,  he  says,  is  caused 
by  ignorance  of  the  situation  and  of 
the  stock  of  grain  on  hand.  He  fears 
that  the  stock  in  the  country  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  last  through  next  summer, 
and  has  published  an  energetic  appeal 
to  the  Government,  to  reveal  its  true 
standing  in  the  matter,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  purchase  in  America  the  grain 
needed  to  protect  the  country  from 
famine  until  another  harvest.  His 
daughters  have  established  free  re- 
fectories in  different  localities. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  relief 
measure  yet  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  the  appointment,  early 
in  December,  of  the  Central  Famine 
Committee,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Czarowitz.  It  is  charged  with 
the  general  distribution  of  the  work 
of  relief,  its  object  being  to  direct  the 
various  efforts  (private  and  public)  in- 
to the  most  effective  channels.  The 
famine  having  proved  more  serious 


than  had  been  feared,  the  Czar's  ukase 
of  August  last,  prohibiting  the  export 
of  rye,  was  followed  in  November  by 
one  stopping  the  export  of  wheat  and 
flour.  But,  as  the  Zemstovs,  or  Local 
Councils  of  the  various  districts,  have 
proved  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
task  of  relief,  they  have  now  been  sup- 
plemented by  a  Central  Committee, 
which  is  already  hard  at  work.  Im- 
portant public  improvements  have 
been  proposed,  which  will  employ  80,- 
000  men  until  next  August;  and  a 
credit  of  10,000,000  roubles  has  been 
approved  for  the  purpose.  An  officer 
has  been  specially  commissioned  to 
organize  the  railway  traffic  in  the  way 
most  expedient  for  the  transportation 
of  supplies.  The  recent  municipal 
scandal  in  St.  Petersburg,  arising  out 
of  the  purchase  of  flour  intended  for 
the  relief  of  the  peasants,  which  was 
found  to  be  adulterated,  does  not  re- 
flect upon  the  general  honesty  of  the 
efforts  that  are  being  put  forth.  Even, 
however,  with  the  utmost  activity, 
many  of  the  people  in  the  isolated  dis- 
tricts must  yet  perish;  and  the  de- 
spondent state  of  mind  into  which 
they  have  fallen,  which  leads  them  to 
use  as  food  the  grain  supplied  them 
for  seed,  affords  only  a  gloomy  out- 
look for  the  next  year*s  harvest. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Russia 
has  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in 
America.  The  Governor  of  Minne- 
sota, and  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  have  appealed  to  the  people 
for  aid  for  the  sufferers;  and  manysub- 
scriptions  have  already  been  received. 
Among  them  was  one  of  $1,400  from 
a  Hebrew  synagogue  in  California, 
which  money  has  already  been  trans- 
mitted, through  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Russia,  to  the  pastor  in 
charge  of  the  Anglo-American  church 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

It  was  reported  in  October,  that  the 
new  loan  of  $100,000,000  had  been  cov- 
ered seven  times  over  in  France  alone; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  the 
facts  regarding  the  transaction  have 
yet  come  to  light.  We  find  that  sub- 
sequent efforts  were  made  in  vain  to 
induce  the  Berlin  financiers  to  reopen 
the  German  market  to  Russian  loans, 
the  Berlin  Government  having  defi- 
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nitely  intimated  that  it  could  not  give  the  adoption   of  vigorous  measures 

its  official  approval,  on  account  of  the  against    this  sect,    whose    encroach- 

insufficiency  of  the  guarantees  offered  ments  were  "  injuring  more  and  more 

by  the  Russian  authorities.  the  faith  of  our  fathers." 

On  November  9,  the  Czar  celebrated        „, «-^„«.^„  ^ -• 

his  silver  wedding  in  Livadia,  but  very  PERSECUTION  OF  THE  JEWS. 

quietly,  on  account  of  the  distress  pre-  There  is  as  yet  little  abatement  in 

vailing  throughout  large  parts  of  the  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  "May 

Empire.  laws"  against  the  Jews  in  Russia — the 

October  20  last  was  the  fifty-fourth  laws  assented  to  in  May,  1882,  and  re- 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,  cently  revived.  All  through  the  last 
in  which  the  combined  British,  French,  three  months  of  the  year,  stories  of 
and  Russian  fleets  annihilated  those  pillage  and  riot  continued  to  be  re- 
of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  occasion  ceived.  The  evil  is  aggravated  by  the 
was  celebrated  by  the  launching  of  prevailing  famine,  which  the  ignorant 
three  new  Russian  iron-clads,  one  of  peasantry  supers titiously  connect  with 
them,  the  "  Navarino,"  being  of  great  the  presence  of  the  heretics.  On  Oc- 
size  and  power.  tober  1 1,  the  town  of  Starodoub,  in  the 

Another  evidenceof  the  deeply  seat-  Government  of  Tchernigoff,  was  pil- 
ed discontent  with  the  present  des-  laged,  many  Jews  being  killed;  and 
poticformof  government,  was  the  dis-  similar  disturbances  were  reported 
covery,  in  November,  of  an  organized  from  several  other  districts.  And  now, 
movement  aiming  at  the  creation  of  a  when  winter  has  reached  its  height, 
representative  assembly.  Many  ar-  hundreds  of  poor  families  are  being 
rests  were  made.  The  movement  is  driven  from  Moscow,  and  from  their 
said  to  number  adherents  in  all  the  estates  in  the  Governments  of  Vilna 
principal  cities.  Late  in  December,  and  Kieff .  During  the  last  few  weeks 
another  alarming  discovery  was  made  of  the  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
in  Russian  Poland,  revealing  the  exist-  Jews  have  been  deprived  of  all  they 
ence  of  a  secret  league  to  assassinate  possessed;  and  this  is  why  the  tide  of 
the  Czar.  Many  of  these  conspirators  immigration  into  Germany,  Austria, 
have  also  been  arrested.  England  and  America,  still  continues 

The  Grand  Duke  Sergius  has  fallen  in  spite  of  the  winter.  Neither  con- 
into  disfavor  with  his  brother,  the  siderations  of  humanity,  nor  policy. 
Czar,  through  alleged  tampering  with  nor  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  civ- 
the  allegiance  of  army  officers;  and  ilized  world,  have  served  in  the  slight- 
has  been  removed  from  his  post  as  est  degree  to  soften  the  harshness  and 
Governor-General  of  Moscow.  hatred  of  the  Russian  officials.     So 

In  spite  of  persecution  and  banish-  prejudicial  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
ment  to  the  Caucasus  and  Central  persecution  on  Russian  trade,  that 
Asia,  the  Stundists  have  lately  multi-  Christian  merchants  in  the  larger  cit- 
plied  to  such  an  extent  in  Southern  ies  have  started  petitions  to  the  Gov- 
Russia,  as  to  excite  anew  the  alarm  ernment,  to  have  the  edicts  relaxed  in 
of  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Greek  the  case  of  the  wealthier  classes  of 
Church,  and  to  revive  the  policy  of  re-  Jewish  merchants, 
striction  which  had  lately  been  some-  Refugees  have  lately  arrived  in 
what  relaxed.  They  are  a  Protestant  America  at  the  rate  of  8,000  a  month, 
sect,  outside  the  pale  of  the  Orthodox  Earnest  eff  ortsare  being  made  in  Eng- 
Church  —  Nonconformists,  in  fact,  land  and  in  Germany,  to  divert  the 
with  evangelical  tendencies  similar  to  stream  to  the  United  States.  Both 
those  of  the  Methodists  and  Baptists;  Baron  Hirsch  and  Lord  Rothschild 
and  now  number,  it  is  thought,  about  are  in  favor  of  excluding  it  from  Eng- 
1,000,000  members.  Their  name  is  land,  where  the  labor  market  is  over- 
derived  from  a  German  word  signify-  stocked;  and  already  the  English 
ing  an  hour,  that  being  formerly  the  Committee  has  turned  over  to  that  in 
length  of  their  services.  About  the  Berlin  about  $150,000,  with  the  prom- 
first  of  December  last,  in  appointing  ise  of  more,  to  be  used  as  passage 
a  new  Bishop  at  Kieff,  the  Czar  urged  money  of  destitute  Jews,  who  will  be 
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sent  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to 
New  York. 

The  relief  efforts  in  America  still 
continue.  The  fund  started  by  the 
Committee  formed  in  New  York  to- 
ward the  end  of  September  (see  p.387), 
had  reached  $58,000  by  the  middle  of 
October;  and  large  sums  have  already 
been  expended,  not  in  inducing  im- 
migration, but  in  paying  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Jews  to  various  parts  after 
they  have  been  landed. 

At  the  time  of  the  present  exodus 
from  Russia,  attention  is  naturally  di- 
rected toward  the  question  of  their  set- 
tlement in  Palestine.  For  several 
years  past,  in  fact,  there  has  been  a 
noted  increase  of  Jewish  immigration 
into  the  Holy  Land,  which  has  quite 
changed  the  complexion  of  many  of 
the  towns.  Of  the  50,000  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  to-day,  about  30,000  are 
Israelites,  whereas  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  city  ten  years  ago  was  not 
more  than  25,000.  About  the  same 
proportion  holds  in  most  of  the  other 
towns.  This  influx  has  aroused  the 
suspicion  of  the  Sultan,  who  fears 
Jewish  encroachment  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  his  subjects  of  a  different  faith; 
and  vigorous  measures  have  recently 
been  taken  to  check  the  movement  (see 
P-  387),  one  of  which  is  an  order  that 
ho  further  allotments  of  land  be  sold 
to  Jews.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that,  although  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  apparent 
efficiency  of  the  Jewish  agricultural 
colonies  in  Palestine,  the  influx  of  late 
years  has  been  mainly  confined  to  the 
towns,  while  it  is  to  the  rural  districts 
that  one  must  look  for  indications  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  all  efforts  to 
re- people  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  of  the  2,000,000  pop- 
ulation of  Syria  at  the  present  time, 
not  many  more  than  one- third  are 
Jews,  and  that,  after  some  years*  ex- 
perience of  Jewish  agricultural  colo- 
nies in  Palestine,  e.  g.^  in  the  settle- 
ments established  in  Galilee  by  the 
Rothschilds,  and  in  the  colonies  of  the 
Jewish  Refugee  Aid  Society,  of  Eng- 
land, the  great  Hebrew  philanthro- 
pists are  more  and  more  looking  to- 
ward the  New  World  as  the  field  for 
carrying  out  their  huge  efforts  in  be- 
half of  their  oppressed  kinsmen. 


That  these  efforts,  based  on  emigra- 
tion as  the  true  solution  of  the  Russo- 
Jewish  question,  will  eventually  be 
successful,  is,  according  to  some  high 
Jewish  authorities,  altogether  uncer- 
tain. Dr.  Adler,  for  example,  Chief 
Rabbi  of  the  United  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations of  the  British  Empire,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  no  solution  can  be 
found  except  in  the  abrogation  of  all 
the  existing  an ti- Jewish  restrictions, 
and  in  perfect  liberty  to  settle  in,  and 
to  circulate  through,  every  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chief  Rabbi  of  Montreal,  Canada^ 
says  the  fitness  of  Jews  for  agricultu- 
ral work  is  borne  out  by  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  two  small  settlements  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  peopled  with 
pauper  refugees  from  Russia;  and 
this  view  accords  with  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Arnold  White  regarding  the  large 
settlements  established  by  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  in  the  Government  of 
Kherson. 

Upon  this  question  of  fitness  for 
agricultural  work,  will  depend  the 
success  or  failure  of  Baron  Hirsch's 
Argentine  colony,  the  governing  con- 
dition of  which  is  that  the  colonists 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  trade.  Bv  this 
restriction,  it  is  thought,  the  settlers 
will  be  prevented  from  falling  back 
into  those  pursuitswhich  have  brought 
the  Jews  into  such  odium  in  different 
parts  of  the  Old  World. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  stands 
out  their  general  prosperity  in  France. 
Although  numbering,  it  is  estimated, 
only  68,000,  they  are  to  be  found  at  the 
head  of  almost  every  financial,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  enterprise. 
Their  energy  has  extended  into  the 
political  field;  and  the  rank  of  General 
in  the  Army,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  Civil  Service,  are 
held  by  men  of  Jewish  parentage. 
Even  among  French  statesmen — no- 
tably the  brilliant  Gambetta — Israel- 
itish  blood  has  played  an  important 
part.  In  fact,  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial growth  of  the  country  has 
dated  from  the  time  of  the  admission 
of  the  Jews  to  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
the  centennial  of  which  event  in 
France  was  celebrated  in  the  month 
of  October  last. 


NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN.  S^S 

NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN.  ^°"  ^^^  Ibsen.    The  former,  although 

sixty  years  old,  took  an  active  part  in 
The    recent    electoral    contest    for    the  contest,  speaking  in  various  towns. 
Members  of  the  Storthing  has  been    He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
one  of  the  hottest  fights  in  Norwegian    cession  to  Russia  of  the  northern  part 
annals.     It  has  resulted  in  a  victory    of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  if  such 
for  the  Liberal  party;  and  the  present    action  will  secure  to  Norway  the  as- 
Cabinet  of  Premier  Steen  is  assured    sistance  of  Russia  in  the  event  of  it 
of  a  working  majority  in  the  House,    being  necessary  to  support  the  Nor- 
Of  the  larger  cities,  Christiania  alone    wegian  claims  by  force  of  arms.    Even 
has  heeded  the  advice  of  King  Oscar,    under  the  Stang  Ministry,  which  pre- 
and  cast  its  vote  in  favor  of  the  Con-    ceded  that  of  Premier  Steen,  the  trend 
servative  party,  which  has   opposed    of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  Lib- 
every  movement  toward  a  disruption    eral  aims  had  become  so  marked,  that 
of    the    union 
with    Sweden. 
The    s  i  g  n  i  ii- 
cance  of  these 
elections,     w  e 
pointed  out  in 
the  last  num- 
ber of  Current 
Jfisioryip.^SS). 
Their   import- 
ance can  hard- 
ly be  over-esti- 
mated, for  it  is 
the    general 
opinion     that 
their     result 
has  numbered 
the  days  of  the 
union  between 
Sweden   and 
Norway, which  paruahent  house,  christunia.  nohwav, 

has  continued  since  1814.  Under  this  the  Conservative  party  and  the  S we- 
union,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  two  dish  Government  had  been  forced  to 
countries  are  adjusted  by  a  Council  grantonepartof  the  Liberal  program; 
composed  of  the  King  and  two  Swed-  and  a  Commission  was  appointed  to 
ish  Ministers.  In  this  way,  Norway  report  upon  the  establishment  of 
is  systematically  excluded  from  par-  independent  Norwegian  Consulates 
ticipating  in  the  direction  of  the  for-  abroad.  This  Commission  has  report- 
eign  policy  of  the  union.  Against  all  ed  in  favor  of  the  change;  but  the  Lib- 
this  the  Norwegian  Liberals  have  con-  erals,  not  satisfied  with  this,  regard  it 
stantly  protested;  and,  in  the  late  elec-  merely  as  a  stepping-stone  to  an  cn- 
toral  campaign,  their  principal  cry  tirely  independent  diplomatic  system. 
was  "  A  separate  Ministry  of  Foreign  And  if,  as  seems  probable,  they  are 
Affairs."  to  be  successful  in  carrying  their  pro- 
For  some  time  past,  public  opinion  posed  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
has  been  turning,  in  their  favor,  in  establishing  an  independent  Ministry 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Conservative  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  Norway — which 
party,  and  in  spite  of  the  earnest  ex-  will  be  the  Foremost  topic  of  discus- 
hortations  of  King  Oscar  to  his  sub-  sion  in  the  new  Storthing — then  the 
jects  to  live  in  harmony,  and  thus  to  Scandinavian  question  will  claim  even 
strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  two  closer  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
countries  over  which  he  rules.  The  ceived,as  an  important  element  affect- 
Liberal  policy  is  supported  by  such  ing  the  settlement  of  the  general  Eu- 
literary  lights  as  Bjornstjeme  Bjbrn-  ropean  problem. 


Si6  BELGIUM. 

from  30  francs  in  places  of  5,000  in- 
habitants or  less,  to  60  francs  in  those 
of  zo,ooo  or  more.  There  are  obvious 
elements  of  inequality  in  this  distri- 
bution of  the  franchise,  for  it  gives  to 
the  smaller  towns,  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  certain  sects  or  parties  may  be 
mainly  congregated,  special  advan- 
tages. Hence,  although  the  Labor 
party  hail  the  proposals  with  delight 
as  adding  to  their  ranks,  the  Liberals 
fear  that  the  additional  voters  will  be 
mainly  of  the  Clerical  party,  since  the 
smaller  towns  are  mainly  Roman 
Catholic.  If  the  majority  proposals 
be  adopted,  the  present  electorate  of 
134,000, will,  it  is  estimated,  be  increas- 
-*'■■■-  ed  to  800,000.     The  education  stand- 

oscAR  i[..  KisG  OF  swKDEH  AND  MOHWAv.        ard  is  favored  in  the  minority  report; 
_      _  and  would  increase  the  electorate  to 

SWITZERLAND.  ^bout  500,000. 

Inspiteof  the  slight  reaction,  caused        The  majority  report   also  recom- 
by  the  accident  near  Berne  on  August    mends  that  election  to  the  Senate  be 
17  last  (see  p.  375),  infavorof  theGov-    open  to  every  Belgian  over  forty  years 
ernment  purchase  of  the  railroad  sys-    old,  who  pays  1,000  francs  direct  taxes; 
tem  of  the  Republic,  the  vote  of  the    and  to  every  man  who  occupies,  or 
electorate,  taken  early  in  December,    who  at  some  time  has  occupied,  what 
failed  to  uphold  the  Government  pol-    the  report,  in  rather  ambiguous  Ian- 
icy.     Dr.  Welti  accordingly  resigned    guage,  describes  as  "  a  high  position." 
his  positions  as  President  of  the  Fed-         As  the  Belgian  Constitution  can  be 
eral  Council,  and  President  of  the  Re-    amended  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
public.     He  has  been  urged  by  other    of  the  Members  present  in  the  Cham- 
members  of  the  Federal  Council,  to    bers,  who  must  comprise  at  least  two- 
reconsider  his  resignation.  thirds  of  the  total  representation,  the 
RFi  riTiM  prospects  of  a  speedy  revision  of  the 
BELGIUM.  Constitution  are  not  very  strong,  un- 
The  Committee  appointed  by  the    less  greater  unanimity  be  reached  on 
Belgian  Chambers,  about  a  year  ago,    the  subject  of  the  proposed  changes 
to  revise  the  Constitution,  has  com-    before  the  discussion  comes  up  in  the 
pleted  its  labors,  and  brought  in  a   Chambers. 
majority  and  a  minority  report.   Com- 
plete unanimity  was  impossible.    Ex-  ■^"^^'^■v 
tensive  changes  are  proposed,  perhaps                     ^i'  *i 
the  most  important  of  which  touch                    ''*  *• 
upon  the  elective  franchise.  This  is  no 
longer  to  be  withheld  from  the  work- 
ing classes;    yet    universal    suffrage 
cannot   be    allowed.      Nor   does    the 
majority  report  favor  a  standard  of 
education  as  the  only  condition  of  the 
right  to  vote;  but  proposes  to  confer 
the  franchise  upon  alt  citizens  twenty- 
five  years  old,  who  paya  direct  tax  of 
ten  francs,  or  a  certain  tax  upon  the 
property  which  they  rent  or  own,  or 
who  have  university  degrees.     What 
the  property  tax  shall   be,  will  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  towns,  running 
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SERVIA. 


Considerable  political  speculation 
was  aroused  early  in  October  by  the 
report  that  ex- King  Milan  had  suc- 
ceeded in  borrowing  $600,000  at  the 
low  rate  of  three  per  cent  interest, 
from  a  Russian  bank.  Throughout 
his  life  he  has  been  a  spendthrift,  and, 
during  his  reign,  was  always  heavily 
in  debt.  When  he  resigned  his  throne 
in  March,  1889,  a  part  of  the  Civil  List 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a  pension;  but, 
as  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  he  was  a 
few  months  ago  paid  the  sum  of  $200,- 
000  down,  on  condition  of  waiving  his 
rights  to  see  his  son,  and  his  pension 
was  fixed  at  $60,000  (see  p.  259).  Now, 
however,  he  has  turned  for  financial 
aid  to  Russia,  his  long-time  enemy; 
and  the  security  for  the  present  loan 
is  said  to  be  a  mortgage  on  his  share 
of  the  crown  estates  of  Servia.  What 
this  implies  is  not  yet  known;  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  a  political  signifi- 
cance. The  property  in  question  be- 
longs  to  the  Servian  Crown,  not  to  Mi- 
lan personally;  and  a  mortgage  upon 
it  would  not  be  legal  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Servian  Government, 
which  could  hardly  be  obtained.  It 
is  therefore  suggested,  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  transaction,  that  Milan,  un- 
der the  stress  of  financial  difficulties; 
has  sold  to  Russia  what  little  political 
influence  he  may  yet  be  able  to  exert 
to  the  detriment  of  Austria. 

Early  in  December,  several  Servian 
villages  were  raided  by  lawless  bands 
from  Albania.  Houses  were  plun- 
dered and  burned,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  lives  destroyed.  Although  Al- 
bania is  under  the  government  of  Tur- 
key, the  raid  has  no  political  signifi- 
cance, as  it  seems  to  have  been  merely 
an  incident  of  that  lawlessness  and 
brigandage  which  have  long  been 
common  in  Albania,  and  which  the 
Porte  has  for  some  tried,  but  with  no 
great  success,  to  put  down. 

BULGARIA. 

This  Balkan  State,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  monopolized  a  large  share 
of  the  world's  attention,  on  account  of 
its  determined  adherence,  in  spite  of 
the  demands  of  France,  to  its  rights 
to  manage,  without  foreign  interfer- 


ence, matters  which  it  regards  as  af- 
fecting solely  its  own  internal  admin- 
istration. The  diplomatic  controversy 
over  the  expulsion  of  M.  Chadourne, 
the  French  correspondent  who  had 
persistently  annoyed  the  Bulgarian 
authorities  by  the  spreading  of  reports 
reflecting  upon  the  Administration  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  and  M.  Stambouloff , 
is  fully  treated  in  our  chapter  on  In- 
ternational Affairs  (p.  488). 

Owing  to  the  important  political 
bearings  of  the  incident,  a  few  statis- 
tics regarding  Bulgaria  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  State,  including 
its  latest  addition,  Roumelia,  covers 
an  area  of  38,000  square  miles,  one- 
fourth  under  cultivation,  mainly  de- 
voted to  wheat  growing.  The  popula- 
tion numbers  3,154,375,  three-fourths 
of  whom  are  Bulgarians,  with  a  large 
admixture  of  Moslems  (600,000),  the 
remainder  Greeks,  Servians,  Bohemi- 
ans, etc.  The  chief  cities  are  Philip- 
popolis,with  33,000  inhabitants;  Sofia, 
with  30,000;  and  Rustchuk, Varna,  and 
Burgas,  with  about  20,000  each.  The 
Budget  of  1890  showed  an  income  of 
;^2,9oi,96i,  and  expenditures  of  ;^3,- 
243, 7  2  7,  the  deficit  being  caused  mainly 
by  delayed  taxes.  The  total  debt  of 
the  country  amounts  to  ;^5, 998,533. 
Bulgarian  taxes,  compared  with  those 
of  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Greece,  are 
light.  The  total  exports,  in  1889, 
reached  $17,000,000;  imports,  $14,000,- 
000.  Commerce  is  largely  controlled 
by  Austro-Hungarian  merchants,  but 
England  also  plays  an  important  part 
in  Bulgarian  trade. 

ROUMANIA. 

In  the  event  of  any  great  military 
operations  in  Southeastern  Europe, 
Roumania,  on  account  of  her  position 
and  resources,  must  play  an  import- 
ant part.  Were  the  tide  of  war  to 
flow  in  the  direction  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  King  Charles  could  hardly 
remain  a  neutral.  His  visit,  therefore, 
to  the  German  Emperor,  toward  the 
end  of  October,  was  not  devoid  of 
political  significance.  His  personal 
sympathies  lie  with  Germany  and  her 
allies,  for  he  is  a  Hohenzollern,  and 
to  some  extent  plays  the  part  of  a 
German  sentinel  in  Southeastern  Eu- 
rope.    He  went  to  Berlin  on  the  invi- 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 


tation  of  the  Emperor;  and  the  cordi- 
ality of  his  reception  was  an  additional 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  the  Triple 
Alliance  is  a  menace  to  Russia  shall 
Russia  herself  become  a  menace  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  There  are,  how- 
ever, serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
any  formal  engagement  between  Rou- 
mania  and  Germany.  The  most  for- 
midable are  the  sentimentsof  the  Rou- 
manian Ministry  and  of  the  Rouma- 
nian people  themselves. 

The  Chambers  were  dissolved  De- 
cember 13,  the  election  for  new  Mem- 
bers to  be  held  in  February,  189a. 

TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

The  recent  arrangements  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  as  to  the  passage 
of  vessels  of  the  Russian  volunteer 
fleet  through  the  Dardanelles,  were 
touched  upon  in  our  last  number  {p, 
356).  The  explanatory  note  to  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  which  the  Sultan 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  send  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  agitation  result- 
ing from  the  Dardanelles  incident, 
has  served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
existing  treaties  have  not  been  essen- 
tially modified.  Other  nations,  how- 
ever, notably  England,  are  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  that  quarter,  lest 
there  be  subsequent  developments  af- 
fecting the  rights  of  passage,  in  which 
they  are  all  interested. 

The  Russian  authorities  have  for 
some  time  been  anxious  to  honor  their 
soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  late 


Russo-Turkish  War,  by  erecting  a  na- 
tional monument  to  them  at  San  Ste- 
fano,  near  Constantinople,  and  aUo 
by  building  there  a  memorial  Greek 
Church.  It  was  at  San  Stefano  that 
the  treaty  was  signed  in  March,  1878, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish War,  and  which  resulted  in  the  dip- 
lomatic difficulties  which  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin  subsequently  adjusted 
by  the  treaty  still  in  force.  Russia 
recently  asked  permission  of  the  Porte 
to  disinter  the  dead,  and  to  remove 
them  to  the  place  in  question;  but  the 
request  was  refused.  The  incident 
has  not  improved  the  already  strained 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

The  remains  of  the  British  soldiers 
and  sailors  who  died  in  the  Crimean 
War,  were  removed  on  December  29, 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  from  Bei- 
kos  to  the  Scutari  Memorial  Ceme- 
tery. Military  honors  were  shown  by 
the  special  direction  of  the  Sultan,  as 
a  grateful  token  from  the  Ottoman 
Government,  in  remembrance  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  Great  Britain 
at  a  time  when  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  were 
at  stake. 

The  relations  of  the  Porte  toward 
the  matter  in  dispute  between  France 
and  Bulgaria  are  treated  in  our  chap- 
ter dealing  with  International  Affairs 
(see  p.  488). 


AFFAIRS  IN  ASIA. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA.  cendent  importance.     As  a  result  of 

it,  the  relations  between  the  Mahara- 

IT  was  rumored  early  in  October,  jah  and  the  Government  have  been 

that  the  forces  of  the  Sultan,  after  improved;  and  the  British  foothold  is 

several  battles  with   the   insur-  consequently  strengthened.    The  pol- 

gents  in  the  Arabian  Province  of  Ye-  icy  of  the  Imperial  Government  to- 

men,  had  finally  succeeded  in  recap-  ward  the  native  rulers,  is  to  maintain 

turing  the  important  town  of  Sana,  them  in  power  so  long  as  they  show  a 

and  compelling  the  leading  chiefs  to  decent  conformity  to  Western  ideas  of 

submit   to   Turkish  authority.     But,  humane  and  good  administration,even 

with  the  characteristic  veil  of  obscu-  though  they  retain  some  of  the  rem- 

rity,  which  has  all  along  covered  the  nants  of  inaigenous  rule.    According- 

details  of  this  important  revolt,  we  ly,  having  found  that  the  Maharajah 

may  well  await  full  confirmation  be-  had  successfully  carried  out  the  British 

fore  putting    implicit    trust  in   this  ideas  of  reform  since  the  establish- 

rumor.  ment  of  the  State  Council  over  two 

years  ago,  the  Viceroy  decided  that 
INDIA.  some  of  his  former  powers  should  be 
Owin^  to  unmistakable  evidences  of  restored  to  him.  He  was  given  to 
Muscovite  encroachment,  more  par-  understand,  however,  that  it  exclu- 
ticularly  as  revealed  by  the  recent  ad-  sively  rested  with  the  Imperial  author- 
vance  of  Russia  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  ities  to  mould  the  future  policy  of  the 
England  now  feels  that  the  day  has  little  State.  The  Council  will  still  re- 
gone  by  when  her  rather  poorly  de-  main  ;  and  all  disputes  between  that 
fined  frontier  on  the  north  of  India  body  and  the  Maharajah  will  be  re- 
can  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  it-  ferred  to  the  British  Resident.  The 
self.  She  is  therefore  making  every  native  ruler,  on  his  side,  promised  to 
effort  to  close  her  g^ip  upon  the  north-  continue  the  reforms;  and  voluntarily 
ern  Indian  provinces;  and  the  great  offered  to  cut  down  his  personal  ex- 
work  of  defensive  organization,  inau-  penses,  which  have  been  a  burden  to 
gurated  through  the  foresight  of  Lord  the  State.  The  native  papers  gener- 
Dufferin,  is  now  being  vigorously  ally  approve  of  these  arrangements, 
pushed  forward  under  the  Viceroyalty  Speaking  subsequently  in  Calcutta, 
of  Lord  Lansdowne.  About  the  mid-  at  the  annual  St.  Andrew's  Day  din- 
die  of  October,  the  Viceroy  started  on  ner,  Lord  Lansdowne  testified  to  the 
a  tour  through  four  important  native  cordial  reception  which  had  every- 
States — Gwalior,  Indore,  Bhopal,  and  where  been  accorded  him,  and  ex- 
Cashmere — his  entrance  into  Cash-  pressed  his  belief  in  the  loyalty  pro- 
mere  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  fessed  by  the  rulers  of  the  States  he 
a  Viceroy  has  officially  visited  the  had  visited.  Referring  to  British  In- 
**  Happy  Valley."  His  object  was  to  dia,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  words, 
judge  of  what  had  been  effected  by  he  said  the  country  was  unceasingly 
English  rule,  in  order  that  he  might  threatened  by  the  three  gaunt  spectres 
form  a  clear  opinion  of  what  measures  of  war,  famine,  and  insolvency.  As 
would  be  desirable  for  the  ends  of  to  the  first,  all  possible  steps  were  be- 
future  government.  Cashmere  repre-  ing  taken  to  provide  a  means  of  de- 
sented  the  weakest  point  in  the  Indian  fense  sufficient  to  check  any  tide  of 
defensive  system.  Its  quasi-independ-  invasion  likely  to  arise  ;  and,  as  to  the 
ent  ruler  was  perpetually  open  to  the  last,  India  could  now  pay  her  way 
temptation  of  coquetting  with  the  without  great  difficulty,  even  if  isolat- 
emissaries  of  the  Czar  ;  and  the  Vice-  ed.  And  as  to  famine — India  was  now 
roy's  visit,   therefore,  was  of    trans-  better  equipped  than  ever  before,  to 
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meet  it.  True,  there  has  been  great  A  terrible  cyclone  swept  over  the 
distress  in  parts  of  Rajputana,  Madras,  Andaman  Islands  in  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
Bombay,  Hyderabad,  and  Bengal,  gal  on  November  a,  causing  great 
The  abundant  rains  which  set  in  last  destruction  of  life  and  property  there 
August,  did  not  last  long  enough  to  as  well  as  at  various  points  along  the 
do  allthat  had  been  expected  of  them;  coast.  The  steamer  "Enterprise," 
and  the  crops  in  large  districts  were  belonging  to  the  Indian  Government, 
withered.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  used  for  conveying  convicts  to 
the  Government  has  been  successful  the  islands,  was  driven  on  shore  and 
in  coping  with  the  difficulty ;  but,  in  wrecked.  Of  her  crew  of  eighty-three, 
spite  of  the  best  effort,  there  has  been  only  six  sailors  were  rescued,  and  they 
a  great  amount  of  distress.  only  through  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 

The  prosecution   against  the  Cal-    female  convicts,  who  formed  a  line  by 
cutta  journal,  X\ve Bangobasi {sr^  P-395)i    joining  hands,  and  bravely  waded  into 
for  its  publication  of  seditious  articles    the  surf  on  their  errand  of  mercy.    In 
reflecting  upon  the  action  of  the  In-    the   Province  of   Orissa,  in   Bengal, 
dian  Government  in  passing  the  Act    many  houses  were   destroyed  ;   and 
nearCalcutta,  a  large  number  of  ships, 
which  were  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Hoogly  River,  were 
driven  ashore  and  lost. 

The  opium  traffic  has  proved  a  curse 
to  thousands  of  the  native  population 
in  India,  as  elsewhere;  and  important 
movements  are  now  on  foot  to  secure 
an  amelioration  of  the  evil.    England 
alone,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
can  remedy  the  trouble;  and  in  Eng- 
land, strong  sentiments  have  already 
been  aroused  on  the  question.     With 
a  view  of  securing  that  additional  in- 
fluence  in   favor  of    reform,   which 
would  come  from  a  marked  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  in  America,  two 
native   Indians,   who    have   recently 
been  studying  law  at  Oxford  Univer- 
ERov  OF  iNDCA     ^''■'^^ '  '^^^^  vlsited  the  United  States. 
They  have  spoken  on  the  question 
altering  the  age  of  marriage  consent,    before  the  congregations  of  churches 
has  been  withdrawn.    The  defendants    in  various  parts,  and  have  also  freely 
apologized  by  admitting  that  the  arti-    circulated  a  magazine  called  the  "  In- 
cles,  although  not  intended  to  excite    dian  Appeal." 
disaffection,  were  rash,  disrespectful,  dcdcia 

and  unjustified  ;  and  they  also  prom-  PERSIA. 

ised  not  to  repeat  the  offense.  The  For  several  years.  Great  Britain  has 
Act  in  question  interfered  with  a  cus-  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  extend 
torn  which  had  long  been  sanctioned  her  influence  in  Persia;  but,  although 
by  the  strong  religious  sentiments  she  has  been  favored  by  the  Shah, 
characteristicof  the  Hindoos;  and  the  Russia  has  succeeded  in  getting  the 
articles,  circulating  among  a  class  of  upper  hand.  The  Throne  of  Light  is 
people  hardly  capableof  forming  a  fair  now  practically  tributary  to  the  Czar; 
judgment.were  certainly  fraught  with  and  the  country  of  the  Fire  Worship- 
danger.  The  j9a«f^*<7jr  case  will  thus  ers— the  oldest  Empire  in  the  world 
be  a  warning  to  the  native  press,  and  — virtually  belongs  to  Russia,  as  truly 
will  serve  henceforth  to  make  clear  as  does  Turkestan  or  the  Caucasus. 
the  limits  within  which  native  cum-  She  is  nominally  independent;  but 
ments  on  British  administration  in  her  foreign  relations  are  negotiated 
India  must  be  confined.  by  Russian  Ministers,  and  her  trade 
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relations  are  also  adjusted  with  an  in-  foreign  feeling  entertained  by  some 
creasing  tendency  to  differentiate  in  of  the  natives,  but  the  firm  and  wide- 
favor  of  Russia.  The  Persians  have  spread  superstitious  conviction  that 
never  liked  England;  and  the  great  the  fulness  of  time  had  come,  in  which 
secret  of  the  present  unpopularity  of  the  present  Manchu  or  Tartar  dynas- 
the  Shah  is  the  favoritism  he  has  ty  was  to  be  removed,  and  the  native 
shown  toward  English  things  and  dynasty,  overthrown  in  1664,  was  to 
Western  ideas  in  general.  The  hos-  be  restored.  Throughout  the  two 
tile  feeling  against  him,  fanned  by  hundred  years  and  more  of  the  Man- 
Russian  influence,  has  of  late  been  so  chu  rule,  there  has  been  an  under-cur- 
marked  as  to  threaten  revolution.  The  rent  of  revolutionary  feeling  among 
result  is  that  the  Shah  has  recently  the  natives,  which  has  occasionally 
given  his  assent  to  several  measures  broken  out  into  armed  rebellion.  The 
of  an  anti- English  nature,  and,  by  so  most  serious  of  these  revolts  was 
doing,  has  probably  strengthened  his  the  famous  Tae-Ping  rebellion  (1850- 
hold  over  his  people.  For  example,  1865),  which  only  the  leadership  of 
there  was  recently  waged,  for  months,  British  and  French  officers  prevented 
a  war  against  the  monopoly  of  the  from  ending  in  disaster  to  the  Impe- 
tobacco  trade,  which  had  been  granted  rial  authorities.  The  spirit  of  revolt 
to  a  British  company  headed  by  a  has,  however,  survived,  being  fostered 
nian  named  Talbot.  The  people  de-  by  secret  societies,  the  most  powerful 
sire  to  be  free  in  commercial  transac-  of  which  is  the  Kolao,  centred  in  Hu- 
tions,  and  they  hate  the  rules  and  reg-  nan,  the  most  unprogressive  of  the 
ulations  of  European  houses.  Their  Chinese  provinces,  and  the  hot-bed 
Mollahs,  or  priests,  were  strong  in  from  which  have  sprung  the  late  dis- 
condemnation  of  the  monopoly,  and  turbances  in  the  valley  of  the  Yang- 
advised  the  people  to  abstain  from  tse-Kiang.  The  ultimate  aim  of  these 
tobacco  altogether.  The  British  fac-  outbreaks,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
tories  had  to  be  protected  by  troops,  out,  was  political  and  anti-dynastic. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  finally  The  Manchus  form  a  comparative 
prevailed;  and  the  Government  was  handful  of  the  total  population,  and 
obliged,  about  the  middle  of  Decem-  have  lost  to  some  extent  the  military 
ber,  to  abolish  the  monopoly.  characteristics  and  consequent  pres- 

In  November  a  revolt  broke  out  in  tige  which  they  formerly  possessed, 

one  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Per-  Hence   the   facility  with   which   the 

sia.     It  was  headed  by  a  high  priest  flames    of    insurrection    have    been 

of  the  Shah's  sect,  the  predominant  fanned. 

religious  body  of  the  country.     The  There  have  been  outbreaks  in  va- 

rebels  strongly  intrenched  themselves,  rious  parts  of  the  Empire.     In  Octo- 

but  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss  af-  ber,  there   was  a  revolution  in   the 

ter  a  desperate  battle.  Province  of  Fukir.     Under  a  leader 

A  natural  link  between  Russia  and  named  Chen,  a  rebel  force  of  3,000 
Persia  is  their  common  hatred  of  the  attacked,  and,  after  a  three  days*  siege, 
Jews.  In  the  latter  country,  there  are  captured  a  town  defended  by  1,000 
about  20,000  Hebrews,  practically  out-  volunteers,  butchering  every  prisoner 
laws,  yet  forbidden,  under  pain  of  taken.  By  far  the  most  serious  re- 
death,  to  leave  the  province  in  which  volt,  however,  occurred  in  Manchuria 
they  live,  and,  while  there,  subject  to  and  Mongolia,  which  lie  to  the  north- 
all  sorts  of  arbitrary  treatment.  east  of  China  proper,  just  beyond  the 

Great  Wall,  which  was  built  to  stem 

CHINA.  ^j^g  ^l^jg  Qf  invasion  from  the  North. 

To  those  who  had  watched  the  trend  The  immediate  cause  of  the  rebellion 

of  events  in  China,  it  was  no  surprise  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  of  the 

to  learn,  in  October,  that  the  recent  Pekin  Government  to  divide  ancient 

series  of  anti- foreign  riots  had  been  Manchuria  into  three  new  provinces, 

followed  by  actual  revolutionary  out-  and  to  subject  these  to  fiscal  obliga- 

breaks.     Both  were  due  ultimately  to  tions  similar  to   those  of  the  other 

the  same  cause,  not  merely  the  anti-  provinces.     The  present  inhabitants 
Vol.  I.— 35. 


of  Manchuria  are  descendants  of  the  affected  districts  would  rise  en  masse 
native  Chinese,  who  colonized  the  to  swell  the  tide  of  revolt;  but  such 
province  after  the  Manchus  had  over-  did  not  occur;  and  the  murder  of  a 
run  the  Empire.  Theyhaveall  along  MongolianPrinceonlyserved  tothrow 
been  free  from  Imperial  taxation.  the  rebels  into  greater  popular  disfa- 
About  the  middle  of  November,  the  vor.  There  was  severe  fighting  from 
Goverivnent  were  thoroughly  alarm-  December  3  to  December  7,  fully  2,000 
ed  at  the  serious  proportions  of  the  rebels  being  killed  and  fifty  of  their 
trouble.  It  was  rumored  that  a  large  leaders  beheaded.  In  one  hard- 
rebel  force  was  marching  on  Pekin;  fought  battle,  at  a  point  near  Chao- 
and  Government  troops,  under  the  yang,  1,100  rebels  were  slain  on  the 
command  of  the  Viceroy,  Li  Hung  field,  the  Government  troops  giving 
Chang,  were  hurriedly  dispatched  to  no  quarter.  As  a  result  of  these  vic- 
the  front,  a  force  of  6,000  being  sta-  tones,  the  backbone  of  the  rebellion 
tioiied  at  the  points  along  the  Great  was  broken,  and  things  guickly  re- 
Wall,  where  it  was  thought  the  rebels  sumed  their  normal  condition.  Sum- 
would  attempt  a  passage.  At  Takow,  mary  capital  punishment  has  been  in- 
the  rebels  massacred  the  Belgian  fiicted  on  all  the  insurgents  convicted 
Christian  priests,  nuns,  and  native  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the  massacres 
converts,  in  all  three  hundred  per-  of  Christians.  The  number  of  victims 
sons,  with  all  the  horrible  accompa-  altogether  is  estimated  at  1,000.  In 
niments  of  brutal  outrage  and  tor-  spite  of  the  punishments  inflicted  by 
ture.  The  mandarins  of  the  district,  the  Imperial  troops,  there  was  some 
instead  of  trying  to  prevent  the  hor-  lawlessness  in  the  northeastern  part 
tor,  are  reportedtohave  given  the  reb-  of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
els  license  to  outrage  the  Christians,  but  the  movement  had  none  of  the 
provided  they  should  do  no  harm  appearances  of  a  preconcerted  rising 
to  the  other  inhabitants,  and  also  to  against  the  authorities. 
have  banqueted  the  fiends  after  their  The  Yang-tse-Kiang  district,  where 
bloody  work  was  done.  There  were,  the  outrages  recorded  in  our  last  num- 
for  a  while,  rumors  of  the  defeat  of  the  ber  occurred,  has  been  quite  tranquil 
Government  forces;  but  these  were  since  September.  The  recent  abun- 
quickly  dispelled  by  the  news  of  a  se-  dant  rice  crop  has  no  doubt  had  much 
ries  of  successes  over  the  rebels  in  to  do  with  pacifying  the  country, 
battles  fought  during  the  latter  part  Most  of  the  trouble  has  been  definite- 
of  November,  the  first  taking  place  ly  traced  to  the  Kolao  Huey,  many  of 
November  25.  It  had  been  feared  whosemembershavebeenimprisoned 
that  the  native  populace  in  the  dis-  and   beheaded.     The  Christian  Mis- 
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sions  and  European  families  at  Wu 
Hu  and  Woo  Sich  have  received  in- 
demnities; and  the  vessels  of  the  Chi- 
nese Navy  have  been  specially  en- 
joined to  protect  foreigners.  The 
diplomatic  tension  between  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Powers  and  the  Pekin 
Government  has  consequently  been 
relaxed.  It  is  reported,  however,  that, 
in  view  of  the  late  disturbances  in  the 
North,  France  urged  the  Powers  to 
take  immediate  and  united  action  in 
seizing  the  treaty  ports  on  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  and  taking  control  of  the 
customs  until  all  matters  in  dispute 
should  be  settled.  These  overtures 
on  the  part  of  France  seem  to  have  had 
a  political  meaning,  and  to  have  been 
designed  to  test  the  feelings  of  the 
other  Powers.  They  met  with  a  dis- 
tinct rebuff  from  the  English  and  the 
German  Governments.  Russia  hav- 
ing declined  to  join  in  interfering  in 
Chinese  affairs,  England  was  too  much 
alive  to  her  Asiatic  interests,  to  be 
led  into  giving  offense  to  China,  with 
whom  she  may  ere  long  be  compelled 
to  take  common  action  against  a  com- 
mon enemy.  Sir  John  Walsham,  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  advises  inde- 
pendent English  action. 

With  a  view  of  allaying  the  anxiety 
expressed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
the  Tsung  Li  Yamen,  in  August  last, 
appointed  a  Board  to  inquire  into  the 
origin,  incidents,  etc.,  of  the  recent 
outbreaks.  Among  other  things,  it 
was  found  that  the  excitement  had 
been  aggravated  by  the  spread  of 
placards  accusing  the  Christians  of 
immorality,  dishonesty,  and  murder, 
one  of  the  charges  being  that  women 
were  procured  to  abduct  children, 
whose  eyes,  intestines,  and  other  vital 
organs  were  cut  out  to  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  medicines.  The  Board 
has  expressly  denied  all  such  charges 
in  an  official  memorial  to  the  Emper- 
or, declaring  that  the  influence  of  the 
missionaries  is  good  and  not  evil. 
Based  on  this  memorial,  an  Imperial 
edict  has  been  issued,  characterized 
by  a  spirit  of  exceptional  liberality 
toward  Christianity. 

Another  evidence  of  the  present 
Emperor's  liberality  and  independ- 
ence of  tradition,  is  seen  in  the  fact, 
that,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition  from 


his  Ministers,  he  has  lately  taken  up 
the  study  of  English.  The  Dowager 
Empress  favored  his  doing  so. 

In  October,  cholera  ravaged  the 
region  around  Chin  Kiang,  a  treaty 
port  on  the  Yang-tse. 

A  severe  gale  prevailed  at  Hong 
Kong  December  4,  causing  great  de- 
struction of  shipping,  and  the  drown- 
ing of  hundreds  of  Chinese  sailors 
and  laborers. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Mason,  the 
British  customs  officer  arrested  in  Oc- 
tober, on  a  charge  of  supplying  arms 
to  the  rioters,  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  incident  had  no  political  signifi- 
cance, being  a  mere  scheme  on  Mason's 
part  to  obtain  notoriety. 

JAPAN. 

Earthquakes  occur  very  frequently 
in  Japan.  It  is  said  that  in  the  five 
years  between  1876  and  1881,  Tokio 
experienced  377  shocks.  Thirty-seven 
years  ago,  the  Yeddo  earthquake  ex- 
cited the  sympathy  of  the  world;  but 
nothing  in  the  annals  of  the  country 
has  ever  occurred  that  approaches  the 
earthquake  of  October  28  last  in  its 
destructive  and  fatal  features.  It  be- 
gan at  6.30  A.  M.,  the  only  warning 
being  a  rumbling  sound  too  brief  to 
enable  those  who  heard  or  understood 
it  to  escape.  The  shocks  were  felt  all 
over  Hondo,  the  main  island  of  the 
Japanese  Empire,  except  a  small  por- 
tion at  each  end.  They  traveled  west- 
ward across  the  island,  leveling  towns 
and  villages,  causing  vast  fissures  and 
subsidences  of  the  ground,  and  pro- 
ducing volcanic  eruptions.  The  top 
of  the  sacred  mountain  of  Fujiyama 
was  rent  asunder  for  a  distance  of 
1,200  feet  in  width  and  600  in  depth. 
The  sea  also  rose  and  deluged  the 
coast.  Telegraphic  and  railway  com- 
munication was  destroyed,  so  that  help 
could  not  speedily  be  sent  to  the  suf- 
ferers. The  territory  affected  covers 
an  area  of  about  1,200  square  miles. 
The  disturbances  continued  at  inter- 
vals for  several  days,  363  distinct 
shocks  being  reported  up  to  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th. 

The  two  prefectures  of  Aichi  and 
Gifu  suffered  most  severely.  In  the 
towns  of  Nagoya,  Gifu,  and  Ogaki,  all 
the  public  buildings  and  most  of  the 
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smaller  structures  were  thrown  down,  bills  for  national  defense,  railway  ex- 
Fire  generally  broke  out  to  complete  tension,  and  other  objects, 
the  work  of  destruction.  The  loss  of  attqtwai  a 
life  among  Europeans  was  compara-  AUSTRALASIA, 
tively  small,  but  words  fail  adequate-  As  a  result  of  the  late  elections  in 
ly  to  describe  the  losses  of  the  na-  New  South  Wales,  it  will  be  remem- 
tive  population.  Although  accuracy  bered  that  the  new  **  Labor  party  '* 
of  information  is  unattainable,  it  is  acquired  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
estimated  that  10,000  persons  were  Assembly  (see  p.  400).  So  unexpect- 
killed  (crushed  or  burned),  15,000  in-  ed  had  been  this  turn  of  affairs,  that 
jured,  and  more  than  300,000  suddenly  the  policy  of  the  Labor  party  had  been 
rendered  homeless.  About  75,000  only  vaguely  defined.  Sir  Henry 
houses  were  totally  destroyed,  and  Parkes,  the  Premier,  accordingly,  con- 
1 2,000  badly  damaged.  In  Gif  u  itself,  tinned  in  office,  though  it  was  appa- 
where  the  destruction  by  fire  was  ter-  rent  that  no  Ministry  could  retain 
rible,  fully  one-half  of  the  houses  are  power  without  the  support  of  the  La- 
gone.  At  Ogaki,  nine  miles  to  the  bor  party.  On  October  15,  the  vote 
west,  out  of  4,434  houses,  3,556  were  of  this  party  was  cast  into  the  scale 
destroyed,  and  765  partly  ruined.  The  against  the  Ministry,  on  a  clearly  de- 
killed  and  wounded  numbered  about  fined  issue;  and  a  change  of  Govem- 
a  tenth  of  the  population.  In  one  ment  necessarily  followed.  A  Coal 
temple  alone,  all  but  two  of  a  congre-  Mines  Regulation  bill  was  before  the 
gation  of  150  were  crushed  or  burned  Assembly,  containing  an  eight-hour 
to  death.  Many  villages  and  small  limit  clause  which  had  been  added  to 
towns  were  absolutely  destroyed,  not  it  in  Committee.  The  Colonial  Treas- 
a  house  being  left  standing.  urer  moved  that  the  bill  be  sent  back 

Almost  immediately  the  work  of  for  reconsideration  of  this  clause;  and 
relief  began.  The  Emperor  and  Em-  Sir  Henry  Parkes  strongly  denounced 
press  made  a  gift  of  $26,000;  and,  in-  all  attempts  at  Parliamentary  inter- 
side  of  a  week  after  the  disaster,  $11,-  f^ence  with  the  hours  of  labor.  The 
000  in  money  and  a  large  quantity  of  Labor  Members  opposed  the  recom- 
rice  had  been  distributed.  The  Gov-  mittal  of  the  bill;  and,  when  Sir  Henrv- 
emment  hasgranted  about  $3,000,000;  Parkes  tried  to  tide  over  the  crisis  by 
and  has  also,  on  its  own  responsibility,  moving  an  adjournment,  forced  the 
appropriated  over  $4,000,000  for  the  matter  to  a  division.  On  this  the  Gov- 
repair  of  the  river  embankments.  The  ernment  were  defeated,  and  the  Min- 
United  States  has  also  been  appealed  istry  resigned. 

to,  through  the  Japanese  Vice-Consul  The  Hon.  G.  R.  Dibbs,  leader  of  the 

in  New  York;  and  large  contributions  Opposition,  was  intrusted  with   the 

have  already  been  received.  formation  of  a  new  Ministry;  and  be 

Owing  to  a  political  crisis,  the  House  soon  succeeded  in  forming  one  with- 

of  Representatives  of  the  Japanese  out  the  co-operation   of   the   Labor 

Diet  was  dissolved  by  Imperial  order  party,  his  colleagues  being  all  drawn 

December  25.     A  new  election  must  from  among  the  ranks  of  the  regular 

be   held   within    five  months.      The  Opposition. 

Government  action  was  based  on  the  That  the  coalition  between  the  La- 
desire  to  test  public  opinion  regard-  bor  party  and  that  of  Mr.  Dibbs  is  not 
ing  the  policy  of  the  popular  party,  complete,  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
who  have  of  late  indiscriminately  the  victory  over  the  Government  of 
opposed  all  Government  measures.  Sir  Henr}'-  Parkes,  was  won  by  only 
They  have  suggested  such  reductions  eight  votes.  For  the  present,  there- 
in national  expenditure,  as  the  Gov-  fore,  the  Labor  party  retains  its  posi- 
ernment  fears  would  destroy  adminis-  tion  of  independence.  Its  attitude 
trative  efficacy;  they  have  postponed  toward  the  new  Government,  how- 
action  on  urgent  Government  meas-  ever,  will  be  watched  with  interest 
ures,  ^.  ^.,  the  measures  for  relief  of  In  a  recent  exposition  of  his  policy, 
the  earthquake  sufferers;  and  they  Mr.  Dibbs  touched  only  lightly  upon 
have  summarily  rejected  Government  the  labor  question.    The  financial  sit- 
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uation  is  at  present  the  most  pressing,  which  returned  to  the  settled  districts 

From  the  recent  caution  displayed  by  only  in  November  last,  has  done  much 

English  capitalists  in  respect  of  large  to  clear  up  misconceptions  as  to  the 

Australian  loans,  he  draws  two  les-  possibility  of  future  development  of 

sons :  first,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the   country.     The  region   explored 

up  confidence  in  the  English  market,  was  that  part  of  West  Australia  ex- 

that  the  loan  will  be  applied  to  per-  tending  from  iJo°  to  130°  East  Lon- 

manent  and  reproductive  undertak-  gitude,  and  from  15°  to  30"  South  Lat- 

ings;  and  second,  the  duty  of  throw-  itude — an  area  nearly  twice  the  size 

ing  the  burden  of  all  minor,  un pro-  of  France.     The  reports  brought  back 

ductive  works  upon  the  current  public  are   unfavorable.     The  country  was 

revenue.  As  this  revenue  is  insuffi-  found  to  be  a  monotonous  succession 
cient  for  the  present  burdens  of  the 
nature  described,  means  must  be  taken 
immediately  to  increase  it.  Mr,  Dibbs, 
accordingly,  advocates  the  impost  of 
new  customs  duties.  These  will  be 
adjusted,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  new  in- 
dustries, and  to  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  the  people.  Other  planks  in 
the  present  Government  platform  are 
the  abolition  of  phiral  voting,  the  in- 
stitution of  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  trade  disputes,  and,  at  an 
early  date  in  the  next  session,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  bill  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  Federation,  and  formulat- 
ing amendments  for  the  consideration 

of  another  Convention.     Final  action  *""'■  "■  "■  °"^-  ''''^"'^•'  °^  '"^"'  ^"™  w*i-e»- 

upon  this  last  question  seems  farther  of  sand   hills,  poor  vegetation,   and 

off  than  ever,  as  a  result  of  the  late  scanty  water,  which  tried  the  endur- 

defeat  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  had  ance  even  of  the  hardy  camels.     It 

done  so  much  to  promote  the  Federa-  appears,  therefore,  that  if  we  except 

tion  cause,  the  southwest  corner  of  West   Aus- 

Notwithstanding  the  lessons  which  tralia,  the  really  habitable  portion  of 

might  be  drawn  from  the  recent  fail-  the  continent — that  portion  capable  of 

ure  of  British  investors   to   respond  thrifty  colonization — lies  east  of  a  line 

heartily  to  appeals  for  the  issue  of  a  running  from  Burketown,  on  the  Gulf 

large  loan,  the  Victorian  Legislature  of  Carpentaria,  to  Spencer  Gulf,  in 

has  entered  into  negotiations  for  a  South  Australia, 

fresh  emission  of  ten  millions  sterling,  tmmmi, 

the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  railways  SAMOA. 

and  other  productive  works.  The  new  Chief  Justice  of  Samoa, 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  past  year,  Mr,  Sedarkranz,  has  apparently  dis- 

an    expedition,    fitted    out     by    Sir  appointed  the  hopes  that  were  at  first 

Thomas  Elder,  was  engaged  in  ex-  placed  in  him  ;  for,  if  reports  be  true, 

ploring    the  hitherto   comparatively  hehasprovedhimselfentirelyunqual- 

unknown  parts  of  the  Continent  of  ified  for  the  position  he  occupies.    Be- 

Australia,    The  expedition  comprised  sides  having  a  very  limited  knowledge 

fifteen  men,  including  three  scientific  of  the  English  language,  and  being 

men,  four  Afghans,  and  an  aboriginal  consequently  unable  to  conduct   Su- 

boy — all  under  the  command  of  Mr.  preme  Ci)urt  cases,  or  to  transact  ordi- 

David  Lindsay.     Although  the  main  nary  Government  business,  he  has,  it 

work  of  Australian  exploration  was  is  said,  by  his  diffidence  and  inatten- 

longagoaccomplishedby suchmenas  tion  to  public  affairs,  shown  himself 

Sturt,  Stuart,  Gregory,  Gosse,  Forrest,  quite  careless  of  the  growing  needs 

and  Giles,  yet  the  Elder  expedition,  of  the  island. 
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With  such  a  leader,  the  Govern- 
ment has  made  little  advance  in  set- 
tling the  dispute  between  King  Mali- 
etoa,  and  his  rival,  Mataafa.  A  speci- 
men of  the  folly  of  the  Government  is 
afforded  by  an  incident  which  occurred 
at  Apia,  in  October.  Six  native  chiefs 
being  imprisoned  at  that  place,  their 
people  determined  to  go  and  beg  their 
release;  but, a  report  being  spread  that 
they  were  coming  to  effect  their  lead- 
ers' escape,  the  Government  sent  word 
that  if  they  entered  the  town,  the  jail 
and  the  prisoners  should  be  blown  up 
with  dynamite.  Although  such  a  deed 
was  averted,  it  is  stated  to  be  an  act- 
ual fact  that  all  the  preparations  were 
made  for  the  horrible  scheme.  Baron 
Von  Pilsach,  the  President  of  the  Mu- 
nicipal Council,  and  the  adviser  of 
Malietoa,  was  forced  to  resign  his 
place  in  consequence  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  incident. 

As  to  the  rebellious  chief,  Mataafa, 
his  cause  has  grown  rather  than  di- 
minished during  the  last  few  months. 
Many  of  the  chieftains  have  taken 
sides  with  the  pretender,  who  makes 
no  secret  of  his  aims,  but  openly  avows 
himself  the  rightful  King,  declaring 
that  in  the  treaty,  the  Powers  stipulat- 
ed that  Malietoa  should  be  King  until 
the  election  of  his  successor.  He  de- 
mands that  an  election  take  place.  He 
has  the  people  with  him,  he  says, which 
constitutes  his  right.  This  warlike  atti- 
'  tude  of  Mataafa  was  responded  to  by 
a  royal  proclamation  from  Malietoa, 
ordering  the  chiefs  to  disperse;  but 
the  latest  advices  state  that  a  civil  war 
on  the  island  is  imminent. 

The  official  statement  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Samoa  for  the  year  ending 
May  14, 1 89 1,  the  first  year  under  the 
customs  regulations  according  to  the 
Berlin  agreement,  places  the  total 
amount  at  $494,397.  Of  this,  $350,580 
was  the  value  of  the  imports,  and 
$143,000  that  of  the  exports,  the  chief 
article  of  export  being  copra,  the  dried 
kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which 
the  oil  has  yet  to  be  pressed. 

It  is  stated,  by  United  States  Com- 
missioner Ide,  that  the  land  affairs  of 
Samoa  are  in  such  a  tangled  state,  that 
there  are  more  deeds  already  on  record 
in  Apia  than  there  is  land  in  the  whole 
of  Samoa. 


HAWAIL 


It  has  long  been  the  expressly  de- 
clared position  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  Hawaii,  that  the  Amer- 
ican Government  will  not  consent  to 
see  the  islands  brought  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  any  European  State,  and 
that  any  diplomatic  or  semi-diplo- 
matic intrigues  to  that  end  will  be  con- 
strued as  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States.  There  are  many  considera- 
tions to  be  adduced,  which  reveal  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  in  guard- 
ing the  autonomy  of  Hawaii.  Ameri- 
cans have  invested  immense  sums  of 
capital  in  Hawaiian  enterprises;  fully 
ninety  per  cent  of  Hawaiian  trade 
now  comes  into  and  goes  from  Amer- 
ican ports,  a  proportion  which  will 
grow  with  the  rapid  development  of 
the  Pacific  States;  the  islands  occupy 
a  very  important  position  in  reference 
to  commerce  with  China  and  Australia, 
and  bear  inevitable  relations  toward 
the  development  of  trade,  which,  it  is 
expected,  will  follow  the  completion 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  All  these 
considerations  taken  together  empha- 
size the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  of  zealously  guarding 
American  interests  in  that  quarter  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Throughout  the  reign  of  the  pres- 
ent Queen,  anti-American  intrigues 
have  existed,  fostered,  it  is  said,  by 
some  of  the  Queen's  advisers  and  by 
the  resident  officials  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  by  the  Queen's 
own  personal  inclinations.  The  result 
has  been  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  Re- 
publican movement  which  is  headed 
by  R.  W.  Wilcox,  who  led  the  Rev- 
olution of  1889,  and  who  is  the,  idol 
of  the  natives.  Efforts  have  lately 
been  made  to  secure  a  promise  from 
the  United  States,  not  to  interfere 
against  the  interests  of  the  native  rev- 
olutionists in  the  event  of  an  outbreak. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  among  the 
educated  and  intelligent  classes  a 
strong  party  has  been  formed  to  pre- 
vent the  accession  to  the  throne,  in 
the  event  of  the  Queen's  death,  of  her 
niece,  the  Princess  Kaiulani,  heiress 
apparent,  who  is  of  English  descent 
on  her  father's  side,  and  who  has  been 
educated  in  England. 


AFFAIRS  IN  AFRICA. 

AFRICAN  EXPLORATION.  ^^  ^he  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  south  to 

the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Tan- 

THE  reported  movements  of  Emin  ganyika;    and   through  it,  in  future 

Pasha  have  lately  attracted  con-  years,  will  probably  pass  the  highway 

siderable  attention.     In  Febru-  of  commerce  from  the  Zambesi  to  the 

ary  last,  he  and  Dr.  Stuhlmann  set  out  Nile. 

for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  explor-  As  a  result  of  the  recent  explora- 
ing  Mount  Mfumbiro  and  the  coun-  tions  of  Emin,  the  River  Kifu,  hith- 
try  of  Ruanda.  On  May  13,  the  two  erto  unknown,  has  been  put  forward 
men  were  on  the  shore  of  the  former  as  another  claimant  for  the  honor  of 
lake,  having  explored  the  mountain  being  the  source  of  the  Nile.  It  rises 
mentioned.  In  September,  they  were  northeast  of  Ujiji,'  flows  northward 
still  in  the  Lake  district,  and  were  re-  some  220  to  250  miles,  past  Mount 
ported  to  have  been  received  with  en-  Mfumbiro,  and  empties  into  the  south- 
thusiasm  by  the  troops  who  had  served  ern  part  of  the  Albert  Edward  Ny- 
under  Emin  as  Governor  of  the  Equa-  anza.  The  river  has  not  been  fully 
torial  Province.  From  that  time  lit-  explored;  and,  for  that  reason,  its 
tie  definite  had  been  heard  of  Emin,  claims  to  be  the  ultimate  head  waters 
until  the  middle  of  December,  when  of  the  Nile  must  await  the  results  of 
it  was  rumored  that  he  had  had  sev-  further  research, 
eral  bloody  conflicts  in  the  Lake  dis-  In  November,  it  was  reported  that 
trict,  and  that  his  position  was  quite  M.  de  Brazza  and  his  followers,  form- 
precarious,  ing  one  of  the  French  expeditions  now 
In  November,  the  German  Govern-  moving  toward  Lake  Tchad,  had  been 
ment  felt  called  upon  to  disavow  all  massacred, 
responsibility  for  his  movements.  He 
was  reported  to  have  diverged  from  REBELLION  IN  MOROCCO. 

the  plan  laid  out  for  him  by  the  Gov-  Now  and  then  the  turbulent  condi- 
emment,  and  to  have  trespassed  upon  tion  of  affairs  in  this  Northern  Afri- 
British  territory.  Certainly  his  talked-  can  State,  assumes  the  form  of  actual 
of  visit  to  the  King  of  Ruanda — if  it  rebellion.  In  February,  1890,  it  will 
occurred  at  all — had  a  political  bear-  be  remembered  (p.  25),  an  outbreak 
ing.  Germany  and  England,  it  is  occurred  which  was  suppressed  only 
true,  are  now  in  mutual  amity  regard-  by  hard  fighting,  after  many  months* 
ing  the  general  features  of  African  continuance.  The  closing  weeks  of 
partition;  but  the  imperfection  of  the  1891  have  seen  another  of  these  out- 
present  knowledge  of  the  country  may  breaks  on  the  part  of  the  tribes  in  the 
render  necessary  a  future  adjustment  neighborhood  of  Tangier.  It  is  sup- 
of  details;  and,  until  the  full  outcome  posed  to  be  instigated  by  conspirators 
of  Emin's  movements  be  known,  Ger-  under  the  lead  of  the  Sultan's  brother, 
many  can  hardly  afford  to  assume  a  who  was  dismissed  in  disgrace,  in  No- 
responsibility  which  may  hereafter  vember,  for  alleged  implication  in  a 
cause  a  tension  in  her  relations  with  plot  to  depose  the  Sultan, 
that  country  which  forms  the  main  The  British  authorities  have  taken 
outsidesupportof  the  Triple  Alliance,  prompt  action  for  the  protection  of 
Ruanda  may  be  said  to  be  the  Pamir  British  interests  in  Morocco. 

of  Africa,  as  it  is  the  meeting-point  of  p  a<5t  anti  wf<5T  Africa 

three  Powers— the  Congo  Free  State,  ^^^^  ^^D  WEST  AFRICA, 

and  British  and  German  East  Africa.  The  relations  between  the  French 

Its  boundaries  are  not  well  defined,  diplomatic  representative  in  Madagas- 

It  extends  from  the  southern  shore  of  car  and  the  Malagassy  Government, 

the  great  Albert  Edward  Nyanza,  east  which  had  been  greatly  strained  for 
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some  time,  were  reported  to  have  according  to  the  recent  census,  the  col- 
been  actually  ruptured  toward  the  ored  people  outnumber  the  Europeans 
end  of  December.  By  the  terms  of  three  to  one,  and  their  numerical  pre- 
existing treaties,  as  pointed  out  in  our  ponderance  is  steadily  on  the  increase, 
last  issue  (p.  405),  the  exequaturs  of  There  is  a  growing  feeling  against  the 
foreign  Consuls  must  be  obtained  traditional  policy  of  the  Colonial  Of- 
through  the  French  Resident-General,  fice,  and  in  favor  of  restriction  upon 
The  Malagassy  Government  claims  the  blacks;  and  it  may  be  said  that 
that  with  itself  rests  the  right  to  issue  this  "  negro  question  "  is  the  only  one 
these  credentials  to  foreign  represen-  in  regard  to  which  the  Boers  and 
tatives.  Both  Powers  seem  deter-  English  Cape  Colonists  are  in  perfect 
mined  in  the  stand  they  have  taken,  accord. 

It  turns  out  that  there  was  no  real  On  the  question  of  free  trekking, 

trouble  between  France  and  the  Unit-  the  relations  between  the  Transvaal 

ed  States  regarding  the  exequatur  re-  and  the  Cape  Colony  have  been  strain- 

cently  issued  directly  by  the  Govern-  ed.     The  Hon.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Premier 

ment  at  Tananarivo  to  Mr.  Waller,  of  the  Cape,  strenuously  opposes  the 

the   American   Consul.      Mr.  Waller  trekking  policy.  The  farms,  he  thinks, 

applied  for  his  papers  in  the  regular  should  be  given  out  subject  to  a  rea- 

way,  to  the  French  Resident;  but,  an  sonable  quit-rent,  to  suitable  appli- 

answer  being  unaccountably  delayed,  cants,  who  should  be  required  to  sign 

he  then  applied  directly  to  the  Hova  a  declaration  of  intention  to  abide  by 

Government.     His  action  was  not  ap-  the  laws  of  the  Chartered  Company, 

proved  by  the  State  Department  at  and  to  respect  the  British  flag.     He 

Washington;  and  he  afterwards  pro-  wants  no  new  independent  colonies 

cured  his  exequatur  in  the  ordinary  in  South  Africa,  but  desires  to  extend 

official  manner.  the  Government  of  Capetown  up  as 

It  was  officially  announced  in  De-  far  as  the  Zambesi,  above  which  he 

cember,  that,  after  February  i  next,  thinks  the  white  man  cannot  live  and 

Zanzibar  should  be  a  free  port,  alco-  prosper.    There  are  many  opponents, 

hoi  and  munitions  of  war  being  the  even  in  Cape  Colony,  to  this  policy  of 

only  commodities  subject  to  duties.  annexation,  it  being  feared  as  a  scheme 

Open  hostility  has  again  broken  out  of  the  Chartered  Company  to  estab- 

between  the  French  and  the  natives  lish  an  empire  of  their  own  in  South 

of  Dahomey.     Severe  fighting  took  Africa;  and,  even  in  England,  it  is  not 

place  at  Kotonou,  December  30,  the  universally  approved,  through  possi- 

place   being  stormed  by  a  force  of  ble  jealousy  of  English  interests  in 

2,000  natives.     After  a  three  hours'  those  regions.  But,  in  spite  of  all  pres- 

fight,  the  attacking  party  were  re-  ent  opposition,  Mr.  Rhodes  thinks  that 

pulsed  with  a  loss  of  250  lives.  in  five  years  all  South  Africa  will  ap- 

Several  tribes  of  natives  in  the  Cam-  prove  of  the  annexation  of  the  north- 
eroons  country,  who  have  recently  ern  territory.  To  this  end,  he  hopes 
been  annoying  German  settlers,  have  for  much  from  the  railway  which  he 
been  severely  disciplined  by  a  Ger-  is  now  pushing  through  to  the  Zam- 
man  force.  Having  landed  a  strong  besi.  No  doubt,  by  facilitating  direct 
force  of  sailors  and  marines  from  three  communication,  and  promoting  agri- 
men-of-war  assembled  in  the  Cam-  cultural  and  commercial  interchange, 
eroons  River,  the  German  Admiral  the  completion  of  the  road  will  be  an 
stormed  the  villages  of  the  hostile  important  step  toward  that  union  of 
chiefs.  the  colonies  which  is  a  sine  qud  turn  of 

c/MT-ru  Atroir-A  ^^®  northward  extension  of   territo- 

SOUTH  AFRICA.  ^ial  power. 

There  are  several  unsettled  ques-  In  spite  of  anti-trekking  proclama- 
tions which  greatly  complicate  polit-  tions,  the  trekkers  from  all  parts  of 
ical  affairs  in  South  Africa.  One  of  South  Africa  are  making  attempts  to 
these  concerns  the  revising  of  the  form  settlements  in  the  pioneer  way. 
franchise  in  the  Cape  Colony — a  deli-  The  population  of  the  Orange  Free 
cate  question  when  one  considers  that  State  is  2o7,503,about  one-third  whites. 
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UNITED  STATES  POLITICS, 

THE  various  State  elections  held 
throughout  the  country  on  No- 
vember 3  have  a  national  inter- 
est. In  certain  prominent  cases — 
notably  in  the  Ohio  and  New  York 
elections — the  issues  were  so  clearly 
defined  as  to  give  the  contests  the 
character  of  advance  skirmishes  of 
the  Presidential  struggle  of  1892;  and 
yet  it  must  be  said  that  the  result,  as 
a  whole,  leaves  the  Presidential  out- 
look about  as  indefinite  as  ever.  Even 
among  the  prominent  men  of  both 
parties,  there  are  divergences  of  opin- 
ion, not  only  as  to  the  probable  per- 
sonality of  the  candidates,  but  even 
as  to  what  is  to  be  the  main  issue  in 
the  struggle.  According  to  some,  it 
will  be  the  question  of  tariff  reform; 
according  to  others,  that  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

It  was  along  these  two  national 
lines  that  the  contest  in  Ohio  proceed- 
ed. The  associates  of  Governor  Camp- 
bell, who  sought  re-election  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  had  committed  the 
party  to  a  platform  advocating  unlim- 
ited coinage.  Major  McKinley  repre- 
sented the  well  known  Republican 
ideas  of  protection  and  reciprocity; 
and  he  also  joined  issue  with  his  oppo- 
nent by  taking  an  unambiguous  stand 
on  the  silver  question,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  Republican  idea 
of  so  limiting  the  coinage  of  silver  as 
to  secure  a  par  value  in  gold  to  all  the 
coinage  and  paper  issues  of  the  Unit- 
>5d  States.  Under  the  Republican  law 
now  in  operation,  limiting  the  Govern- 
ment purchases  of  silver  to  4,500,000 
ounces  per  month,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  American  mines  is  used  for 
coinage,  and  no  great  quantity  comes 
from  abroad.  The  Government  is 
thus  able  to  meet  any  demand  for  re- 
demption in  gold  of  any  part  of  its 
outstanding  currency.  In  spite  of  the 
attempt  to  divert  the  votes  of  the 
Farmers  Alliance  to  Governor  Camp- 
bell, the  election  resulted  in  a  Repub- 


lican victory — Mr.  McKinley  being  re- 
turned as  Governor  by  a  plurality  of 
over  21,000,  a  result  all  the  more 
marked  from  the  fact  that  the  great- 
est Republican  gains  were  in  north- 
western Ohio — the  gas  and  oil  region 
— which  had  been  known  as  the  "Gib- 
raltar "  of  the  Democracy. 

The  lines  were  differently  drawn  in 
the  New  York  election.  There  the  is- 
sues were  mainly  local — the  loss  of  the 
World's  Fair, and  the  political  "sins" 
of  Tammany  Hall — and  yet,  from  the 
pivotal  position  occupied  by  New 
York  State  in  all  recent  Presidential 
contests,  these  issues  acquired  trans- 
cendent national  importance.  It  was 
the  thirty-six  electoral  votes  of  New 
York  which  elected  Presidents  Gar- 
field (Rep.)  in  1880,  Cleveland  (Dem.) 
in  1884,  and  Harrison  (Rep.)  in  1888. 
The  admission  of  new  States  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  Republicans 
to  elect  a  President  in  1892  without 
the  New  York  vote;  but  that  vote  is 
necessary  to  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President.  Hence  the  bitterness 
of  the  New  York  contest.  Mr.  Fas- 
sett  made  a  gallant  fight;  but  Mr. 
Flower  was  returned  as  Governor  by 
a  plurality  of  over  45,000,  his  election 
being  taken  as  a  virtual  recognition 
of  Tammany  Hall  as  the  controlling 
power  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State.  The  Republicans,  however, 
have  a  working  majority  in  the  State 
Senate. 

Massachusetts,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  origin  of  the  Republican 
party,  re-elected  a  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor in  the  person  of  Governor  Rus- 
sell. There,  as  in  New  York  State, 
the  issues  were  mainly  local.  In  nei- 
ther contest  was  the  silver  question 
raised  to  the  first  importance;  and, 
notably  in  Massachusetts,  was  there  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  silver 
policy  of  their  colleagues  in  Ohio. 
The  Massachusetts  Legislature  has  a 
Republican  majority  in  both  Senate 
and  House. 
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On  the  whole,  the  elections  show    York  and  New  England,  who  want 
some  reaction  against  the  Democratic    tariff  reform.    Mr.  Crisp,  on  the  other 
sweep  of  last  year.     The  Republicans    hand,  represented  the  prevailing  Dem- 
have  carried  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,    ocratic  ideas  on   silver  coinage,  his 
and  Colorado  by  large  majorities,  and    friends  desiring  to  win  the  support  of 
have  won  a  great  victory  over  the    the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  the  South, 
Farmers'  Alliance  in  Kansas.     They    and  the  Alliance  Republicans  in  the 
control  the  Iowa  House;  and  the  re-    West.  Thecontestwasbitterlyfought, 
election  of  the  Democratic  Governor    as  it  was  felt  that  its  outcome  would 
Boies  was  due  to  Republican  dissatis-    have  an  important  bearing  on  the  na- 
faction   with   the   prohibitory  ''^gi'"^    tional  policy  of  the  party  in  the  com- 
as much  as  to  anything  else.     This    ing  Presidential  election,  and  thus  be 
an  important  determinant  in 
the  choice  of  a  candidate.    Mr. 
Crisp's  election,  and  his  sub- 
sec^uent  nominations  on  the 
Comage  Committee,  are  gen- 
erally taken  as  indications  that 
a  free  coinage  bill  will  be  re- 
ported,   and    passed    by  the 
House.     Should   such  a  bill 
pass  the  House  and  Senate — 
which  is  possible — and  be  ve- 
toed by  President  Harrison — 
which  is  probable — this  would 
at  once  raise  the  silver  ques- 
tion to  the  front  rank  in  the 
coming  national  contest. 

By  the  majority  of  North- 
em  Democratic  newspapers, 
the  recent  elections  were 
'  thoughtto increase  Mr. Cleve- 
land's chances  of  nomination. 
On   the  other  hand,   in  the 
.  South,   where   the   Farmers' 
'  Alliance  is  strongest,  and  free 
coinage  ideas  are  quite  prev- 
alent, there  was  a  more  gen- 
eral opposition  to  him.     And 
it  should  be  noted,  also,  that 

HOS,   R09WEIJ.  P.  FLOWER,  GOVERSOH-ELECT   OF  NEW   YORK.    Jjjg    NoW    Yofk    eleCtlOn   WBS  Z 

partial  reaction  toward  Republican  victory  for  the  Democratic  faction 
ideas  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  most  hostile  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  and 
fact  that  a  year's  experience  of  the  that  the  election  of  Speaker  Crisp  has 
McKinley  Tariff  Act  has  shown  that  also  been  regarded  as  a  defeat  of  Mr. 
measure  to  be  not  so  immediately  Cleveland's  interests, 
disastrous  as  many  had  predicted  it  The  Republican  National  Commit- 
would  be.  tee  assembled  in  Washington  Novem- 
The  contest  for  the  Speakership  of  ber  23.  The  resignation  of  Senator 
the  House  has  shown  that  the  Demo-  M.S. Quay  asChairman.wasaccepted; 
cratic  party,  as  a  whole,  is  not  yet  and  the  appointment  of  General  J.  S. 
united  in  its  policy,  either  in  regard  Clarkson  as  his  successor,  was  con- 
to  tariff  reform  or  to  silver  coinage,  firmed.  After  listening  to  appeals 
Mr,  Mills  was  generally  regarded  as  and  arguments  in  behalf  of  manycit- 
representing  the  tariff  ideas  of  ex-  ies,  ballots  were  taken  for  the  location 
President  Cleveland,  his  colleagues  of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
being  anxious  to  retain  the  support  tion,  which  will  meet  June  7,  1892,  to 
of  those  Republicans,  mainly  in  New  nominate  the  Presidential  candidate 
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of  the  party.  On  the  eighth  ballot,  tention  to  act  independently  of  either 
Minneapolis  was  chosen,  the  vote  party.  As  to  the  aims  of  the  Alliance, 
standing  as  follows  :  Minneapolis,  his  words  are  clear  enough:  "  I  will 
Minn.,  29;  Cincinnati,  O.,  15;  New  favor  an  increase  of  money,  no  matter 
York  City,  3.  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  San  who  proposes  it.  I  will  favor  a  modi- 
Francisco,  Cal.,  dropped  out  after  the  fication  of  the  tariff  schedule,  and  any 
seventh  ballot.  other  measure  which  would  give  re- 

II     xs      iurc?De>ATT  TAuri?  ^^®^   ^^  ^^  working  classes,  without 

THE  FARMERS  ALLIANCE.  regard  towho  proposes  such  measures. 

Delegates  from  the  Farmers'  Alii-  We  represent  the  demand  of  a  large 
ance,  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Benefit  proportion  of  the  farmers  and  work- 
Association,  and  the  People's  party,  ing  class,  for  increase  in  the  amount 
assembled  in  Indianapolis  in  Novem-  of  money,  including  the  reduction  of 
ber  last.  Earnest  efforts  were  made  the  rates  of  interest." 
to  bring  about  an  amalgamation  of  Ex- President  McGrath,  of  the  Kan- 
the  three  organizations;  but,  for  the  sas  State  Alliance,  is  alleged  author- 
present,  these  efforts  have  failed,  prin-  ity  for  the  statement  that  the  mem- 
cipally  owing  to  the  differences  of  bership  of  the  Alliance  in  Kansas  has 
opinion  within  the  Alliance  ranks,  fallen  from  over  140,000  to  about  60,- 
notably  on  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme  000  within  the  past  year, 
and  the  proposed  Government  receiv-  The  Alliance  Mutual  Benefit  So- 
ership  of  railways.  So  great  were  ciety,  of  Kansas,  was  ordered,  in  No- 
these  differences,  that  the  Southern  vember,  by  the  State  Insurance  Com- 
members  of  the  Alliance  who  were  missioner,  to  discontinue  the  transac- 
at  the  Indianapolis  meeting  declared  tion  of  life  insurance;  and  has  sus- 
that  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  co-  pended  all  operations, 
erce  them  to  vote  the  third  party  The  Kansas  Alliance  Co-operative 
ticket,  there  would  be  a  split  in  the  Mortgage  Association  was  chartered 
Alliance.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  December,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
Alliance  members  who  represented  Ji,ooo,ooo;  President,  Frank  McGrath, 
the  West  and  Northwest  favored  an  late  President  of  the  State  Alliance, 
indorsement  of  the  People's  party  It  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  mid- 
program,  die-men,  by  negotiating  directly  with 

It  being  apparent  that  harmonious  Eastern  capitalists  for  the  necessary 

action  was  an  impossibility,  the  Ex-  amounts  for  defraying  farm  mortgage 

ecutive   Committee   of  the   People's  indebtedness. 

party,  who  had  come  for  the  express  Another  circular,  calling  upon  the 

purpose  of  securing  a  formal  indorse-  farmers  to  hold  their  wheat  for  better 

ment  from  the  Alliance  and  the  Far-  prices,  was  issued  by  the  Minnesota 

mers*  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  de-  Alliance  organ  in  St.  Paul,  The  Siate^ 

termined  to  postpone  all  further  at-  about  the  middle  of  December. 

tempts   toward    that   end,   until   the  »ixr-rv  cprnun  rnurwpQQ 

meeting  of  the  Confederated  Indus-  ^^"^  FIFTY-SECOND  CONGRESS. 

trial  Union,  in  February,  1892.     The  The  Fifty-second  Congress  opened 

various  industrial  unions,  it  is  thought,  on  Monday,  December  7th,  1891.     It 

can  be  united  on  a  common  platform  differed  materially  from  the  preced- 

at  that  meeting;  and,  when  the  plat-  ing  Congress,  as  the  House  branch 

form  is  made,  the  People's  party  will  had  changed  its  political  complexion 

accept  it  as  their  own,  and  nominate  from  Republican  to  Democratic,  and 

thereon  a  national  ticket.  the  Senate  had  many  changes  in  its 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  of  personnel.     It  was  the  first  Congress, 

the   F.  M.  B.  A.  to   the   Indianapolis  too,  to   have  that  new  political   ele- 

meeting,  were  initiated  into  the  Far-  ment,  the   Farmers'  Alliance.      The 

mers*  Alliance,  this  fact  pointing  to-  political  divisions  of  the  two  branches 

ward  ultimate  amalgamation.  of  Congress  are  as  follows:    Senate — 

Senator  Peffer  is  looked  to  as  the  Republicans,  47;  Democrats,  39;  Far- 
probable  leader  of  the  Alliance  forces  mers'  Alliance,  i;  Independent,  i;  to- 
rn Congress.     He  has  declared  his  in-  tal,  88.     House  of  Representatives — 
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Theofficersof  theHoTiseare:  Clerk, 
James  Kerr;  Sergeant- at- Arms,  Sam- 
uel S.Yode;  Door-keeper,  Charles  H. 
Turner;  Postmaster,  Lycureus  Dal- 
ton;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Milbum. 

The  Senate  was  organized  with 
Vice-President  Morton  as  the  presid- 
ing officer,  and  Senator  Manderson, 
of  Nebraska,  as  President /ro  tem, 

THE  NEW  SPEAKER. 
Prior  to  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  House 
assembled  in  caucus  to  select  a  Speak- 
er,    The  contest  which  led  up  to  the 
^^-^  caucus  was  one  of  the  most  animated 

^"^  in  the  history  of  Speakership  contests. 

lie,  OF  KANSAS.  The  candidates  were  Charles  F.  Crisp, 

Democrats,  227;  Republicans,  gg;  Far-  of  Georgia;  Roger  Q.  Mills,  of  Texas; 
mers'  Alliance,  2;  Independents,  3;  William  E.  Springer,  of  Illinois;  Ben- 
Prohibiiionists,  4;  vacancies,  i;  total  ton  McMillin,  of  Tennessee;  William 
number  of  Representatives,  336.  H.  Hatch,  of  Missouri;  and  Wm,  D. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the    Bynum,   of  Indiana.     Bynum   with- 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Sen-    drew  early  in  the  contest,  which  soon 
ate  was  that  from  Ingalls  to  Peffer;    developed  into  a  race  between  the  two 
Evarts  to  Hill;    Farwell  to  Palmer;    leading  contestants,  Crisp  and  Mills, 
Spooner  to  Vilas;  Blair  to  Gallinger;    Mr,  Mills  was  regarded  as  represent- 
Hampton  to  Irby;  Edmunds  to  Proc-    ing  the  idea  of   revising  the  tariff; 
tor;  Payne  to  B rice ;  Brown  to  Gordon,    while  Mr.  Crisp  was  looked  upon  as 
Two   deceased   Senators,   Hearst,  of    representing  this  idea  in  a  modified 
California,  and  Wilson,  of  Maryland,    form,  but  more  particularly  the  idea 
were  succeeded  by  Felton  and  Bibson    of  ^ri  extended  silver  coinage, 
respectively.      Since   Congress   met.        The  Speakership  caucus  was  mem- 
Senator    Plumb    has    died    suddenly    orable  for  its  many  successive  ballots, 
from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  the    covering  several  days,  without  deci- 
vacancy  caused  by  his  death  has  been    sive  result.     From  the  first,  Mr.  Crisp 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Bishop    had    the    greatest   number  of  votes. 
Perkins,   formerly    a    representative    with    Mr,    Mills    close    behind,  and 
from  Kansas,     The  personnel  of  the    Messrs,  McMillin, Springer,andHatch 
House  has  also  materially  changed,    having  ascattered  following.     On  the 
many  of  the  prominent   Republican 
leaders  having  disappeared,  including 
McKinley,  the  author  of  the  Tariff 
Act;  Cannon,  the  veteran  head  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;   and 
General  Cutcheon,  the  Chairman  of 
the   Committee  on   Military  Affairs, 
Ex-Speaker  Reed,  HenryCabot  Lodge, 
the  author  of  the  Federal  Election 
bill,  and  Representative  Burrows  are 
among  the  Republican  leaders  who 
retain  places  in  the  minoritv.     The 
Democratic  majority  is  not  materially 
changed,  except   by  the  addition   of 
many   new   Members.     Crisp,   Mills, 
Holman,  Springer,  McMillin,  Hatch, 
Bynum,  and  most  of  the  old  leaders, 

'  1   the   House,  speaker   CHARLES   p 
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final    ballot,   the    twenty-ninth,   Mr.  ships  of  the  most  important  Commit- 

Crisp  was  elected   by  receiving  119  tefs  are  as  follows:  Ways  and  Means, 

votes,  against  105  for  Mr.  Mills.    The  Rep.  Springer;  Appropriations,  Rep. 

action  of  the  caucus  was  ratified  by  Holinan;  Coinage,  Rep.  Bland;  Riv- 

theDemocraticmajorityinthe  House,  ersand  Harbors,  Rep.  Blanchard;  Ju- 

when  Congress  assembled  on  the  fol-  diciary.  Rep.  Culberson;  Agriculture, 

lowing  Monday.  Rep.    Hatch;   Foreign  Affairs,   Rep. 

SpeakerCrisp  was borji  January  2^,  Blount;  Military  Affairs,  Rep.  Onth- 

1845,  in  Sheffield,  England,  where  his  waite;  Naval  Affairs,  Rep.  Herbert; 

parents  had  gone  on  a  visit.     He  was  Postoifices,  Rep.  Henderson;  Public 

brought  by  them  to  this  country  the  Lands,  Rep.  McRae;  Indian  Affairs, 

year  of  his  birth;  received  a  common  Rep.    Peel;    Public   Buildings,    Rep. 

school  education  in    Savannah   and  Bankhead;   Territories,    Rep.  Wash- 

M aeon,  Georgia;  entered  the  Confed-  ington;   Railways  and  Canals,  Rep. 

erate  Army  in  May,  1861;  was  Lieu-  Catchings;   Education,   Rep.    Hayes; 

tenantinCompanyK,  Tenth  Virginia  Labor,   Rep.  Tarsney;   Militia,  Rep. 

Infantry,  and  served  with  that  regi-  Lane;  Patents,  Rep.  TiJlman;  Invalid 
ment   until   the   i?th  of   May,   1864, 
when  he  became  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Upon  his  release  from  Fort  Delaware, 


n  June,  1865,  he  joined  his  parents  at 
Slfav'-       -         ■        -        - 


Elfaville,  Georgia.  He  afterwards 
read  law  in  Americus,  and,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  there  in  1866,  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  EUaville.  In 
1873,  he  was  appointed  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Southwestern  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit, and  was  reappointed  in  1873  for 
a  terra  of  four  years.  He  located  in 
Americus  in  1873.  In  June,  1877,  he 
was  appointed  Judge  ot  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  same  Circuit,  and,  the 
next  year,  was  elected  by  the  General  bbnator  john 
Assembly  to  the  same  office.  In  1880, 
he  was  re-elected  Judge  for  a  term  of  Pensions,  Rep.  Martin;  Civil  Service 
four  years,  but  resigned  that  office  in  Reform,  Rep.  Andrew;  Presidential 
September,  1882,  to  accept  the  Dem-  Elections,  Rep.  Chipman;  Census, 
ocratic  nomination  for  Congress.  He  Rep.  Willcox;  Alcoholic  Liquor  Traf - 
was  permanent  President  of  the  Dem-  fie.  Rep.  Haines;  Immigration  and 
ocratic  Convention  which  assembled  Naturalization,  Rep.  Stump;  World's 
in  Atlanta  in  April,  1883,  to  nominate  Fair,  Rep.  Durborow;  Banking  and 
a  candidate  for  Governor;  and  he  was  Currency,  Rep.  Bacon;  Merchant  Ma- 
elected  to  the  Forty-eighth,  Forty-  rine  and  Fisheries,  Rep,  Fowler;  Man- 
ninth,  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  and  Fifty-  ufactures.  Rep.  Page;  Mines  and  Min- 
second  Congresses.  ing,  Rep,  Cowles. 

There  were  few  changes  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES.  Chairmanships  of  the  Senate  Com- 
The  work  of  Congress  is  largely  mittees,  as  they  are  usually  perma- 
framed  in  Committees,  and  the  first  nent,  except  when  a  Senator's  term 
business  of  the  two  branches  was  to  of  office  expires.  The  expiration  of 
organize  these.  Precedent  has  estab-  Senator  Ingalls'  term  made  Senator 
lished  that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  McMillan  Chairman  of  the  District  of 
shall  name  the  Committees  of  that  Columbia  Committee.  The  retire- 
body,  while  caucuses  in  the  Senate  ment  of  Senator  Edmunds  made  Sen- 
select  the  members  of  the  Senate  ator  Hoar  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committees,  Mr,  Crisp  spent  several  Committee;  while  the  retirement  of 
weeks  in  perfecting  his  Committees,  the  latter  from  the  head  of  the  Elec- 
As  finally  announced,  the  Chairman-  tion  Committee,  placed  Senator  Teller 
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at  the  head  of  that  body.     The  other  ate  was  that  of    Senator  Paddock, 

important  Senate  Chairmanships  re-  known  as  the  '*  Pure  Food  Bill."    It 

mained  unchanged,  Senator  Shermta  aims  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of 

being  at  the  head  of  Foreign  Affairs;  foods  and  drugs.     Other  important 

Morrill,  of   Finance;    Frye,  of  Com-  Senate  bills  which  have  been  intro- 

merce;  Cullom,  of  Inter- State  Com-  duced,  are  as  follows:   To  establish  a 

merce;   Hawley,  of  Military  Affairs;  Department  of  Health,  under  a  Cabi- 

Cameron,of  Naval  Affairs;  and  Dawes,  net  Officer  designated  as  a  Secretary 

of  Indian  Affairs.  of  Health;  for  the  free  coinage  of  gold 

^ „.^ and  silver   bullion;   to  transfer  the 

TARIFF  AND  FREE  COINAGE.  Revenue   Cutter   Service    from    the 

The  most  important  questions  be-  Treasur}'  to  the  Navy  Department; 
fore  the  present  Congress,  as  they  are  to  suspend  the  coming  of  Chinese  lab- 
before  all  Congresses,  are  those  of  the  orers  to  the  United  States;  for  the 
tariff  and  silver  coinage.  Already  erectionof  a  monument  to  John  Erics- 
there  are  innumerable  bills  for  the  son,  the  inventor  of  the  *  Monitor;" 
revision  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act,  for  one  cent  postage;  to  provide  for 
varying  in  character  from  a  wholesale  an  income  tax;  for  payment  of  dam- 
revision  throughout,  to  a  revision  of  ages  to  church,  college,  and  school 
specific  items  of  the  act.  The  policy  property  during  the  Rebellion ;  to 
favored  by  Chairman  Springer,  of  the  prohibit  monopoly  in  the  transporta- 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the  tion  of  cattle  to  foreign  countries;  for 
one  which  is  likely  to  be  carried  out,  compulsor}'-  education  of  Indian  chil- 
is that  of  revising  the  McKinley  Act  dren;  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  fire-arms 
at  specific  points.  Carrying  out  this  to  Indians ;  for  reclamation  of  arid 
policy,  Mr.  Springer  has  already  lands;  to  create  a  permanent  Tariff 
framed  what  is  called  a  "  free  wool  "  Commission  to  make  investigations 
bill,  which  will  be  the  first  tariff  bill  and  to  report  facts  as  a  basis  for  leg- 
considered  by  the  House.  It  is  very  islation;  to  retire  national  banknotes; 
short,  covering  much  less  than  two  for  the  election  of  United  States  Sen- 
pages  of  bill  paper,  and  is  in  marked  ators  by  popular  vote;  for  the  erection 
contrast  with  the  voluminous  tariff  of  a  statue  of  General  Grant  in  Wash- 
bills  usually  considered  by  Congress,  ington;  for  establishing  a  permanent 

Next  to  the  tariff,  the  coinage  ques-  Census  office;  for  the  adoption  of  a 

tion  is  exciting  the  most  interest  in  uniform  automatic  car  coupler;  and 

Congress;  and  there  are  many  bills  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  by 

presented,  varying  from  absolute  free  telegraph. 

coinage  to  all  shades  between  free  The  important  bills  introduced  in 
coinage  and  the  present  limited  coin-  the  House  of  Representatives  are  as 
age  act.  There  are  two  distinct  gen-  follows  :  For  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
eral  plans  of  treating  the  question,  ver;  to  absolutely  prohibit  all  Chinese 
One  is  for  the  passage  of  some  form  coming  into  the  United  States ;  to 
of  coinage  bill;  the  other  is  for  setting  place  bags  on  the  free  list;  to  define 
aside  the  entire  coinage  question  un-  and  tax  trusts;  to  prohibit  the  impor- 
til  after  the  Presidential  election  of  tation  of  contract  labor;  for  the  elec- 
next  November.  Each  project  has  tion  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
numerous  advocates  in  both  parties,  people;  to  place  binding  twine  on  the 
but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  determine  free  list ;  to  repeal  the  bounties  on 
which  of  the  two  will  be  adopted,  sugar;  for  a  uniform  system  of  coup- 
Should  the  subject  be  postponed,  it  ling  cars;  to  establish  a  Department 
will  probably  be  for  the  purpose  of  of  Finance  and  Commerce;  to  place 
allowing  President  Harrison  to  call  tin  plate  on  the  free  list;  to  place  salt 
together  an  International  Coinage  on  the  free  list;  to  prohibit  lotteries; 
Convention  in  this  country,  at  the  time  to  place  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea, 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  hides,  raw  wool,  coal,  and  iron  ore  on 

DTT  T  e  TwrorkTMii-trrfc  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^'    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  letter  post- 

BILLS  INTRODUCED.  ^g,^.  f^^  ^^^^  preservation  of  forests; 

The  first  bill  introduced  in  the  Sen-  for  placing  books  on  the  free  list;  to 
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amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  em-  ing^on  has  been  announced.  Although 

power  Congress  to  make  uniform  rules  the  movement  has  not  yet  assumed 

for  marriage  and  divorce;  for  the  re-  important  proportions,  it  is  stated  that 

claiming  of  arid  lands;  for  promoting  lodges  are  to  be  organized  throughout 

greater  reciprocity  between  the  Unit-  the  States,  under  charters  from  the 

ed  States  and  Mexico;  to  establish  a  Central  League, 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy;   for 

the  election  of  postmasters  by  the  BALLOT  REFORM. 
people;  for  a  uniform  law  on  the  ad-  At  the  elections  in  Novembei  last, 
mission  of  Territories;  to  establish  a  twenty-six  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
uniform  standard  for  wheat,  oats,  and  voted  under  some  form  of  the  Aus- 
other  grains;  for  pensioning  soldiers  tralian  ballot  system.  In  a  few  other 
who  have  served  in  Indian  wars;  to  States — Maine,  North  and  South  Da- 
provide  for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  kota — although  ballot  reform  meas- 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River;  to  de-  ures  have  been  passed,  they  have  not 
fine  options  and  futures,  and  to  im-  yet  been  put  into  operation.  The  re- 
pose taxes  on  dealers  therein;  to  de-  maining  States,  in  which  the  reform 
fine  lard,  and  to  impose  a  tax  on  man-  movement  meets  with  the  strongest 
ufacturers  of  compound  lard;  to  pre-  opposition,  are  :  Alabama,  Colorado, 
vent  the  employment  of  convict  labor  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
upon  the  construction  or  repairs  of  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ne- 
any  building  belonging  to  the  United  vada.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
States ;  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Although  Iowa 
eight-hour  law  on  Governinent  prem-  failed,  in  1891,  to  carry  any  ballot  re- 
ises ;  to  provide  for  a  constitutional  form  laws,  the  sentiment  in  that  State 
amendment,  so  that  the  President  and  is  rapidly  turning  in  their  favor.  The 
Vice-President  may  hold  their  offices  same  tendency  is  apparent  in  Ken- 
six  years,  and  so  that  the  President  tucky,  where  the  recently  adopted 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election;  Constitution  provides  that  elections 
to  provide  for  a  Commission  on  the  shall  be  by  ballot  officially  furnished 
alcoholic  liquor  traffic;  to  cause  an  in-  at  the  polling  place,  and  there  secretly 
vestigation  of  the  so  called  system  marked  and  deposited  by  the  voter, 
of  "  sweating  "  of  tenement  labor ;  to  No  laws  have  yet  been  passed  to  carry 
prohibit  speculation  in  gold  and  silver  this  provision  into  effect;  but  the  Ken- 
bullion;  to  erect  a  monument  to  Wil-  tuckyGeneral  Assembly  is  empowered 
liam  Henry  Harrison;  to  repeal  ocean  to  enact  such  statutes, 
mail  subsidies;  to  place  barbed  wire 

on  the  free  list;  and  to  regulate  ex-  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

penditures  for  Congressional  funerals.  The  year  1891  is  unique  in  the  his- 

On  December  23,  both  the  Senate  tory  of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 

and  the  House  adjourned  for  a  two  the  important  incidents  and  changes 

weeks'  recess.  which  it  has  witnessed  in  respect  of 

riviT    ciFpvirR  PFFOPM  American    foreign    trade   and  com- 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM.  merce.    Not  only  has  the  total  volume 

We  have  had  occasion  to  note,  par-  of  both  the  export  and  import  trade 
ticularly  in  the  case  of  the  Navy  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year, 
yards  and  the  Indian  service,  the  ef-  and  thus  left  a  heavier  balance  than 
forts  that  are  being  made  by  the  pres-  ever  before  in  favor  of  the  United 
ent  Administration  to  put  into  actual  States;  but,  as  was  noted  in  our  article 
operation  the  principles  of  Civil  Ser-  on  New  Reciprocity  Treaties  (p.  477), 
vice  reform,  the  cardinal  object  of  markets  which  had  long  been  totally 
which  is  to  make  practical  efficiency,  shut  against  some  of  the  most  import- 
proved  merit,  and  not  party  influence,  ant  American  products  have  been  re- 
the  true  test  of  all  candidates  for  opened ;  and  markets  where  other 
Government  appointments.  The  op-  American  products  had  long  labored 
ponents.of  this  reform  have  begun  under  high  duties,  now  offer  tariff  re- 
to  organize;  and  the  formation  of  an  ductions  which  place  those  products 
"Anti-Civil  Service  League  "  in  Wash-  in  a  position  of  exceptional  advantage. 
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Of  course  these  results,  as  all  eco-  has  diminished.     In  the  year  ended 

nomic  results,  depend  upon  a  plural-  September  30,  1891,  the  imports  sub- 

ity  of  causes;  but  they  certainly  go  to  ject  to  duty  amounted  to  $427,363,2 1 2, 

show  that  the  present  Tariff  law  of  as  compared  with  $534,209,720  in  the 

the  United  States  has  not  proved  it-  year  ended  September  30,  1 890. 

self  destructive  of  foreign  commerce,  For  the  six  months  ended  Septem- 

as  many  predicted  it  would.     Even  ber  30,  1891,  during  which  period  su- 

abroad,  the  hostility  which  was  at  first  gar  was  free  of  duty,  the  total  value 

aroused  as  a  result  of  the  measure,  of  imports  subject  to  duty  amounted 

has,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared,  to  $188,005,295;  free  of  duty,  $233,- 

Notably  is  this  the  case  in  France,  a  224,219.     The  dutiable  imports  were 

Protectionist  country,  whose  officials  44.63  per  cent  of  the  total;  and  the 

are  even  now  engaged  in  drafting  a  free  imports  were  55.27  per  cent  of 

commercial   treaty  with  the  United  the  total — an  increase  of  free  imports 

States.  amounting  to  22.16  per  cent,  as  com- 

On  October  i  last,  the  McKinley  pared  with  the  year  ended  September 

Tariff  Act  entered  upon  the  second  30,  1890. 

year  of  its  working.  At  the  time  of  The  average  rate  of  duty  on  the  to- 
publishing  our  last  issue  (see  p.  409),  tal  value  of  all  importations  has  di- 
the  statistics  available  concerning  the  minished.  For  the  year  ended  Sep- 
effects  of  that  measure  on  the  export  tember  30,  1 891,  it  was  23.82  per  cent, 
and  import  trade  of  the  United  States,  as  compared  with  29.22  per  cent  dur- 
covered  only  the  first  eleven  months  ing  the  year  preceding  the  operation 
of  the  operation  of  the  law,  /.  <?.,  up  to  of  the  Tariff  law. 
August  31.  Further  tables  have  since  During  the  last  half  of  the  year 
been  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Sta-  ended  September  30,  1891,  sugar  was 
tistics,  which  enable  us  to  institute  a  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  aver- 
comparison  of  the  imports  and  exports  age  rate  of  duty  on  all  importations 
for  a  full  year  since  the  Tariff  law  be-  during  that  period  was  19.27  per  cent; 
came  operative,  with  the  imports  and  in  the  six  months  ended  September 
exports  of  previous  years.  30,  1890,  the  average  rate  on  all  im- 

Imports  have  largely  increased.  The  portations  was  29.58  per  cent.    There 

total  value  of  the  imports  of   mer-  was  a  decrease  of  10.31  per  cent  in 

chandise  during  the  twelve  months  the  six  months  ended  September  30, 

ended  September  30,  1891,  was  $824,-  1891,  under  the  full  operation  of  the 

715,270,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  McKinley  Tariff  Law,  as  compared 

$813,469,391  for  the  year  ended  Sep-  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of 

tember  30,  1890,  during  the  last  six  1890  under  the  tariff  of  1883. 

months  of  which  the  imports   were  The  exports  of  the  year  have  been 

unusually  heavy  ;n  anticipation  of  the  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Uni- 

enactment  of   the  new  law — the  in-  ted  States  Government.     The  value 

crease  amounting  to  $51,000,000,  as  of  the  exports  of  domestic  merchan- 

compared  with  the  total  imports  of  dise  during. the  year  ended  Septem- 

the  first  six  months  of  the  year.    De-  ber  30,  1891,  amounted  to  $923,091,- 

spite  this  fact,  the  total  for  the  year  136,  as  compared  with  $860, 17  7, 115  for 

ended  September  30, 1 89 1,  exceeds  by  the  year  ended  September  30,  1890, 

$11,245,879  the  total  of  the  year  1890.  being  an  increase  of  $62,914,021.   The 

The  percentage  of  imports  free  of  total  was  more  than $25 3,000,000 great- 
duty  has  increased.  In  the  year  ended  er  than  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
September  30,  1891,  the  total  imports  for  the  year  ended  September  30, 
of  merchandise  free  of  duty  amounted  1888,  and  more  than  $147,000,000 
to  $397,352,058,  as  compared  with  greater  than  for  the  year  ended  Sep- 
$279,259,671  in  the  year  ended  Sep-  tember  30,  1889. 

tember  30,  1890.  In  the  prior  year,  The  exports  for  October  and  No- 
the  free  imports  formed  33.1  percent  vember  last  were  unprecedented,  be- 
of  the  total;  in  the  last  year,  they  ing  $102,877,243  and  $110,100,220  re- 
formed 84.16  per  cent  of  the  total.  spectively.  Never  before  in  any  month 

The  percentage  of  dutiable  imports  had  they  reached  $100,000,000.     The 
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largest  month  prior  to  October,  1891,  firms  in  1890,  to   10.7  in   1891.     The 

in  the  value  or  its  exports,  was  De-  proportion  of  failures  to  firms  was 

cember,  1880,  when  exports  reached  much  greater  in  the  South  than  in 

$98,890,214.     This  figure  was  also  ap-  the  East  or  West.     The  above  figures 

proached  in  October  and  December,  were   approached  in   1888  and  1889, 

1890.     The  unwonted  magnitude  of  and  were  exceeded  in  1885  and  1886. 

the  exports  in  October  and  Novem-  Aiurcofr^AM  /^onDc 

ber  last,  is  due  principally  to  the  enor-  ,  AMERICAN  CROPS. 

mous  shipments  of  bread-stuffs,  pro-  The  year  1891  has  been  one  of  un- 

visions,  and  cotton.     It  is,  however,  exampled  prosperity  for  the  agricul- 

noteworthy,  that  there   has  been   a  tural  interests  of  the  United  States, 

marked  increase  in  minor  exports  also.  Official  reports,  given  out  in  October, 

The  imports  for  October  last  were  indicate  that  the  yield  of  the  princi- 

only  $66,795,339,  against  $72,550,279  pal  crops  has  surpassed  even  the  very 

for  the  same  month  in  1890;  but,  if  large  expectations  which  had  been 

we  except  New  York  City,  where  the  formed  of  them, 

imports  last  year  were  exceptionally  Wheat  has  yielded  about  590,000,000 

large  during  the  first  week  of  Octo-  bushels.    This  makes  available  for  ex- 

ber,  the  imports  for  October,  1891,  will  port  a  greater  quantity  than  has  ever 

show  a  slight  increase  over  those  of  been  shipped  in  any  one  year  to  for- 

October,  1890.  eign  countries.     Domestic  consump- 

This  increase  is  quite  marked  in  tion  requires  only  about  300,000,000 

November,  1891,  as  compared  with  bushels,  and   the   quantity   officially 

November,  1890.    In  November,  1891,  allowed  for  seed  is  less  than  60,000,000 

imports    reached   $64,588,619,   about  bushels. 

$370,000  more  than  a  year  previous,  Com  has  yielded  an  estimated  crop 

and  considerably  above  the  average  of  2,050,000,000  bushels.    The  average 

importation  for  the  preceding  four  domestic  consumption  is  about  1,800,- 

years.  000,000  bushels;  and  the  export  has 

The  total  value  of   foreign  com-  never    exceeded    about     100,000,000 

merce,  including  imports  and  exports,  bushels.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 

for  the  twelve  months  ended  Novem-  the  corn  crop  will  be  large  enough  for 

ber  30, 1891,  was  $1,768,394,674,  which  all  requirements, 

is  much  larger  in  quantity  and  value  Oats  have*  yielded  758,000,000  bush- 

than  the  foreign  commerce  for  any  els,  a  quantity  far  in  excess  of  what 

prior  year  in  the  history  of  the  Gov-  has  hitherto  been  needed  in  any  year, 

ernment.     The  excess  of  exports  of  Cotton  has  fallen  off  in  its  yield, 

merchandise  over  imports,   in  other  Those  reports,  however,  which  repre- 

words,  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  sented  that  over  one-fifth,  and,  in  some 

of  the  United  States,  for  the  twelve  cases,  as  much   as  one-third  of  the 

months  ended  November  30, 1 891,  was  entire  crop  had  been  lost,  were  exag- 

$129,649,696.  gerated.     The  crop  of  1890  was  by 

In  the  settlement  of  trade  balances,  far  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 

gold  was  imported  in  September  last  country;  and  that  of  1891,  probably 

to  the  amount  of  $7,106,138  in  excess  nearly  8,000,000  bales,  with  the  un- 

of  exports.     In  October,  the  excess  of  usually  large  stocks  carried  over  from 

imports  over  exports  of  gold  amount-  previous  years  in  various  countries, 

ed  to  $16,088,352.  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  actual  re- 

Notwithstanding   the    general   in-  quirements. 

crease  in  the  proportions  of  trade,  the  In  spite  of  the  large  harvests,  values 

number  of   business   failures  in  the  have  been  well  sustained.     Secretary 

United  States  in  1891,  has,  according  Rusk  estimates  the  total  value  of  the 

to  the  annual  statement  of  Dun  &  Co. 's  crops  as  exceeding  by  at  least  $700,- 

Mercantile  Agency,  been  larger  than  000,000  the  crops  of   1890.     The  in- 

in  any  previous  year  since  those  state-  crease  in  the  value  of  the  com  crop 

ments  began.     There  were  12,273  fail-  alone,  he  estimates  at  $200,000,000  to 

ures  in  1891,  against   10,907  in  1890,  $300,000,000.     Wheat,  with  a  crop  50 

an  increase   from  9.8  to  every  1,000  per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  and 
Vol.  I.— 35- 
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the  largest  yield  an  acre  ever  recorded 
in  this  country,  and  the  largest  pro- 
duct ever  harvested  in  any  country, 
commands  about  the  same  prices  in 
the  great  markets  as  last  year.  Oats 
are  lower,  with  an  immense  increase 
of  production. 

There  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  exports  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, and  a  large  diminution  in  the 
imports  of  agricultural  products  which 
compete  with  like  products  of  the 
United  States.  While  there  was  an 
increase  of  $28,000,000  in  the  imports 
of  agricultural  products  during  the 
first  ten  months  under  the  new  tariff, 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  it  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  such  non-competing  products 
as  coffee,  tea,  etc.  The  fact  is  thus 
emphasized  that  the  new  duties  have 
operated  to  check  in  some  degree  the 
importations  of  such  agricultural  pro- 
ducts as  can  be  produced  at  home  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  the  do- 
mestic demand. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  in  the  United  States. 
In  1887,  the  total  production  of  beet- 
sugar  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  only  400,000  pounds;  in  1888,  the 
total  had  increased  to  about  3,600,000 
pounds;  and  in  1889,  to  about  6,000,000 
pounds.  In  1890,  three  factories  were 
m  operation — two  in  California,  and 
one  in  Nebraska — and  the  total  output 
was  about  8,000,000  pounds.  In  189 1, 
the  number  of  factories  has  been 
doubled — there  now  being  three  in 
operation  in  California,  two  in  Ne- 
braska, and  one  in  Utah— and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  production  will 
amount  to  about  25,000,000  pounds. 
If  this  estimate  be  realized,  the  bounty 
paid  on  beet-sugar  for  1 89 1  will  amount 
to  $500,000.  The  first  sugar  company 
to  begin  operations  under  the  new 
law  was  the  Chino  Valley  Beet-Sugar 
Company,  which  began  August  20, 
1 89 1.  The  same  company  filed  the 
first  claim  for  bounty;  it  was  received 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue on  October  i,  1891  The  world's 
production  of  beet-sugar  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  about  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  total  production  of  cane- 
sugar;  and,  of  the  total  imports  of  su- 
gar into  the  United  States  during  the 


last  two  years,  about  20  per  cent  con- 
sisted of  beet-sugar. 

The  sorghum  cane-sugar  industry 
in  the  United  States  is  comparatively 
new.  Its  progress  has  been  depend- 
ent on  the  slow  and  costly  tests  of 
practical  experiment.  In  this  respect, 
it  is  unlike  the  beet-sugar  industry, 
which  has  been  established  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  in  several  European 
countries  for  more  than  seventy-five 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total 
output  of  sorghum  sugar  this  year 
will  amount  to  2,000,000  pounds  in  the 
three  Kansas  factories  which  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  distribution  of  the  su- 
gar bounty.  If  this  estimate  be  real- 
ized, the  total  amount  of  bounty  to  be 
paid  on  sorghum  sugar  will  be  $40,000. 
There  are  three  other  sorghum  fac- 
tories— one  in  Michigan,  one  in  Mis- 
souri, and  one  in  Minnesota — licensed 
under  the  Bounty  law.  The  first  sor- 
ghum factory  to  begin  operations  un- 
der the  new  Bounty  law  was  the  Medi- 
cine Lodge  Sugar  Works  and  Refining 
Company,  of  Kansas,  which  began  on 
August  31,  1891. 

THE  TREASURY  AND  MINT. 

The  total  debt  of  the  tlnited  States 
on  December  31, 1 891,  less  $34,574,128 
net  cash  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  and 
the  $100,000,000  gold  reserve,  was 
$841,407,818.  Of  this  amount,  $585,- 
026,970  bears  interest,  being  made  up, 
m  round  numbers,  of  $560,000,000  in 
four  per  cent  bonds,  and  $25,000,000 
in  two  per  cents,  now  outstanding. 
The  principal  of  the  outstanding  bonds 
has  been  reduced  $33,992,770  during 
the  calendar  year  just  closed,  $280,190 
in  four  per  cents,  and  $33,813,050  in 
four-and-a-half  per  cents  having  been 
redeemed  during  twelve  months.  The 
net  cash  or  surplus  in  the  Treasury 
December  31,  exclusive  of  the  $100,- 
000,000  gold  reserve,  was  $34,574,128, 
against  $57,571,812  on  December  31 
a  year  ago.  Of  this  surplus,  National 
bank  depositories  held  $20,254,008, 
against  $24,199,872  a  year  ago. 

The  Treasury  gold  coin  and  bullion 
assets,  on  December  31,  aggregated 
$278,846,749,  about  $14,000,000  less 
than  on  December  31,  1890.  Silver 
assets  increased  about  $81,000,000  dur- 
ing the  year  just  closed,  and,  on  De- 
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cember  31,  aggregated  $416,976,342. 
Against  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  and 
silver  assets  there  are  $165,578,839  in 
gold  certificates  and  $402,099,420  in 
silver  certificates  outstanding. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
changes  in  the  circulation  of  various 
kinds  of  money  during  the  calendar 
year  just  Closed,  and  the  total  amounts 
in  circulation: 


Goldcoln.... t407.9m.180 

Slandard  alivet  dollar*  69.396,191 

Snbsldiarv  silver 69,776.810 

Gold  certiflcfttes. nB.io6.iiC| 


7"-. 


[iJonal  baak 


Ttiflca 


NalJi 


These  figures  give  a  per  capita  cir- 
culation of  $24,52  on  December  31, 
1891.  The  total  increase  during  the 
year  just  closed,  has  been  $60,000,000, 
against  an  increase  of  over  $98,000,000 
during  the  preceding  year. 

The  general  stock  of  money  coined 
or  issued,  and  in  the  Treasury,  on  De- 
cember 31,  is  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Cainaf 
or/ssutJ,     In  Treasury. 

Goldcoln t6ll4,«t].l4l  t>«6,6]4.lieT 

standard  silver  dollars  41 1.141.740  3U),-"7,iVi 

Sobsidiary  silver 76.566.155  13.189,335 

Gold  certiHcaCes.. i6;.c7S,gi9  ijm^.jx 

Silver  certifloales j.lm.jiB  jioM.JSo 

United  Statesnotes  ..,.      346.'6Si!oi6  ia,9ii!665 

Currency  certificates...         9.i6;j3oo  »d.«» 

National  iMinli  notes —      ir],o73.j8i  4.651.151 


ToUl »i..89.645.996  •6™,S64.»<Sr 

The  store  of  gold   bullion  in  the 
Treasury  on  December  31  aggregated 


$82,212,689;  and  of  silver  bullion, 
$51,969,468. 

Receipts  from  all  sources  from  July 
r  to  December  31,  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  aggregated  in  round  num- 
bers $175,745,287,  or  $43,000,000  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  six  months 
of  1890.  This  biglossof  revenue  was 
mainlyincustomsreceipts.therevenue 
from  this  source  forthe  last  six  months 
aggregating$8s,7  22,341,  against  $124,- 
240,195  from  July  i  to  December  31, 
1890.  Of  this  decrease  in  customs 
receipts,  amounting  to  $38,000,000, 
fully  thirty  millions,  or  five  millions 
a  month,  is  chargeable  to  the  free' 
sugar  provisions  of  theTariff  law;  and 
the  remainder  is  accounted  for  by  un- 
usually heavy  importations  in  August 
and  September,  1890,  in  anticipation 
of  the  nev/  Tariff  law  going  into  op- 
eration in  October  of  that  year.  In- 
ternal revenue  receipts  during  the 
last  six  months  aggregated  $77,057,- 
281,  against  $75,022,785  during  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  1890. 

Government  expenditures  during 
the  last  six  months,  aggregated,  in 
round  numbers,  $176,018,751,  or  about 
thirty-five  millions  less  than  expendi- 
tures during  the  corresponding  six 
months  of  1890.  Of  this  decrease  in 
expenditures,  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
twenty  millions  are  due  to  prepay- 
ment of  interest  on  bonds  redeemed, 
ten  millions  for  premiums  on  bonds 
purchased,  and  about  seven  millions 
for  pension  payments. 

Government  receipts  and  expendi. 
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the  corresponding  months  of  1890,  are 

shown  by  the  following  tables:  The  last  annual  report  of  the  Hon. 

Redfield  Proctor,  as  Secretary  of  War, 

RECEIPTS.  ^^g  presented  to  President  Harrison 

Customs $85,7S!34i83    $x«4!2S;x95  51  November2o.     It  lays  special  stress 

Internal  Revenue  . . . .   77,057,281 60      75,022,785  20  upon  the  problem  of  coast  defenses. 

fund *...*"..  .^^.  f. .     1.601,39800        7,590,33500  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  last 

Miscellaneous 11,364.365  88       11,793." 7  3'  Congress  made  two  appropriations  of 

Total $175,745,287  31    1218,646,433  oa  $500,000  each  for  the  purchase  of  sites 

EXPENDITURES.  ^^^   fortification.      Important   points 

tSoi  fSM.  have  already  been  secured  along  the 

Civil  and  misceiiane-  '  coast,  notably  at  Glover  Cliff,  in  Bos- 

wa"/:::..;::::::;.:::; ^:,v'7tJ^:i?    ^'\:'4':%ti  ton  Harbor;  Point  comfort.  Fort 

Navy 15,056,945  57       12,216,437  56  Wadsworth,  Plumb  Island,  and  Sand 

Indian 6,497,97546  3,637,18521  t»    •     .    •_   xt         -tr      1    tt      i_  t 

Pensions  61,341 227  16       69,001,970  10  Point,  m  New  York  Harbor ;  Laguna 

''?^i?e'S'ptS^'*ifcc'ort    8,^,4,x  00      «..„.,8o  00  Merced,  in  San  Francisco  Harbor;  and 

Interest  9.564,954  74       29,834,538  66  Shcridan  Pomt,  on  the  Potomac;  and 

^^•""^""^ _.^^^^^   _io^36i^9_24  proceedings  are  also  well  underway  to- 
Total  1176,018,751 88    $210,974,238  72  ward  the  securing  of  other  sites  near 

_,          .                         J  J     •        ^1.  Forts  Wadsworth  and   Hamilton,  in 
The  comage  executed  during  the  ^^^  York  Harbor;  Willoughby  Spit, 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1891   was  ^^  Hampton  Roads;  and  Point  Lobos, 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  Mmt  ^^  gan  Francisco  Harbor.     The  Sec- 
aggregating  119,547,877  pieces,  valued  j-etary  recommends  the  continuance 

^^X^}?^V  "I  J  11  of  an  annual  appropriation  of  $500,- 

Gold,   $24,172,202;    silver    dollars,  ^^^^  ^^til  all  assailable  points  are  ren- 

$36,232,802;  subsidiary  silver  $2,039-  dered  impregnable  toany  hostile  force. 
2i8;j  minor  coins,   $1,166,336;    total,        ^^e  Board,  appointed  to  consider, 

♦63,61  r,i59.     The  coinage  for  the  cal-  ^^g^  ^^^         ^.^        ^  magazine  small 

endar  year  1891,  ho\yever,  was  less  ^^ms,  have  examined  those  in  use  in 

thanthatof  1890,  owing  to  the  prac-  ^^^  principal  European  armies,  but 

tical  discontinuance  of  the  coinage  of  j.^     ^t  that  magazine  arms  are  still  so 

silver  dollars  after   July    i  last    for  far  from  perfection  that  it  would  not 

reasons  which  we  pointed  out  on  page  ^e  wise  to  change  too  hastily  from 

285.     During  the  year  just   closed,  ^^le  present  effective  single-loader, 
there   were    coined    over    92,000^000        rj.^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  improve  the  charac- 

pieces,  with  a  valuation  of  over  $13,.  ^^^  ^^  recruits  have  met  with  gratify- 

000,000,  m  detail  as  follows:  j^g  success.      Enlistments   are   now 

Denomination.  Pieces,  Value.  limited  to  men  Under  thirty  years  of 

Double  eagles 1,442        $  28,840  00  age.     It  is  recommended  that  greater 

Haff**eagies'. '.*.'.'. ;!;;!!!!!;      ?M?f  3^;^S  facilities  be  extended  to  the  men  for 

Quarter  eagles  ".Q40  «7.6oo  00  the  securing  of  Commissions,  ^.  ;^.,  by 

Total  gold 165,763       $1,282,185  00  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  rec- 

HaVfToiiars:::::::::::::  ''^oifeS        '^0^:3:^^  ommendation  from  the  commanders 

guaner  dollars 3.920,600  980.150  00  of  Companies  as  a  condition  precedent 

imes 15,310,600  1,531,06000  .  *■•  c  -t_  1^ 

— —1 to  promotion   from   the  ranks  to  a 

wj« J™le "''®'' 28,126,006      $ii,305,7»6  00  lieutenancy. 

Pivecents 16,834,350  841,71750  •    '^ -•       t_    ^^    i*  •      ^« 

Cents  47.072,350  470,72350        The   single  battalion  organization 

Total  base 6^^<^      $1,312,441  00  o^  the  Army  is  declared  to  be  radi- 
cally defective.     A  smaller  and  more 

Under  authority  of  the  Act  of  Con-  flexible  battalion  is  needed,  because 
gress  approved  September  26,  1890,  recent  developments  in  range,  rapid- 
new  designs  for  the  subsidiary  silver  ity,  and  accuracy  of  fire  render  great- 
coins,  were  approved  by  Secretary  er  celerity  in  the  handling  of  troops 
Foster  in  November.  They  were  pre-  absolutely  necessary, 
pared  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Barber,  en-  On  December  17,  the  Hon.  Stephen 
graver  of  the  Mint.  B.  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  was  ap- 
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says,  the  late  war  has  taught  the  les- 
son that  the  entire  miHtary  force  of 
the  United  States  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  prevent  great  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  the  event  of  a 
general  Indian  outbreak. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
regards  education  as  the  only  solution 
of  the  Indian  problem.  For  this  pur- 
pose, about  $2,250,000  of  Congression- 
al appropriations  will  be  available  in 
1892. 

An  agreement  was  reached,  Decem- 
ber 20,  with  the  Cherokees,  for  the 
sale  of  their  title  to  the  strip  for 
LKIN3.  secHETABY  OF  WAR.  $8,595.736. 1 2 >^.  If  ratified  by  the 
pointed  Secretary  of  War,  to  succeed  Cherokee  National  Council  and  the 
the  Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  of  Ver-  United  States  Congress,  the  strip  will 
mont  He  stands  in  cordial  personal  become  public  land, 
and  political  relations  with  President  _„^  „.„„ 

Harrison.  ^"^  "*^^- 

The  Commission  appointed  in  pur-  For  the  protection  of  her  exposed 
suance  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Au-  sea-board,  the  United  States  now  de- 
gust  19,  1890.  to  secure  a  site  for  a  pends  solely  upon  her  new  fleet,  the 
national  park  on  the  battle-field  of  development  of  which  marks  the  dawn 
Chickamauga,  is  making  good  pro-  of  a  new  era  in  her  national  life.  The 
gress.  The  States  of  Georgia  and  old  wooden  ships  of  the  Navy  have 
Tennessee  have  ceded  jurisdiction  practically  ceased  to  count  as  factors 
-over  the  park  within  their  respective  m  the  problem  of  naval  defense, 
limits.  The  last  quarter  of  1891  has  wit- 

nessed several  important  additions  to 
THE  INDIANS.  the  new  Navy.     On  October  28,  steel 

Both  Major-General  Schofield  and    cruiser  No.  10  was  launched  at  the 
Adjutant-General   Kelton  are  firmly    Columbian    Iron   Works,   Baltimore, 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  can    Md.     She  was  christened  the  "  De- 
be  moulded  into  valuable  soldiers,  and    troit"  by  Miss  Florence  N.  Malster, 
that  their  enlistment  in  the  different    the  little  daughter  of  the  President 
branches  of  the  Army  service  will  do    of  the  Company  building  the  cruiser, 
much  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  the    The   "  Detroit  "  is  one  of  the  three 
perennial  Indian  problem.     In  March    vessels   of    2,000   tons    displacement, 
last  (see  p.  136),  a  general  order  was 
issued,  authorizing  the  enlistment  of 
■one  company  of  Indians  for  each  of 
the  regiments  of  white  cavalry  and 
infantry  serving  west  of  the  Mississip- 
pi River.    The  early  results  were  dis- 
appointing; but  later  results  are  re- 
ported as  attended   with  wonderful 
success.     The  Indians  are  instructed 
not  only  in  military  work,  but  in  all 
the  ordinary  rudiments  of  an  English 
education,  and  have  shown  rapid  im- 
provement. 

It  is  the  belief  of  General  Schofield, 
that  no  considerable  number  of  the 
Sioux  contemplate  hostilities  against 
the  United  States,  unless  driven  to 
this  step  by  hardships.     However,  he     majob-oeneral  joh 
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whose  construction  was  authorized  in  In  other  States,  also,  Naval  Reserves 

1 889.    She  is  25  7  feet  long  on  the  load  will  be  established  as  soon  as  authority 

water  line,  with  an  extreme  breadth  is  given  by  the  Legislatures, 

of  37  feet,  and  a  mean  normal  draught  It  has  been  decided  to  use  nickel- 

ofi4>^  feet;  estimated  speed,  18  knots;  steel  in  making  all  armor  hereafter 

cost,  exclusive  of  armament,  $612,500.  for  vessels  of  war.     Experiments  are 

The  most  important  naval  event  of  still  from  time  to  time  being  made, 

the  quarter  was  the  launching  of  pro-  that  a  final   determination  may  be 

tected  cruiser  No.  2,  known  as  the  reached  as  to  the  details  of  the  best 

"  New  York,"  which  took  place,  De-  process.    The  tests  at  the  Indian  Head 

cember  2,  at  the  Cramps'  ship  yard  in  proving  grounds,   November  14,  are 

Philadelphia.     The  vessel  was  chris-  regarded  as  having  shown  the  superi- 

tened  by  Miss  Helen  Page,  daughter  ority  of  the  high-carbon  nickel-steel 

of  J.  Seaver  Page,  Secretary  of  the  untreated  plate  from  the  Bethlehem 

Union  League  Club.    With  the  excep-  Iron  Works,  over  a  similar  plate  of 

tionof  the  three  ships  of  the  "Indiana"  low  carbonization  from  the  Carnegie 

class,the"  New  York"  is  characterized  Works,  and   an  all-steel   plate   from 

by  Secretary  Trac)'-  as  "  the  most  im-  Bethlehem   treated    by  the   Harvey 

portant  element  of  defensive  strength  process. 

which   this  country  now  possesses."  Commander  Bowman  H.  McCalla, 

When  finished,  she  will  be  the  largest  who,  in  1890,  was  convicted  by  court- 

and  most  formidable  armored  cruiser  martial  (see  p.  46)  of  cruelty  to  his 

afloat  in  the  naval  service  of  the  Unit-  subordinates  during  a  cruise  of  the 

ed  States.     Her  displacement  is  8,150  United  States  ship  "  Enterprise/'  and 

tons;  her  speed,  20  knots;  while  she  who  was  sentenced  to  three  years' sus- 

will  have  a  cruising  radius  of  13,000  pension  from  duty,  and  to  a  stationary 

miles  under  a  lo-knot   speed.     Her  position  in  his  grade  in  the  meantime, 

construction  was  authorized  in  1886;  was  restored  to    duty  by  Secretary 

but  the  contract  was  signed  only  in  Tracy,  on  December  24  last.     Nine 

August,  1890.     Her  cost  will  be  about  officers  had  passed  the  Commander  in 

$3,000,000.     The  rapidity  with  which  grade  since  his  conviction, 

her  construction  has  proceeded  is  am-  onQTAi    QRuviru 

pie  proof  of  the  strides  which  the  ship-  ^"^  POSTAL  SERVICE. 

building  industry  in  the  United  States  On  the  15th  of  July  last  (see  p.  417), 

has  taken  during  the  past  decade.  the  Postal  Department  called  for  bids 

The  first  iron  vessel  ever  built  in  for  fifty-three  lines  of  ocean  mail  ser- 

Maine,  a  United  States  gunboat,  was  vice  under  the  Postal  Subsidy  Act  of 

launched  at  the  yard  of  the  Bath  Iron  March  3,  1891,  ten  of  them  to  be  to 

Works,  on  December  8th.     She  was  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  twen- 

christenedbyMiss  Ethel  Hyde,  daugh-  ty-seven  to  South  America,  three  to 

ter  of  General  Hyde,  President  of  the  China  and  Japan,  four  to  Australia 

Bath  Iron  Works,  and  was  named  the  and  the  Pacific  islands,  seven  to  the 

"Machias,"   "in    honor   of   the    first  West  Indies,  and  two  to  Mexico.    The 

naval  battle  fought  by  the  sons  of  the  bids  received  were  opened  October 

American  Colonies  for  their  liberty  26,  and  were  found  to  be  twelve  in 

and  independence."  number,    covering    eleven    different 

The  organization  of  a  Naval  Militia  routes.     Several   bids  were  rejected 

is  making  substantial  progress,  and  because  of  irregularities  in  not  com- 

has  now  reached  a  substantial  footing  plying  with  the  terms  specified  in  the 

in  six  States,  as  follows:  advertisement. 

As  a  result  of  the  bids  which  were 
California  '^"'"*';''  ''^yT'"'"  accepted,  there  will  be  established  two 
New  York  ...WW, . . ! . . !  . . ! .  342  i^^w  ventures  in  the  American  ship- 
Massachusetts  238  ping  industry,  namely,  a  line  of  Amer- 

North  Carolina loi  ican  Steamers  running  to  the  Plate 

Texi^            It  countries,  and  a  line   running  from 

Galveston,  Texas,  to  Venezuelan  and 

1. 149  Colombian  ports.      These  lines  will 
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involve  the  construction  of  six  new 
vessels.  Two  more  will  be  required 
for  the  service  between  New  York  and 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  The 
bids  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steam-ship 
Company  which  have  been  accepted 
will  require,  in  a  few  years,  some  six 
or  eight  new  vessels.  Altogether, 
about  sixteen  steamers,  three  of  them 
of  5,600  tons  and  16  knots  speed,  will 
probably  be  added  to  the  merchant 
marine  as  a  result  of  the  bids  already 
accepted  under  the  Postal  Subsidy 
Act. 

These  results  have  been  somewhat 
disappointing,  but,  on  the  whole,  as 
encouraging  as  many  of  extended  ex- 
perience in  the  shipping  service  had 
expected.  It  is  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  among  all  classes  of  busi- 
ness men  familiar  with  shipping,  that 
the  mileage  compensation  under  the 
law,  which  had  been  cut  down  by  one- 
third  from  the  original  proposals,  is 
inadequate,  and  not  attractive  to  capi 
tal  seeking  investment. 

Mr.  Wanamaker's  annual  report  was 
published  December  3.  The  follow- 
ing sentence  sums  up  the  features  of 
the  program  which  he  desires,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  see  carried  out : 
"  One-cent  letter  postage,  3-cent  tele- 
phone messages,  and  lo-cent  telegraph 
messages  are  all  near  possibilities  un- 
der an  enlightened  and  compact  postal 
system,  using  the  newest  telegraphic 
inventions."  One-cent  postage,  he 
thinks,  should  be  postponed  for  some 
years  yet,  awaiting  improvement  in 
the  service,  and  better  compensation 
to  postal  employes. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  were  64,329  postoffices.  At 
44,263  of  these,  the  receipts  which  ac- 
crued were  absorbed,  or  more  than 
absorbed,  by  the  postmasters'  pay. 
The  postal  revenues  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  were  $65,931,785,  against  $60,- 
882,097  in  1890.  Expenditures  ex- 
ceeded revenues  by  $5,730,678,  against 
$5,048,619  in  1890. 

ARTIFICIAL  MAKING  OF  RAIN. 

The  annual  report  of  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Rusk  referred  briefly  to 
the  experiments  recently  conducted 
in  Texas  to  prove  the  feasibility  of 
producing  rain  by  artificial  means  (see 


p.  418).  The  data  furnished  were  con- 
sidered inadequate  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion on  the  subject. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
Frank  Melbourne,  the  Australian,  for 
extensive  rain-producing  operations 
in  Northwestern  Kansas  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  1892.  Melbourne  of- 
fers to  produce  rain  at  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  for  every  acre  of  the  territory 
watered. 

The  latest  rain-making  scheme  is 
that  of  Louis  Gathmann,  of  Chicago, 
who  has  patented  it.  It  rests  upon 
the  well  established  theory,  that  air, 
when  cold,  can  hold  less  water  vapor 
in  suspension  than  when  warm.  For 
the  purpose  of  cooling  the  air  to  the 
degree  required  for  a  precipitation, 
bombs  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas 
compressed  to  a  liquid  form  are  to  be 
fired  to  a  great  height  and  exploded. 
The  inventor  estimates  that  a  perma- 
nent ordnance  plant  of  four  pieces, 
costing  $3,200,  and  an  annual  outlay 
of  $2,100  for  bombs,  powder,  services, 
and  incidental  expenses,  will  afford 
adequate  protection  to  a  whole  coun- 
try against  drouth. 

THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS. 

The  taking  of  the  Eleventh  Census 
has  been  completed,  and  the  work  of 
tabulating  and  publishing  its  results 
is  making  rapid  progress.  When  this 
work  is  done,  it  will  make  not  less  than 
twenty-five  quarto  volumes  of  1,000 
pages  each. 

The  work  of  the  Superintendent  and 
of  the  enumerators  has  been  widely 
assailed;  but,  in  this  respect,  it  does 
not  differ  from  all  its  predecessors, nor 
from  the  recent  similar  efforts  in  for- 
eign countries,  e.g.,  in  Canada,  Eng- 
land, and  France.  It  is,  however,  the 
belief  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Noble,  that  the  Eleventh  Census,  in 
respect  of  completeness  and  accuracy, 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  work 
of  the  same  magnitude  heretofore 
done  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The 
work  has  been  done  more  rapidly  than 
ever  before.  The  per  capita  cost  about 
equals  that  of  the  Census  of  1880.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  final  completion 
of  the  work,  including  those  inquiries 
which  were  authorized  by  Congress 
after  the  original  appropriation  was 
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made,  will  require  a  further  appropri-  are  stated  as  follows:  688,332  cases  of 

ation  of  about  $1,000,000.  salmon,   valued  at  $2,753,328;   4,150 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  pounds  of  ivory,  worth  $9,507 ;  231,282 

the   Senate,   a  movement  has   been  pounds  of  whalebone,  $1,503,333;  14,- 

started  for  the  establishment  of  a  per-  890  gallons  of  whale  oil,  $4,467;  1,138,- 

manent  Census  Bureau,  which,  it  is  000  codfish,  $569,000;  7,300  barrels  of 

hoped,  will  remedy  much  of  the  decen-  salted  salmon,  $73,000;  gold  and  silver 

nial  census  trouble.  bullion,  $1,000,000;   21,596   fur  seals 

Statistics    have   recently  been  re-  taken  under  lease,  $647,880;   60,000 

ceived,  which  show  that  in  the  produc-  skins  taken  by  poachers,  $1,800,000; 

tion  of  iron,  the  United  States  now  other  furs  and  skins,  $450,000;  curios, 

leads  all  countries  of  the  world.    This  $25,000;  other  products,  $106,000;  to- 

result  was  indicated  by  what  had  been  tal,  $8,941,5 15. 

known  at  the  time  of  publication  of       .„«„,^.„  ,  *«/%«  T*T^««w^r.^^ 
the   first  number  of   Current  History       AMERICAN  LABOR  INTERESTS. 

(see  p.  41).  In  1890,  the  American  At  the  close  of  the  quarter  preced- 
production  was  more  than  sixteen  per  ing  that  now  under  review,  it  will  be 
cent  greater  than  that  of  Great  Bri-  remembered  that  the  outlook  in  Ten- 
tain.  The  complete  schedule  for  1 890  nessee  regarding  the  convict  labor 
stands  as  follows:  troubles  between  the  State  authorities 

United  States,  1890 9.202,703  tons  and  the  free  miners  was  very  gloomy. 

Great  Britain,  1890 7,904,214  tons  It  has  not  been  relieved  by  the  inci- 

Germany,  1890 4,563.025  tons  dents  of  the  present  quarter.  To  those 

France.  1890 ''97o.i6o  tons  ^^o  understand  the  situation,  this  has 

Sweden,  1890 781,958  tons  ,  •        rtw^    1  Ju      •   • 

Austria-Hungary.  1889 816,156  tons  been  no  surprise.  The  law  authorizing 

Belgium,  1889 832,226  tons  coal  companies  to  hire  State  convicts 

Russia.  1888 612,000  tons  as  miners,  has  long  been  regarded  as 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  in-  grossly  unjust  by  the  free  working- 
crease  in  the  total  produc  tion,  the  num-  men,  whose  views  are  supported  by 
ber  of  operators  in  the  United  States  the  general  sentiment  of  the  commu- 
has  materially  decreased  during  the  nity.  When  the  trouble  occurred  last 
last  decade.  This  may  be  accounted  July  (see  p.  422),  it  was  apparent  that 
for  by  the  fact  that  iron  ore  mining  the  authorities  were  ill  prepared  to 
has  assumed  such  proportions  as  to  cope  with  the  determined  opposition 
command  greater  capital  and  more  of  the  free  miners.  The  condition  of 
intelligent  management  than  many  the  militia  was  so  uncertain  as  to  make 
of  the  smaller  companies  have  been  the  result  of  decisive  action,  on  the 
able  to  command.  part  of  the  Governor,  altogether  un- 
certain; and  a  bloody  conflict  seemed 
ALASKA.  inevitable  should  such  action  be  de- 
It  has  been  definitely  ascertained,  termined  upon.  In  these  circum- 
by  the  Russell  Exploring  Expedition,  stances,  although  recognizing  that  his 
that  Mount  St.  Elias,  to  whose  sum-  action  implied  the  inability  of  theGov- 
mit  no  one  has  ever  ascended,  extends  ernment  to  discharge  its  main  duty  of 
more  than  18,000  feet  above  the  level  preserving  order,  the  Governor  en- 
of  the  sea,  which  fixes  this  mountain,  teredintoan  armistice  with  the  miners, 
beyond  a  doubt,  as  the  highest  peak  It  was  agreed  that  the  peace  should 
on  the  American  continent.  not  be  disturbed,  nor  the  convicts  mo- 
Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome  of  lested,  provided  that  a  special  session 
Alaskan  industries  may  be,  it  is  grati-  of  the  Legislature  should  be  called  in 
fying  to  know  that  the  purchase  price  order  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  obnox- 
of  seven  millions,  paid  in  1867  by  the  ious  law  in  question.  Popular  senti- 
United  States  to  Russia,  was  more  ment  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  coerce 
than  repaid,  during  last  year  alone,  the  Legislature;  and  the  session  ended 
by  the  products  of  the  country.  In  leaving  the  law  unchanged, 
the  report  of  the  Governor,  Lyman  E.  The  general  difficulties  were  only 
Knapp,  the  products  of  Alaska  ex-  aggravated.  The  miners'  hopes  had 
ported  during  1891,  and  their  value,  been  raised,  only  to  be  disappointed. 
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The  consequence  was  that  toward  the 
«nd  of  October,  their  dissatisfaction 
took  the  form  of  open  revolt.  Their 
numbers  were  much  greater  than  in 
July.  At  different  points — Coal  Creek, 
Briceville,  and  Oliver  Springs, — the 
convicts,  numbering  in  all  nearly  400, 
most  of  them  colored  men,  were  forci- 
bly released.  The  most  serious  trouble 
was  that  at  Oliver  Springs  on  the  night 
of  November  i.  There  the  Cumber- 
land Coal  Company  had  160  convicts 
at  work.  The  miners  surrounded  the 
stockade;  released  all  the  convicts 
with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen, 
and  afterwards  burned  the  entire 
prison,  destroying  $15, 000 worth  of  the 
Company's  property.  It  being  re- 
ported that  a  mob  intended  to  attack 
the  branch  prisons  at  Tracy  City  and 
Inman,  extra  armed  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  each  place,  and  the  §tate 
Superintendent  of  Prisons  was  or- 
dered to  protect  the  prisons  at  all 
hazards.  No  outbreak,  however,  oc- 
curred at  either  place. 

Governor  Buchanan  immediately 
issued  two  proclamations.  One  of- 
fered a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  leader  or  leaders 
in  the  convict  releases,  and  $250  addi- 
tional for  every  participant  in  the  riots. 
The  other  proclamation  offered  $25 
for  the  capture  of  each  released  con- 
vict. Although  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood who  the  leaders  were,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  toward  their  arrest, 
as  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
procure  all  the  evidence  needed  for 
their  conviction.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  released  convicts  were  in  a 
short  time  recaptured,  the  cost  to  the 
State,  by  December  i,  amounting  to 
$9,699.11. 

Fortunately  the  outbreak  at  Oliver 
Springs  was  followed  by  a  period  of 
quiet,  the  miners  having  apparently 
realized  that  the  authorities  had  been 
sufficiently  set  at  defiance.  Toward 
the  end  of  November,  however,  trouble 
of  a  different  nature  caused  a  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness  in  the  mining 
region.  After  the  release  of  the 
convicts,  the  Cumberland  Company 
opened  its  employment  to  free  labor- 
ers irrespective  of  color.  The  feeling 
among  the  whites  against  the  blacks 
grew  m  intensity,  until,  on  November 


27,  the  houses  of  the  latter  were  at- 
tacked by  an  armed  mob,  and  many 
of  the  negroes  fled  in  terror.  The 
feeling  in  the  region  is  still  severely 
strained. 

The  convict  labor  problem  still  re- 
mains unsettled.  The  State  appears 
to  realize  the  anomalous  position  it 
has  occupied,  and  is  prepared  to  take 
a  more  determined  stand.  It  has 
been  decided  that  the  convicts  shall 
be  returned  to  the  mines,  under  an 
armed  escort  made  up  of  military  and 
civil  guards  sufficient  to  afford  them 
adequate  protection. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  began 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  December 
14,  and  lasted  four  days.  It  was  the 
largest  convention  in  the  history  of 
the  Federation,  being  attended  by 
delegates  representing  over  "750,000 
organized  laborers.  A  basis  was 
adopted  for  an  agreement  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  It  provides  that 
the  Knights  of  Labor  shall  revoke 
and  issue  no  more  charters  to  local  or 
national  trade  assemblies;  and,  in  re- 
turn, the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor shall  revoke  and  issue  no  more 
charters  to  mixed  Federal  unions.  A 
resolution  was  also  adopted  for  the 
renewal,  in  1892,  of  the  struggle  for 
an  eight-hour  day. 

STRIKES. 

The  coal  miners  of  the  Pittsburg 
district,  Penn.,  returned  to  work  in 
November,  on  the  operators'  terms, 
after  being  idle  for  three  months,  and 
having  lost  nearly  $1,500,000. 

After  a  struggle  of  nearly  twenty 
months,  the  strike  of  the  iron  moulders 
of  San  Francisco, was  ended  in  Novem- 
ber, by  the  complete  and  uncondition- 
al surrender  of  the  men. 

The  most  extensive  strike  of  the 
quarter  has  been  that  of  the  Indiana 
coal  miners,  whose  determined  stand 
has  resulted  in  hardships  and  suffering 
for  themselves  and  families,  and  in 
a  considerable  stagnation  in  trade 
throughout  the  districts  affected.  In 
Chicago,  for  a  time,  a  coal  famine  was 
feared;  and  consumers  were  forced  to 
use  anything  obtainable.  The  strike 
began  early  in  November,  and  there 
were  20,000  miners  on  strike ;    but, 
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resolute  as  were  the  men,  they  were  Wiechers  &  Co.,  whose  credit  for  some 
at  length  obliged  to  give  in.  Their  time  previous  had  been  impaired,  as- 
demands  were  for  75  and  80  cents,  in-  signed  in  trust  to  Chas.  W.  Gould.  It 
stead  of  the  65  cents  a  ton  they  were  was  soon  after  reported  that  Edward 
receiving.  The  operators  contended  M.  Field,  the  head  of  the  firm,  was 
that  the  strike  was  in  violation  of  the  seriously  and  perhaps  criminally  in- 
agreement  made  by  the  men  last  vol ved  in  the  troubles.  On  December 
spring,  not  to  ask  for  an  advance  in  14,  he  was  arrested;  and,  the  next  day, 
wages  for  a  year.  Considerable  con-  was  indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  on  a 
fusion  ensued  in  obtaining  a  satisfac-  charge  of  forgery.  Other  charges 
tory  settlement;  but  the  strike  will  followed.  On  November  4,  F.  J. 
probably  lead  to  a  better  understand-  Sprague  obtained  from  Field  a  loan 
ing  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  of  $25,000,  and  gave  as  collateral 
and  prove  to  both  that  their  interests  therefor,  certificates  representing  300 
are  identical.  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Edi- 
Another  coal  strike  occurred  at  the  son  Electric  Light  Co.  On  the  same 
mines  of  the  Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  day.  Field  ordered  the  broker  to  sell 
Company  at  Crested  Butte,  Col.,  about  the  stocks,  and  instructed  another  to 
the  middle  of  December,which, though  buy  200  shares  of  Edison  stock,  so  that 
not  so  extensive,  was  yet  more  serious  he  himself  became  possessed  of  200 
than  that  of  Indiana,  in  that  ^vq  men  of  the  300  shares  in  his  own  name, 
met  their  death  through  the  violence  Another  charge  specifies  that  Field, 
of  the  Italian  and  Austrian  miners.  soonafter,calledonSprague,  demand- 
Sheriff  Shares,  with  a  posse  of  twenty-  ing  another  fifty  shares  as  additional 
five  men  arrived  on  the  scene  Decem-  collateral,  upon  which  security  he  im- 
ber  1 2,  to  preserve  order.  No  sooner  mediately  obtained  a  loan  of  $4,000,  so 
did  the  men  appear,  than  200  armed  that  when  Sprague  came  to  call  in  his 
miners  began  firing  on  them  with  loans,  he  found  his  securities  had  all 
Winchesters.  The  police  returned  the  disappeared.  To  cap  the  climax  of 
fire,  and  killed  five  of  the  miners.  At  these  startling  revelations,  it  was  de- 
last  accounts,  drunkenness  and  riot  clared  by  a  jury  that  Mr.  Field  was  a 
prevailed  among  the  Italian  strikers,  lunatic. 

who  were  enraged  at  the  Austrians  Six  highwaymen  held  up  the  San 

for  having  gone  back  to  work,  and  for  Francisco  night  express,  near  Glen- 

thus    practically    ending  the  strike,  dale,  Mo.,  on  the   St.   Louis  &   San 

State  troops  were  being  held  in  readi-  Francisco  Railroad,  November  30th. 

ness,  to  prevent  further  trouble.  At  least  $75,000  was  secured  by  the 

..^-,.^-  «  ^-..- men,  of  whom  the  police  could  find 

NOTABLE  CRIMES.  ^o  clue. 

Instead  of  a  loss  of  $75,000,  as  at  On  December  4,  a  man,  unknown 

first  estimated,  from  the  robbery  of  at  the  time,  though  later  identified  as 

the   Ulster  County   (N.  Y.)   Savings  Henry   L.    Norcross,   of    Somerville, 

Bank  (see  p.  425),  the  total  will  not  Mass.,  attempted  to   assassinate  Mr. 

be  less  than  $500,000,  Russell  Sage,  the  New  York  million- 

Shortly  after  midnight,  November  aire.     At  noon  on  that  day,  Mr.  Sage, 

12,  the  express  from  Chicago,  on  the  whose  offices  are  on  the  second  floor 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  was  of  the  Arcade  building,,  at  the  comer 

held  up  near  Western  Union  Junction,  of  Rector  Street  and  Broadway,  New 

by  masked  men,  who  robbed  the  ex-  York,  was  in  his  private  room,  when  a 

press  car,  securing  over  $5,000.  clerk  entered,  saying  that  a  gentleman 

Murderer  Frank  C.  Almy  (see  page  with  a  letter  from   Mr.  Rockefeller 

425),  has  been  sentenced  to  be  hanged  wished  to  see  him.     Mr.  Sage  told  the 

in  December,  1892.  clerk  to  send  the  man  in.     The  man 

The  Field  failure  and  developments  entered,  holding  in  his  hand  a  sort  of 

therefrom    have   caused   one  of  the  satchel.     He  handed  a  letter  to  Mr. 

greatest  sensations  ever   felt  in  the  Sage,  which  said,  in  a  wild  manner, 

business  circles  of  New  York  City.    In  that  unless  $1,250,000  were  immedi- 

November,  the  firm  of  Field,  Lindley,  ately  forthcoming,  the  whole  building 
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clear  that  the  man  was  mad  ;  and  Mr. 

Sage,  with  excellent  sang-froid,  in-  On  November  25,  twelve  men, work- 
formed  him  that  as  it  would  take  some  ing  on  the  Northern  Pacific  track, 
time  to  collect  so  large  a  sum,  he  seventy  miles  east  of  Tacoma,  Wash- 
would  try  to  arrange  it  a  little  later,  ington,  were  killed  by  a  land  slide. 
*'  I  must  have  it  at  once,"  said  the  man;  A  collision  on  November  28,  caused 
and,  talking  in  an  excited  manner,  he  by  the  south  bound  express  of  the 
advanced  toward  Mr.  Sage.  Immedi-  Flint  &  Pfere  Marquette  Railroad 
ately  a  terrible  explosion  occurred,  crashing  into  the  rear  coach  of  the 
which  wrecked  the  building  from  eel-  Boston  &  Chicago  special,  which  had 
lar  to  garret.  The  madman  was  slackened  up  after  passing  through  a 
blown  to  pieces,  but  his  intended  vie-  tunnel  under  the  Miami  &  Erie  Canal, 
tim  escaped  almost  unscathed.  No  resulted  in  the  death  of  three  passen- 
one  knows  how  it  happened  ;  but  it  is  gers  and  the  injury  of  twenty, 
supposed  that  Norcross  had  in  the  sat-  A  remarkable  accident  occurred  on 
chel  a  dynamite  bomb,  which  he  ex-  the  New  York  &  New  England  Rail- 
plodedby  throwing  to  the  floor.  Two  road  on  December  4,  at  East  Thomp- 
other  men  were  blown  to  fragments;  son,  Conn.,  in  which  four  trains  were 
and  a  general  panic  ensued,  as  every  wrecked,  and  three  people  killed, 
body  hastened  to  escape  from  the  First,  a  west-bound  special  freight  col- 
building,  lided  on  the  main  line  with  a  special 

On  December  12, a  horrible  murder  local  freight.  Then  the  "Norwich 
was  committed  near  New  Smyrna,  Boat  Express,"  at  full  speed,  crashed 
Fla.,  in  which  two  women  and  two  into  the  mass  of  wreckage.  Shortly 
children  were  the  innocent  victims  of  after,  the  east-bound  "  Long  Island 
blood-thirsty  villains.  The  murdered  Express"  piled  itself  on  top  of  the 
people,  Miss  A.  Bruce,  Frank  Pack-  other  trains,  completing  the  worst 
wood,  Mrs.  L.  D,  Hatch,  and  her  son,  wreck  that  ever  took  place  on  the  line, 
were  found  in  their  home  with  their  An  accident  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
throats  cut.  It  is  rumored  that  a  dis-  tral  Railroad,  on  December  24,  result- 
carded  lover  of  Miss  Bruce  was  the  ed  in  the  death  of  twelve  persons 
author  of  the  deed.  and  the  injury  of  many  others.     The 

The  Sims  gang  of  outlaws,  who  sur-  Niagara  Falls  Express  was  standing 
rendered  to  the  police  in  Choctaw  on  the  track  near  Dobb's  Ferry,  N.Y., 
County, Alabama, where  theyhad  been  delayed  by  a  collision  in  the  tunnel 
holding  out  against  the  authorities  for  at  Sing  Sing,  when  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
some  time,  although  protected  by  an  press, through  some  error  not  signaled, 
escort  of  200  men,  were  taken  by  a  crashed  into  its  rear, 
mob  and  were  lynched  on  Christmas  The  warehouses  of  Cooper  &  Co., 
day.  grocers,  and  Farwell,  Osmun,  Kirk  & 

t?f  ©/--rorfcr-TTTT/MLT  ^^">   hardware   merchants,  St.    Paul, 

KLKCTKOCUTION.  Minn.,  were  destroyed  by  fire,  Noyem- 

Martin  D.  Loppy,  a  wife- murderer,  ber  18,  loss  $950,000,  covered  by  insur- 

was  executed  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  on  ance.     On  December  4  the  wall  of  the 

December  7,  by  a  series  of  four  brief  latter  building  fell  in,  burying  beneath 

contacts,  occupying  in    all  fifty-two  its  ruins   fifteen  men,  ten  of  whom 

seconds.      The   operation   was   most  were  killed  outright, 
successful.     Dr.  Van  Giesen,  compar-        At  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  on  November  26, 

ing  this  case  with  previous  executions,  a  loss  of  $150,000  was  incurred  by  a 

says:  "A  current  of  1,400  to  1,600  volts  fire,  which  destroyed  a  large  section 

does  not  do. any  damage  to  any  of  the  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city, 
internal  organs,  tissues,  or  muscles.        A  fire  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  de- 

The  local  thermal  effects  of  the  elec-  stroyed  $500,000  worth  of  property,  on 

trodes  are  limited  to  the  outer  scarf  December  26,  almost  all  of  the  princi 

skin.     When  the  skin  is  more  exposed  pal  retail  business  houses  being   to 

to  the  weather,  as  on  the  forehead  or  tally  destroyed, 
scalp,  blistering  does  not  take  place."        The  case  in  the  Naval  Court  of  In- 
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quiry,  over  the  loss  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
"Dispatch,"  has  resulted  in  the  ex- 
oneration of  Lieutenant  Cowles,  who 
was  in  command  at  the  time.  The  ac- 
cident occurred  at  night,  by  the  vessel 
running  on  the  Winter  Quarter  Shoal; 
but  investigation  showed  that  the  offi- 
cers were  in  no  way  culpable,  as  there 
was  a  confusion  of  the  lights. 

The  steam-ship  "Abyssinia,"  of  the 
Guion  line,  from  Bremen  to  New  York, 
was  burned  in  mid-ocean  about  the 
middle  of  December.  All  the  passen- 
gers were  rescued  by  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  steamer  "  Spree." 

An  explosion  of  gas  occurred  in  the 
Richardson  colliery  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, at  Glen  Carbon,  Penn.,  on  Octo- 
ber 3.  Four  miners  were  killed,  and 
many  were  entombed  in  the  mine. 

While  changing  the  current  of  air 
in  a  shaft  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company,  at  Nanticoke,  Penn.,  on 
November  8,  a  terrific  explosion  of 
gas  took  place,  by  which  six  men  were 
instantly  killed  and  as  many  fatally 
injured. 

THE  SALTON  LAKE. 

The  site  of  the  recent  Salton  Lake 
is  again  a  desert,  and  the  salt  is  now 
being  scraped  from  beds  which  last 
July  were  covered  with  four  feet  of 
water.  Mr.  Durbrow,  Superintendent 
of  the  salt  works  at  Salton,  made  the 
following  statements  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter:  "  It  was  not  the  quantity 
of  water  that  passed  through  the  cre- 
vasse of  the  Colorado  River,  that  made 
Salton  L£^ke;  but  the  lake  was  made 
by  the  general  overflow  of  the  banks 
for  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet  and  a-half,  with  a  current  of 
five  miles  an  hour.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  water  that  passes  through  the 
crevasse  flows  southwest,  and  reaches 
the  Colorado  River  near  its  mouth. 
Salton  Lake  is  now  only  ten  miles  long 
and  eight  broad,  and  has  only  thirteen 
inches  of  water  in  its  deepest  place. 
Its  greatest  area  in  August  was  ten 
miles  by  thirty." 

SPORTING. 

To  the  horseman,  perhaps  more  than 
to  any  other  in  the  sporting  line,  the 
last  quarter  of  189 1  has  been  an  event- 


ful epoch.  It  has  witnessed  the  lower- 
ing of  the  world's  mile  trotting  record. 
On  October  20,  Sunol  (by  Electioneer, 
out  of  Waxana)  trotted  a  mile  at  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  in  2.o8X» winning  the  world's 
championship  from  Maud  S.,  who  had 
held  the  same  since  August,  1884.  The 
quarters  of  Sunol's  famous  mile,  were 
31  J4,  1.04,  1.37,  2.08X.  Almost  equal 
in  merit  is  the  feat  of  the  wonder- 
ful filly,  Arion,  whose  mile  in  2.ioJ^ 
reduced  the  world's  two-year-old  rec- 
ord, theretofore  in  possession  of  Su- 
nol, by  eight  seconds.  On  October  7, 
Hal  Pointer  defeated  Direct  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  The  following  day,  Al- 
lerton,  the  stallion  king,  defeated  Nel- 
son at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  a  few 
days  later  proved  himself  an  easy  vic- 
tor over  Delmarch,  who  holds  the 
highest  stallion  race  record,  (2:1 1>^). 
The  stallion  record  was  lowered  to 
2:o8Ji  by  Palo  Alto.  The  yearling 
record  is  now  held  by  Frou  Frou  at 
2:25)^,  made  on  November  28.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  season  is  that 
it  has  placed  all  the  records  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Stanford  Ring. 

The  baseball  season  has  been  of  re- 
markable success,  considering  that  it 
followed  so  close  on  the  disastrous  ef- 
fort of  1890.  The  threatened  war  be- 
tween the  National  League  and  the 
American  Association  was  happily 
averted  by  the  establishment  of  a 
twelve  club  league  at  Indianapolis,  in 
Decem  ber.  On  e  extraordinary  feature 
of  the  season  was  that  Boston  won 
both  League  and  Association  cham- 
pionships, a  feat  never  before  accom- 
plished. The  National  Leaguecham- 
pionship  games  ended  October  3.  The 
Boston  team  won,  by  reason  of  a  won- 
derful spurt  at  the  last 

The  cricket  season  has  ben  marked 
by  the  visit  of  a  team  of  Englishmen, 
under  the  captaincy  of  Lord  Hawke. 
They  played  eight  games  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Canada,  making  a  re- 
cord of  six  victories,  one  defeat,  and 
one  draw. 

The  interest  in  pugilism  has  been 
maintained  by  a  number  of  lively  bat- 
tles. The  first  worthy  of  note  was  the 
defeat  of  Con  Riordan,  by  Billy  Smith, 
of  Australia,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
October  27.  The  following  day  saw 
one  of  the  most  brutal  fights  on  record 
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between  John  Bates,  of  Ohio,  and  Joe  the  University  of  Michigan  was  beaten 

Daley,  of  New  York,  the  former  win-  by  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club, 

ning.      On  the   last  day  of  October,  The  world's  record    for    hammer 

Peter  Maher,    "The  Irish  Wonder,"  throwing  was  broken  by  J.  S.Mitchell, 

knocked  out  Jack  Fallon,  the  "strong  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  who 

boy,"  at  New  York.     Johnny  Griffin,  put  the  hammer  141  feet  3}^  inches, 
of  Braintree,  Mass.,  whipped  Jimmey 

Larkin,  of  Jersey  City,  for  a  stake  of  ^"^  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

$2,500,  at  New  Orleans,  La.     Alexan-  It  is  the  general  impression  of  those 

der    Greggains    fought    George   La  who  have  visited  the  site  of  the  com- 

Blanche  for  $2,000.     The  fight,  which  ing  World's  Fair,  that  in  extent,  va- 

was  stopped  by  the  police  at  the  i8th  riety,  and  novelty,  that  exposition  will 

round,  was  awarded  by  the  referee  far  outshine  anything  of  the  kind  the 

to  Greggains.     On  December  18,  Joe  world  has  ever  seen.     The  erection 

Choynski,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  de-  of  the  great  buildings,  the  conversion 

feated  Billy  Woods,  of  Denver,  Col.,  of  the  grounds  into  what  will  be  beau- 

for  $4,000.     Billy  Myer  defeated  J.  F.  tiful  gardens,  and  the  establishment  of 

Carroll  after  43  rounds,  at  New  Or-  railroads  and  other  means  of  access, 

leans.  La.  are  progressing  with  wonderful  rapid- 

At  Chicago,  on  October  31,  George  ity.     The   Paris  Exposition   of   1889 

Kleinman,  "the  mud-hen,"  defeated  surpassed  everything  of  the  kind  pre- 

J.  A.  R.  Elliott,  champion  of  America,  vious  to  its  day,  in  the  extent  and 

m  a  loo-bird  shooting  match  for  $250  beauty  of  its  buildings  and  grounds, 

aside.     E.  D.  Fuller,  of   New  York,  andthemagnificenceof  all  itsappoint- 

defeated    Captain    John    N.    Bower,  ments.     The  buildings  of  the  Colum- 

champion  of  the  world,  in  a  loo-bird  bian  Exposition,  however,  will,  cover 

match,  $200  a  side,  at  Marion,  N.  J.  about   150  acres,  double   the  roofed 

The  world's  bicycle  record  for  two  space  at  Paris,  and,  in  architectural 

miles,  was  broken  at  Hampden  Park,  qualities,  will  surpass  all  previous  ef- 

Springfield,  Mass.,  by  G.  F.  Taylor,  in  torts  in  the  same  line.     The  total  site 

4:481.     The  mile  record  was  lowered  will  also  bear  about  the  same  relation 

on  October  17,  to  2:15,  beating  Os-  to  the  Paris  site  in  size.     The  designs 

man's  time  of  2:16.     William  Martin,  for  the  chief  buildings  were  intrusted 

of  Detroit,  Mich.,  won  the  great  six-  to  a  committee  of  the  leading  Ameri- 

day  race  at  New  York,  covering  1,466  can  architects,  in  different  parts  of 

miles.  the  country.  The  estimated  aggregate 

On  October  1 7,  the  yacht "  Papoose,"  cost  of  the  Fair  will  be  $23,000,000. 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  defeated  the  "  City  Interest  and  pride  in  the  Exposition 
of  the  Straits,"  on  the  Lake  St.  Clair  as  a  national  undertaking,  are  grow- 
course,  by  six  minutes.  ing  throughout  the  country.  And,  if 
Hanlan,  the  sculler,  defeated  Ste-  the  indications  can  be  relied  on,  which 
phenson,  of  Australia,  in  a  3 -mile  race  appeared  at  the  banquet  given  in  New 
with  a  turn,  at  Shawnigan  Lake,  B.C.,  York  City,  December  21,  by  the  New 
on  October  31.  York  World's  Fair  Commissioners,  to 
An  interesting  billiard  match  took  a  representative  body  of  New  York 
place  October  26,  between  George  business  men,  it  is  evident  that  all 
Slosson,  of  New  York,  and  Jacob  ill-feeling  between  the  East  and  the 
Schaefer,  of  Chicago.  Slosson  won.  West,  in  respect  of  the  great  enter- 
On  November  14,  Chicago  Univer-  prise,  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
sity  defeated  the  University  of  Michi-  motto  of  the  dinner  was  "  East  and 
gan  at  foot-ball.  On  November  21,  West  joined  with  heart  and  hand." 
Yale  defeated  Harvard  at  Springfield,  Abroad,  too,  the  prospects  have  grown 
Mass.,  by  a  score  of  10  to  o.  Cornell  brighter  and  brighter.  The  reports 
scored  a  victory  of  60  to  12  against  of  the  German  and  British  Commis- 
the  University  of  Michigfan.  Chicago  sioners,  who  have  recently  visited 
later  scored  12  to  4  against  Cornell.  Chicago,  speak  in  highest  terms  of 
At  New  York,  on  November  26,  Yale  the  cordiality  of  Americans,  and  of 
defeated   Princeton.     At  Cleveland,  the  assured  success  of  the  Fair. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  result,  instigation  of  a  band  of  New  York 

so  far,  of  the  influence  of  the  Board  speculators.      In    1879,  public  senti- 

of  Lady  Managers,  is  the  announce-  ment  had  so  grown  against  it,  that 

ment  that  female  physicians  will  have  the  charter  was  repealed.     Only  by 

official  and  professional  recognition  two  votes,  however;  and  the  subse- 

at  the  Fair.     Dr.  John  E.  Owen,  Med-  quent  action  of  the  United  States  Dis- 

ical  Director,  has  promised  to  place  trict  Judge,  who  held  that  the  grant 

them  on  his  staff  in  the  Exposition  of  the  charter  was  a  binding  agree- 

Hospital.  ment  under  the  Constitution,  practi- 

The   Daughters  of  the  American  cally  rendered  void  the  repeal.     At 

Revolution,  a  national  society  organ-  the  Constitutional  Convention  which 

ized  last  June,  have  secured  3,000  feet  followed,  the   charter  was  restored, 

in  the  Women's  Building  for  a  colonial  with  a  pledge  from  the  Lottery  Com- 

exhibit,  the  project  being  to  represent  pany,  that,  after  the  year  1894,  no  lot- 

the  interior  of  a  colonial  house.  teries  should  be  allowed  in  the  State. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  "World's  The  revenue  to  the  Lottery  from  its 

Congress  Auxiliar)^,"  a  series  of  world's  monthly  and   semi-annual   drawings 

congresses  will  be  held,  to  present  the  has*  been  about  $22,000,000,  which  is 

moral,  social,  and  intellectual  attain-  greater  than  that  of  any  five  average 

ments  of  various  countries.  States.     Over  ninety  per  cent  of  this 

APPAIWQ   TM  VAPTOIIQ   QTATPQ  ^^^  ^^"^®  ^^^^  pCOplc  OUtsidc  of  LoU- 

AFFAIRS  IN  VARIOUS  STATES.  igi^na.    It  is  estimated  that  before  the 

On  December  26,  the   115th  anni-  anti-lottery  postal  regulations,  passed 

versary   of    the   Battle  of    Trenton,  by  the  last  Congress,  went  into  effect, 

which,  by  some,  is  considered  to  have  one-third  of  the  whole  mail  in  the 

been  the  turning-point  in  the  struggle  New  Orleans  postoffice  was  lottery 

for  American  independence,  was  cele-  mail,  and  that  $30,000  per  day  were 

brated  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the  lay-  thus  received.    The  Lottery  Company 

ing  of  the  corner-stone  of  a  memorial  have  used  every  effort  to  procure  the 

of  the  battle.     The  monument  will  passage  of  a  constitutional  amend- 

be  a  granite  column  135  feet  high,  ment,  which  will  be  voted  on  in  April, 

crowned    with   a  colossal    statue  of  1892,  perpetuating  the  lottery  monop- 

Washington.  oly  for  twenty-five  years  from  January 

For  some  time  past,  the  States  of  i,  1894,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
Indiana  and  Ohio  have  been  disputing  ment  to  the  State  of  $31,250,000  in 
about  their  mutual  boundary.  Under  annual  instalments  of  $1,250,000. 
direction  of  Professor  T.  C.  Menden-  At  Brownsville,  Texas,  on  Novem- 
hall,  chief  of  the  United  States  Coast  ber  3,  ground  was  broken  for  the  In- 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  an  investigation  ter-continental  Railroad,  which  is  to 
has  been  carried  on  as  to  the  location  connect  the  United  States  with  South- 
of  the  line,  which  shows  that  Indiana  ern  countries. 

has  about  100  square  miles  properly  The  majority  report  of  the  members 

belonging  to  Ohio.     A  joint  commis-  of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  last 

sion  has  been  recommended  to  settle  year,  is  emphatic  in  the  opinion  that 

the  question.  it  would  not  be  safe  at  this  time  to 

In  Louisiana,  the  all-important  ques-  intrust  to  Utah  the  responsibilities 
tion  of  the  day  concerns  the  perpetu-  and  duties  of  Statehood, 
ation  of  the  Lottery.  Although  this  In  the  enforcement  of  the  Chinese 
is  now  a  political  question,  the  parties  Exclusion  Acts  the  authorities  in  the 
are  divided  on  it  within  themselves.  State  of  Washington  have  been  em- 
There  are  Republicans  and  Democrats  barrassed  by  the  refusal  of  the  Cana- 
both  for  and  against  the  scheme;  and  dian  authorities  to  receive  back  those 
the  electoral  contest  which  was  being  Chinese  who  have  entered  the  United 
fought  in  the  latter  part  of  December  States  in  violation  of  the  acts,  except 
was  one  of  the  hottest  in  the  history  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  the 
of  the  State.  It  was  in  1868  that  the  head  tax  required  by  Canadian  law. 
Lottery  Company  was  chartered  as  a  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ex- 
monopoly  for  twenty-five  years,  at  the  isting  American  laws  will  be  quickly 
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amended.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Treasury  Department  has  taken  a 
decided  stand  on  the  question.  It 
has  ordered  that  trains  from  Canada 
be  inspected  at  the  border ;  and  has 
^ven  notice  that  all  persons  concerned 
m  the  unlawful  importation  of  Chinese 
are  amenable  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Act  of  July  4,  1884,  making  such  im- 
portation a  misdemeanor  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  less,  and  impris- 
onment for  one  year  or  less. 

PERSONAL,  ETC. 

Few  are  the  occasions  that  so  deeply 
stir  the  hearts  of  a  people  as  when 
they  publicly  declare  their  love  and 
reverence  for  a  national  hero.  Such 
an  occasion  was  the  unveiling  of  the 
memorial  statue  to  General  Grant  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  111.,  on  October 
7.  The  statue  itself  is  probably  the 
largest  and  most  artistic  ever  erected 
in  America. 

The  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
heresy  case,  which  for  five  years  has 
been  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  terminated  in  October,  by  the 
decree  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  being 
set  aside,  whereby  Professor  Egbert 
C.  Smith  was  dismissed  on  a  charge 
of  heterodoxy. 

The  tribute  of  the  South  to  the  la- 
mented Henry  W.  Grady  was  paid  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
when  his  statue  in  bronze  was  un- 
veiled in  the  presence  of  a  great  con- 
course of  people. 

The  White  Star  steamer  "Teutonic" 
lowered  the  westward  record  across 
the  Atlantic  on  October  26,  to  5  days 
21  hours  3  minutes.  The  "City  of 
New  York  "  and  the  "  City  of  Paris  " 
have  both  made  the  eastern  passage 
in  5  days  22  hours  50  minutes,  and 
rank  next  to  the  "  Teutonic"  in  speed. 

On  November  3,  the  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain,  General  E.  Burd 
Grubb,  was  married  to  Miss  Violet 
Sopwith,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sopwith,  of  Cromwell  Road,  London, 
England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Horstmann,  Chancellor  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  Bishop  of  Cleveland, 
to  succeed  the  late  Bishop  Gilmour. 
Dr.  Horstmann  is  President  of  the 
Catholic  Historical  Society  of  America. 


On  December  17,  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  was  dedicated. 
Through  the  benevolence  of  Anthony 
T.  Drexel,  who^e  name  has  been  so 
long  and  honorably  known  in  the  fi- 
nancial world,  the  Institute,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  industrial  education  as 
a  means  of  opening  better  and  wider 
avenues  of  employment  for  young 
men  and  women,  has  been  given  a 
very  substantial  footing. 

The  Right  Rev.  Jacob  Schwaebach, 
Administrator  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Kilian  Flasch,  as  Bishop. 

Six  of  the  nine  Circuit  Judges  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Evarts  law,  passed 
by  the  last  Congress,  were  appointed 
by  the  President  on  December  16,  as 
follows:  First  Circuit,  William  L.  Put- 
nam, of  Maine;  Second  Circuit,  Na- 
thaniel Shipman,  of  Connecticut ; 
Third  Circuit,  George  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Fourth  Circuit,  Nathan 
Goff,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia;  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, William  H.Taft,of  Ohio;  Seventh 
Circuit,  William  A.  Woods,  of  Indiana. 

CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

In  Dominion  politics,  the  chief 
events  of  importance  which  have 
marked  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
have  concerned  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  trials  of  petitions 
entered  against  the  election  returns 
of  March  5.  Altogether  108  petitions 
were  entered.  Of  these,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  26  against  Conserva- 
tives and  22  against  Liberals  have 
been  dismissed;  13  against  Conserva- 
tives and  20  against  Liberals  have 
been  successful;  in  one  case  the  con- 
stituency has  become  vacant  by  death, 
and,  in  another,  by  expulsion  of  the 
sitting  Member;  judgment  is  awaited 
in  the  case  of  the  petitions  against 
four  Liberals;  and  three  Conservatives 
and  eighteen  Liberals  have  yet  to  be 
tried.  The  only  appointment  which 
took  place  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
involving  an  actual  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Cabinet,  was  that  of  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  Ouimet,  M.  P.  for  Laval, 
and  ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
Speculation,  however,  was  rife  as  to 
other   probable  changes.     The   con- 
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templated  appointment  of  Mr.  Mere-  the  Hon.  Honor^  Mercier,  who  had 
dith,  leader  of  the  Conservatives  in  assumed  the  Premiership  in  1886  as 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Parliament,  a  result  of  the  agitation  among  the 
was  abandoned  owing  to  the  pressure  French  Canadians  over  the  execution 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Premier  by  of  Louis  Riel.  He  had  previously 
the  Quebec  Bleus.  Ever  since  the  been  a  "  Bleu  "  (Conservative),  but 
deposition  of  Sir  Hector  Langevin  now  assumed  for  himself  and  his  fol- 
from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  lowers  the  name  of  Nationalists.  In 
rumors  have  been  current  as  to  ma-  carrying  out  his  policy,  M.  Mercier 
noeuvres  on  the  part  of  the  Hon.  J.  granted  numerous  subsidies  to  works 
A.  Chapleau  to  secure  for  himself  the  of  a  public  nature,  such  as  the  build- 
portfolio  of  Railways  and  Canals,  ing  of  railroads,  court-houses,  jails. 
Reports  as  to  the  tension  between  etc.  It  seems  that  one  Ernest  Pacaud, 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Pre-  editor  of  M.  Mercier's  newspaper  or- 
mier,  involving  at  one  time  the  for-  gan  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  was  the 
mer's  resignation,  and  a  threatened  customary  intermediary  between  the 
irremediable  breach  in  the  Conserva-  Government  and  those  most  desirous 
tive  ranks,  seem  to  have  been  exag-  ofsecuringprovincial  subsidies,  name- 
gerated;  but  Mr.  Chapleau  has  been  ly,  the  contractors  for  the  various  pub- 
determined  in  his  demands  that  his  lie  works;  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
native  Province,  Quebec,  shall  have  payment  of  a  liberal  commission  was 
her  due  share  of  representation,  in  the  generally  made  a  condition  precedent 
control  of  at  least  one  of  the  great  to  the  securing  of  a  subsidy.  The 
spending  departments  of  the  Domin-  Cabinet  having  finally  resolved  to  fin- 
ion.  However,  realizing  that  his  ish  the  remaining  forty  miles  of  the 
transfer  from  the  Department  of  State  Baie  des  Chaleurs  road,  a  subsidy  of 
would  at  present  be  attended  with  800,000  acres  of  land  was  authorized, 
embarrassment  to  the  Government,  commutable  into  cash  at  the  rate  of 
Mr.  Chapleau  decided  not  to  press  his  35  cents  an  acre,  to  be  paid  to  any 
claim;  and,  on  November  4,  all  the  company  which  would  formally  un- 
Ministers  placed  their  portfolios  un-  dertake  to  do  the  work  and  to  assume 
reservedly  at  the  disposal  of  Premier  the  debts  contracted  by  the  old  com- 
Abbott.  pany  in  the  locality.  There  were 
In  Provincial  politics,  Quebec  has  several  applicants  for  the  contract ; 
absorbed  attention;  and  most  exciting  and,  it  seems,  an  understanding  was 
have  been  the  incidents  connected  reached  between  M.  Pacaud  and  one 
with  the  investigation  into  the  matter  Charles  N.  Armstrong,  a  contractor, 
of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  Railway,  and  whereby  the  Government  was  to  pay 
the  subsequent  developments  there-  a  claim  which  Armstrong  had  against 
from  (see  p.  437).  Some  years  ago,  the  old  company,  the  payment  to 
the  Government  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac-  Armstrong  being  made  the  basis  for 
donald  gave  a  subsidy  of  $620,000  for  the  formation  of  a  new  company.  M. 
the  building  of  a  railroad  about  one  Pacaud  was  to  receive  $r 00,000.  Ac- 
hundred  miles  in  length,  along  the  cordingly  two  letters  of  credit  were 
shore  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs.  A  issued  by  the  Government,  in  favor 
company  was  formed  to  build  the  line,  of  Armstrong,  one  for  $100,000,  the 
the  promoters  relying  solely  on  the  other  for  $75,000.  The  $100,000  was 
Dominion  subsidy,  which  was  after-  turned  over  to  Pacaud,  who  applied 
wards  supplemented  by  one  of  $700,-  it  to  various  uses,  political  and  per- 
000  from  the  Quebec  Government,  sonal,  in  which  M.  Mercier  and  some 
The  members  of  the  company  quar-  of  his  colleagues  were  interested, 
reled,  however;  and,  after  about  sixty  The  transaction  was  discovered  by  a 
miles  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of  $525,-  Committee  of  the  Dominion  Senate, 
000,  the  work  was  stopped.  Petitions  in  discussing  a  bill  for  the  formation 
were  sent  to  the  Quebec  Government  of  a  new  company  for  the  completion 
to  complete  the  work.  To  do  so  ac-  of  the  line.  The  result  of  the  Senate 
corded  with  the  general  policy  of  inquiry  being  communicated  to  Lieu- 
**  material  development "  adopted  by  tenant-Governor   Angers,   who   is  a 
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Conservative  appointed  by  the  Ad-  claims,     Armstrong's  claim  did   not 
ministration  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdon-  belong  to  this  "privileged"  class;  and 
aid,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  demand-  the  assumption  on   the  part  of  the 
ed  that  a  Royal  Commission  be  ap-  Government,  of  authority  to  abolish 
pointed  to  investigate  the  affair.  After  the  distinction  between  privileged  and 
some  rather  stirring  communications  n  on -privileged  debts,  which  was  done 
had  passed  between  the  Lieutenant-  by  theuseof  the  words  "actualdebts" 
Governor  and  M.  Mercier,  the  latter  in  the  order-in-Council  referred   to, 
assented  to  such  an  investigation  be-  exceeded  the  bounds  of  the  statute, 
ing  entered  upon;  and  Judges  Jett^,  The  inquiry  before  the  Royal  Corn- 
Davidson,  and  Baby  were  appointed  mission  began  in  Quebec  October  8. 
members  of  the  Commission  for  the  The   Premier,  M.  Pacaud,  Mr,  Arm- 
purpose,  strong,  and  others  were   examined, 
In  the  course  of  his  correspondence  the  investigation  lasting  about   two 
with  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  relat-  months.      On    December   i6.   Judge 
ing  to  the  demand  of  the  latter  for  Jett€,  President  of  the  Commission, 
explanations  with  respect  to  the  con-  having  been   incapacitated    through 
duct  of  the  Quebec  Government  in 
the  alleged  corrupt   transactions,  M. 
Mercier  made  several  important  ad- 
missions.    He   acknowledged,  in   the 
first  place,  that  the  Pacaud -Armstrong 
transaction  was  a  subject  for  thedeep- 
est  regret,  and  called  for  the  severest 
condemnation.     The  contractor  had 
been  made  the  victim  of  unwarranted 
exaction.     If  he  (M,  Mercier)  or  his 
colleagues  in   the   Government  had 
had  any  knowledge  of  what  was  going 
on,  all  negotiations  savoring  of  cor- 
ruption  would,   he  said,  have   been 
stopped.     He  made  out  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  nothing  to  do  with  Arm- 
strong or  his  claim,  and  did  not  know 
him  in  the  mAtter  at  all.     M,  Mercier  illness  from  joining  in  a  full  report, 
also  admitted  his  inability  to  deny  the  Judges  Davidson  and  Baby  presented 
assertion  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to   Lieutenant-Governor   Angers   an 
that    the    system    of    pledging    the  interim  report  of  the  findings  of  the 
finances  of  the  Province  by  means  of  Commission.     The  facts  brought  out 
letters  of  credit,  without  the  sanction  before  the  Commission  were  consid- 
of  the  representative  of   the  Crown,  ered  as  showing  that  Pacaud  acted  as 
was  calculated    to  injure   the   public  intermediary  between  the  parties  in- 
credit,  and  that  it  would  be  advisable  terestcd  and  the  Local  Government, 
to  abandon  the  system  as  soon  as  pos-  The  Pacaud-Armstrong  bargain  was 
sible.  He  also  admitted  that  the  order-  declared  "fraudulent,  contrary  topub- 
in-Councii,  under  which  the  subsidy  lie  order,  and  an  audacious  exploita- 
money  was  paid  out,  transgressed  the  tion  of  the  Provincial  Treasury;  and 
statutory    provisions    regulating    the  it  was  effected  under  a  pretext  wear- 
appropriation.     The  statute  had  pro-  ing  all    the    outward    appearance   of 
vided  that  the  subsidy  of  800,000  acres  plausibility.     •    •     •    The  order-in- 
of  land  should  be  payable  on  certain  Council  (under  which  the  money  was 
conditions,amongthemthatthe"priv-  paid)  is  based  on  the  reorganization 
ileged  debts  "  due  by  the  company  of  the  Bale  des  Chaleurs  Railway  Co., 
should  be  paid,  /.  e.,  the  debts  due  to  and  yet  such  reorganization  had  not 
the  farmers  and  others  whose  land  taken  place  when  the  letters  of  credit 
was  intrenched  upon,  or  who  had  sold  were  irregularly  issued  without  j'our 
property  to  the  road,  or  done  work  Honor's  knowledge.    In  this  order-in- 
iipon  it,  and  who  had  proved  their  Council,  the  terms  '  privileged  debts ' 
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(which  occur  in  the  statute)  are  re-  correct.   But,  in  any  case,  I  affirm  that, 
placed  by  the  words  'actual  debts,'  an  being  in  Europe  and  having  need  of 
alteration  of  a  very  grave  character,  that  sum,  I  asked  for  it,  convinced 
Armstrong's  claim  amounted  to  the  that  the  amount  could  be  raised  by 
sum  of  $298,493.62.     It  was  not  due,  means  of  the  blank  notes  which  I  had 
and  consequently  not    payable,  and  left  behind  me,  and  naturally,  with 
moreover,  it  was  not  privileged.    *    *  the  intention  of  myself  taking  up  the 
Out  of  this  sum  of  $100,000,  Pacaud  paper  used  to  procure  this  amount,  as 
at  different  times  paid  to  Hon.  Charles  it  was  for  personal  expenses.    I  affirm 
Langelier,  Provincial  Secretary,  divers  further,  that  when  I  asked  for  this 
s  ims  of  money,  amoimting  in  all  to  amount   I   was  ignorant   for  a  long 
$9,291.23.    *    *    When  M.  Langelier  time  afterwards  that  the  transaction 
accepted  that  money  from  Pacaud,  he  of  the  Baie  des  Chaleurs  Railway  had 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  source  taken  place;  and  that  I  only  learned 
from  which  it  had  come.  *  *   *   The  some  time  after  my  return  to  Canada, 
notes   to  the  amount  of  $23,000  in  through  the  report  of  the  Senate  pro- 
all,  discounted  for  political  purposes  ceedings  published  in  the  newspapers, 
(which  had  been  indorsed  by  M.  Mer-  that  M.  Pacaud  had  obtained  a  sum 
cier  and  some  of  his  political  associ-  of  $100,000,  or  any  other  sum.* 
ates),  were  paid  by  Pacaud  out  of  the  "  Nevertheless,  Messrs.  Mercier  and 
Baie  des  Chaleurs  money.     Although  Pacaud  both  deposed  that  this  first 
the  payment  by  Pacaud  of  these  notes  draft  had  been  called  for  by  a  letter 
appears  to  have  been  done  outside  of  written  in  the  early  days  of  May,  the 
the  knowledge,  and  without  the  con-  money  to  be  raised  by  the  check  for 
sent,  of  the  interested  parties,  it  does  $5,000,  which  M.  Mercier  had  left  with 
not  the  less  constitute  the  discharge  M.  Pacaud  before  his  departure  for 
of  a  debt  personal  to  each  of  them;  Europe.     The  latter  replied  by  for- 
and,  when  the  payment  was  known  warding  the  draft,  or  by  advising  him 
later,  it  was  not  repudiated  by  them,  that  it  would  be   transmitted.     We 
and  they  profited  by  it.     *    *    *  cannot  understand  why  M.  Mercier 
"  We  deem  it  our  duty  to  note  the  did  not  state  to  your  Honor,  as  he 
apparent  contradiction  existing  be-  declared  before  us,  that  he  had  left 
tween  M.  Mercier's  statement  to  you  this  $5,000  check  in  M.  Pacaud *s  hands, 
in  his  explanations,  as  reported  in  the  together  with  another  for  $3,500  for 
official  correspondence,  and  the  evi-  his  (M.  Mercier's)  personal  use." 
dence  rendered  before  us.     In  his  re-  The  interim  report  ended  by  stat- 
ply  to  your  Honor's  memorandum  of  ing:  "  It  is  not  proved  that  M.  Mercier 
September  7  last,  M.  Mercier  expresses  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  bargain 
himself  in  the  following  terms:    *  At  between  Armstrong  and  Pacaud,  and 
page  24  of  your  letter,  your  Honor  that  gentleman  declares  that  he  bene- 
says:  "On  the  same  day  (May  15)  M.  fited  in  no  way  thereby.     The  Hon. 
Pacaud  purchased,    by  means   of   a  Messrs.    Ross,   Shehyn,    Boyer,    and 
check  drawn  on  the  same  account,  a  Duhamel  derived  no  advantage  what- 
bill  of  exchange  in  favor  of  Hon.  M.  ever  from  the  transaction." 
Mercier  for  $5,000,  producing  25,500  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  M. 
francs."  The  evidence  of  M.  Laf ranee,  Mercier  was  supported  by  a  two- thirds 
cashier,  at  Quebec,  establishes  that  majority  in  the  Quebec  Legislature, 
this  $5,000  was  taken  from  the  pro-  which  was  soon  to  meet,  Lieutenant- 
ceeds  of  a  note  of  M.  Pacaud's,  in-  Governor  Angers,  as  the  representa- 
dorsed  by  M.Vallifere,  and  guaranteed  tive  of  the  Crown,  on  receipt  of  the 
by  one  of  the  checks  mentioned  by  interim   report   of   the  Commission, 
your  Honor.     On  the  other  hand,  I  immediately  wrote  to   the   Premier, 
am  informed  that  this  amount  was  summarily  dismissing  him  and  his  col- 
raised  by  means  of  one  of  the  blank  leagues  from   office,  on  the  ground 
notes  which  I  had  left  with  Senator  that  the  conviction  was  unavoidable, 
Pelletier  before  my  departure  for  Eu-  that  the  Ministry  were  "  not  in  a  po- 
rope.     I  have  not    had   occasion   to  sition  to  advise  the  representatives  of 
verify  which  of  the  two  versions  is  the  Crown."    As  the  report  on  which 
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the  Lieutenant-Governor's  action  was  was  intrusted  to  the  Hon.  M.  de  Bou- 

based,  had  not  been  signed  by  Judge  cherville,   a   Conservative,  who  was 

Jett€,  M.  Mercier  wrote  to  the  Lieuten-  Premier  once   before.     However,    as 

ant-Governor,  demanding  the  Judge's  the  majority  in  the  Quebec  Parhament 

letter,  which  was  supposed  to  contain  were  Liberals,  and  a  deadlock  must 

a  dissent  from  the  opinions  expressed  have  inevitably  ensued,  the  Legisla- 

bythejudges  who  drew  up  the  interim  ture  was  dissolved  Decemberaj;  and 

report,  ana  also  asking  for  permission  new  elections  were  ordered  for  March 

topublish  the  letter  of  dismissal.  Both  8,  1892,  so  that  the  people  might  have 

of  these  demands  being  refused,  M,  an  opportunity  to  express  either  their 

Mercier,  enraged,  sent  to  the  Lieuten-  indorsement  or  their  disapproval  of 

ant-Governor  a  reply,  the  general  tone  the  lineof  action  which  the  Lieutenant- 

of  which  is  indicated  in  the  following  Governor  had  taken.     The  Province, 

passages  :  "  I  have  to  do,  not  with  an  accordingly,  with  the  close  of  the  year 

impartial  head  of  the  Executive,  but  entered  upon  the  throes  of  an  electoral 

with  a  political  adversary  subject  to  contest  which  promises  to  be  one  of 

the  outside  influence  of  evil  counsel-  exceeding  bitterness. 

lors   and   bad   passions.      You   have  M.  Mercier  and  his  colleagues  are 

knowingly  and  wilfully  violated  the  confident  that  they  will  sweep  the 
usages  of  constitutional  law;  you  have 
had  the  audacity  to  do  what  our  august 
sovereign, QueenVictoria.wouldnever 
have  dared  to  do  in  England  without 
provoking  a  revolution  among  the 
English  people.  The  report  is  that  of 
two  partisans  from  whom  you  have 
dragged  an  unjust  and  unfounded 
opinion,  and  it  is  altogether  informal 
and  without  legal  value.  The  allega- 
tions of  this  pretended  preliminaiy  re- 
port are  contrary  to  the  proof.  They 
contain  gratuitous  insults  to  your  ex- 

Ministers,  supported  by  the  great  ma-  "'"'■  "•'""afi  uEscieR. 
jority  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Prov-  country.  The  Conservatives,  on  the 
ince,  •  *  I  will  try  to  undo  your  ne-  other  hand,  are  equally  confident.  It 
farious  work  with  the  assistance  of  my  is  regarded  as  hopeful  for  the  Conser- 
colleagues  and  my  political  friends,  vative  interests,  that  the  "  Castor  "  ele- 
andwill  willinglyexpcndallthat  Ipos-  men t,  which  is  very  strong  in  the 
sess  to  save  our  cherished  province.  Province,  comprising  those  who  left 
I  denounce  you  before  public  opinion;  the  Conservatives  and  allied  them- 
and  it  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  rep-  selves  with  M,  Mercier  at  the  time  of 
resentatives  of  the  people  will  again  the  Riel  agitation,  have  shown  a  ten- 
resume  the  power  of  which  you  have  dency  to  return  to  the  Conservative 
stripped  them,  and  vindicate  the  Con-  ranks  in  order  to  defeat  the  late  Pre- 
stitutionwhichyouhave broken.  You  mier  on  the  present  issues.  But  the 
will  shortly  receive  from  Mr,  Abbott,  outcome  of  the  contest  none  can  see. 
your  master,  the  price  of  your  national  It  will  be  historic  in  its  important  in- 
treachery  [presumably  a  seat  in  the  iiuence  upon  Canadian  history.  It  is 
Dominion  Cabinet];  and  I  shall  soon  generally  admitted  that  the  success 
go  before  the  people  and  receive  from  or  failure  of  either  party  will  depend 
its  strong  and  powerful  hands  a  new  upon  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Roman 
mandate,  which  will  enable  me  to  re-  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  power  of  the 
sume  in  the  Legislature  the  position  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  the  polls 
from  which  you  have  driven  me,  and  is  very  strong  in  most  of  the  Canadian 
to  chase  you  constitutionally,  but  Provinces;  but  it  is  especially  so  in 
surely,  from  Spencerwood  [the  Lieu-  the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  clergy 
ten  ant -Governor's  residence]."  frequently  taking  an  active  part  in 
The  task  of  forming  a  new  Ministry  the  campaign,  by  directing  from  their 
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pulpits  the  line  of  policy  to  be  followed  Montreal,  in  which  the  latter  made  the 
by  their  parishioners  at  the  polls.  If  charge,  that,  during  the  time  he  was 
the  clergy  favor  the  Conservative  contractor  for  the  construction  of  the 
policy  in  the  present  crisis,  the  over-  Quebec  court-house,  he  had  had  to 
whelming  majority  of  M.  Mercier  in  pay  to  the  Hon.  M.  Mercier,  and  some 
the  late  Parliament  may  be  turned  of  his  political  colleagues  and  friends, 
into  a  minority.  If,  on  the  other  the  sum  of  $116,000,  before  receiving 
hand,  the  clerg>"  leave  the  direction  settlement  of  a  claim  against  the  Pro- 
of affairs  to  the  impartial  judgment  vincial  Government  for  the  construe- 
of  the  voters,  then  all  will  depend  up-  tion  of  the  building  referred  to.  It  is 
on  the  extent  of  the  reaction  caused  also  said  that  he  distributed  $14,500  to 
by  the  alleged  corrupt  practices  of  assist  the  Liberals  during  the  Domin- 
the  Mercier  Government,  a  point  re-  ion  elections  of  1887.  In  a  subsequent 
garding  which  no  one  can  give  a  re-  interview,  Mr.  Whelan  came  out  with 
liable  forecast.  It  is  rumored  that  in  an  emphatic  denial  that  he  had  ever 
case  the  local  hierarchy  side  with  the  madesuchstatements,and  declared  the 
Conservatives,  M.  Mercier  and  the  interview  described  by  the  correspond- 
Liberals  will  appeal  to  the  Pope,  in  ent  of  the  Conservative  organ  to  be  a 
which  case  the  interesting  spectacle  a  baseless  fabrication.  The  Quebec 
would  be  presented,  of  the  "  far-away  Conservative  papers,  however,  took  up 
influence  of  the  Vatican "  entering  the  cry.  The  Montreal  Gazette  repub- 
directly  as  a  determinant  factor  into  lished  the  Empire's  account  of  the  in- 
a  question  of  American  politics.  terview   with   Whelan,   and  claimed 

Two  previous  instances  have  occur-  that  charges  of  so  grave  a  character 
red  in  Canadian  history,  of  a  nature  should  be  investigated  by  another 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  has  special  commission.  La  Mintrve  and 
lately  thrown  the  Province  of  Quebec  some  other  French  organs  joined  in 
into  a  ferment.  In  1874,  Lord  Duffer-  the  chorus.  Against  these  offending 
in  asked  for  the  resignation  of  the  late  journals,  it  is  the  intention  of  M. 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  his  Cab-  Mercier  to  take  vigorous  action.  He 
inet,  on  account  of  what  is  known  as  has  already  entered  suit  for  libel 
the  "Pacific  Scandal;"  and,  in  1878,  against  Mr.  Richard  White,  the  pro- 
Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier,  of  prietor  of  the  Gazette,  Mr.  Whelan 
Quebec,  a  Liberal,  dismissed  the  Tory  was  arrested  on  the  same  day  as  Mr. 
Cabinet  of  Premier  de  Boucherville  White,  on  a  similar  charge, 
(in  which  the  present  Lieutenant-Gov-  The  charges  of  corruption  are,  how- 
emor  Angers  acted  as  Solicitor-Gen-  ever,  not  exhausted  in  the  startling 
eral),  mainly  on  the  ground  of  charges  items  already  recorded.  The  Tories 
connected  with  the  public  expendi-  claim  that  investigation  will  show  that 
tures.  Strangely  enough,  M.  Mercier  the  peculations  of  M.  Pacaud  have 
himself  at  that  time  was  active  in  made  away  with  the  public  money  to 
bringing  about  the  downfall  of  M.  de  th e  extent  of  not  less  than $1,1 15, 000  al- 
Boucherville,  and  himself  became  a  together,  and  that  th^  deficit  in  the  pro- 
member  of  the  new  Liberal  Cabinet  vincial  finances  has  been  understat- 
formed  by  M.  Joly.  In  the  present  ed  to  the  amount  of  some  $1,600,000. 
crisis,  both  sides  are  slightly  embar-  At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  the  an- 
rassed  by  their  attitude  on  the  occa-  nounced  intention  of  the  Conservative 
sion  referred  to.  Government  to  appoint   other   Com- 

The  Baie  des  Chaleurs  investigation  missions  to  investigate  thoroughly  the 
had  hardly  been  concluded  when  the  details  of  the  working  of  all  the  Que- 
Conservatives  began  an  attack  upon  bee  Departments.  Their  action  in  the 
M.  Mercier  from  another  quarter,  matter  will  have  an  important  bear- 
There  appeared  in  the  Toronto  ^w//>^,  ing  upon  the  electoral  campaign, 
which  is  recognized  as  the  organ  of  which  has  already  been  opened, 
the  Conservative  Government  at  Otta-  The  sentiment  of  all  parties  at  home 
wa,  an  account  of  an  alleged  interview  and  abroad  upholds  the  Dominion 
between  a  correspondent  of  that  paper  Government  in  its  firm  determination 
and  Mr.  J.  P.  Whelan,  a  contractor,  of  to  probe  to  the   root  of  the  recent 
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scandals  connected  with  the  working  courts  were  appealed  to,  but  in  vain, 
of  its  departmental  offices  at  Ottawa,  .  for  a  declaration  that  the  act  was  un- 
and  to  punish  all  offenders.  Some  constitutional.  They  upheld  the  meas- 
sixty  clerks  connected  with  the  De-  ure  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no 
partment  of  the  Interior,  who  were  State-supported  separate  schools  at 
found  guilty  of  receiving  extra  pay,  the  time  of  the  union,  and  also  on  the 
were  reinstated  in  office,  with  the  loss  further  ground  that  the  Act  of  1890 
of  one  month's  salary.  The  Deputy  imposed  no  disability  upon  the  de- 
Minister  at  the  head  of  the  Depart-  nominations  in  the  matter  of  estab- 
ment,  was  reinstated,  but  reduced  a  lishingvoluntaryschools  as  previously 
grade.     Those  guilty  of  the  gravest  maintained. 

offenses  were  finally  dismissed;  and,  An  appeal  was  then  taken  to  the 
against  some  of  them,  the  Government  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The  Do- 
has  taken  criminal  proceedings.  minion  Government  was  petitioned. 
Another  matter  of  absorbing  inter-  but  refused  to  exercise  its  right  of 
est  toCanadians has  riseninto  renewed  vetoing  the  Manitoba  Act,  on  the 
prominence  during  the  last  quarter  of  ground  that  the  question  of  its  consti- 
1891,  affecting  the  status  of  the  public  tutionality  was  then  pending  before 
school  system,  and  the  relations  be-  the  courts.  The  Government,  how- 
tween  Church  and  State,  in  Manitoba,  ever,  assumed  all  the  costs  of  the  le- 
In  previous  issues  of  Current  History  gal  proceedings, 
^see  pp.52, 166  and3o8),we  have  briefly  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
referred  to  the  matter.  In  1890,  the  Judges  was  announced  October  28, 
Manitoba  Legislature  passed  an  act  unanimously  condemning  the  act  as 
abolishing  the  Roman  Catholic  and  all  being  ultra  vires^  and  consequently 
separate  schools  in  the  Province.  Prior  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  assert- 
to  the  entrance  of  Manitoba,  as  aProv-  ing  the  rights  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
ince,  into  the  Dominion,  no  law  had  have  their  children  educated  in  separ- 
been  enacted  establishing  separate  ate  schools.  The  Judges  took  the 
schools.  They  were  recognized,  how-  ground  that  the  Roman  Catholics  at 
■ever,  in  practice.  Each  denomination,  the  time  of  the  union  had  denomina- 
the  Roman  Catholics  among  the  num-  tional  schools,  and  were  also  exempt 
ber,  opened  schools,  which  were  kept  from  taxation  for  the  support  of  non- 
Tip  by  grants  from  the  mission  funds,  denominational  schools  which  they 
and  by  fees  collected  from  the  pupils,  did  not  use.  Such  being  the  practice. 
There  was  no  public  school  system,  any  act  of  the  Legislature,  taxing  them 
no  public  school  tax.  When  Manitoba  for  non-denominational  schools,  was 
acquired  the  status  of  a  Province,  it  to  be  considered  unconstitutional, 
was  expressly  provided  in  the  act  Judge  Patterson,  however,  added  to 
which  forms  the  basis  of  her  Constitu-  the  above  decision,  the  opinion  that 
lion,  that  **  nothing  in  any  such  law  the  Legislature,  while  unable  to  estab- 
ii.  e.y  any  law  relating  to  education)  lish  an  exclusively  public  school  sys- 
shall  prejudicially  affect  any  right  or  tem,  enjoyed  the  power  to  legislate 
privilege  with  respect  to  denomina-  with  regard  to  the  collection  of  rates 
tional  schools,  which  any  class  of  per-  for  the  support  of  denominational 
-sons  \ia.\e  by  law  or  practice  in  the  VvoV'  schools.  From  this  decision,  it  is  an- 
ince  at  the  union."  When  the  Act  of  nounced  that  the  Manitoba  Govem- 
1890  was  passed,  abolishing  separate  ment  will  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Privy 
schools,  the  Roman  Catholics  imme-  Council  of  England, 
•diately  denounced  it  as  unconstitu-  The  Supreme  Court  decision  is  far- 
tional  by  virtue  of  its  transgressing  reaching  in  its  effects.  It  bears  not 
the  statutory  provision  above  quoted,  alone  upon  the  interests  of  Roman 
They  maintained  that  they  should  not  Catholics.  Other  Churches  also  had 
now  be  compelled  to  do  what  estab-  denominational  schools  under '  the 
lished  practice  prior  to  the  union  had  practice  prevailing .  before  the  union, 
-exempted  them  from,  namely,  to  con-  The  Church  of  England,  Presbyter- 
tribute  to  the  support  of  public,  non-  ians,  and  Methodists,  all  had  schools 
sectarian  institutions.    The  Manitoba  of  their  own;  and,  in  the  matter  of 
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rights  of  exemption  from  taxation  for  By  the  recently  enacted  Northwest 
the  support  of  non-sectarian  public  Territories  Act,  several  very  import- 
schools,  they  stand  apparently  on  an  ant  constitutional  changes  were  intro- 
equal  footing  with  the  Roman  Catho-  duced.  The  Assembly  received  con- 
lies.  The  Church  of  England  has  al-  trol  of  all  alterations  in  the  boundaries 
ready  asserted  its  rights  in  this  regard,  of  the  electoral  districts,  as  well  as 
It  has  not  been  altogether  satisfied  control  over  the  liquor  and  dual  lan- 
with  the  present  school  system,  and  guage  questions,  to  the  extent  in- 
is  evidently  bent  on  maintaining  its  volved  by  the  resolutions  of  the  pre- 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  as  rights  ceding  session.  Elections  were  held  in 
prior  to  the  union  which  have  been  the  territories  on  November  7,  result- 
prejudicially  affected  by  the  public  ing  in  the  return  of  a  large  majority 
school  system.  On  December  5,  an  of  Members  to  repeal  the  prohibitory 
application  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  liquor  law,  and  substitute  in  its  place 
Church  of  England,  to  quash  the  by-  the  license  system, 
law  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg  levying  A  startling  discovery  has  been  made 
a  public  school  assessment.  The  case  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  child 
was  argued  before  a  full  court  De-  slavery  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  Vic- 
cember  14.  The  Local  Government,  toria,  B.C.  Prompt  action  on  the  part 
through  its  counsel,  resisted  the  ap-  of  the  authorities  has  been  demanded, 
plication,  stating  that  if  Roman  Cath-  "  If  a  title  of  what  has  been  charged 
olics  were  entitled  to  separate  schools,  be  correct,"  says  a  New  Westminster 
the  matter  must  end  there.  The  paper,  "then  there  is  in  our  midst  a 
Court,  however,  no  doubt  influenced  canker  spot  which  at  any  cost  must  be 
in  its  decision  by  the  finding  of  the  got  rid  of."  Should  the  law  at  present 
Supreme  Court,  delivered  judgment  in  force  be  found  inadequate  to  sup- 
to  the  effect  that  the  by-law  must  be  press  the  villainy,  rigorous  enactments 
declared  to  be  illegal.  An  appeal  will  be  passed  by  the  Legislature,  for 
will  probably  be  taken  to  the  Privy  the  traffic  meets  with  universal  public 
Council  at  Ottawa.  disapprobation. 

The  ultimate  effects  of  the  Supreme  A  movement  is  on  foot  toward  a 

Court  decision,  of  course,  none  can  union  of  the  Canadian  Maritime  Prov- 

see.     It  may  possibly  be  reversed  by  inces;  and  already  Nova  Scotia,  New 

the  Queen's  Privy  Council.     Its  ten-  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island 

dency  is  undoubtedly  toward  a  per-  have,   through    their  Premiers,  dis- 

manent,  manifold  school  system,  the  cussed  the  advisability  of  uniting  and 

merits  or  evils  of  which  are  a  subject  forming  one  Province.     The  scheme 

of   varied    discussion.     It  might  be  is  favored  by  different  members  of 

noted,  however,  as  an  indication  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  including  the 

the  feeling  in  some  quarters,  that  dur-  Ministers  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of 

ing  the  trial  of  the  application  in  be-  Finance,  and  of  Justice,  mainly  on  the 

half  of  the  Church  of  England  to  an-  ground  of  greater  economy  in  the  ex- 

nul  the  Winnipeg  by-law,  a  number  penses  of  administration.     The  esti- 

of  affidavits  were  filed.     One  of  these  mated  saving  would  be $5 00,000  a  year, 

came  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  who  The  Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper,  Minister  of 

is  said  to  be  the  oldest  Presbyterian  Marine,  says  :  "  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a 

minister  in  the   Province.     It  stated  question  with  which  our  representa- 

emphatically,  that,  although  the  estab-  tives  in  the  local  assemblies  should 

lishment  of  the  present  public  school  now  deal  vigorously.     The  saving  of 

system  encroached  upon  the  denom-  money  to  be  effected  is  not  a  small 

inational  schools  which  the  Presbyter-  feature  in  this  consolidation  ;  but  the 

ians  had  prior  to  the  imion,  yet  the  effacement  of  provincial  lines  and  the 

members  of  that  denomination  in  the  welding  of  sentiment  down  by  the  sea 

Province  never  complained  of  suffer-  would  in  itself  produce  beneficial  re- 

ing  any  injustice  under  the  present  suits."    The  Hon.  George  Foster,  Min- 

system,  but  hailed  its  establishment  ister  of  Finance,  says :  "  I  am  in  favor 

with  delight  and  continued  general  of  such  a  union,  provided  it  can  be 

approval.  arranged,  as  I  think  it  can,  on  a  fair 
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and  equitable  basis;  and  I  believe  that 
a  distinct  and  considerable  advantage 
would  accrue  therefrom,  from  both  a 
Provincial  and  a  Dominion  point  of 
view.  An  appreciable  economy  in  ex- 
penses of  administration  should  easily 
be  obtained;  and  a  wider  scope  would 
be  given  for  the  development  of  local 
legislative  and  administrative  talent, 
which  would  result  in  better  govern- 
ment." And  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Minister  of  Justice,  speaking  upon  the 
subject  lately,  said:  "The  object  is 
worth  a  far  greater  sacrifice  than  any 
that  I  can  think  of  as  likely  to  be  asked 
of  any  of  the  Provinces  concerned." 
In  1865,  a  similar  proposal  was  made 
while  Dr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Tupper 
was  Premier  of  Nova  Scotia;  but  the 
matter  dropped  into  abeyance  before 
the  greater  movement  which  culmi- 
nated in  Confederation. 

There  is  also  a  strong  sentiment  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  favor  of 
earnest  effort  towards  securing  the 
entrance  of  Newfoundland  into  the 
Dominion.  The  Maritime  papers  have 
revived  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
Such  a  course  on  the  part  of  New- 
foundland, would,  it  is  thought,  accord 
with  the  desires  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, as  it  would  relieve  the  home 
authorities  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion as  to  the  rights  of  France,  and 
would  also  clothe  with  a  more  amicable 
character,  the  present  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  colonies. 

The  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
closer  trade  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  had 
been  set  down  for  a  day  in  October 
last,  were  indefinitely  postponed,  ow- 
ing to  the  indisposition  of  Secretary 
Blaine.  The  year  has  thus  closed 
without  any  substantial  progress  hav- 
ing been  made  in  this  matter.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties, during  the  year,  to  come  to  a  defi- 
nite understanding  with  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  freer  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  political  parties  toward  this 
question,  that  the  elections  of  March 
5  turned.  Shortly  after  the  Conser- 
vative victory,  in  fulfilment  of  an  ar- 


rangement made  with  Mr.  Blaine  as 
early  as  the  preceding  January,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, to  arrange  a  day  for  the  discussion 
of  the  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries ;  and,  early  in  April,  he 
again  proceeded  to  Washington,  ac- 
companied by  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Owing, 
however,  to  President  Harrison  being 
unable,  on  account  of  other  engage- 
ments, to  attend  the  conferences,  the 
discussion  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
Later  on,  a  day  in  October  was  fixed 
upon ;  but,  as  already  stated,  Mr. 
Blaine*s  illness  at  that  time  caused  a 
further  indefinite  postponement  of  all 
action  in  the  matter. 

In  commercial  circles,  the  prospects 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  encour- 
aging. In  all  the  Provinces,  a  most 
abundant  harvest  had  been  reaped. 
In  Ontario,  the  excess  in  the  yield  of 
wheat  over  1890,  was  10,733,000  bush- 
els; of  oats,  22,241,000  bushels;  of  corn, 
4,227,000  bushels;  and  of  peas,  3,000,- 
000  bushels.  The  apple  crop  of  the 
Dominion  was  the  largest  on  record, 
and  the  steam-ships  were  hardly  able 
to  handle  the  export.  The  wheat  crop 
of  Manitoba  exceeded  that  of  1890  by 
about  8,500,000  bushels,  the  product 
of  other  cereals  being  proportionately 
large.  As  a  consequence,  the  circula- 
tion of  bank  currency  became  very 
active  in  the  autumn,  and  in  Novem- 
ber reached  $38,000,000,  the  highest 
point  ever  touched.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  live  stock  in  Ontario,  the 
export  trade  in  this  line  shows  con- 
siderable depreciation,  accompanied 
with  some  financial  loss.  From  Mon- 
treal, 109,194  head  were  shipped, 
against  123,636  head  for  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1890,  which  was  the  largest 
export  on  record.  During  1 89 1,  there 
was  also  a  falling  off  of  11,330  in  the 
export  of  sheep. 

The  total  number  of  failures  in  Can- 
ada, according  to  the  reports  of  Dun, 
Wiman  &  Co.,  for  the  year,  was  1889, 
as  against  1847  in  1890. 

The  postal  regulations  of  the  United 
States  having  denied  the  privilege  of 
the  mails  to  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
Company,  the  Company  has  estab- 
lished a  branch  office  in  Montreal,  in- 
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tending  to  use  the  Canadian  mails  for 
its  purposes.  Until  the  Government 
enact  legislation  on  the  subject,  the 
Canadian  postofiice  officials  will  be 
powerless  to  check  the  business. 

The  great  lumbermen's  strike  at 
Ottawa,  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
last  number  (p.  439),  collapsed  early 
in  October,  the  men  resuming  their 
former  places  in  the  mills  on  the  same 
terms  as  early  in  the  season. 

The  most  destructive  fire  the  city 
of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  ever  had,  oc- 
curred on  the  night  of  October  i,  de- 
stroying from  $200,000  to  $400,000 
worth  of  property  along  the  docks. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  George  C. 
Hamilton,  son  of  the  late  Senator 
Hamilton,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was 
given  unreservedly  to  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital,  to  be  used  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  managers. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERIES. 

Newfoundland  and  Canada  are  now 
engaged  in  a  tariff  war  which  must 
prove  injurious  to  their  mutual  trade 
interests.  Because  of  Canada's  pro- 
test, which  prevented  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Blaine- Bond  treaty  of 
reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  Newfoundland  in  1890,  whereby 
United  States  fishermen  were  given 
the  sole  privilege  of  buying  bait,  to 
the  exclusion  of  French  and  Canadian 
fishermen,  Premier  Whiteway  gave 
official  notice  in  November,  that  a 
continued  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
Bait  Act  passed  by  his  predecessor, 
must  be  insisted  upon  against  Canada. 
This  act,  assented  to  in  1889,  prohibits 
the  sale  of  fresh  fish  of  all  sorts  to 
foreign  fishermen.  It  received  the 
Imperial  assenf  pnly  on  condition 
that  it  should  not  be  enforced  against 
British  fishermen.  Many  vessels  from 
Nova  Scotia  carry  on  a  large  trade  in 
winter,  by  purchasing  cargoes  of 
frozen  herring  for  sale  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States;  and  their  owners 
naturally  resent  the  stopping  of  their 
trade.  The  law  officers  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  have  declared  the 
action  of  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment to  be  unconstitutional,  and  have 
suggested  that  the  points  in  dispute 
be  submitted  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
England.     In  the  meantime,  Canada 


has  retaliated  by  withdrawing  the 
privilege  of  free  entry, which  for  years 
past  has  been  allowed  to  Newfound- 
land fish  and  fish  products;  and  New- 
foundland has  replied  by  imposing 
large  additional  duties  on  Canadian 
flour,  pork,  butter,  tobacco,  kerosene, 
cornmeal,  hay,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
etc.  These  additional  impositions,  Sir 
James  Winter,  ex- Attorney-General 
of  Newfoundland,  thinks  illegal.  The 
natural  result  of  the  struggle  will  be 
loss  to  the  exporters  of  fish,  increased 
prices  of  farm  products,  and  a  divert- 
ing of  the  island  trade  to  the  United 
States. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  benefits  which 
have  already  resulted  in  the  way  of 
increased  trade  from  the  reciprocity 
treaty  recently  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  Ward  Line  of  steam- 
ers, from  New  York  to  Havana,  Cuba, 
have  had  to  charter  three  extra  ves- 
sels. They  estimate  that  during  1892, 
with  the  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
flour,  1,000,000  barrels  of  that  com- 
modity will  be  exported  to  the  Spanish 
islands  from  the  United  States. 

For  details  regarding  the  recipro- 
city negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  West  Indies 
and  British  Guiana,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  our  article  on  New  Recipro- 
city Treaties  (p.  477).  It  is  significant 
that  the  proposals  of  the  Canadian 
Government  for  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  the  British  islands,  differ- 
entiating in  favor  of  Canada,  have  not 
been  favorably  received.  The  basis 
of  the  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance, 
were:  first,  a  reduction  in  the  Cana- 
dian duties  on  raw  sugar;  and  2d,  in 
return,  equivalent  reductions  in  the 
Spanish  duties  on  Canadian  grain, 
flour,  fish,  coal,  lumber,  vegetables^ 
animals  and  their  products,  and  cer- 
tain manufactured  articles. 

The  contract  for  a  cable  between 
Jupiter,  in  Florida,  and  Nassau,  the 
capital  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  has 
been  let  to  an  English  firm.  Sir  Am- 
brose Shea,  Governor  of  the  islands^ 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  pros- 
pects of  the  trade  in  Bahama  fibre 
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(formerly  called  "Sisal  grass").     It  effect.     The  revolutionists   returned 

promises  to  outgrow  in   importance  the  fire,  killing  three  soldiers;  and  the 

the   fruit    and    sponge-fishing-  indus-  government  troops  fell    back  in  dis- 

tries.     A  few  years  ago,  the  fibre  was  ^^der.     On  November  ,4,  an  attack 

being  destroyed  as  a  noxious  weed;  ^^  ^.^de  on  the  garrison  stationed  at 

but  now  under  the  efEorts  of  the  Gov-  Guerrero,   which   was   repulsed  only 

emor,  there  are   100,000  acres  of  the  after  alonganddeterminedresistance, 

Crown  land  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  ^u^ng  which  one  Mexican  officer  was 

these  lauds  having  mcreased  300  to  tiHedf  and   another  wounded.     One 

400  per  cent  in  value.                    .      ^  of  the  insurgent  bands  was  discovered 

Matters   have    apparently   quieted  ;„    ^    country   store    near    Alamito, 

down   in   Hayti.     On   December   .0,  ^exas.    Captain  Hardie.  of  the  Third 

President    Hyppohte    proclaimed    a  United  States  Cavalry,  who  was  sent 

general  amnesty  to  political  offenders  ^^  dislodge  them,  found,  on  arriving 

this  being  taken  as  an  assurance  o^  at   the   scene,  that  the   rebels    had 
official  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
the  present  r/gime. 

MEXICO. 

At  first  treated  as  the  insignificant 
skirmishings  of  a  band  of  smugglers 
and    marauders,    the    insurrection  in 
Mexico,  led  by  Catarina  Garza  (or  Gar- 
cia), has  grown  to  be  regarded  by  the 
Government  in  a  much  more  serious 
light.     The  leader,  Garza,  who  was 
officially  reported  tohave  beenhanged 
last  September,  has  proved  to  be  so 
lively  a  corpse  and  so  capable  a  lead- 
er, that  early    in  October  President 
Diaz  offered  a  reward  of  $10,000  to 
anyone  who  should  take  him  dead  or 
alive.     After  the  engagement  in  Sep- 
tember, instead  of  being  captured  as 
reported,  the  rebel  chief  escaped  to 
the  mountains  of  Lampasos,  where  he  struck  camp.     On  December  22,  Cap- 
remained  several   days.     Thence  he  tain    Bourke,   in   command   of   Fort 
proceeded   incognito  to  the  City  of  Ringgold,    about    a    hundred    miles 
Mexico,  where    he    spent    a  month  below    Laredo,   received   word   that 
workingupinterest  in  and  support  for  the  revolutionists  were  in  that  vicin- 
his  movement.     He  employed  secret  ity.     He  immediately  started  in  pur- 
agents,  and  through  them  offered  to  suit,  and  came  upon  the  rebel  camp 
all  Mexicans  who  would  join  his  stand-  near  Retinal  Springs.     After  a  short 
ard  of  revolt,  one  dollar  per  day  for  skirmish,    in   which,   fortunately,   no 
their  service;  so  that  in  a  short  time  one   was  injured,   the  revolutionists 
he  had  a  band  of  not  fewer  than  1,200  scattered  in  all  directions.     This  was 
supporters.     These  were  divided  into  followed  by  a  concerted  attempt  on 
sm^ler  bands,  which  were  scattered  the  part  of  the  rebels,  to  sack  Fort 
overall  the  lower  Rio  Grande  country.  Ringgold.    One  of  the  bandits,  fleeing 

The   fir.st    considerable    encounter  from  the  troops,  after  the  above  en- 

between  the  government  troops  and  gagement,  gave  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 

the  rebels  took   place  on   November  swam  across  the  Rio  Grande.     Enter- 

12,  when  about  one  hundred  of  Gar-  ing  Fort  Ringgold,  he  shouted  that  a 

za's  men  met  several  hundred  Mexi-  band  of  rebels  were  in  pursuit.     The 

can  soldiers  about  twelve  miles  from  garrison    immediately    saljied   forth, 

Mier,  on  the  road  to  Guerrero,     Garza  but,  to  their  surprise,  met  a  body  of 

held  his  ground.     A  volley  was  fired  regulars.       They  turned  back,   and 

at  his  force,  at  close  quarters,  with  no  reached  the  fort  just  in  time  to  save 
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it  from  being  sacked  by  the  main  body 
of  the  insurgents,  who  were  rushing 
upon  it  from  an  opposite  direction. 

Several  minor  engagements  occur- 
red later  in  December;  and  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  insurrection  con- 
tinued undiminished.  General  Stan- 
ley, commanding  the  Department  of 
Texas,has  received  orders  from  Wash- 
ington to  do  his  utmost  to  run  down 
Garza's  men,  and  to  prevent  the  fur- 
ther violation  of  neutrality  laws,  as 
well  as  to  bring  the  revolutionists  to 
account  for  their  political  crimes,  and 
for  shedding  the  blood  of  American 
citizens.  But,  despite  the  utmost 
efforts  of  both  Mexican  and  United 
States  authorities,  the  prospects  of  an 
end  being  speedily  put  to  the  hostili- 
ties were  far  from  encouraging  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

Dark  as  the  Mexican  horizon  is  at 
present,  there  is  little  doubt  that  with 
a  leader  such  as  the  country  possesses 
in  the  person  of  President  Diaz,  the 
time  will  not  be  long  in  coming,  when 
peace  and  prosperity  will  reign  where 
now  is  bloodshed  and  famine.  The 
President's  grasp  on  what  really  is  his 
throne,  is  so  firm  that  no  revolution 
seems  able  to  shake  it. 

It  can  be  imagined,  however,  what 
a  disastrous  effect  this  continuous  dis- 
turbance and  excitement  must  have 
among  a  people  at  no  time  over  in- 
dustrious or  careful  to  husband  their 
resources.  Mexico  with  a  population 
of  13,000,000  has  less  than  10,000  land 
owners  outside  of  the  cities;  and,  these 
being  forced  to  give  over  the  care  of 
their  lands,  the  consequence  has  been 
that  millions  are  now  homeless  and 
starving,  ready  to  join  any  sort  of  rev- 
olution provided  its  leader  furnishes 
them  food. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
United  States  referred  to  last  quarter, 
is  still  in  process  of  negotiation;  and 
although  it  was  reported  that  the 
terms  would  be  known  by  the  first  of 
January,  nothing  official,  up  to  that 
date,  was  made  public.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Mex- 
ico will  agree  to  substantial  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  certain  products  of 
the  United  States ;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
Mexican    Government    to    promote 


friendly  relations  and  the  freest  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  this  country. 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  official  report  of  M.  Monchi- 
court,  the  liquidator  of  the  Canal  Com- 
pany, expresses  disappointment  with 
the  arrangements  reached  with  the 
Colombian  Government  by  Lieuten- 
ant Wyse  (see  pp.  58  and  315).  The 
liquidator  strongly  recommends  the 
formation  of  a  new  company  under 
patronage  of  the  French  Government 
Otherwise,  says  he,  the  enterprise  will 
fail,  and  will  fall  into  American  hands. 
The  negotiations  of  the  Credit  Fon- 
cier  with  the  French  Government  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
company  still  continue. 

The  project  of  a  ship  railway  at  the 
isthmus  has  been  revived.  It  is  pro- 
posed  to  complete  the  unfinished 
waterv^'ays  at  either  side  as  far  as 
possible,  and  cover  the  intervening 
land  by  means  of  a  ship  railway. 

THE  NICARAGUA  CANAI«. 

President  Harrison,  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress,  recognized  the 
transcendent  importance  of  this  great 
inter-oceanic  enterprise.  "  If  no  other 
means  offered,"  said  he,  "for  securing 
itscompletion,the Government  should, 
in  my  opinion,  secure  it  by  direct  ap- 
propriations from  its  Treasury."  He 
recommended  that  the  bonds  of  the 
Canal  Company  be  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  to  an  amount  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  work.  In 
the  annual  report  of  Secretary  Tracy, 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  saving  which 
would  accrue  in  the  naval  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States  from  the 
completion  of  the  water-way.  The 
following  words,  also,  taken  from  the 
report  of  Secretary  Noble,  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  indicate  the  pre- 
vailing direction  of  public  and  official 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  regarding  the  necessity 
of  the  work:  **  It  seems  appropriate 
that  this  great  highway  should  be 
connected  with  the  JDepartment  of  the 
Interior.  *  *  *  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  this  short  passage  to  some 
of  the  greatest  commercial  markets 
of  the  world  will  be  ready  by  the  time 
a  demand  for  it  becomes  imperative." 
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COLOMBIA.  may  pass  through,  it  will  never  rest 
The  election  of  December  5  re-  satisfied  with  a  retrogression  to  the 
turned  President  Nunez  to  power  for  ^^^  order.  ,  .  -.  1.  j 
a  third  term.  At  the  beginning  of  I'o  ^he  outside  world,  which  had 
the  contest,  the  Conservatives,  who  witnessed  the  ease  with  which  the 
support  the  Administration,  had  the  Empire  had  been  overthrown  and  the 
field  to  themselves,  there  being  two  Republic  established  on  the  basis  of 
tickets  for  President  and  Vice-Presi-  what  seemed  a  broad  and  liberal  Con- 
dent,  one  bearing  the  names  of  Nunez  stitution,  the  overthrow  of  President 
and  Caro  (official);  the  other,  the  Fonseca  on  November  23,  following 
names  of  Nunez  and  Velez.  The  Pre-  ^is  attempt  to  establish  a  military 
sident  declared  his  intention  to  be  dictatorship,  was  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
neutral.  The  official  organs,  however,  P"se.  It  now  appears,  however,  that 
charged  General  Velez  with  being  in  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
league  with  the  party  of  reaction  and  stitution,  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
revolution,  the  Radicals;  and  Presi-  conflict  between  the  President  and  the 
dent  Nunez  withdrew  his  name  from  Congress.  The  financial  measures  of 
association  with  that  of  Velez.  The  ^^e  Government  have  not  been  satis- 
Velez  Committee  thereupon  pro-  factory .  For  over  two  years,  Brazil  has 
claimed  their  man  a  candidate  for  the  been  flooded  with  an  irredeemable 
Presidency.  The  Radicals  were  di-  paper  currency.  For  a  time,  owing 
vided,  and  the  Liberals  supported  to  the  refunding  of  the  national  debt, 
Velez;  but  the  weight  of  the  Govern-  a^id  the  enormous  volume  of  exports 
ment  was  thrown  into  the  scale  for  ^he  paper  milrei  (54.6  cents)  was  held 
the  official  candidate,  with  a  result  at  par;  but  the  recent  organization  of 
not  unexpected.  a  ^®w  bank,  authorized  to  issue  $250,- 

000,000  in  new  paper,  caused  an  infla- 
VENEZUELA.  tion  which  involved  a  depreciation  in 
The  negotiations  for  a  reciprocity  the  rates  of  exchange,  increased  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  cost  of  living,  and  stimulated  ques- 
Venezuela,  which  have  been  carried  tionable  speculation.  Then  came  rev- 
on  with  great  ability  and  energy  by  elations  of  corrupt  proposals  for  the 
United  States  Minister  Scruggs,  have  payment  of  $750,000  to  secure  a  Min- 
fallenthrough,owing  to  the  unwilling-  isterial  signature  to  the  official  pur- 
ness  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  chase  of  a  railway.  In  fact,  events 
to  make  the  concessions  which  other  pointed  toward  a  repetition  of  trou- 
coffee  countries  in  the  South  have  bles  similar  to  those  of  the  Argentine 
freely  granted.  Republic;  and  the  differences  of  opin- 

m»A7TT  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  proper  measures  to  be 
BRAZIL.  taken  caused  a  crisis.  There  were  also 
Brazil  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  rumored  intrigues  as  to  the  succession 
which  threaten  all  Latin- American  to  the  Presidency,  and  even  as  to  the  at- 
countries  in  common.  Of  these,  the  tempted  restoration  of  the  monarchy, 
greatest  danger  is  that  military  power  Events  culminated  when  Congress 
and  personal  government  shall  become  passed  two  measures  over  the  Presi- 
the  ruling  factors  in  the  State.  The  dent's  veto.  The  first  of  these,  which 
Army  and  Navy  are  usually  the  con-  declared  the  office  of  Minister  of  State 
trolling  powers,  and  it  is  to  win  their  to  be  incompatible  with  other  func- 
support  that  all  political  factions  put  tions,  the  President  vetoed  as  inter- 
forth  their  best  efforts.  In  Brazil,  fering  with  his  right  to  choose  his  own 
however,  there  are  elements  that  advisers.  The  other  measure  defined 
count  in  the  opposite  direction;  and  the  crimes  for  which  the  President 
the  events  of  the  last  quarter  of  1891  was  liable  to  impeachment.  It  was 
have  given  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  vetoed  October  29,  on  the  ground  that 
sentiment  of  jealous  regard  for  threat-  the  President  was  entitled  to  judg- 
ened  national  liberties.  The  convic-  ment  by  the  Supreme  Federal  Coun- 
tion  is  thus  emphasized,  that  what-  cil  on  criminal  charges,  and  by  the 
ever  periods  of  revolution  the  country  Senate  on  political  charges.     Either 
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Congress  or  the  President  had  to  yield,  rose  in  arms  a^^ainst  Fonseca,  and, 
Fonseca  accordingly  dissolved  Con-  after  a  slight  skirmish,  in  which  only 
gress  November  3,  and  appealed  to  one  fatality  was  reported,  captured 
the  nation  to  elect  new  representa-  the  naval  arsenal  and  its  stores,  A 
tives,  fixing  a  day  in  February,  1892,  deputation  of  naval  officers  waited  on 
as  the  date  for  the  elections.  In  the  President  Fonseca,  and  told  him  that 
meantime,  martial  law  was  proclaim-  his  resignation  was  essential  to  a  re- 
ed. A  manifesto  was  issued,  attempt-  storation  of  tranquilhty.  He  bowed 
ing  to  justify  the  President's  action  to  the  popular  will,  as  he  stated,  in 
on  the  ground  that  his  opponents  were  order  to  avert  civil  war;  and  announced 
subverting  the  Constitution.  The  gar-  his  resignation, which  was  followed  by 
rison  at  Rio  maintained  order,  and  that  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
there  was  little  excitement  at  the  cap-  in  favor  of  Floriano  Peixotto,  the  Vice- 
ital,  few  arrests  being   made.     Con-    President. 

gress  was  not  allowed  to  meet,  and  a        President  Peixotto  quickly  issued  a 
rigorous  press  censorship  was  kept  up.    manifesto,  abandoning  the  authority 
The  Provinces,  however,  had  not    assumed  by  Fonseca,  annulling  all  the 
spoken;  but  in  a  few  days,  it  became    dictatorial  decrees  of  the  latter,  and 
apparentthat thedictatorshipwasdis-    calling  upon  Congress  to  reassemble 
tasteful  over  the  country.     The  Prov-    December  1 8.     The  new  Government 
ince  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  declared  its    has  had  some  trouble  in  establishing 
independence.  Governor  Castilho  was    itself,   mainly  in  Rio  Grande  do  SuL 
deposed,  and  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  set  up  with  little  difficulty. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  is  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Provinces,  and  the  base  of 
the  military  establishment  of  Brazil. 
It  was  the  last  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  Revolution  of  1889,  and  with  it 
the   Republic   has  never  been  very 
popular.    As  Che  Opposition  had  there 
available  some  50,000  troops,  the  dic- 
tator offered  to  treat  with  them,  but 
received   the   reply   that   the   forces 
would  disarm  only  on  condition  of  his 
resignation.     Their  determined  atti- 
tude was  soon  adopted  by  the  citizens  general  floriano  pwxotto, 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who,  November  23, 
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GovernorCastilhobeing  distasteful  to  toral  products  reach  $130,000,000,  a 

the  Province,  SefSor  Osario  was  ap-  total  fifteen  per  cent  gjeater  than  in 
pointed  in  his  place;  and  for  a  time  any  previous  year,  and  equal  to  $50 
all  seemed  quiet.  However,  toward  per  capita  of  the  population.  The 
the  end  of  December,  there  was  a  estimated  value  of  the  wheat  and  corn 
strong  movement  on  foot  to  cut  loose  surplus  for  export  is  $17,500,000;  and 
from  the  Federal  Government  alto-  that  of  wool,  hides,  and  other  pastoral 
gether.  At  Compos,  in  the  Province  products  for  export  is  $60,000,000.  In 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  a  revolt  broke  out,  at-  addition  to  the  enormous  crops  of  the 
tended  with  some  severe  fighting.  A  year,  there  is  to  be  noted  a  great  fall- 
panicalmostensuedontheRioBourse,  ing  off  in  imports,  the  average  de- 
but the  resignation  of  the  Provincial  crease  being  55  per  cent,  the  largest 
Governor  restored  quiet.  Similar  in-  falling  off  being  in  luxuries  and  wear- 
cidents  occurred  in  Pernambuco,  San  ing  apparel.  In  wines  and  liquors, 
Paulo,  and  Espirito  Santo.  Troops  the  decrease  is  over  75  per  cent. 
fired  upon  the  mobs  in  the  streets  of  As  a  result  of  these  favorable  trade 
Pernambuco,  sixty  persons  altogether  conditions,  combined  with  certain  re- 
being  killed  or  wounded.  The  Gov-  trenchments  in  government  expendi- 
ernor  of  the  Province  resigned,  and  tures,  and  the  political  stability  which 
peace  again  reigned,  seemed   assured  by  the  Presidential 

Congress    reassembled    December  candidacy  of  Genera!  Mitre,  and  his 

18,  and  has  addressed  itself   to  the  alleged  support  on  the  part  of  General 

problem  of  reorganizing  the  banking  Roca,  there  seemed  fair  reason  to  an- 

system  of  the  country.  ticipate  that  Argentina  was  about  to 

^..^  ir,^r>».T>.»B  nr-™.,,.  .^  enter  upon  a  new  and  happier  era. 

THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  General  Mitre  was  the  special  candi- 

During  the  year  just  closed,  Nature  date  of  the  National  "  Union  Civica," 

has  been  most  lavish  with  her  gifts  one  of  the  two  factions  into  which  the 

in  both  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  citizens'    organization    which    played 

American  Continent,  South  as  well  as  so  important  a  part  in  the  Revolution 

North.     Official  returns  from  theAr-  of  July,  i8go,  had  divided,  the  other 

gentine  Republic  show  that  the  agri-  faction  being  called  the  Radical;  and 

cultural  and  pastoral  products  in  that  in  him  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rested, 

country  have  exceeded  anything  ever  as  the  only  man  upon  whose  name 

before  known.    The  agricultural  crop  the  political  factions  could  unite. 

is  worth  $85,000,000,  while  the  pas-  The  above  bright  prospects  were. 
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however,  dispelled  in  October,  by  the  Junta  being  themselves  of  that  party, 
announcement  that  General  Mitrehad  The  recent  elections  have  restored  the 
withdrawn  as  a  candidate.  He  may  Liberals  to  power,  and  have  proved 
possibly  be  induced  to  reconsider  his  the  popularity  of  the  Junta's  policy, 
determination,  the  reasons  for  which  The  charges  brought  by  the  Balmace- 
are  not  given.  In  the  meantime,  how-  dists  against  the  Congressionalists,  to 
ever,  the  Republic  is  exposed  to  po-  the  effect  that  the  latter  were  the  tools 
litical  intrigues  which  may  make  it  of  ultra- clerical  ism  and  of  the  million- 
again  the  scene  of  revolutionary  dis-  aires,  have  been  disproved.  The  Con- 
order.  The  Celman  party  are  watch-  servatives,  however,  having  taken  an 
ing  a  chance;  the  partisans  of  General  active  part  in  the  victorious  insurrec- 
Roca,  although  he  himself  hasrefused  tion,have  increased  their  representa- 
to  be  a  candidate,  have  agitated  the  tation,  but  are  still  very  much  in  the 
country;  and  there  are  rumors  to  the  minority. 

effect  that  President  Pelligrini  is  in-  The  election  of  a  Liberal  President 

triguing  for  a  second  term.  was  a  foregone  conclusion.     On  No- 

^  vember  4,  Admiral  Jorge  Montt,  who 

-HILL  commanded  the  Congressional    fleet 

The  temporary  evils  resulting  from  during  the  Civil  War,  was  nominated 
the  late  war,  in  the  increase  of  the 
public  debt  and  the  general  disorder- 
mg  of  the  national  finances,  will,  it  is 
thought,  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  political  benefits  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  struggle.  It  was 
a  triumph  of  constitutional  freedom, 
and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  su- 
premacy of  honest  public  opinion.  It 
was  an  education  of  political  parties, 
teaching  them  to  measure  aright  their 
strength,  and   exposing  the  evils  of 

corruption  and  of  elections  which  are  ' 
not  free;  and  it  has  already  done  much 
to  purify  the  public  service,  and  to 

develop  a  true  sense  of  the  responsibi-  *™"'*i-  Joso^  montt,  new  phesideht  of  chiu. 

lities  and  privileges  attaching  to  hon-  by  the  Liberal  electors,  his  candidacy 

est  government.  having  the  support  of  the  leading 

The  elections  for  Presidential  Elec-  members  of  the  other  parties  as  well, 

tors  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  and  being  hailed  with  great  popular 

Chamber  of  Deputies  were  held  Octo-  satisfaction,  as  tending  to  consolidate 

ber  18,  and  resulted  in  a  great  victory  the  best  interests  of  the  country.     It 

for  the  Liberal  party.  Congress  is  now  is  stated   that  he   was  unwilling  to 

divided  as  follows:    Senate,  a  i    Lib-  accept  the  nomination,  but  consented 

erals,  5  Conservatives;  Deputies,  56  to  do  so,  not  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 

Liberals,    38    Conservatives.      When  vices,  but  in  order  to  insure  national 

Balmaceda  began  his  terra  of  office  as  tranquillity.     His  nomination  was  un- 

President,  he   was  supported  by  an  animously  confirmed   November  19. 

overwhelming    Liberal    majority   in  Like  his  brother,  Seflor  Pedro  Montt, 

both  Houses,  there  being  only  twenty  Chilian  Minister  at  Washington,  he 

Deputies   and    five    Senators    classed  has    friendly    feelings    towards    the 

with  the  Conservative  party,  which  United  States,  and  his  influence  has 

for  years  had  been  the  stronghold  of  done  a  great  deal  to  calm  the  recent 

the  aristocracy  and  the  Clericals.    The  turbulent  hostility  of  a  considerable 

Congressional    coalition   against  the  section  of  the  Chilian  people  toward 

dictator  was  openly  supported  by  the  this  country. 

Clerical  party;  but  its  main  strength  On  November  11,  the  Provisional 

lay  in  a  revolt  of  the  Liberals  against  Government  formally  transferred  to 

their  former  master,  the  leaders  of  the  the   newly    organized  Congress  the 


powers  which  the  former  body  had  by  a  band  of  about  ninety  revolution- 
exercised  since  the  overthrow  of  Bal-  ists  under  Commandant  Vera,  Presi- 
maceda;  and,  in  doing  so,  urgently  dent  of  the  Democratic  Club,  to  over- 
recommended  the  institution  of  meas-  throw  President  Gonzalez.  The  trou- 
ures  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  ble  arose  out  of  political  rivalries  and 
the  Army  and  Navy.  Sei5or  Silva,  disappointed  ambitions,  the  authori- 
formerlyVice-President  of  the  Senate,  ties  being  charged  with  abuse  of  the 
and  Sefior  Lucco,  formerly  Speaker  trust  imposed  in  them.  The  insur- 
of  the  Chamber,  who,  with  Admiral  gents  seized  the  Captaincy  of  the  Port 
Montt,  constituted  the  famous  Junta,  of  Asuncion,  and  armed  themselves, 
have  been  chosen  President  of  the  designing  to  capture  the  barracks  in 
Senate  and  President  of  the  Chamber  the  capital.  The  loyal  troops,  how- 
respectively,  ever,  had   little  difficulty  in  putting 

Late  in  December,  the  inauguration  them  to  flight,  and  several  of  the  mal- 

ceremonies  of  President  Montt  took  contentsfledinto  Argentine  territory, 

place  at  Santiago,  the  nation  enthusi-  Altogether,  thirty  were  killed,  includ- 

astically  celebrating  the  event  by  reli-  ing  Vera,  the  leader;  and  over  fifty 

gious  solemnities  and  civic  festivities,  were  wounded.     Martial  law  was  pro- 

In  the  recently  submitted  Budget,  a  claimed  for  thirty  days,  and  many  ar- 

deficit  of  over  $3,000,000  is  estimated  rests  were  made, 
for  1891;  but  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  1892   fall   $10,000,000  below  URUGUAY. 
Balmaceda's  estimates  for  i8gi.  Presi-        Just  one  week  previously,  a  similar 

dent    Montt  has  requested  that    his  incident,  supposed  to  have  been  due 

name  be  stricken  from  the  list  of  those  to  similar  causes,  occurred  in  Monte- 

to  whom  Congress  proposes   to  vote  video,  the  capital  of  Uruguay.     The 

money  as  a  reward  for  their  services  members  of  a  revolutionary  club  in 

in  the  revolution.    The  first  important  the  suburbs  fired  upon  the  troops  loyal 

work  that  confronts  the  new  Admin-  to  President  Obes,  and  expected  that 

istration,  is  the  restoration  of  credit,  at  this  signal  the  artillery  of  the  gar- 

and  the  adoption  of  measures  for  con-  rison  would  join  them.     The  govern- 

tracting  the  depreciated  currency  and  ment  troops,  however,  remained  true, 

providing  for  its  ultimate  redemption,  and  the  conspiracy  failed.     Six  men 

For  an  exposition  of   the  interna-  were  killed,  and  seven  wounded,  by 

tional  dispute  between  Chili  and  the  the  exchange  of  volleys.     Over  fifty 

United  States,  the  reader  is  referred  arrests  were  made,  including  the  ring. 

to  page  479.  leaders.     Within   twenty-four  hours, 

quiet  had  been  restored.  Montevideo 

PARAGUAY.  jg  a  city  numbering  a  population  of 

An  attempt  was  made  October  18,  175,000. 
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SCIENCE. 


The  most  delicate  scientific  machine 

ever  yet  produced,  has  recently  been 

a  result  of  the  expedition  of    completed  by  Professor  Henry  Row- 


AMr.  H.  G.  Bryant,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Professor  Kenaston, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  Grand 
Falls  of  Labrador,  conducted  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Bryant,  the  world  is 
put  in  possession  of  full  and  accurate 
information  of  one  of  the  sublimest  of 
natural  wonders.  The  Grand  River, 
on  which  are  the  famous  falls,  flows 
from  Lake  Petchikapou,  in  the  heart 
of  the  peninsula,  which  lake  receives 
the  overflow  from  a  chain  of  lakes 
and  of  connecting  rivers  stretching 
northward  toward  Ungava  Bay.  The 
river  flows  directly  south  to  the  falls, 
thence  southeast,  subsequently  turn- 
ing northeast,  and  empties  into  Mel- 
ville Bay,  at  the  head  of  Hamilton 
Inlet.  Its  total  length  is  about  400 
miles.  The  height  or  the  falls  proper 
is  316  feet;  but,  including  the  rapids, 
the  total  drop  is  over  500  feet.  At 
the  ledge  of  the  precipice,  the  stream 
is  200  yards  wide. 

The  inventive  genius  of  Thomas 
A.  Edison  has  recently  been  engaged 
in  the  development  of  electric  motors 
for  railroads.  Mr.  Edison  believes 
that  the  locomotive  will  be  displaced 
on  steam  railways;  and  states  that 
great  economy  would  result  from  the 
use  of  his  motors.  "  Three  of  them," 
said  he  recently,  "  with  a  horse  power 
of  10,000  or  12,000  each,  would  run 
the  whole  Pennsylvania  railroad  sys- 
tem between  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia." Full  details  of  his  system 
are  not  announced;  but  the  current 
passes  from  the  stationary  engine  to 
a  central  rail  between  the  tracks, 
thence   through   the   mechanism   at- 


land,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
It  is  intended  for  studying  the  spec- 
trum and  the  movements  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  is  so  delicate  that  it  can 
rule  1,000,000  lines  to  the  inch.  Even 
with  the  strongest  microscope,  only 
about  100,000  lines  to  the  inch  can  be 
detected  by  the  human  eye. 

A  new  mineral,  not  unlike  asbestos 
in  its  properties,  has  been  discovered. 
It  resembles  amber  in  color,  is  trans- 
parent and  incombustible,  and  can 
readily  be  reduced  to  a  pulp.  Experi- 
ments seem  to  indicate  that  it  will  be 
more  valuable  than  asbestos  for  all 
the  uses  to  which  that  mineral  is  put. 
The  new  substance  has  been  called 
"  bucaramanquina,"  after  Bucaraman- 
ga,  in  Colombia,  South  America,  near 
which  the  deposits  exist. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
great  enhancement  of  the  price  of 
quinine,  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Cinchona  tree  by  the  Spanish  gather- 
ers of  Cinchona  bark,  led  to  the  first 
attempts  to  produce  the  drug  syn- 
thetically. In  October  last,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  MM.  Grimaux  and  Ar- 
mand,  of  Paris,  had  at  last  succeeded 
in  producing  quinine  artificially. 

Dr.  Palisa,  of  Vienna,  has  discovered 
two  new  minor  planets,  Nos.  320  and 
321.  So  many  of  these  small  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system  have  of  late 
years  been  discovered,  and  so  eccen- 
tric are  their  orbits,  that  their  move- 
ments can  be  kept  track  of  only  with 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

LITERATURE. 

Justin  Winsor  enjoys  the  triumph 


tached  to  the  bottom  of  the  cars  or  of  having  furnished  the  book  of  the 
motor.  A  new  motor  has  also  been  past  quarter.  His  history  of  "Chris- 
invented  for  street  cars,  differing  from  topher  Columbus,  and  How  he  Re- 
the  trolley  and  storage  systems,  and  ceived  and  Imparted  the  Spirit  of 
cheaper  than  either.  A  wire  will  pass  Discovery  "  is  as  notable  a  work  as 
beneaththerails,  and  the  current  may  any  ever  published  concerning  that 
be  "picked  up,"  it  is  said,  without  romantic  voyager  across  the  unknown 
danger.  sea,  whose  wonderful  discovery  gave 
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a  New  World  to  mankind.  Justin 
Winsor  proves  to  be,  however,  a  de- 
structive historian,  and  he  strips  Co- 
lumbus of  the  saintly  robes  and  heroic 
halo  with  which  Irving  and  the  earlier 
historians  had  adorned  him.  Instead 
of  the  mythical  "  world-seeking  Gen- 
oese," dreaming  of  planting  the  Cross 
in  the  East  Indies,  which  dream  he 
had  cherished  since  he  carded  wool  as 
a  child,  Winsor  sheds  the  light  upon 
the  real  Columbus,  who  first  dawns 
upon  our  view  as  a  vendor  of  books 
and  maps  in  Spain,  ignorant  of  the 
very  charts  which  he  has  for  sale,  and 
wrong  in  his  geographical  ideas.  Con- 
ceiving at  last  the  idea  of  an  around- 
the-world  passage  to  the  Indies,  he 
obtains  from  Queen  Isabella  enough 
to  swell  his  own  500,000  maravedis  to 
$13,000,  and  discovers  Cuba,  which  he 
dies  believing  to  be  on  the  Asian  main. 
His  voyages  are  made  first  of  all  for 
gold,  secondly  for  slaves,  and  for  geo- 
graphical purposes  last  of  all.  His 
mind,  always  slightly  unsettled,  gives 
way  after  his  fourth  voyage;  and,  Isa- 
bella having  died,  he  ends  his  days  in 
squalor  and  utter  misery.  Amerigo 
V  espuccius  grows  wealthy  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  governing  the  Indies ;  and 
Brazil,  which  Vespuccius  discovered 
and  called  Nuova  Mundi,  having  been 
christened  America,  that  title  becomes 
the  name  of  the  New  World. 

Probably  the  next  really  notable 
book  of  the  quarter  has  been  Dr. 
Parke's  "  My  Personal  Experiences  in 
Equatorial  Africa,"  which  has  to  do 
with  an  Old  World  become  New  again. 
Amid  the  multitude  of  new  books 
about  the  Dark  Continent,  this  is  real- 
ly the  most  valuable.  Parke,  who 
was  medical  officer  of  Stanley's  staff 
on  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedition, 
vindicates  and  praises  Stanley,  but  is 
too  good-natured  to  linger  over  the 
bitter  controversy.  The  book  is  fas- 
cinating, too,  in  its  unconscious  por- 
trait of  Parke,  who  has  the  parts  of  a 
hero. 

Africa  is  also  the  country  of  Amelia 
B.  Edwards'  "  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and 
Explorers;"  but  the  scene  is  ancient 
Egypt.  In  these  gathered  lectures, 
the  noted  Egyptologist  unearths  that 
long  buried,  splendid  civilization  of 
the  old  land  of  the  Nile.  She  declares 
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that  at  the  dawn  of  history  Egypt  was 
the  land  of  light.  Much  of  her  story 
concerns  the  dramatic  sojourn  of  Is- 
rael in  Egypt. 

Mrs.O.W.  Oliphant  pictures  Israel's 
later  and  more  wonderful  dwelling  in 
Palestine.  "  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City, 
its  History  and  Hope,"  is  a  delightful 
and  powerful  study  of  that  once  proud 
City  of  the  Temple,  from  the  reign  of 
David  and  the  capture  of  the  Jebus 
to  the  Captivity.  *Mrs.  Oliphant  writes 
with  the  faith  of  the  Christian.  As  for 
the  higher  criticism  of  Strauss  and 
Renan,  "  Moses  I  know,"  she  declares, 
"and  Samuel  I  know,  but  who  are 
these  ?" 

The  surprise  of  the  quarter  has  been 
the  publication  of  "  Poems,"  by  Wm. 
E.  H.  Lecky.  Few  of  those  who  have 
admired  the  brilliant  historical  works 
of  this  deep  thinker,  had  dreamed  that 
his speculativeintellect  ever  expressed 
itself  in  poetry;  but, among  his  friends, 
these  lyrical  offspring  had  been  circu- 
lated. They  possess  genuine  strength 
and  beauty. 

The  unpublished  "  Poems  of  John 
Ruskin,"  for  the  first  time  collected 
and  edited  by  W.  G.  Colling  wood,  with 
illustrations  by  the  author,  have  been 
given  to  the  world.  The  poems  were 
written  by  Ruskin  in  his  early  years, 
and  will  serve  as  an  admirable  frontis- 
piece to  his  magnificent  prose  works. 
In  these  poems,  inspired  by  the  Lake 
Country  and  Chamounix,  and,  in  these 
illustrations,  inspired  by  Prout  and 
Turner,  the  molding  of  the  great  art 
critic's  mind  may  be  seen. 

The  "  Latest  Literary  Essays  and 
Addresses  of  James  Russell  Lowell' 

? roved  a  welcome  gift.  Gray,  Landon, 
i/'alton,  Milton,  and  Shakespeare  be- 
ing the  subjects  of  his  scholarly  criti- 
cism. Charles  Eliot  Norton's  superb 
prose  translation  of  Dante's  "Inferno," 
the  proof-sheets  of  which  had  passed 
under  Lowell's  eye  just  before  his 
death,  has  appeared,  and  augurs  great- 
er triumphs  in  the  "  Purgatory  "  and 
"  Paradise  "  to  follow.  Prof.  Norton 
also  published,  with  a  preface  full  of 
pathos,  Dante's  "Eleven  Letters," 
translated  by  C.  S.  Latham,  who  wore 
out  his  enfeebled  frame  in  his  labors 
over  them. 

Dante  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
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spiration  of  Wm.G.  Palgrave's  "Vision 
of  Life,  Semblance,  and  Reality,"  left 
fragmentary  by  his  death,  and  just 
published.  It  sings  of  the  realm  of 
the  dead.  The  earlier  portion  was 
bom  during  Palgrave's  lapse  from  the 
Catholic  faith;  and  the  latter,  after  he 
had  been  reconverted  from  his  "blind 
error,  impotent  striving,  dead  despair." 

A  new  world  of  simple,  fresh,  gen- 
uine poesy  was  discovered  in  Helfene 
Vacaresco's  "  The  Bard  of  the  Dom- 
bovitz,"  which  title  she  has  given  to 
her  coUectionof  Roumanian  folk-song, 
gathered  during  four  devoted  years 
from  the  lips  of  the  Roumanian  peas- 
ants and  gypsies  themselves.  The  col- 
lection holds  the  Roumanian  spirit 
enshrined. 

Another  poetical  and  picturesque 
people  are  portrayed  in  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold's  "  Japonica,"  comprising  his 
Scribner  articles.  Graceful  and  gentle 
as  the  Japanese  themselves  are  these 
papers.  Sir  Edwin  has  given  us  fur- 
ther glimpses  of  the  Mikado's  Empire 
in  his  "  Seas  and  Lands,"  with  peeps 
at  America.  He  speaks  of  Whitman 
as  "  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
American  growth  and  glory — the  nat- 
ural minstrel  of  her  splendid  youth." 

Austin  Dobsop  has  issued  a  larger 
and  complete  "  Life  of  Hogarth," 
based  upon  his  shorter  work  in  the 
"Great  Writers"  series. 

In  his  "  Studies  of  Chaucer,"  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  R.  Lounsbury  has  pre- 
sented a  masterly  portrait  of  the  true 
Chaucer,  as  discovered  by  the  light 
of  modern  research  and  criticism. 

With  fiction,  we  strike  upon  abso- 
lutely new  literary  productions;  and, 
chief  of  the  recent  novels  is  assuredly 
Arthur  T.  Quiller  Couch's  "  Blue  Pa- 
vilions,"  a  romantic  story  of  love  and 
adventure  laid  out  at  the  opening  of 
King  William's  war.  The  tale  has  to 
do  with  two  picturesque  old  captains 
disgusted  with  King  Tames,  yet  hardly 
willing  to  offer  their  swords  to  Wil- 
liam, who  have  left  their  frigates  and 
retired  to  Harwich.  The  delightfully 
old-fashioned  tale  is  a  fine  triumph 
for  this  young  Englishman. 

Next  comes  quaint  Howard  Pyle's 
delicious  fairy  tale  of  *•  A  Modem  Al- 
addin," wherein  he  lights  the  wonder- 
ful lamp  anew  in  the  France  of  Louis 


XV.  The  Comte  de  St.  Germaine  dis- 
covers the  existence  of  an  alchemic, 
which  can  turn  charcoal  to  diamonds, 
and  of  an  elixir  of  life  in  Raymond 
Lully's  laboratory.  He  seeks  out  Oli- 
ver Munier,  a  Flour  ens  peasant,  to  be 
his  cat's-paw;  but  Oliver,  like  Aladdin, 
gives  him  the  slip,  becomes  Prince  of 
Golconda  and  weds  Mile.  Celeste. 

Archdeacon  Farrar 's  "Darkness  and 
Dawn"is  gloom  to  this  sunshine, paint- 
ing that  new  Anti-Christ,  and  his  ter- 
rible reign,  during  which  Christianity, 
"  so  humble  in  its  origin,  so  feeble  in 
its  earthly  resources,  won  so  majestic 
a  victory  over  the  power  and  glory  of 
the  world." 

Hall  Caine's  "The  Scape-goat" 
paints  as  dark  a  picture  in  Israel  Ben 
Oliel,  the  London-born  son  of  a  Tan- 
gier jew,  who  persecutes  his  race,  but 
has  his  frozen  heart  thawed  by  his 
sweet  daughter  Naomi.  J.  H.  Short- 
house  tells  briefly  how  "Blanche, Lady 
Falaise,"  becomes  infatuated  with  a 
low  clerical  adventurer,  and  sacrifices 
herself  because  she  imagines  herself 
guilty  of  his  misdeeds.  Lanoe  Fal- 
coner's "  Cecilia  de  Noel"  is  a  strange 
love  stor}'',  growing  out  of  the  doctrine 
of  "  Everlasting  Punishment."  Bran- 
der  Matthews  has  given  us  tales  told 
in  partnership  with  Bunner,  Pollock, 
Jessop,  and  Anstey,  in  "With  My 
Friends,"  introducing  it  with  an  essay 
on  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Collab- 
oration, which  strangely  enough  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  such  a  practice. 

Other  noteworthy  novels  have  been 
Grant  Allen's  extravagantly  sketched 
"  Dumaresq's  Daughter "  and  "  Re- 
called to  Life; "  Andrew  Lang's 
pleasant  "  Angling  Sketches;"  Bea- 
trice Kipling's  prolix  "  The  Heart  of 
a  Maid,"  concerning  a  lass  who  loved 
too  late;  Jules  Verne's  "Cdsar  Casca- 
bel,"  who  traveled  from  California 
to  France  over  the  Behring  Strait; 
Clyde  Fitch's  "The  Knighting  of  the 
Twins; "  Rose  Terry  Cooke's  "  Huck- 
leberries Gathered  from  New  Eng- 
land Hills;"  Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock's  "In  the  Stranger  People's  Coun- 
try;" G.  A.  Henty's  "The  Dash  for 
Khartoum;"  Octave  Thanet's  "We 
All;"  and  an  anonymous  English  novel 
of  school  life,  "  Tim." 

Poetical  works  worthy  of  mention 
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have  been  Helen  Gray  Cone's  "  Ride 
to  the  Lady  and  Other  Poems;" 
James  Whitcomb  Riley's  "Neighborly 
roems;"  and  Wm.  Bard  McVickar's 
**  Lays  of  a  Lawyer." 

American  history  has  been  further 
enriched  by  Prof essor  James Schouler, 
with  Volume  5  of  his  "  History  of  the 
United  States  of  America  under  the 
Constitution."  This  concluding  vol- 
ume of  his  graphic  work  covers  the 
period  from  James  Polk  down  to 
James  Buchanan,  and  gives  the  mili- 
tary history  of  the  Mexican  War.  We 
are  treated  to  life-like  portraits  of 
Generals  Scott  and  Taylor,  of  Lincoln 
on  the  stump,  and  of  Jefferson  Davis 
in  Mexico. 

English  history  has  become  indebt- 
ed to  Wm.  Connor  Sidney  for  an  ad- 
mirable reproduction  of  "  England  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century." 

James  Anthony  Froude  supplements 
his  English  history  with  an  inquiry 
into  the  "  Divorce  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon,"  as  the  story  is  told  by  the 
Imperial  Ambassadors  residing  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  Vin.  in  newly  searched 
manuscripts.  He  seeks  to  strengthen 
his  defense  of  "bluff  King  Hal." 

Biography  has  a  host  of  volumes  to 
be  grateful  for.  Among  these  first, 
perhaps,  stands  John  G.  Bourke's  in- 
teresting "On  the  Border  with  Crook." 
Bourke  was  Captain  of  the  Third  Cav- 
alry, and  served  fifteen  years  under 
that  greatest  of  Indian  fighters.  His 
story  of  Crook's  victories  over  the 
cruel  Apaches  is  the  best  history  yet 
published  of  the  Indian  wars  of  the 
past  two  decades. 

Oscar  Fay  Adams  has  drawn  the 
portrait  of  a  delightfully  winsome 
woman  in  his  "  Story  of  Jane  Austen's 
Life."  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  succeed- 
ed in  showing  the  lower  nature  of  the 
life  of  James  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck, 
but  too  little  of  his  better  parts.  H. 
R.  Fox  Bourne  gives  a  sweet  picture 
of  "Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  Type  of 
English  Chivalry  in  the  Elizabethan 
Age."  William  Stebbing  exonerates 
Sidney's  friend.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
from  the  blame  of  the  Guiana  Expe- 
dition. Sir  Henry  Cunningham  fol- 
lows the  fortunes  of  "Earl  Canning" 
through  the  tragedy  of  the  Mutiny, 
and  the  transfer  of  India  from  the 


Company  to  the  Crown.  Other  ad- 
mirable biographies  are  Capt.  Albert 
H.  Markham's  "  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  the  North- West  Passage,"  Lord 
Roseberry's  "  Pitt,"  H.  E.  Watts' 
"Cervantes,"  Dr.  Philip  Schaff's  "St. 
Chrysostom  and  St.  Augustine,"  and 
Andrd  Theuriet's  "Jules  Bastien  Le- 
page and  his  Art." 

Other  interesting  books  of  the  last 
quarter  have  been  J.  L.  Kipling's 
"Beast  andMan  in  India;"  Wm. Blades* 
quaint  "Pentateuch  of  Printing,"  giv- 
ing its  Genesis,  Exodjis  over  the 
world,  its  Laws,  and  its  Deuteronomy 
in  the  revolution  in  steam;  Wm.  R, 
Hughes'  "A  Week's  Tramp  in  Dick- 
ens' Land;"  J.  Chas.  Wall's  "The 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  of  England;" 
EdwardWhymper's"Travels  amongst 
the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator;" 
Archdeacon  Farrar's  "  Social  and 
Present  Day  Questions;"  T.  W.  Hig- 
ginson's  "The  New  World  and  the 
New  Book;"  Tames  Martineau's  "Ac- 
ademical and  Religious  Essays,  Re- 
views, and  Addresses;"  Dr.  C.  Schuch- 
hardt's  "  Schliemann's  Excavations;" 
George  Kennan's  "Siberia  and  the 
Exile  System;"  Max  O'Rell's  "A 
Frenchman  in  America;"  Alice  Morse 
Earle's  slyly  humorous  "The  Sabbath 
in  Puritan  New  England;"  W.  J.  Hen- 
derson's Wagnerian  "Preludes  and 
Studies;"  Joseph  Jacobs'  collection  of 
250  "  Celtic  Fairy  Tales;"  Wm.  Ham- 
ilton Gibson's  "  Rambler's  Calendar;" 
Archdeacon  Arthur  E.  Moule's  "  New 
China  and  Old;"  Major  F.R.Wingate's 
"Mahdi-ism  and  the  Egyptian  Sou- 
dan;" Von  Moltke's  "Letters"  and 
"  Fran  CO- Germ  an  War;"  the  Ridout 
Letters,  edited  as  "  Ten  Years  in  Up- 
per Canada,  1805-1815,"  telling  of  the 
War  of  1812;  Dr.  John  Foster  Kirk's 
two  supplementary  volumes  to  "AUi- 
bone's  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture," comprising  37,183  names;  Vol. 
II.,  Part  6,  of  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary; and  Part  23  of  the  Century 
Dictionary. 

ART. 

The  first  competition  for  the  Paris 
Prize,  the  result  of  the  scheme  of  Mr. 
John  Armstrong  Chanler  for  assisting 
American  art  students  to  develop 
themselves  abroad,  has  been  held,  and 
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with  gratifying  results  (see  pp.181  and  gravers  has  been  awarded  the  great 

324).     For  the  preliminary  competi-  diploma  of  honor  by  the  Committee 

tion,  106  drawings  were  submitted  by  of  the  recent  International  Exhibition 

fifty-three  students,  each    candidate  of  Fine  Arts  in  Berlin, 
having  to  present  two  drawings  from  „„«,^  .^,^  ^„^  ^•^ .,.. 

life,   of    a    full-length    nude    figure.  ^^^^IC  AND  THE  DRAMA 

Twenty  of  these  candidates  were  se-        The  year  1891  has  been  pre-emi- 

lected  for  the  final  competition,  who  nently  one  of  opera,  the  future  devel- 

presented  sixty  drawings  and  paint-  opment  of  which  will  be  greatly  af- 

ings.     On  October  8,  the  jury,  com-  fected  by  results  which  the  year  has 

posed  of  the  Presidents  of  the  local  witnessed.      Particularly  is  this  the 

art  societies,  awarded  the  prize  to  Mr.  case  in  regard  to  English  opera,  which 

Bryson   Burroughs,  of  the  Art  Stu-  has  seen  the  production  of  Sir  A.  Sul- 

dents*  League,  of  New  York.    He  will  livan's  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  the  reproduc- 

study  in  Europe  for  five  years,  the  in-  tion  in  English  of  a  host  of  foreign 

come  from  the  Chanler  fund  amount-  works.     There  have  been  given  for 

ing  to  $900  annually.  the  first  time  in  English,  Cornelius' 

The  new  Art  Museum  on  the  Ring  "  Barber  of  Bagdad  "  and  De  Koven's 
Strasse  in  Vienna  is  said  to  be  the  **  Maid  Marian."  Preparations  were 
finest  in  the  world.  It  was  started  completed  late  in  December  for  the 
sixteen  years  ago;  and  every  sculptor  production  of  Gilbert  and  Cellier*s. 
and  painter  of  note  in  Vienna  for  the  **  The  Mountebanks."  The  chief  op- 
past  ten  years,  has  been  engaged  on  its  eratic  success  of  the  year,  however, 
adornment.  It  was  recently  formally  has  been  Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  Rus- 
opened  by  the  Emperor,  who  had  ticana,"  which  was  given,  toward  the 
caused  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  thus  end  of  autumn,  at  Windsor  Castle, 
opened  to  the  public,  all  the  priceless  before  the  Queen,  the  first  Italian 
art  treasures  collected  by  the  Imperial  opera  which  Her  Majesty  has  heard 
House  of  Austria  during  the  last  four  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort 
centuries,  most  of  which  had  hereto-  in  1861.  The  sum  of  ^^  10,000  has 
fore  been  hidden  in  inaccessible  pal-  been  paid  for  the  English  rights  in 
aces  and  castles.     Among  them  are  this  work. 

over  150  of  the  masterpieces  of  Ra-        The  brothers  Alfred  and  Heinrich 

phael,  Titian,  Velasquez,  Durer,  Ru-  Gruenfeld,  whose  advent  to  America 

bens,  Tintoretto,  and  Paul  Veronese;  was  eagerly  awaited,  opened  the  mu- 

also  works  of  Correggio,  Rembrandt,  sical  season  of  1891-1892  on  October 

and  Vandyke.  23,  by  a  concert  in  the  Madison  Square 

In  the  wall  of  a  garden  in  Florence,  Garden  in  New  York  City,  their  play- 
there  has  recently  been  discovered  a  ing  being  received  with  high  encomi- 
work  of  sculpture  by  Michael  Angelo,  ums.  But  the  decided  sensation  of 
which  is  declared  to  be  the  earliest  the  quarter  has  been  the  playing  of 
product  from  the  hands  of  the  great  the  Polish  pianist,  Ignace  J.  Paderew- 
artist.  It  is  an  oval  relief,  a  copy  of  ski.  For  three  years  this  young  man 
the  famous  cameo  in  possession  of  the  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  highly 
Medici  family,  representing  the  strug-  applauded  pianist  in  Europe.  Opin- 
gle  between  Apollo  and  the  Marsyas,  ions  differ  as  to  the  place  he  >\411  oc- 
and  was  probably  produced  when  the  cupy  in  the  galaxy  of  the  great  play- 
sculptor  was  fourteen  years  old.  ers;  but  it  is  universally  conceded  that 

Fifty-six  of  the  Verestchagin  paint-  he  combines  marvelous  mechanical 

ings,  about  half  the  entire  collection,  dexterity  with  a  very  rare  degree  of 

were  sold  in  New  York  November  17,  intelligence, 
for  $26,665.  Great  'interest  was  aroused  by  the 

The    largest   animal   picture  ever  presentation  of  S.  G.  Pratt's  "Allegory 

painted  has  recently  been  finished  by  of  the  War  in  Song  "  at  the  Madison 

Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur  after  three  years'  Square  Garden,  New  York,  October 

work.      It  represents    ten   full-sized  2  and  3,  in  aid  of  the  Grant  Monument 

horses  trotting  over  a  threshing  floor.  Fund.     It  comprised  a  rendition  of 

The  American  Society  of  Wood  En-  the  war-songs  so  popular  since  the 
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early  sixties,  in  which  a  chorus  of 
1,200  singers  took  part;  and  also  in- 
cluded a  brilliant  military  display. 
Only  about  $2,000  was  realized,  in 
spite  of  an  estimated  attendance  of 
10,000  people. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  of  Har- 
vard University,  has  secured  from  the 
Government  of  Honduras,  the  exclu- 
sive right,  for  the  next  ten  years,  of 
exploring  the  wonderful  remains  in 
which  that  country  abounds,  with  the 
privilege,  also,  of  taking  away  half  of 
all  the  objects  found  during  the  exca- 
vations. It  is  a  condition  of  these 
privileges,  that  explorations  shall  be 
-carried  on  each  year.  Already  an 
expedition  under  the  instructions,  but 
not  under  the  personal  guidance,  of 
Professor  Putnam,  is  on  the  way  to 
the  scene  of  operations.  As  planned, 
the  work  will  be  the  most  exhaustive 
research  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken 
in  America.  A  school  of  archaeology, 
similar  to  that  at  Athens,  is  to  be  es- 
tablished; and  all  material  collected 
during  1892  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

The  tomb,  discovered  at  Eretria,  in 
Euboea,  during  the  recent  excavations 
conducted  by  the  American  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Athens,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aristotle, 
is  disclaimed  as  such  by  Dr.  Waldstein. 
The  only  epitaph  mentions  **  a  daugh- 
ter of  Aristotle." 

RELIGION. 

For  twelve  days,  beginning  October 
7,  the  second  Ecumenical  Council  of 
the  Methodist  Church  held  its  sessions 
in  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  There  were  present  500 
prominent  men  of  the  denomination, 
representing  every  country  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  United  States.  The 
first  Council  assembled  in  London  ten 
years  ago.  Perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant features  of  the  recent  meeting 
were:  the  fact  that  it  brought  out  em- 
phatic evidence  of  the  growing  ten- 
dency toward  a  unification  of  the  var- 
ious branches  of  the  denomination  in 
Europe  and  America,  a  plan  being 
actually  formulated  toward  that  end 


by  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Stephenson ;  and 
also  the  fact,  that  in  its  discussions, 
which  were  confined  largely  to  sub- 
jects of  a  sociological  and  general 
Christian  character,  such  as  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  scientific 
thought,  the  moral  aspects  of  combin- 
ations of  capital,marriage,and  divorce, 
etc.,  it  gave  evidence  of  the  gfrowing 
spirit  of  adaptation  to  the  changing 
practical  needs  of  the  day. 

A  similar  spirit  breathed  through- 
out the  Congress  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  which  gathered  in 
the  Epiphany  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  17.  In  all  its  delib- 
erations— on  the  relations  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  to  science,  to  politics,  to 
other  denominations — there  was  dis- 
cernible the  desire  to  make  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Church  practically  ef- 
fective in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  modern  life. 

The  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  was  for- 
mally consecrated  Bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copal Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  on 
October  14,  in  Trinity  Church,  Boston. 

The  trial  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Briggs  before  the  New  York  Pres- 
bytery, came  up  October  5.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Prosecution  based  their 
charges  solely  upon  the  famous  inau- 
gural address  (see  p.  325).  A  motion 
to  discharge  the  Committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  62  to  64;  and  the 
trial  proceeded.  Dr.  Briggs  gave  an 
elaborate  statement  of  his  "objections" 
to  the  charges,  expressing  regret  if  he 
had  in  any  way  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  Church.  A  motion  to  dismiss 
the  charges  wa,s  immediately  made. 
After  much  discussion  it  was  carried, 
and  Dr.  Briggs  thus  acquitted,  by  a 
vote  of  94  to  39.  A  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  Synod  was  taken. 

The  most  noteworthy  ecclesiastical 
document  of  the  quarter  has  been  an 
epistle  from  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo 
XIIL,  directed  to  the  Archbishops  of 
Prague  and  Cologne,  and  to  the  Bish- 
ops of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary, 
but  intended  also  for  the  consideration 
of  other  prelates,  condemning  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, the  growth  of  which  has  lately 
become  alarming. 
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OCTOBER. 

I.  Andrew  Quintin,  the  oldest  railroad 
conductor  in  the  United  States,  Avon-by-the 
Sea.  N.J. 

Harvey  Magee  Watterson,  at  one  time 
President  of  the  Tennessee  Legislature,  and 
legal  adviser  of  President  Johnson  during 
his  term  of  office,  Louisville,  Ky.,  80. 

4.  Isaac  Newton,  fifth  Earl  of  rortsmoutb , 
London,  Eng.,  66. 

5.  Jacob  Turner,  ex-Congressman  from  the 
Twenty-first  Pennsylvania  District,  Greens- 
burg,  Fenn.,  66. 

6.  Sir  JohnPopeHennessy.M.P.  forNorth 
Kilkenny,  Queenstown,  Eng.,  57.  The  late 
Member  for  Kilkenny  was  born  in  Cork,  Ire- 
land. When  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he 
entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  King's 
County.  In  1867,  he  was  made  Governor  of 
Labuan;  and  after  that,  successively,  of  the 
West  African  settlements,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Barbadoes,  the  Windward  Islands,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Mauritius.  After  the  O'Shea 
divorce  case,  he  took  sides  against  Mr.  Par- 
nell;  and,  toward  the  end  of  1890,  contested 
the  seat  for  North  Kilkenny  against  the 
Parnellite  candidate,  whom,  after  a  bitterly 
fought  campaign,  he  defeated  (see  p.  5). 

The  Rt.  Hon  William  Henry  Smith,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Government  Leader  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  Walmer  Ca.stle,  Eng., 
67.  Mr.  Smith  was  bom  in  London,  and 
educated  at  the  Tavistock  Grammar  School. 
When  quite  young,  he  entered  his  father's 
business,  that  of  newsdealer,  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  young  man's  diligence  and 
ability,  grew  rapidly.  Not  until  he  was 
forty  years  of  age,  did  he  turn  his  mind  to- 
wards politics.  In  his  desire  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  naturally  led  to  select  West- 
minster as  the  field  of  his  operations.  His 
sentiments  had  generally  inclined  towards 
the  Reform  party;  but  when,  having  applied 
for  admission  into  the  Reform  Club,  he  was 
blackballed  by  the  members,  he  forsook  the 
Liberals,  and  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Con- 
servatives. In  1875,  he  opposed  John  Stuart 
Mill  for  the  above  mentioned  constituency, 
but  was  defeated.  In  1878,  however,  he  de- 
feated Mr.  Mill,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House.  Although  not  an  orator,  he  had 
^ood  talking  powers,  and  no  little  execu- 
tive ability.  Nor  did  he  lack  in  effective- 
ness as  a  debater,  for,  though  he  could  not 
thunder  forth  the  periods  of  Gladstone,  he 
yet  could  speak  to  tne  point  in  that  cool  and 
business-like  manner,  which  never  fails  to 
have  its  influence. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Smith  was  made  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  in  the  Disraeli  Administration. 
In    1877,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt, 


he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. From  1880  to  1885,  the  Conserva- 
tives were  out  of  power.  On  the  formation 
of  a  Ministry  by  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Smith 
was  asked  to  become  Secretary  of  War, 
which  office  he  filled  until  January,  1886,  when 
he  was  made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
As  the  Government  were  overthrown  the 
following  week,  the  Secretary's  stay  was 
brief.  After  the  defeat  of  the' Government 
subsequently  formed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
on  the  return  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  power, 
Mr.  Smith  was  again  made  Secretary  of  War. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mr.  Smith  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  First  Lord  of  the  T^easu^v^  and 
Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
capacity,  he  served  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  He  was, 
not  what  would  be  called  "  brilliant"  as  a 
statesman;  but  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  those  qualities  of  the  English  char- 
acter that  win  universal  respect.  He  was 
untiring  in  the  discharge  of  duty;  he  was 
strictly  conscientious  in  all  his  dealings;  he 
was  always  affable,  unruffled  in  temper  even 
by  the  most  biting  sarcasm,  and  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  power  of  conciliating  op>- 
posing  factions.  He  made  no  enemies  on 
either  side  of  the  House.  His  sound  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  qualities  resulting  from 
his  long  experience  in  practical  business  and 
politics,  caused  the  administration  of  the 
late  Member  for  the  Strand  to  rank  equally 
high  in  efficiency  with  those  of  his  most 
talented  predecessors. 

Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  the  greatest 
champion  of  Iri.sh  Home  Rule,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  Brighton,  Eng.,  45. 

He  was  born  at  Avondale,  Wicklow  Coun- 
ty, Ireland,  in  June,  1846.  His  father  was. 
John  Henry  Parnell,  at  one  time  High  Sheriff 
of  Wicklow,  whose  ancestors  had  crossed 
over  to  Ireland  after  the  Commonwealth. 
His  mother,  Delia  Tudor,  was  the  daughter 
of  Admiral  Stew^art  of  the  United  States. 
Navy.  At  school,  Parnell  displayed  no  ex- 
traordinary genius,  being  noted"  rather  for 
his  lethargy  than  for  anything  else  except 
that  dogged  stubbornness  which  was  the 
predominating  feature  of  his  entire  life. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  in  regard  to  this 
period  of  Pamell's  life,  beyond  me  fact  that 
after  attending  several  preparatory'  schools, 
he  matriculated  at  Cambridge  University, 
and  attended  Magdalene  College.  He  did 
not  proceed  to  a  degree,  but  merely  went 
through  the  operation,  customary  among  his 
class,  of  "  grinding  out"  a  few  years  at  one 
or  other  of  the  universities. 

When  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was 
made  High  Sheriff  of  Meath;  and  from  this 
event  dates  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his 
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country.     The  forlorn  condition  of  the  Irish  erica  that  the  boycott  system  was  developed 

people  aroused  his  concern.     He  was  con-  in  Ireland. 

vinced  that  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  In  the  following  election,  the  Parnellite 
stereotyped  Home  Rule  bill  annually  intro-  force  in  Parliament  was  largehr  augmented, 
duced  into  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  by  Mr.  numbering  altogether  thirty-nve  Members. 
Butt,  was  the  panacea  for  the  evils  which  Mr.  Parnell  sat  for  Cork.  The  obstruction 
infested  Ireland.;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  policy  perhaps  reached  its  height  during 
recognized  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  the  debate  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  Coercion  bill. 
passage  of  that  bill  in  the  prevailing  circum-  Masterful  as  was  the  fight  led  by  Mr.  Par- 
stances.  Some  surprise  was  expressed  when,  nell,  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  obtaining 
in  1874,  Mr.  Parnell  was  found  opposing  the  the  passage  of  his  bill,  but  only  when  Mem- 
Disraeli  candidate  for  the  County  Dublin,  ber  after  Member  from  the  Parnellite  benches 
At  this  time,  although  he  had  adopted  the  had  been  suspended.  By  this  Act,  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  policy,  yet  his   **  nationalism"  people  were  disarmed,  and  the  Habeas  Cor- 

g roved  to  be  of  so  unorthodox  a  type,  that  pus  was  suspended,  for  terror  and  outrage 

e  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  ma-  were  rampant  in  Ireland.     In  October,  Mr. 

jority.     His  election  for  Meath  the  following  Parnell  and  a  number  of  his  followers  were 

year,  1875,  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Kilmainham  jail; 

the  sentiment  created  by  his  mother's  treat-  but  farther  than  that  Mr.  Gladstone  dared 

ment  of  the  Nationalists.      It  is  said  that  not  go,  and  the  Irish  leaders  were  shortly 

when  Parnell,  breaking  down  in  his  speech  relea.sed.     In  1882,  the  rupture  between  the 

on  the  hustings,  had  well  nigh  lost  the  elec-  Government  and  the  Pamellites  seemed  to 

tion,  the  hearts  and  suffrages  of  the  impetu-  be  approaching  a  compromise;  and  negotia- 

ous  voters  were  won  over  by  the  chairman  tions  were  opened  through  Captain  O'Shea, 

saying,  "This  is  the  son  of   Mrs.  Parnell  Mr.  Parnell  promising  that  the  country  should 

who  sheltered  the  Fenian  boys."     He  was  be  pacified  through  the  Land  League.  Lords 

unanimously  returned.  Sp)encer  and  Cavendish  were  delegated  to 

At  the  time  of  Parnell's  entrance  into  Par-  Ireland,  to  prepare  a  policy  of  concession, 
liament,  the  Conservative  Government  was  including  a  bill  to  wipe  out  the  arrears  in 
strong,  while  the  Liberal  Opposition  was  rent.  But,  a  few  days  after  these  negotia- 
disorganized.  The  first  session,  he  did  tions,  the  murder  ot  Lord  Cavendish  and 
little,  and  said  less.  He  studied  eagerly  Mr.  Burke  in  Phoenix  Park,  startled  the 
the  rules  and  forms  of  Parliament,  and  world.  From  this  period,  the  forces  of  the 
schooled  himself  to  the  customs  of  the  Com-  obstruction  policy  seemed  to  some  extent 
moners.  The  next  term  he  commenced  to  shattered.  The  Coercion  bill  was  vigorously 
make  himself  heard,  talking  on  various  sub-  administered.  The  struggle  against  the  Par- 
jects  and  occasions.  At  first  little  attention  nellites  continued  with  undiminished  vigor 
was  paid  to  him;  but,  when  he  began  in  until,  in  1885,  the  Gladstonian  Government 
strong  terms,  to  voice  the  interests  of  his  went  out.  The  following  elections  scored  a 
country,  he  was  regarded  with  contempt,  victory  for  Home  Rule,  the  results  showing 
and,  whenever  he  rose  to  his  feet,  was  re-  a  return  of  eighty  Parnellites,  while  the  Lib- 
ceived  with  a  storm  of  groans  and  hisses,  eral  force  was  about  equivalent  to  the  Con- 
When  the  uproar  would  partially  subside,  servative  and  Parnellite  forces  combined, 
there  would  be  heard  in  undaunted  tones.  Convinced  by  this  that  the  Irish  people 
the  words  •*  Mr.  Speaker,"  which  would  be  were  bent  on  demanding  what  was  their 
the  signal  for  another  outburst,  only  to  due,  Mr.  Gladstone  faced  round,  and,  aban- 
meet  with  a  similar  response.  Time  and  doning  his  former  policy  of  coercion,  declared 
time  again  this  happened.  At  last  the  for  Home  Rule.  In  1886,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
dogged  obstinacy  of  the  man  conquered,  the  Liberals  being  in  power,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
and  he  was  listened  to.  Thenceforward  famous  Home  Rule  bill  was  introduced  with 
he  began  to  exercise  an  influence,  introduc-  the  unqualified  support  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
ing  and  pleading  the  Irish  cause  on  every  his  followers.  On  the  7th  of  June,  the  House 
occasion.  When  Mr.  Butt  died,  Parnell  divided  on  the  bill,  the  result  being  311  yeas, 
was  made  leader  of  the  four  who  consti-  341  nays.  The  Liberal  Government  was  fol- 
tuted  the  Irish  party  in  the  House.  The  lowed  by  a  weak  Salisbury  Administration, 
power  which  this  handful  of  Members  exert-  under  which  Parnell's  force  remained  quite 
ed  by  means  of  their  so-called  '*  policy  of  ob-  as  strong  as  before,  yet  was  hampered  by  its 
struction,"  was  quite  characteristic  of  the  alliance  with  a  greatly  diminished  Gladston- 
man  who  introduced  it.  In  a  speech,  Mr.  ian  Opposition.  The  Government  adopted 
Parnell  said  he  "felt  a  special  satisfaction  the  old  coercion  policy  toward  Ireland,  in 
in  preventing  and  thwarting  the  intentions  which  they  met  with  renewed  and  obstinate 
of  the  Government.*'  resistance  from  the  Irish  party.     In  1887,  a 

A  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt,  move  of  a  rather  startling  order  was  set  on 

the  Irish  Land  League  was  established  at  foot  by  the  London  Times,  which  professed 

Irishtown,  by  Michael  Davitt,  with  the  money  to  have  documentary  evidence  incnminating 

obtained  from  the  "  Skirmish  Fund  "started  Mr.  Parnell,  and  implicating  him  in  numer- 

by  O'Donovan   Rossa.     In   October.    1879,  ous   foul   outrages  and   dark  conspiracies. 

Mr.  Parnell  visited  the  United  States  in  the  The  case  was  carried  on  for  months  under  an 

interests  of  the  League,  and  succeeded  in  extraordinaryCommission  consisting  of  three 

gaining  the  approbation  and  aid  of  the  Irish  eminent  Judges  appointed  by  Parliament. 

Americans.    It  was  on  his  return  from  Am-  A  number  of  letters,  purporting  to  have  been 
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written  by  Pamell,  which,  had  they  been  au-  Number  15,  when  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  with- 
thentic,  would  have  been  evidence  of  the  drew  his  support,  he  was  virtually  deposed 
most  undoubted  character,  were  published,  from  the  leadership  of  the  Parlianientary 
Under  the  close  investigation  of  the  Commis-  party.  The  control  of  the  Freeman's  jour- 
sion,  however,  these  letters  were  proved  to  nal  was  bitterly  fought  for,  and  Mr.  Pamell 
be  forgeries,  the  work  of  a  man  named  Pi-  is  depicted  as  having  recurred  to  violence. 
gott.  These  discoveries,  besides  completely  Although  he  married  Mrs.  O'Shea  a  short 
vindicating  Mr.  Parnell,  proved  a  heavy  blow  time  before  his  death,  the  blot  was  not  re- 
bolh  to  the  Times  and  to  the  Government  it-  moved.  The  influence  of  the  hierarchy  was 
self.  Notwithstanding  the  stain  which  for  a  turned  against  him :  and  he  was  thenceforth 
t  had  been  placed  on  Mr.  Parnell's  capable  of  little  material  benefit  to  tbe  peo- 
ple whose  idol  and  only  hope 
be  had  been  but  a  short  time 
before.  His  death  is  suppcsed 
to  have  been  direcUv  due  to  a 
chill,  the  effect  of  which  his 
enfeebled  constitution  was  un- 
able to  shake  off.  Mr.  Par- 
flell's  portrait  appears  on  page 
4  of  this  volume  of  Current 
History. 

Karl  I,  (Charles).  King  of 
Wiirtemberg,  Stuttgart.  68. 
He  was  born  in  1623,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1S64. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to 
war  with  Prussia,  having  al- 
hed  himself  with  Austria  in 
the  conflict  which  resulted  in 
the  battle  of  Sadowa.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  struggle. 
Charles  was  forced  to  pay  a 
large  war  indemnity  to  Prus- 
sia, and  to  put  his  troops  at 
tlie  disposal  of  Germany  in 
case  of  foreign  invasion. 
These  troops  were  made  use 
of  in  the  Franco- Prussian  war 
of  1870.  Charles  opposed  the 
conferring  of  Imperial  honors 
upon  King  William  of  Prussia, 
and  he  has  had  a  constant 
struggle  to  preserve  the  auton- 
omy of  his  coTir.try  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Berlin  authorities 
to  cencentrate  all  power  in  the 
capital.  The  throne  falls  to 
William,  a  nephew  of  the  late 
King. 

U.  Prof.CHRISTOPHERjOHH- 

SON,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  physicians  in  Ma- 
ryland, Baltimore,  Md.,  69. 

12,     HOBART     B.      BlCELOW, 

character,  lie  was  immediately  restored  to  ex-Governor   of   Connecticut,  New  Haven. 

confidence  byhis  supporters  and  the  Liberals.  Conn.,  77. 

Again  the  star  of  the  Irish  cause  seemed  13.  Colonel  Chakles  G.  McCawlev,  of  the 

in  the  aiwendant;  but  another  circumstance  United    States    Marine    Corps,    Rosemont, 

was  brought  to  light  which  proved  fatal  to  Penn. 

the  political  career  of  Charies  Stewart  Par-  The  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Mann,  a  promin- 

nell.     Captain  O'Shea,  the  negotiator  of  the  ent  Presbyterian  divine,  New  York  City,  69. 

Kilmainham  treaty,  instituted  proceedings  14.  Colonel  Robert  H.  Offev,  of  the  Uni- 

against  Mr.  Parnell.  in  the  Divorce  Court,  ted  States  Army,  Stanton,  N.  M.,  55. 

which  resulted  in   the  charges  of  adultery  15.  Count  Lviiwic  von  Arco-V alley,  Ger- 

preferred  against  him  Ijeing  proved  beyond  man  Minister  to  the  United  States.  Berlin, 

a  doubt.      Mr.  Gladstone  immediately  dis-  Germany,  46.     He  was  born  in  Bavaria,  of 

solved  bis  alliance  with  the  unfortunate  lead-  an  ancient  and  noble  family.     After  having 
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er;  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Irish  party,  received  special  training  in  several  u 
although  at  first  inclined  to  stay  by  him,  ties,  the  Count  entered  the  German  diplo- 
gradually  turned  against  him,  until,  m  that  matic  service.  During  the  Franco-Prussian 
ible    meeting   in   Committee    Room  War,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross 
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Corps.     When  peace  was  declared,  his  first  inent  scholars.  In  1844,  he  resumed  his  duties 

office  was  that  of  Secretary  of  the  American  in  Brown  University,  filling  the  chair  of  Lat- 

Legation.     From  this  he  was  transferred  to  in  continuously  for  the  long  period  of  46 

Vienna,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  Madame  years.    He  was  exceptionally  beloved  by  his 

Janisch,  the  actress,  whom  he  married,  but  pupils  and  by  all  who  knew  him.     Only  a 

from  whom  he  was  afterwards  divorced,  year  ago,  the  alumni  of  Brown  spontaneously 

This  connection  obliged  him  to  resign  his  raised  a  fund  of  $xoo,ooo,  to  be  known  as  the 

position   in   the    diplomatic    service.       His  "Lincoln  Fund,"  for  the  increasing  of  the 

friendship  with  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  to-  facilities  of  the  University.     He  left  a  widow 

gether  with  the  influence  of  his  family,  sue-  and  five  children. 

ceeded  in  obtaining  his    re-ins tallation  in        18.  Princess  Sarah  Winnemucca,  Princess 

office.     He  was  at  different  times  Minister  to  of  the  Indian  Tribe  called  the  Piutes,  one 

London.  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Rome.  His  last  of  the  most  remarkable  Indian  women  m 

diplomatic  appointment  was  as  Envoy  Ex-  the  country,  Mornida,  Mont.     She  possessed 

traordinary  and  Minister  Plenip)otentiary  to  few  early  advantages,  but  worked  hard  in 

the  United  States.     His  genial  manners  and  order  to  buy  books  and  to  improve  herself 

manly  bearing  made  him  one  of  the  most  intellectually.     She  had  the  gift  of  speech, 

popular  figures  in  diplomatic  circles.      He  and  often  addressed  the  tribes.      She  also 

died  in  Berlin,  while  away  on  a  three  months'  gave  lectures  in  some  of  the  large  American 

vacation.  cities. 

General  William  Hknrv  Fitz-Hugh  Lee,        19.  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Clerk  of  the 

second  son  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  for  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

two  years  Congressman,  and  Member-elect  since  its  organization,  Washington.  D.C.,  90. 

for  the  next  House,  Ravensworth,  Va.,  54.  His  peculiar  name  was  one  which  an  ances- 

Rev.  Andrew  Gordon  Chambers,  Princi-  tor,  named  Jonathan,  had  given  his  first-born 

pal  of  the  Freehold  Institute,  Freehold,  N.J.  son,  because  the  lady  who  had  repeatedly 

Rev.  George  Diehl,  D.  D..one  of  the  old-  rejected  his  suit  called  out  as  he  was  riding 

est  and  most  prominent  ministers  in  the  Lu-  away  for  the  last  time,  "  Return,  Jonathan! 

theran  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  80.  Return,  Jonathan!" 

Judge  Lawrence  D.  Bailey,  Lawrence,        Colonel  Joseph  Stewart  Lowery,  an  offi- 

Kan.  cer  of  the  United  States  Army,  during  the 

16.  Samuel  Whitney  Hale,  ex-Governor  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  or- 
of  New  Hampshire,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Bom  ganized  Company  D  of  the  146th  New  York 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,' in  1823,  he  became  a  Regiment,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

very  successful  business  man,  carrying  on  an        20.  Lenius  E.  Worcester,  one  of  the  five 

enormous  trade  in  the  manufacture  ofchairs  Democratic  Senators,  who  voted  for  Presi- 

and  shoe-pe^s.   In  1885,  he  was  elected  to  the  dent  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation, 

Governorship  of  the  State.  Carrolton,  111.,  80. 

Commodore  Nathaniel  D.  Ingraham,  for-        21.  Rev.  Father  Firimin  Vignon,  S.J.,  one 

merly  of  the  United  States  Navy,  Charles-  of  the  best  known  Jesuits  in  Canada,  Mon- 

ton,  S.C.,  88.    Born  in  Charleston,  he  entered  treal,  Que.,  73. 

the  naval  service  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  He        Gustave  Stein,  musical  critic  of  the  Staats 

served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  the  fleet  Zeiiung,  Chicago,  51. 

blockading  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  afterwards        22.  Philip    Herbert   Carpenter,  M.  A., 

a  Commander  in  the  Mediterranean  Squad-  F.R.S.,  the  scientist,  London,  En^.,  39.    He 

ron.      In   1861,  he  joined  the  Confederate  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  m  1877  was 

Navy,  and  for  some  time  was  enj^aged  at  appointed  assistant  master  at  Eton  College. 

Charleston  superintending  the  building  of  He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  scien- 

iron-clads.  tific  staff  of  several  deep-sea  exploring  expe- 

17.  Professor  John  Larkin  Lincoln,  for  ditions.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  assistant 
52  years  an  instructor  in  Brown  University,  naturalist  in  H.  M.  S.  "  Valorous,"  which  ac- 
Providence,  R.  I.,  74.  He  was  born  in  Bos-  companied  Sir  George  Nares'  Arctic  expedi- 
ton  in  1817,  and  received  his  early  education  tion  to  Disco  Island.  In  1885,  he  was  elected 
in  the  Latin  School  of  that  city.  In  1832,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  the 
he  entered  Brown  University,  graduating  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  works, 
four  years  later.  He  then  taught  for  a  year  Gilderoy  Wells  Griffin,  United  States 
in  Columbia  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  Consul  to  Sidney,  N.  S.  W.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
after  which  he  studied  theology  with  refer-  50. 

ence  to  becoming  a  Baptist  minister.     But        25.  Rev.  Dr.  B.  F.  Bronson, a  distinguished 

his  bent  was  rather  toward  teaching;  and,  in  clergyman  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  Ith- 

1839.  he  accepted  a  tutorship  in  Greek  at  his  aca,  rJ.  Y. 

alma  mater.    Between  1 841  and  1844,  he  per-        26.     Adolphe    Drpuis,    the   well    known 

fected  himself  in  theology  and  the  classics  French  actor,  66. 

under  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  Ger-        27.     Colonel  HowLErr.  the  last  surviving 

man  Universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin.     The  Waterloo  officer,  Southampton,  England, 
great  Hebrew  scholar  Gesenius  and  the  his-        The   Rev.   F.   H.   A.   Scrivener,  biblical 

torian  Neander  were  among  his  instructors,  student,  London,  England,  78.     His  special 

He  next  spent  some  time  in  Rome  studying  study  was  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 

the  archseology  of  the  ancient   metropolis,  ment,  to  which  nearly  all  his  writings  refer, 

having  for  fellow  students  Grote,  the  histori-  His  "Greek  Testament"  and  other  works 

an,  Theodore    Parker,  and  many  other  em-  are  text-books  in  many  institutions  of  learn- 
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ing.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the  Company 
of  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the 
New  Testament  in  1870. 

28.  J.  A.  Stein,  the  well  known  musician, 
Boston,  Mass. 

29.  Charles  Gilpin,  who  was  twice  elected 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  held  the  office 
from  185 1  to  1854,  Philadelphia,  Penn,  82. 
He  was  appointed  United  States  Attorney  for 
that  district  by  President  Lincoln  in  1864, 
but  was  removed  in  1868  by  President  An- 
drew Johnson. 

31.  The  Rev.  J.  Joseph  Smith,  a  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  attached  to  the  Diocese 
of  Trenton,  Trenton,  N.  T. 

Henry  A.  P.  Carter,  Her  Hawaiian  Maj- 
esty's Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  54.  Mr.  Carter  was  bom  in 
Honolulu,  of  American  parents.  He  was  sent 
to  America  when  seven  years  old,  where  he 
attended  school  for  three  years.  He  then 
returned  to  Hawaii.     During  the  Califomian 

fold  fever,  he  again  came  to  America.  On 
is  return  to  Honolulu,  he  engaged  very  suc- 
cessfully in  the  shipping  and  commission 
business.  Previous  to  his  American  mission, 
Mr.  Carter  had  been  Minister  of  Finance 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Hawaiian 
Government. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  Daniel  W.  Gooch,  ex-Cong^ressman 
from  Massachusetts,  Melrose,  Mass.,  71. 

Prince  Czartoryski,  Vice-President  of  the 
Upper  House  of  the  Austrian  Parliament. 

2.  Algernon  Horner,  a  Captain  in  the 
English  Army,  and  supposed  to  be  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  British  Government, 
committed  suicide  at  the  Hotel  Victoria,  New 
York  City. 

Captain  J.  Hatch  Parker,  United  States 
Revenue  Marine,  Castine,  Me.,  59. 

Kino  Croker,  at  one  time  proprietor  of 
the  Washington  County  Post^  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Dr.  John  T.  Jennings,  the  venerable  found- 
er of  the  Masonic  Home  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  Grand  Rapids. 

3.  The  Rev.  Henry  J.  Fox,  D.  D.,  a  well 
known  Methodist  clergyman  and  writer, 
Boston,  70.  During  his  life  he  was  pastor  of 
some  of  the  largest  Methodist  churches  in 
Brooklyn,  and  for  three  years  was  President 
of  the  Ashland  Collegiate  Institute,  Ashland, 
N.  Y.  Subsequently  he  held  the  chair  of 
English  Literature  in  the  South  Carolina 
University  at  Columbia. 

Captain  Arthur  R.  Yates,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard. 

Colonel  Joseph  C.  Hayes,  a  veteran  news- 
paper man,  Meadville,  Penn.,  81. 

Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  fourth  son  of 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  L,  Rome,  78.  He  ' 
was  born  in  England.  After  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  his  family  moved  to  the  Papal 
States.  Louis  received  his  education  in 
Florence.  As  a  politician  he  never  succeed- 
ed, but,  as  a  scholar,  he  excelled  any  of  the 
Bonaparte  family.     His  studies  bore  chiefly 


upon  the  European  languages,  and  his  works 
as  a  philologist  were  so  important  that  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  English  for  his 
researches  in  that  direction. 

4.  P.  W.  Nally,  prominent  in  the  Mayo 
conspiracy,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Irish 
National  Land  League,  died  in  jail,  Dublin, 
Ireland. 

Anthony  Cannon  ("Tony  Hart"),  actor, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  36. 

Colonel  W.  W.  Caldwell,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  insurance  men  in  Chicago,  and  a 
well  known  G.  A.  R.  man,  Chicago,  111. 

Albert  S.  Marks,  ex-Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, Nashville,  Tenn.,  55.  He  fought  m 
the  Confederate  Army,  and  was  Governor 
of  Tennessee  from  1879  to  1881. 

5.  Dr.  Seward  M.  Hobbs,  one  of  the  oldest 
journalists  in  Boston,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  Ree^  and  at  one  time  city  editor  of  the 
Post^  Boston,  Mass.,  69. 

Dr.  Horatio  N.  Hurlburt,  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  skilful  physicians  in  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111.,  85. 

George  Hawkesworth  Bond,  Conserva- 
tive M.  P.  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  Dor- 
setshire, London,  Eng.,  46. 

6.  John  Gregory  Smith,  ex-Govemor  of 
Vermont,  73.  Mr.  Smith  was  bom  at  St 
Albans,  Vt,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  from  Yale  Col- 
lege. In  1859  and  i860,  he  was  elected  Sen- 
ator for  Franklin  County,  and,  in  1861  and 
1 862 ,  to  the  Vermont  Legislature.  For  some 
time  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  id 
1863  and  1864  was  Governor.  Since  then  he 
has  been  actively  interested  in  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  other  railroads. 

Colonel  Jos#.  Arancibar,  one  of  the  he- 
roes and  founders  of  Peruvian  Independence, 
Panama,  91. 

Samuel  H.  Centre,  Superintendent  of 
Mines  in  the  State  of  California,  Nashua, 
N.  H..  63. 

7.  Robert  Chadwick  Hutchins,  ex-Surro- 
gate of  New  York,  New  York  City.  53. 

Seflor  DoM  Cosmo  Herrora,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  Havana, 
Cuba. 

8.  Captain  L.  M.  Lippkursky,  a  United 
States  Army  officer,  who  had  served  m  Eu- 
rope in  the  Lombardy  War,  and  was  seri- 
ously wounded  during  the  American  Civil 
War,  Boston,  Mass. 

Colonel  Hugh  W.  Rogers,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Lexington,  Ky. 

John  Hassock,  Governor  of  Illinois  in  i860. 
Ottawa,  111.,  85. 

Lieutenant  Francis  Radoux,  who  fought 
under  Napoleon  I.,  Portland,  Me.,  97. 

Dr.  Oakman  Sprague  Paine,  a  noted  army 
surgeon,  New  York  City.  53. 

9.  Harris  C.  Hartwell,  ex-President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Senate,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Abraham  Backer,  the  well  known  dealer 
in  commercial  paper,  New  York  City.  67. 

Frederick  Mathushek,  a  noted  piano  in- 
ventor. New  York  City,  77. 

10.  Samuel  Chipman,  claimed  to  have  been 
the  oldest  living  freemason,  Halifax,  N.  S., 

lOI. 
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John  Francis  Williams,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  Cor- 
nell University,  Ithaca,  N.V.,  29.  After  ob- 
taining hia  B.  A.  degree  from  the  Troy  Poly- 
technic Institute,  be  studied  for  three  years 
in  Germany,  Returning  to  America,  he  was 
appointed  docent  at  Clark  University.  He 
next  spent  two  years  in  making  a  survey  of 
Arkansas,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
complimented  by  the  highest  authorities. 

Henbv  N.  Mosei.v.  scientist,  Canon  of 
Bristol.  Clevedon.  Somersetshire.  Eng-.  47- 
In  1871,  he  served  in  the  Government  Eclipse 
Expedition  to  Ceylon  and  Southern  India. 
He  was  for  two  years  Assistant  Registrar  of 
Exeter  College.  Oxford,  His  writings  are 
very  valuable  to  the  medical  profession. 

Judge  Chester  F.  Sanoer,  of  the  3d  East- 
em  Middlesex  District  Court,  North  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  32. 

Monci;ke  RouiNsoN.  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent engineers  in  the  United  States.  Phila- 
delphia, Penn,,  90.  He  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond. Va,.  and.  at  the  age  of  13.  entered  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College.  In  1818.  he  accom- 
panied an  exploring  party  through  the  State 
of  Virginia.  He  made  several  otherexpedi- 
tions  in  America,  after  which  he  studied  for 
some  time  in  France.  He  then  made  inves- 
tigations of  the  dykes  and  canal  works  in 
Holland,  returning  home  in  1827.  His  first 
feat  was  a  bridge  on  the  Richmond  &  Peters- 
burg Railroad,  over  the  James  River.  He 
also  superintended  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railroad. 

II.  Judge  Alfred  Holmes,  the  oldest  at- 
torney in  the  State  in  active  practice  of  the 
law,  Lockport,  N.  Y,,  88. 

Lady  Elizareth  Marv,  Dowager  Mar- 
chioness of  Westminster,  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  London, 
England.  94, 

II.  Amos  Root,  President  and  organizer 
of  the  old  Grand  River  Railroad,  Jackson, 
Mich,,  76, 

The  Hon.  Lewis  Wiscfield,  author,  actor, 
artist,  journalist,  surgeon,  traveler,  and  war 
correspondent.  London,  Eng..  jg. 

Colonel  DoNN  Piatt,  founder  of  Be/ford's 
Monthly  Magazint.  Mac-o-cheek,  Ohio.  63. 

Colonel  John  Milton  Gix)VER.  one  of  the 
tnost  prominent  men  of  northwest  Missouri, 


specialist  in  conchology,  Rye,  Westchester 
County.  N.  Y..  84,  He  had  a  collection  of 
shells,  for  many  years  the  most  notable  ia 
the  United  States.  This  was  bought  by  Miss 
Catharine  Wolfe,  and  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History. 

16.  General ChahlesNicoi.as  Lacretell£, 
a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
Paris,  France.  69,  After  service  in  Algiers, 
where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  he  took 

Krt  in  the  Crimean  War,  In  the  Franco- 
ussian  War  he  served  in  the  corps  of  Mar- 
shal MacMahon,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Germans, 

Dean  GEniiES,  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of  Nia- 
gara. Hamilton.  Ont,,  80. 

17.  Rear-Admiral  Gf.oroe  H,  Cooper,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.. 
70,  He  at  one  time  served  on  the  frigate 
"  Constitution." 

Alvjn  Duval.  ex-Chief  Justice  of  Ken- 
tucky, Frankfort,  Ky,.  60, 

18.'  Lieutenant-Commander  Joseph  Mar- 
THON.  of  the  United  States  war-ship  ■■  Palos," 
Shanghai,  China, 

Dr,  N.  C.  HiisfED,  a  prominent  physician 
of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  Tarrytown. 

N.  y. 


Rev.  Alexander  McNab,  rector  of  Dar- 
lington, and  Honorary  Canon  of  the  Dioces- 
an Cathedral  of  St,  Alban  the  Martyr.  Bow- 
man ville,  Ont..  79. 

Cardinal  Bernahon,  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
Paris.  Prance,  75. 

Gordon  L.   Foru.  a  lawyer,  newspaper 

SLiblisher,  and  railroad  presi&ent.  Brooklyn, 
.  Y.,  68,  He  was,  for  a  time,  business 
manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Union.  In  1S73, 
he  became  business  manager  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a  position  he  held  for  several 

Dr,  John  Clarkson  Jav,  well  known  as  a 


19,  William  Iermvn  Florence — his  real 
name  was  Conlin— the  actor.  Philadelphia, 
Penn,,  60.  He  was  bom  in  Albany,  N,  Y. 
Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age.  he 
was  obliged  to  work  hard  for  the  support  of 
the  famUy.  but  spent  his  evenings  at  ama- 
teur dramatic  societies.  His  first  professional 
appearance  on  the  stage  was  at  the  Rich- 
mond. Va,,  theater,  in  "  The  Stranger."  He 
became  a  member  of  several  stock  companies 
in  various  cities.  Later  he  joined  the  com- 
pany at  Niblo's  in  New  York,  In  1S51.  he 
joined  E.  A.  Marshall's  company  at  the  old 


fame,  but  five  or  six  years  his  si 
ior,  and  a  widow.  Not  many  months  after 
this,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence  started  out  on 
their  first  starring  tour,  commencing  at 
Purdy's  National  Theater.  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Florence  had  composed  many  songs  of 
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aj>opulflrcharacter(oneof  them,called"Bob-  Colonel  GAitniNER  Tufts,  of  the  United 

bing  Around,"  had  asale  of  more  than  loo.-  States  Army,  Concord,  Mass..  63. 

000  copies);  and  these  songs  were  sung  by  his  24.  The  Kt.  Hon.  Edward  RoBEKTBtiLwei- 

wifetothe  delight  of  the  public.     One  of  his  Lvtton.  Earl  of  Lytton  ("Owen  Meredith"), 

best  and  must  delightful  performances  wa.s  poet  and  diplomat,  Paris,  Prance,  60.     Lord 

that  of  the  "Irish  Emigrant,"  with  which  he  Lytton  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  novelist 

often  graced  the  stage  of  the  Winter  Garden,  and  statesman.   He  was  educated  at  Harrow. 

As  the  Hon.  Bardwell  Slote,  in  the  play  of  and  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  where  he  paid 

...TL.w:-......,^.,—  ...^, :_.    ..__   ._   .^_    _...^.,  jjf    modem 


special  attention  to  the  study  t 
But  the  heizlit  of  his  success  was  reached  in  languages.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  eL 
the  rolls  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  in  the  tered  tne  diplomatic  service.  His  first  posi- 
"  Rivals,"  and  Zekiel  Homespun,  in  "The  tion  was  on  the  staff  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Henry 
Heir  at  Law."  The  stage  has  sustained  a  Bulwer- Lytton,  Minister  to  Washington 
loss  which  it  will  be  hard  to  fill,  for  Mr.  During  his  career  as  a  diplomat,  he  held 
Florence's  powers  of  impersonation  few  can  several  important  pesitions,  namely,  at  the 
approach.  Hague.  Constantinople.  St.  Petersburg,  Co- 

John  B.   Stevens,  the  oldest  resident  of    penhagen,  Lisbon,  Vienna,  and  Pans.    On 
Dover,  N.  H.,  94.     In  his  boyhood,  he  at- 
tended the  school  taught  by  Daniel  Webster 
in  Cornish,  Me..  Dover.  N,  H.,  ^4. 

Don  Ff.rnanoGuzman,  ex-President  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

30.  GiLBKKT  A.  DtANE,  the  Republican 
Senator-elect  from  the  15th  District  of  New 
York.  Copake,  Columbia  County,  40. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Imbrie,  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Jersey  City.  N.  J..  77. 

Jediah  Bowen,  the  chief  helper  of  A.  E. 
Bovay,  who  is  credited  in  Flower's  history 
with  tieing  the  founder  of  the  Republican 
party,  Ripon,  Wis.,  75. 

Judge  Sii.AsM.  Clark,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Supreme  Court,  Indiana.  Penn. 

Mrs.  Francis  A.  Cook,  first  President  of 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
of  Baltimore,  Md..  67. 

31.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Hill.  D.  D.. 

LL.  D.,  ex-President  of   Harvard  College,  lytton 

and  an  eminent  mathematician,  Waltham, 

Mass.,  73.  Dr.  Hillwastiomin  New  Bruns-  the  death  of  his  father  in  1873.  be  succeeded 
wick,  N.J.  After  serving  apprenticeships  in  to  his  title  as  second  Baron  Lytton.  In  1874, 
the  printing  and  the  drug  business,  he  enter-  he  became  British  Minister  at  Listwn. 
ed  HarvardCollege,  where  he  was  graduated  While  acting  in  this  capacity,  he  was  sur- 
in  1843,  taking  hia  degree  at  the  Divinity  pinsed  in  January,  1S76,  to  receive  a  tele- 
School  two  years  later.  He  then  took  charge  gram  from  Disraeli,  notifying  him  of  his  ap- 
_,   _   ,T_:.__-__    .:.-    !_  .,,_.., _..... ■>.. find-- "^ 


1  congregation   in  Waltham,  pointment  as  Viceroy  of  India,  an  ofiice  si 

Mass..  for  fourteen  years.     In  1839,  Mr.  Hill  ond  to  none  in  the  gift  of  the  Government 

succeeded  Horace  Mann  as  Presidentof  An-  His  term  in  India  lasted  from  1S76  to  1B80, 

ttoch  College,  Ohio.      Chosen  President  of  His  administration  has  t>een  severely  criti- 

Harvard  in   1S63.  he  held   that  office  until  cised:  yet  itcannotbesaid  thatheactedwilh- 

■  863,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  impiur-  out  a  snow  of  ability;  and  certainly  he  proved 

ed  health.     His  most  remarkable  act  while  himself  a  most  diligent  official.     On  his  re- 

at  Harvard  was  his  advocacy  of  the  elective  turn,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Lytton.     When 

system;  and  it  was  during  his  term  of  office  Lord  Salisbury  returned  to  power  in  1887. 

that  the  first  changes  in  that  direction  were  Lord  Lytton  was  appointed  British  Ambas- 

made.     Mr.  Hill  returned  to  Waltham  after  sador  at  Paris. 

leavingthe  University, and,  in  1871,  servedin  As  a  writer,  he  will  long  be  remembered, 

the  State  Legislature,  after  which  he  accom-  his  poems  carrj-ing  with    them  a  sense  of 

panied  Louis  Agassiz  in  his  coast  survey  ex-  purity  and  sublimity,  which  bespeak  the  u 

Sedition  to  Soutn  America.     On  his  return,       -•---■•--    -'   - • "-■-  ' 
e  accepted  a  call  fromachurch  in  Portland, 

Me.,  where  he  had  ever  since  lived.  has 

23.    Dr.  Piienkas   Parkmlrst  Weli.s,  the  he   (    . 

eminent  homicopathic  physician,  Brooklyn,  "Speeches;"   "Fables   in    Song;"   "Glena- 

N,  y.,  83.  venl,"  an  epic  poem;  and  many  others.     He 

Sister  THf.RfesK.  the  Superioressof  the  Sis-  is  succeeded  in  the  Earidom.  by  his  eldest 

ters  of  Providence  in  charge  of  the  asylum  son,  Victor  Alexis  George  Robert. 

of  St.  John  ile  Longue  Pointe,  Que.,  71.  Colonel  Wii.i.eam  H.  Lounsblrv,  Colonel 

AKTiEiiR  Wiini-;.  editor  and  proprietor  of  of   the   74th   New   York   Volunteers,   Cam 

the  J'ara/t  Mirror,  Oswego,  Is.  Y..  70.  bridge,  ^lass. 
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William  A.  Allen,  Internal  Revenue  Col- 
lector for  the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

26.  Herr  Krapf  von  Liverhof,  Secretary 
of  the  Austrian  Legation  at  Washington, 
shot  himself  in  Vienna. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin,  Lord  Bish- 
op of  Carlisle,  England,  73.  He  was  born 
in  Norfolkshire  in  1818,  and  was  graduated 
at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  Fellow 
and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  his  college, 
and  incumbent  of  St.  Edward's  Church, Cam- 
bridge from  1848  to  1858.  He  was  Dean  of 
Ely  from  1858  to  1869,  when  he  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to  succeed  Dr.  Walde- 
grave.  He  was  the  fifty-eighth  bishop  in  the 
succession.  Bishop  Goodwin  was  the  author 
of  numerous  works  on  the  Bible  and  on  the 
Church,  besides  a  number  of  mathematical 
treatises. 

27.  Mrs  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  wife  of  the 
head  of  the  great  banking  firm  of  Drexel  & 
Company,  a  noted  philanthrophist,  Phila- 
delphia. Penn. 

Commodore  William  Rouckendorff,  Un- 
ited States  Navy  (retired),  who  had  served 
in  the  Mexican  War,  New  York  City,  59. 

28.  Major  Richard  P.  HAMMOND.a  wealthy 
and  prominent  California  pioneer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Sir  James  Porter  Corry,  Bart.,  since  1886 
Conservative  M.  P.  for  the  Middle  Division 
of  Armagh,  Ireland,  65. 

29.  Miss  Elizabeth  Blanchard,  formerly 
President  of  Mount  Holyoke  College, Boston, 
Ma.ss. 

30.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Adams  Devens,  a 
noted  Unitarian  evangelist,  Boston, Mass., 84. 

The  Rev.  James  Herrick,  for  over  thirty- 
seven  years  a  missionary  of  the  American 
Board  in  Southern  India,  West  Brattleboro, 
Vt.  77. 

Major  George  W.  McKee,  Major  of  Ord- 
nance, United  States  Army,  Frankford  Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia,  Penn.,  49. 

Edwin  De  Leon,  Consul-General  of  the 
United  States  to  Egypt  for  ei^ht  years  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Pierce  and  Bu- 
chanan, New  York  City,  63.  He  was  born  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.  For  some  time  he  practiced 
law.  Upon  removing  to  Washington,  he 
founded  The  National  Democrat.  When 
quite  a  young  man,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  during  which  he  excited  con- 
siderable attention  by  bringing  to  justice 
the  murderers  of  an  American  missionary  in 
Toppa.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Mr.  De  Leon  resigned  his  office, and  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy,  being  special 
agent  of  the  Confederate  cause  in  Europe, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  connected  with  the 
famous  Mason  and  Slidell  case.  He  was  a 
writer  of  some  merit. 

James  M.  Johnson,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Georgia  during  the  reconstruction  period, 
Utopia,  near  Columbus,  Ga. 

Archduke  Henry,  of  Austria,  Vienna,  63. 
He  was  born  at  Milan  in  1828.  He  held  the 
rank  of  Field  Marshal  in  the  Austrian  Army. 
The  Archduke  himself  was  a  cousin  of  the 
present  Emperor's  father. 


Dr.  Levi  Ives,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
prominent  physicians  in  Connecticut,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  75. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  Dr.  Herbert  G.  Lyttle,  a  well  known 
physician,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

2.  Louis  Boerlin,  the  Swiss  Consul  at  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  111.,  60. 

Edward  T.  Turner,  formerly  Republican 
State  Senator,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

3.  Major  John  Irwin,  of  the  88th  Regi- 
ment, Connaught  Rangers,  British  Army, 
New  York  City,  45. 

Signor  Cadorma,  President  of  the  Italian 
Senate,  Rome. 

Earl  of  Errol,  Baron  Hay  and  Baron  Kil- 
marnock, the  possessor  of  one  of  the  oldest 
titles  in  the  peerage  of  England,  he  being 
the  eighteenth  holder,  Staines  Castle,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

4.  Colonel  "Dick"  Taylor,  a  veteran  of 
the  Mexican  War,  Chicago,  111.,  90. 

M.  Lemonier,  President  of  the  Internation- 
al League  of  Peace,  Paris,  France. 

Dom  Pedro  II.,  de  Alcantara,  whose  full 
name  was  Jos6  Carlos  Leopold  Salvator  Bi- 
brano  Francisco  Xavier  da  Paulo  Leucadio 
Miguel  Gabriel  Rafael  Gonzaga,  ex-Emper- 
or of  Brazil,  Paris,  France,  66.  Dom  Pedro 
was  born  in  Rio  Janeiro,  December  2,  1825. 
His  father  w-as  Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of 
Brazil  and  King  of  Portugal.  His  mother 
was  Leopolt'na,  Archduchess  of  Austria;  and 
therefore,  united  in  him,  were  the  royal 
houses  of  Braganza,  Bourbon, and  Hapsburg. 
His  father,  soon  after  ascending  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  daugh- 
ter, as  he  preferred  his  American  Empire  to 
the  European  Kingdom.  In  1831,  he  abdi- 
cated the  Brazilian  throne  in  favor  of  his  son, 
the  late  Dom  Pedro.  A  regency  controlled 
the  State  until  the  young  Emperor  was  four- 
teen years  of  age,  when  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment were  vested  in  him.  His  reign,  for 
an  account  of  which,  as  also  for  a  portrait  of 
the  deceased  Emperor,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  pa^e  59,  was  marked  by  an  administration 
of  enlightened  liberality  which  effected  many 
measures  for  the  social  and  industrial  ad- 
vancement of  Brazil,  notably  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  But,  with  advancing  years, 
Dom  Pedro  proved  too  weak  to  check  the 
development  of  forces  which  were  incompat- 
ible w^ith  that  spirit  of  democratic  freedom 
which  his  own  administration  had  fostered ; 
and  the  trend  of  events  culminated  in  the 
revolution  which  began  November  15,  1889, 
and  which  ended  the  days  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  independent  monarchical  rule  on  Am- 
erican soil.  The  causes,  incidents,  and  re- 
sults of  this  revolution  were  fully  treated  in 
the  first  number  of  the  present  volume  of 
Current  History  (pp.  59-63). 

5.  Edgar  P.  Wadhams,  Bishop  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Diocese  of  Ogdensburg,  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y.,  74. 

6.  Judge  RuFus  P.  Ranney,  one  of  the 
best  authorities  in  Ohio  on  constitutional 
law.  Cleveland,  O.,  78. 

George  Hall,  one  of  the  oldest  pressmen 
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in  the  country,  who  ran  off  the  first  number  nor  of  Arizona,  in  which  capacity  he  served 

of  the  New  York  Tribune  in  1841,  New  York  eight  years. 

City,  74.  E.  S.  Conner,  one  of  the  oldest  American 

M.  J.  Charles  Adolphe  Alphand,  Direct-  actors,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  82. 

or  of  rublic  Works,  Paris,  France,  64.  Archduke  Sigismund,  Vienna,  Austria,  65. 

Lieutenant-Colonel    Boyd,    commanding  16.  James  W.  Emery,  ex-Speaker  of  the 

the  32d  Battalion,  Canadian  Militia,   Port  New  Hampshire  House,  Portsmouth,  N.H., 

Elgin,  Ont.,  43.  83. 

8.  Walcott  Balestier,  the  author,  Dres-  Julia  Averill  Griffin,  a  noted  nurse  in 
den,  Germany.     He  was  born  in  Rochester,  the  Civil  War,  Lockport,  ^.  Y.,  59. 

N.  Y. ,  and  passed  his  younger  days  in  various  Mary  J.  Safford,  a  Boston  physician,who. 
parts  of  the  United  States,  studying  one  year  during  the  Civil  War,  was  the  first  woman 
at  Cornell.  His  first  story  of  importance  was  in  the  United  States  to  secure  permission  to 
••A  Patent  Philter."  For  a  time,  he  was  carry  relief  to  the  wounded  on  the  battle- 
editor  of  Tid-bits  in  New  York.     Two  years  fields,  Boston,  Mass. 

ago  he  founded  a  publishing  house  in  Lon-  17.  General  Patrick  Edward  Connor,  an 

don.  The  novel  "Naulahka,   now  running  in  officer  of    the    United  States  Army,  who 

the  Century,  was  written  by  Balestier  and  fought  in  the  Mexican  War  and  the  War  of 

Rudyard  Kipling.  the  Secession,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  70. 

Marcellus  Lovejoy  Stearns,  ex-Governor  Judge  Sinclair,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

of  Florida,  Canaioharie,  N.  Y.,  53.  Rear- Admiral  Thomas  Pattison,  United 

Judge  Cyrus  E.  Davis,  of  Niagara  Falls,  States  Navy,  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  69. 

N.  Y.,  73.  Daniel  Hand,  who  gave  a  million  dollars 

The  Right  Rjbv.  Dr.  John  N.  Galleher,  to  the  American  Missionary  Association  for 

D.  D.,  Episcopal  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  the  education  of  the  colored  people  in  the 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.,  52.  Southern  States,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  90. 

9.  Dr.  Frank  Donaldson,  Professor  in  the  Hendley  S.  Bennett,  formerly  Cong^ress- 
Mary land  University  of  Medicine, Baltimore,  man  from  Texas,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  84. 
Md.,  69.  18.  The  Right  Rev.  Harold  Browne,  ex- 

10.  Major-General  Sir  Lewis  Pelley,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  London,  Eng.,  80. 
K.C.B.,  Hereford,  Eng.,  66.  He  held  many  In  March,  1864,  he  was  consecrated  as  the 
diplomatic  and  administrative  offices  in  In-  57th  Bishop  of  Ely;  and,  in  1873,  succeeded 
dia,andini876-'77  was  Envoy  Extraordinary  Wilberforce  in  the  See  of  Winchester.  He 
and  Plenipotentiary  for  Afgnan  affairs.  was  an  author  of  merit,  and  his  theological 

The  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch,  pastor  of  expositions  are  valuable. 

Plymouth  Congregational  Church,  and  one  Francis  T.  King,  one  of  the  most  promi- 

of  the  greatest  philanthropists  and  workers  nent  members  of  the  Orthodox  Society  of 

in  chantable  movements  in  the  West,  Indian-  Friends   in   the   United  States,  Baltimore, 

apolis,  Ind.,  48.  Md.,  73. 

11.  William  Lewis,  ex-United  States  Sen-  Charles  L.  Carson,  an  architect,  who  de- 
ator,  Hamden,  N.  Y.,  64.  The  late  ex-Sen-  signed  many  of  the  principal  buildings  in 
ator  was  a  self-made  man  of  great  native  the  Southern  States,  including  the  Johns 
ability  and  unflinching  probity.  Hopkins  University  and  the  North  Carolina 

Rev.  Alanson  A.  Haines,  one  of  the  most  College,  Baltimore,  Md. 
distinguished  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  minis-  Jos6  Maria  Yglesias,  at  one  time  Chief 
ter  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Hamburg,  Justice  of  Mexico,  died  in  Mexico. 
N.  J.,  61.     During  the  war,  he  served  as  an  19.  Father  Dowd.  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's 
army  chaplain.     In  1873.  he  served  in   the  Church,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent  mem- 
Palestine  Exploration  Society.  bers  of  the  Irish  priesthood  in  the  Province 

12.  Julia  A.  Ames,  editor  of  The  Union  of  Quebec,  Montreal,  Que. 

Signal,  of  Chicago,  the  official  organ  of  the  20.  Senator  Preston  B.  Plumb,  of  Kansas, 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  iJnion,  Bos-  Washington,  D.  C,  54.     Bom  in  Delaware 

ton,  Mass.,  30.  County,  Ohio,  October  12,  1837.      In  early 

13.  Rev.  George  Crosby  Smith,  President  life  he  was  a  printer,  purchasing  an  interest 
of  Drew  Ladies' Seminary,  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Xenia(0.)  AV71/J, which  he  edited  from 
61.  1852  to  1856.     He  then  removed  to  Kansas, 

14.  JosiAH  Minot,  once  the  law  partner  of  and  soon  started  a  newspaper  at  Emporia. 
President  Pierce,  Concord,  N.  H.,  73.  In  r86i,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon 

Dr.  Melancthon  Luther  Ruth,  surgeon,  had  an  excellent  practice.     During  the  war, 

United  States  Navy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,47.  he  served  as  an  officer  in  the  nth  Kansas 

William  Gordon  Wills,  dramatist,  Lon-  Cavalr>'.       He  was  elected  to  the  Kansas 

don,  Eng.,  63.     He  was  the  author  of  **  The  House  in  1867,  and  was  re-elected  in  1868, 

Man   of  Airiie,"   and   many   other  dramas  serving  during  his  first  term  as  Speaker, 

which   became  very  popular,  among  them  During  his  second  term,  he  introduced  and 

*'Ninon,"   *' Olivia,"   "Nell  Gwynne,"  and  heartily  supported  resolutions  favoring  the 

others.  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.     In  1868, 

15.  A.  P.  K.  Safford,  ex-Governor  of  Ar-  he  formed  a  law  partnership  w^ith  Judge 
izona,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  61.  Mr.  Safford  Ruggles,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Ruggles 
was  born  in  Vermont.  In  1866  and  1868,  he  &  Plumb.  In  1872,  he  retired  from  practice 
was  a  Member  of  the  California  Legislature,  owin^  to  ill -health,  and  engaged  in  banking. 
In  1869,  he  was  appointed  Territorial  Gover-  He  still,  however,  adhered  to  his  Republican 
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principles,  although  he,  as  did  many  other  He  was  Assistant  Adjutant- General  in  1862 

staunch  Republicans,  advocated  the  election  and  1863,  and  Postmaster-General  from  1869 

of  Horace  Greeley.     In  1876,  he  was  Presi-  to  1874,  when  he  resigned, 

dent  of  the  Republican  State  Convention.  24.  Dr.  Frederick  t.  Matthews,  Surgeon- 

and  was  active,  auring  the  whole  year,  in  the  General    of   the    Illinois    National    Guard, 

Presidential  campaign.     In  1877,  Mr.  Plumb  Springfield,  111.,  51. 

was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  and  Dr.  John  Wiley,  a  prominent  physician  of 

he  was  re-elected  in  1883  and  1888.    Senator  New  Jersey,  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  77. 

Plumb  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  of  a  person-  25.  C.  C.  Shackford,  formerly  a  Professor 

ality  which  never  failed  to  leave  its  impress  in  Cornell  University,  Brookline,  Mass.,  76. 

on  those  associated  with  him.      Always  a  HeenteredPhillipsExeter  Academy  in  1831, 

stout  Republican,  he  yet  knew  when  to  yield,  and  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 

As  a  debater,  a  legislator,  and  a  statesman,  1835.     In  1871,  he  received  the  chair  of  Khe- 

there  remain  among  his  colleagues  few  more  toric  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

important  figures.  26.  Brigadier-General  William  Raymond 

Ira  Morgan,  reeve  of  Osgoode  Township  Lee,  a  civil  engineer,  and  an  officer  in  the 

in  the  County  of  Carleton,  and  one  of  the  United  States  Army,  Boston,  Mass.,  84. 

most  prominent  citizens  in  Eastern  Ontario,  Rev.   Augustus    P.   Striker,   prominent 

Ottawa,  Ontario,  63.  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman,  died  of  La 

21.  Rev.  E.  A  Stafford,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Grippe,  Baltimore,  Md.,  60. 

one  of  the  most  prominent  Methodist  clergy-  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Hall,  pastor  of  the  Centre 

men  in  Canada.  Hamilton,  Ont,  51.  Congregational  Church,  of  Meriden,  and  one 

John  van  Osdel,  the  first  architect  to  prac-  of  the  most  popular  clergymen  in  the  State, 

tice  his  profession  in  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  Meriden,  Conn.,  46. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Holker  Hall,  27.  Rev.  Louis  Gambosville,  rector  of  St. 

Milnethorpe,  Eng.,  83.     William  Cavendish,  John's  Roman  Catholic   Church,   Newark, 

Earl  of  Burlington  and  seventh  Duke  of  De-  N.  J..  63. 

vonshire,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Thomas  S.  Applegate,  proprietor  of  the 

Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  Second  Adrian  Times,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Wrangler  and  Smith's  Prizeman.     In  1829,  Dr.  L.  O.  Wiggins,  a  prominent  physician, 

he  entered  Parliament,  where  he  remained  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  26. 

until  he  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Earl  The  Rev.  William  Rollinson,  pastor  of 

of  Burlington  in  1834.     He  was  Chancellor  the  first  Baptist  Church,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  79. 

of  the  University  of  London  from  1836  to  28.  SirWiixiAM  White,  G.C.B.,K. CM. G., 

1856.     In  1858,  he  succeeded  his  cousin  as  British  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  Berlin,  Ger- 

Duke  of  Devonshire.     In  1862,  he  succeeded  many,  67.     He  entered  the  diplomatic  ser- 

the  late  Prince  Albert  as  Chancellor  of  the  vice  in  1857,  and  served  in  many  of  the  most 

University  of  Cambridge.  important  Legations  in  Europe.     He  was  a 

22.  Charles  E.  Freppel, Bishop  of  Angers,  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 

France,  Paris,  64.  J.  B.  Daoust,  Conservative  M.  P.  for  the 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  Edward  Beardsley,  for  forty-  County  of  Two  Mountains,  Montreal,  Que. 

three  years  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Alfred  Cole,  a  Kentuckian,  who  distinctly 

Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  84.  remembered  the  inauguration  of  Washing- 

Albert  Wolf,  the  dramatic  critic  of  Fi-  ton,  Maysville,  Kentucky,  115. 
£aro,  Paris,  France,  56.  Herr  Wolf  was  29.  Captain  John  Wilkinson,  commander 
born  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  He  was  at  one  of  the  blockade  runner  "Robert  E.  Lee** 
time  private  secretary  to  Alexander  Dumas,  during  the  Civil  War,  Annapolis,  Ind.,  67. 
He  wrote:  "A  Man  of  the  South,'*  ••Me-  Bi.shop  Loughlin,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
moirs  of  the  Boulevards,'*  etc.  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  74.  John  Lough- 
Sir  Adam  Wilson,  a  distinguished  jurist  lin,  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
of  Canada,  Toronto,  Ont,  77.  The  deceased  Diocese  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  at  Clumduff, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  In  1830,  County  Down,  Ireland.  He  was  brought  to 
he  came  to  Ontario,  where  he  studied  law  in  this  country  by  his  parents,  when  a  child; 
the  office  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin,  with  was  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Mount 
whom  he  was  subsequently  a  partner.  In  St.  Mary's  College,  at  Emmettsburg,  Md.; 
1862,  he  entered  politics,  and  was  appointed  and  was  ordained  in  the  old  St.  Patrick's 
Solicitor-General  of  the  Sanfield  Macdon-  Cathedral,  New  York,  in  1840.  Hewascon- 
ald-Sicotte  Administration.  On  retiring  from  nected  with  that  church  for  some  time,  and, 
politics,  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  as  in  1853,  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Division  for  On-  His  constant  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  won- 
tario,  from  which  he  was  transferred  in  1868  derful  growth  anddevelopment  in  the  church. 
to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division.  In  1884,  he  Dr.  Charles  Meigs  Wilson,  a  brilliant 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  young  physician.  Professor  in  Tennessee 
Division,  and  President  of  the  High  Court  Medical  College,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
of  Justice  for  Ontario.which  positions  he  held  30.  The  Marquis  de  Penafiel,  the  Portu- 
until  November,  1887,  when  he  retired.  guese  Minister  to  Germany. 

23.  Colonel  George  M.  White,  Adjutant-  Thomas  H.  Armstrong  ex- Lieu  tenant- 
General  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  Albert  Lea,  Minn., 
54-  62. 

John  A.  J.  Creswell,  ex- Postmaster-Gen-  Rev.  Henry  Duranquet,  S.  J.,  a  noted 

eral  of  the  United  States.  Elkton,  Md.,  63.  Jesuit,  attached  for  many  years  to  St.  Fran- 
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cis  Xavier*s  Church,  New  York,  died  at  New 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland,  82. 

31.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Adjai 
Crowther,  Bishop  of  Niger  Territory,  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  71. 

Prince  Victor,  of  Hohenloe  (Count  Glei- 
chen),  a  nephew  of  gueen  Victoria,  and  a  well 
known  sculptor,  died  at  Eugene  Court,  St. 
James'  Palace.  London,  Eng.,  58.  He  en- 
tered the  Navy  in  1848",  served  at  the  block- 


ade of  Athens  in  1849.  in  tlie  Baltic  and  Black 
Seas,  and  before  Sebastopol  in  i854-*55.  He 
also  served  in  the  China  War  in  1857.  He 
was  retired  in  1873  with  the  rank  of  Admiral. 
He  was  made  Governor  and  Constable  of 
Windsor  Castle  in  1867.  Among  his  works 
of  sculpture,  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Alfred 
the  Great  at  Wantage,  unveiled  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  1877;  also  many  statues  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family. 
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THE  CITY  OF  ELY,  ENQLAND. 


fell  into  ruins  from  its  own  weight,  de- 
stroying in  its  fall  the  entire  central 
OUR  frontispiece  this  quarter  rep-  part  of  the  edifice.  The  wrecked  por- 
resents  one  of  those  picturesque  tions  were  rebuilt  between  132 1  and 
views  so  common  in  English  1 349,  by  a  very  talented  amateur  arch- 
scenery.  The  scene  is  the  old  Cathe-  itect,  Alan  de  Walsingham,  one  of  the 
dral  City  of  Ely,  in  Cambridgeshire,  monks  of  the  convent;  and  this  por- 
some  sixty  miles  north  of  London,  tion  is  now  considered  one  of  the  par- 
In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  River  ticular  gems  of  Gothic  architecture. 
Ouse,  flowing  sluggishly  through  the  Under  Henry  VIII.  the  monastery  was 
low  marshy  fens,  into  the  North  Sea.  dissolved;  and  the  fine  church  belong- 
Ely  occupies  about  the  only  elevated  ing  to  it  was  converted  into  the  cathe- 
point  of  ground  in  a  wide  extent  of  dral  of  the  diocese, 
country.  While  only  a  sleepy  little  Ely  Cathedral  is  particularly  inter- 
market-town  of  about  eight  or  nine  esting  to  the  student  from  its  contain- 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  contains  one  ing,  in  its  various  parts,  most  perfect 
of  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  examples  of  every  stage  in  architect- 
most  interesting  cathedrals  in  Eng-  ural  development,  from  the  massive 
land,  the  roof  and  towers  of  which  are  Norman,  down  to  the  elaborately  or- 
seen  above  the  trees  in  the  center  of  nate  Tudor  Gothic.  All  its  surround- 
the  picture.  ings  are  quiet  and  most  restful.  There 
Ely,  from  its  defensible  character —  is  nothing  about  the  City  of  Ely  to  oc- 
surrounded  as  it  anciently  was  by  im-  casion  rapid  growth;  and  consequent- 
passable  marshes  or  fens — was  the  ly  there  is  little  of  the  tendency  to- 
last  place  in  England  to  hold  out  ward  modernization, 
against  William  the  Conqueror,  in  Between  the  river  and  the  cathedral^ 
1066.  It  was  then  the  seat  of  an  ex-  there  is  a  park  of  fifty  acres  or  more, 
tensive  monastery  founded  by  St.  beautifully  interspersed  with  fine  old 
Etheldreda,  a  Saxon  Princess.  Under  elms,  the  whole  belonging  to  the  ca- 
the Norman  r/gime^  the  monks  built  a  thedral.  The  town  surrounds  this 
very  large  church,  now  the  cathedral,  park  in  a  straggling  sort  of  way.  Op- 
in  the  round-arched  or  Norman  style  posite  the  cathedral,  is  the  old  palace 
of  architecture  prevailing  in  those  occupied  by  the  Bishop  when  he  is  not 
days.  The  nave,  transepts,  western  in  London  in  attendance  upon  Parlia- 
fac^ade,  and  the  lofty  tower  seen  at  the  ment.  That  his  office  is  no  sinecure 
left  of  the  picture,  are  portions  of  this  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that, 
ancient  construction.  The  eastern  end  besides  his  parliamentary  duties,  he 
of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  has  over  six  hundred  parishes  in  his 
century,  in  the  lighter  and  more  beau-  diocese  to  look  after.  The  Dean  of 
tif ul  Gothic  style.  The  church,  as  then  the  cathedral  is  the  famous  historian, 
finished,  had  a  tall  spire  in  the  center,  the  Very  Rev.  Charles  Merivale;  and 
where  the  octagonal  lantern  now  ap-  his  quaint  old  residence  is  within  the 
pears.    This,  within  a  hundred  years,  cathedral  grounds. 
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BEST 


ST.  PAUL'S  M.  E.  CHURCH. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

HEATED  Br  BOLTON    HEATER. 


HOWARD  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY, 

HEW  QRLE*NS,  LA, 
HEATED  BY  BOLTON  HEATER. 


THE  BETTER  CLASS  OF  MODERN  HOMES, 

SCHOOLS,  HOSPITALS. 

CHURCHES,  GREENHOUSES, 
ALL  PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY  THE 

DETROIT  HEATING  ™  LIGHTING  CO. 

FULL  PARTICULARS 


'Warmth  for  Winter  Hours." 


HOSPITAL  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART, 


and  FftEE  toany  ii 


BANK  OF  McKEESPORT, 
HEATED  BY  BOLTON   HEATER, 


DETROIT 

HEATING  AND  LIGHTING; 

COMPANY,  s="".™<—<. 

415  WIGHT    STREET.    DetrOit,    MioH 


COMBINATION 
GAS  MACHINE, 

Best  Intlependenl  LighlingApparalusforailCiassesof  Buildingt 

i 


"LIGHT  FOR  EVENING   HOURS." 


Who  must  take  Liquors  for  Medicinal  use  only, 
should  always  Buy  the  Best  and  Purest. 

St.  Bernard. 

Is  a  Synonym  for  the  Choicest  Goods  in  this  Line. 


All   Druggists  Sell  Them  at  the  Following  Prices  at  Retail: 

PER  BOTTLE. 

ST.  BERNARD  MALT  WHISKY,         $1.00 

ST.  BERNARD  RYE  WHISKY,  1.00 

ST.  BERNARD  OLD  PORT  WINE,        1.00 

ST.  BERNARD  HOLLAND  GIN,  1.75 

ST.  BERNARD  JAMAICA  RUM,  2.00 

ST.  BERNARD  FRENCH   BRANDY,     2.50 

The  cheap  stuff  that  is  often  offered  is  not  to  be  considered  in 

competition  with  St.  Bernard— oniy  one  quality  is  put  up  in  botties 

and  that  is  THE   BEST.     ACCEPT   NO    SUBSTITUTE,  AND   SEE 

THAT  THE  DOC  IS  ON  THE  LABEL. 
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WILLIAMS 

DAVIS,  BROOKS 
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WHOLESALE   DRUGGISTS,               | 

AacNTS  FOR 

THE    NOBTHWeST. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN. 
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